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NOTES 


The New Vear 

' ^ The old year with its storms and 
stre&ses that more than once threatened to 
engulf the world, has drawn to a close and 
a tension-weary world is looking hopefully 
for promises of better days in the New Year, 
Messages of Peace and Goodwill on earth 
were broadcast at Christmas and similar 
messages have been sent and received at 
New Year’s eve, •but the question remains, 
what are the prospects ? 

For the world at large, save and except 
fbr India and China, racked as they have 
been for the past few years by the terrific 
tensions of the cold war, the prospects are of 
a comparative calm—temporary though it 
might be-^thanks to the dawn of reason 
at a time when the vessels of wrath were 
at the point of boiling over, and thanks to 
the consequent rift, after a decision had 
been taken by the Western group of the 
Communist world under the leadership of 
M. Khrushchev to take the path of peaceful 
co-existence, between megalomaniac Red 
China with its satellites, North Korea and 
Albania and the rest of the Communist 
countries. 

For ourselves, and our neighbours, 
China and Pakistan, the prospects are as 
yet anything but peaceful, as the uneasy 
calm seems to be just a phase in the storm 
that still threatens to break with unabated 
and added fury at any moment, particularly 
after Pakistan has chosen after prolonged 
deliberation,, to join with Red China, in the 
latter’s malignaht and rapacious designs on 


our territories, just at the moment 
our emissaries had gone to open negotfe“ 
tions for a peaceful settlement of diffef< 
ences that stood in the way of cordial 
tions being established between oufseireC 
and our closest neighbours. ' l' 

It is difficult to comment on this move 
of Pakistan with restraint, although res-, 
traint is called for as being of the essence 
so that our nation and our friends may 
assess the resultants of this Sino-Pakistah 
pact, finely timed in its announcement, to, 
wreck all chances of a peaceful settlement^ 
between India and Pakistan. • 

Our friends, particularly the British'; 
and the Americans, have been “played for^i 
fools”—as the American slang puts it—i". 
nicely and thoroughly by their ally Paki¬ 
stan. There can be no doubt that the ■ 
details of this precious Sino-Pak pact, 
which seems to contain the elements of aflt ■ 
offensive and defensive alliance, v^fere being 
finalised while the unsuspecting Mr, Harrt-.; 
man and Mr. Duncan Sandys were gdirig,^' 
to and fro between Rawalpindi and. New 
Delhi to arrange for a peaceful settlement 
of all outstanding differences between us. 

The details of thi§ pact is not yet :• 
known to the world outside of the two 
participating countries. But what has been'- 
released through the simultaneous ’ an--; ‘ 
nouncements at Rawalpindi and Peking ; 
makes it difficult for qs to believgi^that any ' 
useful purpose will be served* by the 
continuance of the talks at Rawalpindi* that ', 
opened on 27th Decemb’^ ^ ^ anf, case, a 



:*he mission for further briefing 
j/the imptftSPtions of this pact have been 
assessed by us, seems to be indicated 
this juncture. 

For ourselves, this pact only means that 
must be prepared for a prolonged and 
;^rim struggle against powers that are 
i^ranged against us to take away all our 
^birthrights. Our President in his speeches 
Bombay and Ahmedabad has been ex¬ 
horting us repeatedly to that effect, and 
quite rightly so. This pact, at any rate, 
should open the eyes of those who have been 
dreaming of peace. The peace that is likely 
to be offered to us by both the parties to 
the above pact will leave us little worth¬ 
while to live for. So let us remember the 
old tenet of the Kshattriyas vecrabhogya 
vasundhara and prepare accordingly. There 
is no cau.se for faint-hearted hesitation. 

The World 

In tJ\e World of Power Politics, it 
seems inevitable that divisions and sub¬ 
divisions should continuously develop and, 
thus, by causing inbalances in the power 
alignments, bring about changes in welt- 
ptditik assessments and balances. Herein 
lies the only hope of the world, where 
weak and underdeveloped nations are con¬ 
cerned, particularly if they prefer to stay 
out of power blocs in order that the pro¬ 
gress of their countries and nationals to¬ 
wards self-sufficiency and higher standards 
of living and cultural developments be not 
retarded through excessive stress being; 
laid upon the matter of martial efficiency, 
sufficiency and preparedness, to the extent 
of maintaiiiing forces at the ready in num¬ 
bers, out of proportion to the economic and 
numerical strength of the nation. 

If that were not the case, then weaker 
or less developed nations would have no 
chance of maintaining a separate and com¬ 
pletely autonomous and independent exist¬ 
ence in a world where predatory and ex¬ 
pansionist nations, possessed with a lust for 
territorial gains, had the requisite armament 
and striking power to laupch an aggressive 
^fensive in sufficient strength to over¬ 
whelm th^ victim of the expansionist 
pieWe before the powers in the opposite 
Bli|[hmen^ could p»,.ister sufficient unani¬ 


mity to intervene in force. The 
cedure in the old days for initiating Swiflj 
expansionist moves was to watch the oppos¬ 
ing powers for any major clash of inter^ts 
that would hamper unanimous action against 
such an adventure by the predatory power. 
If the clash of interests were sufficient to 
deter the opposing powers for any length 
of time, or if the rival group were not 
individually prepared for a major trial of 
strength with the group to which the aggres¬ 
sive power belonged, then a major campaign 
of outright conquest and subjugation could 
be launched against a weaker country as was 
done by Hitler against Austria, Czechoslova¬ 
kia and Hungary, Mussolini against Ethiopia 
and Japan against China, in defiance of all 
accepted principles of internationcl behavi¬ 
our. The advantage they had was that all 
three were in possession of very large war¬ 
like forces fully equipped with the latest 
weapons and were fairly closely knit to¬ 
gether in their conjoint determination for 
world domination and conquest, whereas the 
old Triple Entente between Britain, France 
and Russia was split wide open through 
British and French clash of interests in the 
Balkans and the Near East and the complete 
alienation of Russia from its Western allies 
after the Soviets had come into existence. 
The other aljies of the Entente were no 
longer with Britain and France, Italy and 
Japan having joined with Germany to form 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Axis and the U.S.A. 
having gone back into isolationism through 
disgust at the pdedatory moves of her erst¬ 
while allies of World War T. 

After World War II the power alignment 
is more sharp and there are also a far larger 
number of non-aligned States—most of them 
newly independent—who have been given 
the status of equality with the far more 
advanced countries and nations in the United 
Nations Organisation, excepting in the 
Security Council. The two power blocs 
aligned against each other are broadly divid¬ 
ed into the Communist Powers and the 
Western Powers who have with them three 
Asiatic powers, Turkey, Pakistan and 
Thailand. 

The system followed in aggressional moves 
undertaken by powers belonging to either 
group has been to launch minor or major 



ef^siV^ ' gainst innbc^t and unprepared 
>i9faons masked under the guise of aiding' 
nfiiitical groups within the victimised country 
‘ to attain self-determination or to help forces 
of independence to free themselves from the 
domination of imperialistic or autocratic 
rulers—^Korea, Vietnam, Laos, all were 
examples of that method. The exceptions 
were the assaults mounted by Britain, 

■ France and Israel on EgJ'pt during the Suez 
disputes, and the latest campaign of naked 
a|gression launched by China against us. 

In jDoth of these the calculations were 
that the campaign would not generate a 
chain reaction ^ding in a world conflagra- 
•tion because of the major powers, being 
more or less balanced in the strength of the 
forces that were disengaged, in the actual 
shooting war that was going on and the 
victimised country being one that was not 
aligned with the rival group. In the Suez 
affair those calculations were upset in the 
upsurge of World-opinion against the 
aggressors whose action was not deemed 
to be justified by the causes they had put 
forward as being the clasus belli, even by the 
U.S.A. 

The calculations made by the Chine.se 
in the present campaign cannot as yet be 
determined within any degi*ee of certainty. 
But an approximation can be made, on the 
basis of facts that have come to light, since 
the start of the Chinese offensive, regarding 
certain factors that must have been consid¬ 
ered extremely favourable by the Chinese 
for the success of their massive two-pronged 
assault on India. 

The Chinese were not only in the know 
regarding the Cuba adventure of the 
Soviets, they actually participated in it, as 
is indicated by the shooting down of a U2 
plane by Chinese rocket technicians while 
it was reconnoitring over Cuba. Chinese 
military technicians are still in Cuba as a 
matter of fact. So they were well aware 
of the terrific tension that the Cuban venture 
would cause in the West and when that was 
added on to the Berlin crisis the sum total 
would be enough to prevent the Western 
Allies from any diversion of their armed 
forces or armaments to aid India, We do not 
know whether China expected a major con¬ 
flagration involving the Soviet Bloc and the 
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Chinese megalomania has enveldi^, : 
way of thinking that they, that is 
Chinese Supreme Command, are reat^f; 
face even a nuclear World War in the 
that China with her 700 nilllions of peoples 
and vast territories would survive in 
cient strength to dominate a 
world. 

We do not know whether the Chines^ 
expected that the U.S.A. would call for;:^ 
show-down so quickly and with such deti^ 
mination as happened in actuality. 
from the exhibitions of convulsive rage aflid 
chagrin that seems to be consuming th^ 
War-lords of China, it is more than evident 
that they did not expect that KhrushcHe:if 
would choose the path of peaceful co-exist‘d 
ence and spare the world from the tortures 
of infernal hell that would be let loose by 
nuclear warfare. The bald-headed rage 
that actuated Peking to virtually dennounce 
the Soviet Chief and his associates outright 
in such terms as has caused an wide-open 
rift in the Communist world, cannot 
explained otherwise. 

Secondly, there can be no doubt—^not A 
vestige of it—that China came to an under^ 
standing with Pakistan before she venture^' 
on this major campaign of aggression. It 
would be useless and fruitless to attempt 
any conjectures as to what were the ternj|l 
of that understanding and how far th^. 
extended regarding the division, of sppij^i: 
It is more than evident from the repoirts 6f 
President Ayub’s contemptuous utterances 
regarding the chances of India being abfe 
to drive out the Chinese from Indian 
that he and the Chinese were both fuUyi 
aware of the extent of unpreparedness that 
had sapped the strength of the Indian^ 
and of the huge striking forces th^ 
China had amassed on the Himalaya^ 
frontiers. It is also Evident that Pakistani! 
was to act as an effective barrier against 
foreign arms-aid being rushed to India in 
time. And from,the way the dictatorial 
fetters were removed from the Pakistani 
press to enable it to*whip up hysteria 
in the Pakistani people, it seems more than 
probable that the thres^ posed before the 
Indian people bj^he CMiilgi^^ambassadpr, 











Prfm^13*afiiy;»^0oiit four years backj that 
*“iia would be''faced with a two*front war 
i^l.e., with . Pakistan as well as China--4n 
oa^e we did not truckle-down before the 
sllfiisoleht terms of his country, seems to 
i'J^ave been based on a concrete factual base 
feather than on mere assumptions. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
ihote that the reports of the wholesale hoist¬ 
ing of Pakistani flags on the Governmental 
offices and buildings at Tezpur, after the 
panicky evacuation by the local officials, 
as reported widely in the press, have not 
been contradicted. If true, that would also 
be an indicator as to the extent Pakistani 


oA behind’ 

ship veils its'ev;^ aotloU' 

secrecy; foreign newsmen 

trolled and have no access , to the souifii^ Of^ 

news; the domestic press gives of 

policy decisions chiefly by violaitee of 

its invective. 

“Thus the rest of the world has tmly the 
slenderest guidelines on which to make 
judgments of majdr Chinese moves. Lnst 
week there was such a move. The ChiHfee 
troops that had been driving hard agaiiist 
the Indians in the Himalaya mpuntains 
suddenly broke off the engagement and 
announced a cease-fire. „The guns fell 


hopes led to. 

Thirdly, of course, there was the firm- 
conviction that the Chinese party Chiefs 
held that a general upheaval of Communist 
partisans would take place almost all over 
India and that the re.sentment of the people 
would mount with it and overthrow the 
Congress Government, once the Chinese 
crossed the Indian fi’on tiers in sufficient 
force to overwhelm the poorly armed and 
meagrely manned Indian defences. The 
Chinese had spent money liberally and 
their spies and fifth columni.sts had infil¬ 
trated everywhere that was con.s'idered to 
be places of vantage. And the information 
they passed on to the Chinese Supreme 
Command, led the latter body to believe 
in the certainty of a flare-up of large-scale 
disturbances all over India and the chaos 


silent. 

“Thus the Chinese kept presenting the 
world with new mysteries to ponder. There 
was the mystery of why they had chosen 
to attack the leader of the world’s neutrals, 
the nation most assiduously wooed by 
China’s Soviet ally. There was the mystery 
of why they had .suddenly called a halt. 
There was the broader mystery of just what 
role the Chinese envisaged for themselves 
among the nations of the world. 

“These questions obscure the outlook in 
three major areas of competition in which 
the Chinese are engaged—the competitior 
with India for influence all flirough Asia; 
the competition witli Russia for ideological 
dominance among the world’s Marxists ; the 
competition with the West, particularly the 
U, S., which in Chinese eyes is a hostile, 


that would envelop the country, once the 
Chinese marched in. 

It is useless to carry our conjectures 
any further as the events that are occuring 
now are neither in a set pattern, nor are 
they in any way predictable. As such, a 
factual narrative of major events would be 
pf more use at this juncture. It might be 
useful to present two extracts from the 
New York Times international edition, of 
No^vember 25 and December 9 respectively, 
for the purpose of delineating the position of 
the conflict as seen by an uninvolved but 
-interested neutral. In the November 25 
issue, the editorial comm'ents on the cease¬ 
fire unilati^rally annoimced and effected by 
the Chinese began as follows :— 

. ‘“’Ci^hat goes on behind the Bamboo Cur¬ 
tain is far n yr iii M^ teriopg than what goes 


encircling force. 

“More immediate, however, is the mys¬ 
tery of what the Chinese will do now and 
how they will try to exploit their recent 
gains.” • , 

Then in the December 9 issue Roh^ 
Trumbull tries to explain Peking’s moves 
against the leader of the world’s neutral in 
the following manner in his special despatch 
from Hong Kong: 

“In relations with nonaligned countries, 
Communist China has shifted lately from 
the doctrine of African and Asian 
hood” that followed the Bandung 
ence in 1955, to a sterner policy of 
ing weaker countries through sixenith. 

“Thus Peking attacked India.’s northern 
borders, apparently confident that thsa^ 
was much to gain and little to loselin, > 




ieiSmtsy of all^-iuod dne that had bran Com- 
]^Minist China’s beat friend and c^ief ed* 
vocate in intem^onal affairs. 

V“Pehlng^a purpose in India probably has 
several facets. One is the^ obvious military 
advantage in moving across the Himalayan 
harries onto the edge of the vulnerable 
Indian plains. Another is to demonstrate 
' Chinese power at the* expense of India, 
>yhich was forging ahead in the economic 
rivalry between the two countries, both 
attacking similar problems along different 
paths—China through Communism, India the 
Democratic way. 

* “Communist China’s humiliation of India 
was a challenge to the Soviet Union, which 
- had been building a strong political position 
in New Delhi. At the same time it was an 
exhibition to the unaligned nations of 
Peking’s strength. These nations had been 
accustomed to look to India for leadership. 

“In the aftermath, only President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Eepublic 
among neutralist leaders of Asia and Africa 
has shown any disposition to side with New 
Delhi against Peking in the border dispute. 
Others have seemed to favor the Chinese 
•case or have confined themselves to vague 
peace-making expressions. 

“Peking’s fuiminations against Moscow 
over Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct in the 
Cuban affair were an obvious bid for ideo¬ 
logical leadership among leftist parties in 
Latin America. Added to adherents in Asia 
and those Peking may eventually gain in 
Africa this acquisition would complete 
Chinese ideological dominance in the Marx¬ 
ist movement throughout the underdeve¬ 
loped world.” 

The rift in the Sino-Soviet relations 
seem to have widened over the conflict in 
ideas and further by the strong arm moves 
of the Chinese. The latest reports about 
Outer Mongolia seem to indicate that 
liking is not going to let grass grow under 
heaf feet where this jousting for predomi- 
In the Communist world is con- 
Hie reports about Outer Mongolia 
are on a Radio Peking broadcast on 
Detemfoer 23, gviing the text of a letter 
on December 6 by Mr. Chou En*lai, 
the’Cihinese Premier, to Mr. Tsedanbal, the 


Peking in December f# 



on the demarcation of" borderit 
China and Outer'Mongolia. . ; 

The letters exchanged betw^- 
Premiers of China and Mongolia 
tremely brief but polite and friendly^^<.:;^!t 
' Mr. Chou’s message said : “We 
that the signing of the China-Mc^l^ 
boundary treaty will be a favourable cqi^ 
tribution to the further consolidation ■ 
development to profound fraternal 
ship between our two peoples.” 

Mr, Tsedenbal replied on December 
. .1 express my Warm thanks to 
and the Chinese Government for this 
vitation. ‘ 

“I am as fully convinced as you 
the signing of this treaty on the basis'”0| 
the delineation of the MongoHan/'ChhSfi^- 
boundary line through friendly consul^fe 
tiens will be an important contribution^!^ 
the further consolidation—and develojUWeM 
of the profound fraternal friendship , 
tween the two peoples.” y 

Outer Mongolia is one of the world’scf^^- 
est ccuntrie.s which once was under Chlnt^; 
suzerainty. It is bounded on the North 
the Siberian provinces of the U.S.S.R., 
the East by Manchuria and the Tarbagi^^ 
mountains, on the South by the 
province and the Great Wall of Chilli^; 
which wall was built to keep c«it 
Mongols—and on the West by the Turfceshp^:' 
province of the U.S.S.II, Its capital 
Ulan Bator (Red Hero) which is the 
named and rebuilt city of Urga. The 
of this country is estimated to 
sq. miles and the population, also 
about 1,000,000. The North^Westei^ 
of Outer Mongolia is an elevated ■ 
well-watered by rivers and lajteeSi j 
South and South-eastern parts 
Gobi desert with the Ordos desert ' iit .'^1^ 
extreme South-east. * The population r ■is 
mainly nomadic but modernixati^m 
ceeding rapidly under the guidance- 
Soviets. Travel; {»nd cornmuUi<^t|(^' 
terns and building. methods are beiiiji 
brought up-tcMlate accordingly.**!^ y 

The principal resources cbiMlBt: in .tM • 
main of livestock rais^, indudUnig irnttie,' 
sheep, camels ,and 
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^l^fenneJ^^pCoHee?^, which has been strongly 
I^J'^inforced by Soviet aid to the extent of 
^ \llmost 1,000 million dollars, has established 
'Wool cleaning and spinning factories, 
|i;jfeiiilding material plants, tanneries and 
’^;;’ j8hoe factories, etc. It possesses some mineral 
l;,vwealth, in the shape of coal, marble, 

■ tung.sten, petroleum, gold and a little 
uranium. 

■ Outer Mongolia first declared its in¬ 
dependence and severance of fealty to 
China on 13th March, 1921, but the mo- 

. narchy of Bogdo Ocgen Khan remained in 
limited form till his death in 1924, when 
the government proclaimed the country as 
the Mongolian Peoples' Republic. China 
claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until that was terminated by a plebiscite, 
that was enforced by the Soviets in October, 
1945, which brought about a complete seven’- 
ance of ties with China ; Nationalist China 
entered into a treaty with Outer Mongolia 
in 1946. 

Outer Mongolia became a member of the 
U.N.O. in October, 1961, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the U.S.S.R., thus establishing and 
winning world recognition of its status as 
a sovereign and independent country. 

It will be seen from the above account 
that Outer Mongolia has gained greatly 
from its political and economic pacts -with 
tile U.S.S.R. Indeed, but for those lies and 
the understanding on which they were 
based, this country would have been over¬ 
whelmed and swallowed up by Red China’s 
imperialist ambitions and lust for power 
and territory in the same way as in the 
case of Tibet. 

It is evident now from the reports 
mentioned at the beginning of this editorial^ 
that Red China wants to i^-open the ques¬ 
tion of political affinities of this country 
and its peoples as a furtherance of the feud 
with the U.S.S.R., which has now come out 
in •the open. It is likbly to be confined to 
political and economic manoeuvring for the 
.present but considering the utter disregard 
lor humane and moral considerations that 
the leaders of Red China have displayed 
everywhere’ and their’ reckless expansion- 
i^ linked with treachery, Outer Mongolia 
will need all the gji/dance and protection it 
;^can get fromTwib U-S.^.R-, to keep itself 


from being submerged in the morassifof 
Chinese imperialism. ' 

Now to get back to the factual narra¬ 
tive. The cease-fire has been maintained in 
December, though the much publicized 
withdrawal of the Chinese armed forces to 
the nebulous “line of actual control as on 
November 7, 1959,” is as yet very far from 
being an accomplished fact. In NEFA, ihe 
withdrawal did not* start on December 1, as 
was announced by the Chinese authorities 
but started about a week later. It has been 
very slow but fairly steady in NEFA uplil 
now, but there has not been any withdrawal 
whatsoever in Ladakh. 

On December 9, on the eve of the 
Colombo Conference called by the Premier 
of Ceylon and accepted by five other non- 
aligned countries, a spokesman of the 
Chinese Government released a 5,0fl0-word 
statement which was described by our offi¬ 
cial circles as being a sort of ultimatum to 
the Colombo Conference and an open threat 
to the effect that peaceful negotiations can 
only reopen on the basis of terms dictated 
by China, 

The Chinese statement began with a 
long tirade against India, charging it with 
being “aggressive, arrogant and expansion¬ 
ist” and declaring that “in history there 
have been few cases of rabid Exponents of 
big-nation chauvinism and expansionism of 
a type so lacking in proper self-estimation 
as that of the Indian ruling group.” The 
main point of the tirade was that China 
was no longer willing to tolerate the 
dilatory tactics of India with regard to the 
acceptance of its three-point condition- 
precedent for the beginning of peaceful 
negotiations, and virtually demanded an 
answer in the shape of either “Yes” ot “No” 
to the terms laid down by China. 

Pandit Nehru gave a clear and firm 
reply to this demand in opening a debate in 
the Lok Sabha on December 10. In that 
statement he offered to refer the boundary 
dispute with China to the International 
Court of Justice, provided that China agrees, 
first, to the restoration by both sides of the 
positions held on September 8 of this year. 
He gav^clear replies to the three questions 
put forward by China in the latest memo- 



taf^unt The Stat«naian recounts tne 
fins^vers as follows : 

' ‘*M)r. Nehru confirmed that 4n her latest 

Ntfte China had rejected India’s demand for 
restoring the positions of September 8. 
Therefore, he said, “at present there is no 
meeting ground between us,” 

But he gave clear and firm answers to 
the three questions China has posed in the 
.meihorandum delivered to the Indian 
Charge d’Affaires in Peking yesterday. 

• To the first question whether India 
agreed to a cease-fire or not, Mr. Nehru 
replied that the Chinese cease-fire was^ a 
unilateral announcement but India had 
gcceptod it and flad done nothing to impede 
its implementation, 

' The second question was whether, for 
the sake of disengagement of the force.s, 
India would agree to a mutual withdrawal 
of 20 kilometres by both sides from the line 
of actual control of November 7, 1959. 

Mr. Nehru said India favoured dis¬ 
engagement on the basis of a commonly 
agreed arrangement, but that arrangement 
could only "be that China must vacate her 
recent aggression*and return to the positions 
of September 8. The Chinese version of the 
1959 line of actual control was not accept- 
cdjle because it was not in accordance with 
the facts. On the other hand, the September 
8 line was definitely a factual position and 
it could be verified with reference to the 
correspondence between the two countries 
during the past few years. It was also based 
on the principle that aggression must be 
ended before negotiations could begin. 

Ill reply to the third question, whether 
India agreed to a meeting between officials 
of the two countries, Mr. Nehru replied 
that before they could meet the officials 
must have clear instructions regarding a 
cease-fire and withdrawal arrangements. 
Therefore, these arrangements between 
India and China must be agreed to first. 
Between the present positinns taken by the 
two countries on the question of withdraw'al 
“there is the great difference of 2,500 sq. 
miles of Indian territory” and the Chinese 
conception of the actual line of control was 
the result of three months of “blatant ag¬ 
gression and imperialist expansionism.” 

The trime Minister warmly welcomed 


vfhe initiative ■ . by .the . j 

countries now in confereiw?^ alfc 
“We appreciate their feelings/* be saldj bttt) 
he added, “we hope they will, appr^ia^^: 
that the gains of aggression must be 

up” 

The position has remained very mUen"’ 
the same since then excepting for ! the, 
attempts made by the negotiators, led 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the Preurfb^-' 
of Ceylon, appointed by the ColoJfaW" 
Conference. Mrs. Bandaranaike )is either ^ 
in Peking or on her w’ay to it at the tiitt,^ 
of writing these and it is not likely thai'v' 
any substantial move will be put in motionS; 
until much more preliminary talks 
taken place in Peking and New Delhi. v 

Anothei- set of talks have begun at. 
Rawalpindi, on the question of a settle- , 
ment of differences between Pakistan and; 
India. Indo-Pakistani accord is an extreme*,- 
ly desirable but even more difficult of,, 
attainment slate of affairs. The British and 
U. S. missions that came to India to 
ascertain the extent and categories of arms 
needed by the Indian forces to enable 
them to match the fire-power and offen¬ 
sive strength of the Chinese, pressed for 
the opening of talks between India and 
Pakistan to explore the possibilities of an 
accord by direct negotiation. Pakistan in¬ 
sisted that these talks must take place 
immediately despite all the troubles that - 
India faces now. Bakshi Ghulam Mahom- • 
med of Kashmir quite rightly said that 
this insistence on immediate negotiations ' 
under duress by Pakistan was tantamount 
to blackmail. The reason behind the 
pressure laid on India by Britain* and the ^ 
U.S.A. was the officially inspired agitation 
in the Pakistani press for the severance ' 
of ties between Pakistan and the West antj, 
for the acceptance of the offensive and 
defensive pact between China and India. 

The talks have opened in Rawalpindi. , 
The Indian Government has sent a fulfy 
accredited Minister, Sardar Swaran Singh; 
to open the discussions. The U.S.A. has 
clearly staled that the arms aid from 
U.S.A. is not conditional on acqprd bbing 
reached at these discussions but ’that the 
U.S. Government would be. happy if Paki¬ 
stan obtains “access to iOtshmir”—whatever 



‘ te^ ^access’* might signify or tbo. 
Il^^vilego might'-connote! 


^I^ivuege might'-connote! 

Incidentally this conflict has opened., 
eyes to realities where world reaction 
pt^'/Wich an act of agggression is concerned, 
v^^^ew Delhi has been publicizing messages 
sympathy received from the four cor- 
ll'ihers of the earth. But in the ultimate 
analysis most of these seem to be lip sym¬ 
pathy where the non-ali(gned nations are 
-concerned, with the exception of the U.A.R. 


p^hs there. Constltutiottal/x^a^iM 

were made' by ithe British giving it intafnal 
autonomy in Sept^ber, 1960,, It is a more 
or less viable State—dependattt on, ahlis "Ad¬ 
ministration—having ample agricultural 
and mineral resources of ite own. Ihe 
leader of the new republic is an educate* 
and steady 40-year-old politician, Julius 
Nyerere who has been exhorting his people 
to celebrate the newly won freedom v/ith 
hard work. 


and Yugoslavia whose Vice-President is 
on an official and friendly visit to us. Tho 
friendliest response and the warmest ex¬ 
pression in concrete terms of succour has 
come from the West and the Indian people 
would remember it. 

Apart from arms-aid, which is conti¬ 
nuously pouring in from the U.S. and 
Britain and in l&sser quantities from else¬ 
where, many countries have sent in gifts 
of essentials the largest single consignment 
being from West Germany. Complete winter 
equipment sufficient to equip 10,000 Jawans 
was sent by West Germany at a time when 
there was extreme paucity in that depart¬ 
ment—thanks to the lapses of the Defence 
Ministry. 

We had the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (West Germany) on 
a State visit to India from Novemlier 26 to 


In Yemen, on the Arabian Sea coast, 
there is an uneasy lull in the actual war 
between the deposed Imam Mohafned el 
Badr and leader of the rebellion Abdullah 
al Sallal who now calls himself President 
of Yemen. The Imam is being helped by 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan with trooj»—mostly 
irregulars—and arms while Sallal’s princi¬ 
pal support comes from Egyptian troops 
sent by President Nasser. Skirmishes be¬ 
tween the Imam’s irregulars and SallaTs 
forces are frequent. President Kennedy 
offered the good offices of the U.S. in 
December to bring about stability in that 
area,—so far without success. 

There was a minor flare-up, in the form 
of coup engineered against the British 
recognized Sultan, Sai Omar Ali Saifuddin, 
in the North Borneo British Protectorate of 
Brunei in the middle of December. The 


December 5 last. Despite the austerities im¬ 
posed by the war on our frontiers, he was 
given an welcome and he and his party res¬ 
ponded wannly. The name of Dr. Heinrich 
Leubke, the visiting President, was known to 
us as a distinguished worker in scientific 
land development and agriculture and more 
recently a.'f a Minister for Food, Agriculture 
and Fore.sls in the West German Cabinet of 
Dr, Adenauer, prior to becoming the Presi- 


att^mpt was to seize the small but oil-rich 
Stale and to weld Brunei, Sarawak and 
North Borneo into a single independent 
nation. The rebel was engineered by the 
People’s Party under the leadership of one 
A. M. Azahari, who wanted to prevent the 
plans of the British Government for the 
alignment of Brunei with Malaya, Singapore 
and the British possessions of Sarawak and 
and Noth Borneo. The British sent Gurkhas 


dent of the Federal Republic of Germany and British troops by plane into the State 
in 1959. and the short-lived rebellion was almost 


There is nothing very much to report 
in the way of major events worthy of note, 
In the world outside India, for the month 
3f December. 

A new independent nation was born in 
Africa when Tanganyika- became a free 
rej^ublic in the second week of December. 
Tanganyika with an area of 362,688 sq., miles 
and a population estimated at over 9 millions 
haa about 200,000^^ians apd 23,000 Euro- 


snuffed out by the end of the month. 

In Algeria, there is peace, but there 
seems to be an attempt to establish an one- 
party rule in place of democracy, by 
Premier Ahmed Ben Bella. There ate 
news about the hunting out of the partisans 
of the Party of Socialist Revolution, which 
is opposed to the-form of dictatorship pro¬ 
posed by Ben Bella.'^ The Communist 
Party of Algeria has also been banned in 


enforcement of the order prohibiting the 
existence of any other party besides Ben 
Bella’s F. L. if. 

1'he Editor 


The War Fever 


• 

Who says we are not cnlhusiastic about the 
war with China and about our sacred [duly to 
sec the last Chinese soldier out <if Indian terri- 
’tory? We definitely arc. Nof only we, the nttrnial 
and ordinary people of India known as the com¬ 
mon and t>anlcn variety of men and women, but 
also all .our high-level ‘'patriots” (professionals 
as well as amealcnrs), spceech makers, leaders, 
singers (Kirlan, •Bhajan and KawaliAVaUabs) 
firtistes, arti.sts, puhlieily men, eomj)oser3, scien¬ 
tists, eeonoinic planners, experts in I'undamentals 
-—in fad, who not ? From morning till the late 
iiours of the evening, we < an hear what so and 
so has said about ibis or th.it, what so and so has 
composed, r'on(o(;lefl ami sung, what he or she 
has thought of as a sure cure lor national weak¬ 
ness, and so on and so lorth. Broadcasts eicale 
such a medley of high-level thinking, not eoinil- 
ing the (diinese jamming, tliat no one ean help 
dying a hero’s death as HO(ni as one sw'ilches on 
the radio. The songs sung ma) no! have any 
value for melody or fot thoughts which rouse 
l^atiiotie emotions ; but the) have a .similaritv 
with the Chine.se songs broad(;ast b) Peking and 
one can icadily sec ibal they mean to cure 
pui-soniug by administering ollici posions or, 
may be, tlie.se .songs, poems, pidurcs and other 
aesthetic approaches to a national .struggle are 
merely a forewarning of what will happen if the 
Chinese imposed llieir "Mar.\i.st’' culture upon us, 
the Intlians. All this singing, lecturing, announc¬ 
ing, protiouneing. (‘tc., are howevei, a good train¬ 
ing for [luiians to live tlie hard way; foi no one 
who can survive the kind of war propaganda that 
we are referring to, cun ever fall a vidim to 
Chinese aggression. As a method of toughening 
up our morale and strengthening our determina¬ 
tion to win the war and to defend the inolher- 
lan!d to the last ditch, nothing can b« more effec¬ 
tive than to be bombarded at all hours by iocme 
talks from high-level, music and songless music 
and songs, by meaningless lectures on the funda¬ 
mental conditions of victory by experts wallow¬ 
ing in the bathetic morass in order to under¬ 
stand the work of building up a navy and hy 
approaches, contacts and “touches” by all those 


who covet our naye paise, wedding ri^igsi or drew 
studs for balancing the national budget or for 
filling the CAP in the foreign exchange eaminga ( 
of the nation. In fact, we have not been able to 
determine yet the relative priorities in the field •'>, 
of preparing for virtory. Is it pep talk or is it .* 
rousing songs ? Is it donations to the State '■ 
(^»ffers in Indian cuneney or is it bullion which.' 
llic C. ami G. variety of men and women do not. 
possess? Our leaders should have tiiought out .' 
easier and more voadilv understamiable methods ' 
of rousing parliotic fervour in us. They 
have no doubt taken a very wi:-e strip in making 
vir toj) prim.'iiily a matter to be tackled by the 
Ministiy of Finance and the External Affairs 
Mini.strv. But. we rlo hope the Defence Ministry 
will also lake a part in the preparations. A- C. 

Can Money Win The War ? 

Ihc answer is Yes anr.! No. Yes. if the money 
j.s placed in the right hands. No, if it is given to 
people who will waste it. friUr.r it away in 
sihemcs horn of vvliiins amJ f.tfi'ie.s which may 
liavt; ;i vetv jenioti* connectivm with the matter 
of military strcn.rih and. generalh speaking, if 
thr' jiionc) ]". sjit III from a r ommon fund in which 
eveiy governmental (.Icp.ulmcnt ean have a ‘‘dip’’ 
i>i-idcs the ilepailnjoiii vvliieh will incur, sane- 
lion and deal with militaiv r'xpenrliture Think¬ 
ing ill .1 long period miuni r and in terms of 
abslinsc inlerconner tio)).., fundamentals, ultimates 
and L-xticme eventu.d-e oar' may rail everything 
miblarilv nece.-sai v and clleetive. Manufacture 
irf feetling b'lilles anti baby food for instance,' 
should retoive a fii--t juiority in military expen- 
tliiure. as being csMUitiaHv wound vip^ witlj the 
making of good .-oldiers. Happy women produce 
lieallliy liabics who make the best soildiera. To 
make women hajipv one shouitl arrange for the 
fnriMuctioii of beautiful clothing and toilet goods. 
Soltlicrs like and neetl citrus fruits and mangoes 
while in liie fiel.l. A few orchards, therefore, 
shoulrl not be redundant hi planning for national 
defence. One cun go on in this manner for some 
lime lt> illiislrale the absurdity of mixing the re¬ 
mote with Ihe immediiile. \Vc have been told ' 
there is a gravt' national emergency, viz., a 
foreign invasion of our territory and "that we must 
take immediate action to throw the invadetis put.. 

If in such circumstances {<<>ple come along and 
try to fritter away what little •mqney we can 
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t^oUoct in fiulian^t-nrrency and gold, in expendi¬ 
ture whirh have no direct and immediate bearint' 
on liie proMein of removing the enemy fioni 
Indian soil, wo ma) then .«urely feel desj)ondpnt 
■ about ihe vusriom. eHieiono\ and usefulness of 
sueh persons in limes of a grave national emcr- 
genev. In fael. all limds shoidd now be spent 
ej:cln.sir<‘I\ on tiu' r(H'ruitm«‘nl and training of 
.soldiers, oil arms jiurrha.se which includes trans- 
|)i>rt \ellie!e•^. planes and other craft and su))])- 
lies lerpiited bj the aiinv, navy and airforce ; 
and on roail Imiltliiig. jirovisions of lumsing, 
hospitals. toilifi< ations and constiuctions for 
civil defenee. Digging of canals, cleelrificalion 
of towns and villages, setting up ol industiies 
other than those directly and immediately eon- 
neeted with the supjdv of war maUrial ntwil sIo[k 
however fundaincntally these may he linked u)j 
with the ipiestion of national progress. We be¬ 
lieve ifiai if the people of India lealiscd and 
nndeisiiHid elearly and finally llial all funds eoii- 
Iribulrd b\ them would he spent cNelusively for 
direct and iinnietiiate military cxpeiidiluie they 
v^<llll<l -oon give the (e.veirunent of India tnany 
limes more than a mere 25 erores of ru[)ees and 
70.d(K) tolas f»f gold. If the government want to 
laist' funds for their fundamental s( hemes they 
sfmtdd lal.-ic it sejiarately and tiot mix it uj) with 
our national wai effort. 

A. C. 

Hegiii Things in a Small Way 

fn the long list of virtues and sacrifices ->ne 
should pick the smaller anil not loo diflicull 
ones ; pr.irli;.e lho.se lullv anil llioiuiighly before 
going on to imn-violerit e. noil-resistance to evil 
and Ini.d solf.^aeiifiee. i.c.. giving ones life for a 
good rausV (,r a great ideal. Tt is because we do 
not begin ill ,i small wav and prepare ourselves 
lor giealer lliiie.s hv sleadv practice that we 
alw.ivs fail to .K hieve tlie higher ideals and 
ohjeelives. In India di aning the soul, self-immola¬ 
tion, eommijnion with (iod and winning victories 
the spirit hy avoiding meat, alcohol, anger 
and hatre.d arc cveiydaj matters for all those 
who have no claims to any virtue whatsoever. 
Our leaders al.so play the sami* game of self- 
deception and pretension. We like to think that a 
few’ lathi bhivvs on recalejtrant students or half-a- 
seore rifle bullets fired .it random into a crowd 
of‘excited factory ^rkers cannot really affect 
our deep veneration fur and undying attachment 


to the principles preaelw!^ by Gatitama the 
Buddha. We may offer our lives to save' th<5 
motherland on paper, over the radio or before 
mass meetings time and again and yet forget to 
cough up the ruj)ce or the naye paise which may 
really pay the e.vpenscs for maintaining a soldier 
on the battle field who will give his life to defend 
the eountry without indulging in tall tglk. bluff 
or bln-iler. This lias become the rule evcryvjhcre 
since we have learned to talk big and act meanly 
in all fields of life. We cannot teach our ordi¬ 
nal y men to forego their little illicit profits, 
Inibcs or give up had habits and evil, practices 
in {lersonal life or in the matter of watering milk, 
adulleraling food, (heating in weights or quality 
ami so on ; but wc do not hesitate to shout about 
soeiaiimi. Saniodaya or a w’ovld free from W'ar 
ami sin with an air of saintliness vvliieb we lack 
eiiliieiy. .A praclie.il person who really meant to 
be litter)V Iriitnfu). honest and good would go 
about it differcDtly. He would eschew the Ihtl*- 
lies and di.slioneslies to begin with ami insist on 
liis followers to do the same : before beginning 
a eain|iaign on a large-scale against the greater 
evils and sins of human existence. A man who 
tolerates evil, inju.stice and ungodlinos.s in a 
lliou.'-aml little things evervdav of his life all 
aiouml him. cannot ever be leally fit for estab¬ 
lishing a I'loiiiaii Soeielv ba'cd on pure and true 
human relation.s in whieli there will he no place 
for greed, arroganeiy lialiod, lust and uiibridlei* 
pu-siofis. A little humilily r:ml quiet self-examina 
lion will soon prove to all men, big or small, how 
far they are liuly qualified to preach ideals vvliieh 
they never prepare to practise. 

A.C. 

Rehabilitating the Congres-s 

Every elfoit is now being made by the lead 
ers of the Congress I’arty to bring that political 
jiaity hack into public osUrin after the NT. IA 
iucideiils. "I'hc public w’cre very critic at of C'on- 
gre.s,s ideology, Congre.ss methods and Congress 
inlerfeierire with the management of the nations 
affairs in every field of ks life. Had the 
Congress not made a fetish of their Plans, which 
were not successful either in many cases, they 
could have kept the Iiidaii Army better provided 
with modem weapons and fully tnanr.rd loo for 
('nicrgeneies. But the Congress would never see 
reason nor face fads where their Plans miscar¬ 
ried and they continued in a dogged and fanati- 






c^af niaaner to complete tbcir Plans which were 
fjuile useless in certain cases, uneconomical in 
olbeis and expensively non-productive of the pio 
nimicl results generally. That wa.s the j)uhlic opi¬ 
nion and the Congress could never pr(jvc it wiong 
fully atyl well. Added to this were the numerous 
petty (juarells and jealousies which <li\ided India 
up into many factions. I'he States were slowly he- 
conijng over conscious of their “Mights’’ ami 
•territory grabbing continued as in British <l.t).s. 
jobbery, corruption and “wangling” foj- inizc 
p(fsls. Contracts and lici'ni.cs went on nnabaled. 
Imlia ivas being cut up into many se|)aratc pieces 
b\ the (!<»ngi(ss people, lliongbl ibc public and 
there were no argunicni.s nor curative measures 
^nit U]) or povided by the (iongrt!.‘-s or the ('on- 
gicss managed goveinmcntal organisations to dis¬ 
abuse the. public mind of its low (tpliiion of Con¬ 
gress cthiis in the field of inteinal politic.? and 
governance. Tt was Uiougbl everywber(' that llie 
adtninistiration. civil a? well as militnrv, was being 
icdmed to a very low slnmlard liy favouritism 
undeserved promotion? and unjustified siipcr- 
si'ssTons. all ransed by tlie inner workings of an 
evil system of ‘'push up ’ and “pull dowm.” this 
group or that j)crsj»n, which the CongMc.ss lead¬ 
ers introduced an<l which they did nothin,ir to 
keep within bounds. The jiuhlic associated the 
Anerscs in NEFA with this evil system and sub¬ 
sequent Covcinment action in the field of appoiiil- 
nient? and removals piovcd that the pidilic were 
right to a great »*xtonl in their suspicions. In the 
International field loo the {ion,‘;ies..i overdid it? 
propaganda for hrollierly love and jieace at any 
cost. The public bad not realised that pleaching 
peace was not only an ideal but also un esse ntial 
weapon for national defence. In fact, by attach¬ 
ing ovcnniich importance to international 
amity and fcllow'ship and by neglecting inililary 
intelligence and jn'ocurcinont of modern arma¬ 
ments to the point of folly, the Congress leaders 
reduced India to the position of a hcli»less ami 
,'decrt‘pit old woman who could scream for help in 
times of danger but do nothing herself for her 
own defence. This was not a position, thought the 
public, which any seU'-respocting nation should 
occupy and feel proud of it. Even after the 
MTIFA incidents the CongiTss camp still carries 
on the same propaganda for international bhai 
bhai which brought India such misery, at 
least to some extent. It must, however, 
be said in their favour that men like Sri 


ChafAtt do nut believe in ' mixing issnw ; 
in equivocation garbed in metaphyaieal dothes, ; 
Me believes in a fierce hatred for the eneitty, 
who should he attacked, chased and annihilate,, 
And one must be prepared to die id' 
carrying out this plan of liquidation of the ; 
enemy. Tlicre are others in the Congress camp 
who like to dupe tlumiselvcs and others by ton; 
iiig |(ho''>' their hatred of the enemy, “Hate the 
but not the sinners’’ they say. But how can there'' 
be any di.«embodicd sin st'pavatcd from the sin- 
iiers ? And with wh.it vveajmns can you kill ain ■ 
without loiir-hing the people wlio sin? But then, , 
all that i^ liigli-levd thinking anti we poor mor¬ 
tals (annot expect to rise so high. 

In the circumsianccs the (atngress Icaderf 
have now (ome to ralisc that their party needs t, 
rehabilitation in ]»nblic esteem in order to con- ‘ 
tinue a political party wdiich will rule the 
coimlrv. Thuiieh sonit; of their leaders, impor¬ 
tant ones too. arc still thinking of loving the 
enemy or llielr ancestors or deserndants, the 
common and garden vaiicly of Congressmen are 
thinking in a plain and simple manner. They now 
know that one cannot love a poisonous snake ■ 
and (be only way to escape belii.ir bitten to death 
is to (rush the .'^nake under one’s heavy bools. 
Bare fooled men (annot cairy out this scheme ,, 
without ending things up in a fotal finaca. So' 
lieavv bools must be procured even at the cost 
of selling one’s radiogram, long plaving records 
of love songs and < inema implements for showing 
picture- of snake charmers jilaying with snakes. , 
The Coiigiess ha? got to r omc hack to occupy a 
place of honour again in the public mind, think 
all Congressmen who have any common sense 
and a si'i'sp of realities. Others may dote over the 
stuflVd hodies of their 'dead ideals, bnt tliose who' 
realise that ihcjc is not much time in which Itj 
pn'pare to meet the next onslaught by the 
(iliitiese. do not believe in beating about the 
hush. They want to liini the Congress into a fight¬ 
ing unit. Tor tlicy know that the Congress can¬ 
not continue to rule Indij unless they learnt to ’; 
avoid all ideological quibbles and to face Ihc 
enemy squarely, fight them and chase them over 
and across the Himalayas. 

• A.C. 

Arc the Chinese Oui* Enemies ^ 

We are often tvild by^ our highly inteflcelual 
political leaders that wc have no enmity with tlie 
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Chinese people. Strictly logically all Chinese men, 
women and children have not entered our terri¬ 
tory, shot down our unwary soldiers and looted 
our homeslcads in Ladakh and NEf’A and, there¬ 
fore, till inhaliifunts of (jhina are not our enemies. 
But in that ease no people or nation on earth has 
ever Ixen llio enetny of any oilier people or 
nation rit aiutinie in the history of ihe world. 
When i.e speek annul tialions or ]teoptles al war 
we iuej'el'. o-fer l<i l)ie power'- llial rule o\cr such 
nati.nis nr penpl>’^. 'Ih.il i--. ihe juliiif; peo])le of 
onf' (Nrijnliy divoci iN aiinii's to atfatk the armies 
of nnothci fnnnt!\. and. then, we say. ihe two 
nations (ir [.( (iiiles au- e.iejiiK's of one another an;J 
ai'n at \ni’ llu- ( li.Me-,!' tiovenmienl have ordered 
their sm!i),''i- In iiuarh' Iiulia and ihev have done 
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Geneva where he fell ill after attentiing the 
League of Nations’ meeting in 1926 as ap. 
independent ‘observer’ from Indian journal¬ 
ism. Dr. Das was a known well-wisher' of 
the Brahmo educational colony at Bansbari 
village (W. Bengal) and brought his rich 
experience in rural education when* he was 
appointed Director to the Rural Welfare 
Department of Dr. Tagore’s Viswft-Bharati 
which should remember Dr. Das and ’ his 
ii.'^eful activitie.s. He was the principal Eco¬ 
nomist for years at the International Labour 
Offices, Geneva, where I watched him 
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Kujanikanta Das 


On iho 17til August, 1962, expired at 
the General Hospital, Washington DC 
(U.S,A ) Dr. Ru prukanta Das. Econo- 

mi.s! and aiidmi wn]l-I;nown to the rcadttrs 
of, “The M. iiit ro flewiew”, in which English 
monthly and in Bengali “Prabasi” has been 
published niany thntight-provoking articles 
by and on Dr. Das and his talented wife Dr. 
Sony.) PuUi Das, who \^rote a thesis on 
Indian women in Eranch for a Doctor’s 
degree of the University of Paris. She and 
hoi* Tea mod hu.sbajjd, Dr. Das, carefully 
nursed Sri Ranaananda Chatterjee in 


handling its rich library and records, which 
he often quoted in his well-documented 
articles in “The Modern Review” and 
“Welfare” edited by Sri Asoke Chatterjee, 
his co-worker at Sriniketan at the Surul 
Centre as early as 1921-22. Dr. Das wrote 
a book on Indian Labour on the Pacific 
coast which is .so useful. In August, 1946, 
he was appointed Economic Adviser to the 
U. S. Military Government on the National 
Economy Board of South Korea, which 
office he held for 1^ years. 

Kalidas Nag. 


Duty of Polittcianis to wars or changes oi rulers. Big jo& o^y went 

* Political Party members all over India have the followers of new rulers*and the ordinary, 
a ^ecial duty and responsibility to perform and hardly experienced any losses. But the waH* 
carry out 'during the national emergency. In a "'•th the Chinese will he different. They are e, . 
manner of speaking and rally and truly, the Piollfir. race with vast numbers of unemployed and;', 
emergency has been brought about our political starving people among them. If the Chinese 0 (^‘-v 
party men, who have followed the policies of any areas in India their people will grab iftie .v 

their legidcrs im]»licitly and without “reasoning of our poor people. Their people will also,, 

whjt”. That is why we have been landed in this aH jobs, small trades, shops, atelletf;*;. 

• mess and we look^ now at t.ur politicians to pull fact, everything lhal gives the poor maft htB‘" 
us out of the mess, lint oui politicians arc spend- bread. The starving Chinese will act like hungry 
ing their time in Idelivering sermons and expound- ''olves and hy the time they fulfil their cortopre*,.: 
ing the . Ihocrics of patii.Uie action for the bensive hunger. India’s poor men and women will '', 
benefit of their less thoughtful countrymen, bare nothing left for their own maintenance, So,' 
A.S far as we k«ow. very few of our party 'be (xmr p(‘o|de of India should wake up and take 
•members. M.L.A.s, M.L.C.s. M.Ps. and Uajya notiVr of things. Their “liberation” hy the Chinc^ 
Sahbaites are learning to fight, taking parting fire- "dl soon liberate also llieir souls from their 
^^ighliiig, amlujhmce or A.K.P. pMctice or doine bodies, 
aiiv prodiiefive woik at village, town or eilv hnel. 

I he same is true of our Ministers. Deputy Minis- Patriotism 

ters. Whips anil the superior serviec holders'. What is palriolisiu 'i I-, it just puie love of 

Ii.veiyhod> is lei tilting in a non-stop manner with- one’s eouiitry aipl one’s people to the exclusion of 
out doing am actu.d work for the civil oi militaiy ail attaelmiciits to iiilers. ruling elique.s, raj and 
defence of the countiv. It will he in the fitness sin h like things whieli aie found Avitluii the coun- 
of things if all Ministers and other iin umhents of In as fundionally eon.sjiieuous parts of the body 
(iovernmeiit had Ip do some teal woik or take o| the nation ; oi is il loyalty to this man, monarch 
training in some spheie of the so-ealled war effort, or politleal group or religious eouiniunily ? The 
Ml M-L.A.s. etc. should al-o l.v made to woik amwei i- eleai and free from all ambiguity. Love 
^ind learn ihiiigs i'.ir winning the "waT', Pin w ol die muiiln and the nation is the magnetic 
.ire ipiilc fi-d up w'illi the spce,hes. aimouiieeineol-- po!,- ,ii patiiolism |o whieh all }iatriotic hearts 
and advice that ihev giie up in tlieii iisiiat mm- -wiii- aiifomatii ally and unerringly ; ami no other 
slop fashion. Mahatnia C.andlii made eieiv Con- - Misjdcralion o| persi nalilies. culls oi party obU- 
cressnian spin. Ihev should now lake iheii ihoiee g.ilion-. ran rotiie m the wav of that supreme cnio- 
of rolling bandages or giowirip eahliages. Rut ihev lion whieh enlhii'ies eiilire nations to fight for the 
imisf not he allowed to diag the emirifrv into motherlaiid :in*d lisk their lives and all that they 
trouble without suffering any theni.selves. Make po.s.sess fm its fteedoin and honour. Great patriot# 
all of them work and lake training. like (.loniwell and Washington have fought their 

A. ti. kings til csiahlisli the rights of the •nation and 
Poor Man’s War name- (>{ many olhei patriots come to our mind 

So f.ar a.s we ran judge this w'nr has lieen so wlnn we discuss the nature of patriotism. There 
far and will probably remain, if it developed, a have been patriots who have fought for true 
poor man’s war. For poor men, mainly, die. suffer libertv an.d freedom of llieir own people. Among 
and pay for this war. Our soldiers and workers in them we find men like Mazzini, (>aribaldi, Robes- 
war industries will he the poor and all the heavy pierre. Marat, Danton, Lgnin, Trotskey, Stalin, 
taxation ar?d large donations by companies will Kemal Alalurk and a host of other pe.ople. Ihere 
eventually devolve upon the poor. Tn olden days have been too those patriots who had a twisted 
wars were fought between kings and the people sense of progress and advancement for their 
who diriU, suffered or henefitted by wars were the nalion.s. Such were •Hitler and Mussolini. They 
king’s associates, the Lords, the Knights, the Emirs, thought too much of ihcir own iR«as and their 
the Umrahs, and so forth. Foreign invaders looted palriolism really meant a projection 6f their own 
big treasures and the hoarded wealth of the rich whims and fancies. Slowly^ they came to associate 
anfd the poor people seldom suffered any losses due their own personalities with the spirit of their 



unt'J they began’to think that Hitler Wfts 
Germany and meant nothing more than 

Benitu Musfolini. And lhat is Avhy their patriotism 
‘•'hecame a human crime. AH patriots begin their 
emotional life by ffcling a pas.sionate attachment 
le their nalion and motherland. rhe Nation’s 
honour and liai)|>ine'i& become like a itiagnification 
of thoii ovMi lionour and happiness. But if the 
' patriol.s ailn’c\e their objt'clives and theii’ natitms 
begin to move forwaiVl to greatei fulfilments 
then the pain.its sometime,-, lose their sense of 
realitie.- b\ diinking <leep of the iead> wine of 
sneee.ss. In .such case-, the\ mav oeea.«ionallv go 
off the rails like Vliis.solini and Hiller and hi'gin 
to think, feel and ad in an egoistic fnmzy ; 
thinking th.it their thouglits mid emotions were 
e.XdrtI\ what the Nation shouhl think arfil feel. 
Some (il them wonltl e\ca go so far as to lr\' and 
dc.pi'i\e the tialion "I its liheitA and freedom in 
order to pro\e (he supirioiitv of their own whims 
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CURRENT 

Chinese Aggression and India’s 
Defence Effort 

Speaking to the l.ok .Sihha in ,'\[»ril. i9.'i9. 
Prime Vlinisiei \chiu ‘■luted lhat three factors 
gOACined India"' policy towards reo[»les’ China. 
viz., (il lh(' pH'sei\alioti of the serurity and 
integrilv of lndi. 1 . i ii i oiir desire to maintain 
friendly relation'- with China, ami iiiii oiii deep 
sympathy for the [uofile of Jibet. “TIui’l poHey,"’ 
he said. “w<' '•liall (.onlinue to follow becau.se 
wc think it is a coirei l policy, not only for the 
present hut esen more for the future. It AVOuPd 
he a trageily" he eni[)hasized. “if the two great 
countries o^ Asia—India and (Hiina—which have 
been peaceful neighliours for centuries past, 
should develoj) policies ol hostility again.st each 
othei. " \et. e\er since India accorded ofllcial re¬ 
cognition to Communist Chinn in Deeemlier, 1949. 
the latter's polii ies hu\e l»ecn frankly hostile to 
both in;dia and Tibet. Cply a short while after the 
Peoples’ Reuphlie of China acceded to poAver, in 
January, 19.'in. it proelnimed that one ol the basic 
tasks of the ‘People’s Liberation Army’ would be 
to “liberaic 'I’iliei and stand’guard at the Chinese 
frontiers.’’ , 

Tra cing back the bi.story of Chinese commu¬ 
nists, rtiey first eamc into eontael Avith the Tibetans 
ui 193‘1 AA'hcn the Communist armies of the ‘long 


to t^e wishes andkieaires of {sBow national* 
In such cases patriotism decays and Breeds tyran¬ 
ny in its place and the patriots of yesterday assume 
the garb of tyrants. True patriots should never 
allow a professional outlook to cloud their emo¬ 
tional vision. For, lho.se who live arid prosper by 
making use of their patriotic urges, soon begin to 
overstep the limits of pure love ol country and to 
try to build a citadel of .success for themselves 
over the broken rerfiaina of the freedom and 
liberty Avliicli they had fought for and won in 
the past. Such, moral tragedies have taken place 
in the history of nations again aiyU again. Man’s 
ego is the greatest enemy human freedom and 
a de.slr<i\er of the lights of die peoples of the 
w<»ild. There is nothing genuinely good in the ego 
of men Avlio wants to impose their will upon mil¬ 
lions of fellow men. Such men should be resisted 
and rcndcrdl harmless. 

A. C. 


AFFAIRS 

march" escaped into Sinkiang Province with a 
view to evading liatlle Avith Cbiang Kai Shek’s 
army. T'his army Avas im;der Chu Teh, and 
another army of the ‘long march’ under Mao 
Tse lung and (]hou-en-Lai crossed into Tibet 
and looted the rnonaslarics and generally spread 
murder and tlevastalion to whomsoever came 
into contact with them. Later, speaking to Edgar 
Snow, the well known American writer and jour¬ 
nalist, Mao Tse Tung Avas reported to haA'e said 
"tliis is our only foreign debt and some day we 
must pay the ManUurs and Tibetans for the 
piovisions we were obliged to take from them.” 
ft was obviously a slip on Mao’s part to have 
used the Avorjd foreign in this context, for in all 
later pronouncements the Chinese categorically 
and consistently claimed that “Tibet, historically, 
has always been a part of China.” Tibet realised 
even in those early days the menace of China 
and desparately lurn<^l all ways to develop her 
military potentials with a view to strengthening 
her defences for maintaining her national inte¬ 
grity. Unfortunately the British to whom they 
had first turned, were not able to provide any 
substantial assistance in this regard because of 
their preoccuptions with World War II. Later, 
Independent India was obviously yet too weak to 
be relied upon, and seeking a way of evading 



pp 3 sibl 0 farther Chioe^ aggression upon 
^rrUorii^ Tibet sfent a miseton to IVanking in 

Hope of-reaebing an acceptable solution of 
her "borders with China and obtaining recognition 
of her independent status. The Tibetan delegates 
were asked to attend the next session of the 
National Assembly to whom their reijucsts were 
said to Jhave been forwarded for consideration. 
Thejj retruned to attend and were seate<l among 
‘Chinese delegates and phot^graphed. Next day 
this photograph was published in illustrated 
CHlnese papers with the legend that they attended 
as electe<i delegates from tlie Tibet'',ii areas of 
China. India took formal note of the event and 
asked for explanations, whereupon she was told 
that any problem between Tibet and C.hina would 
he solved by peaceful negotiations. How they were 
solved by peaceful negotiations were to he proved 
soon after when, in 1950, the Chinese overran 
Tatsienlu, the buffer area between Tibet and China 
and progressively suborned and overran other 
local governments one after the other. It was 
leportejd that more than 10,0(K) labourers were 
engaged on Imilding ami improving roads 
hptwe<m the two countries and large contingents 
of special troops were being given training for 
long periods at a time at high altitudes with a 
view to acclimatizing them in thc.se high a/id 
difficult terrains. 

These early essay.s in the occupation and 
subjugation of Tibet was followed in Octtiber of 
the same year by overrunniilg 'I'ibet with a 
50,(XX) strong army, reinforced and supported by 
the months-long elaborate plans and organizations 
they had been feverishly building up in the mean¬ 
while. India, in a note to China protested against 
the harmful effects of resorting to military action 
which, it was pointed out, would prejudically 
affect the latter’s candidature for entry into the 
H.N. In their reply, the Chinese Covermnent 
criticized the Government of India as "having 
been affected by foreign influences hostile to 
China and Tibet.” India expressed surprise at the 
Chinese reply and emphasized that she only 
wished for peaceful settlement of the problem 
“adjusting the legitimate Tibetan claim to auto¬ 
nomy within the framework of suzereinty." 

Speaking on the Lok Sabha Debate in 
September, 1959, with a reference to which the 
present discussion has been opened, die Prime 
Minister said, “We realized—we knew that amount 
of history*~-that a strong China is naturally an 



expamionist , 'mhoghoat itiRttyry 
been the case. And we felt thSit the ^teal 
towards industrialization of that country 
amazing pace of it.s population increase, 
together create a most dangerous situation, 
also with the fact of China’s somewhat 
tendeiK^ to he expansive when she is strong* 
realized the danger to India.... If any 
imagines that we have followed our China 
without lealizing the fonscquences, he is 
taken. If he thinks that vve followed it becaj^t 
of feji of China, he is hloubly mistaken.’ 


The logic of the Prime Minister w'ould sefttp]!;; 
on the face of it, to he somewhat muddled 
this muddle-heudedness would seem to have boinn- 
rorrcspondingly rellecled upon his China poUcyi’ 
and all the action oi ommission to act on thn: 
pari of his Coverimienl relative thereto. But 
initial trouble, so far as India is concerned, wouljl 
seem to have stemmed from the initiative taken'^ 
by the Indian Govermnont in regard to two dis» 
fiiictivc matters ; first,, in going out of its way, 
in 1950, to accord India’s official recogniticHl 
to (China's claims of suzereinty over Tibet by 
staling that ithlesired a "settlement of Sino-Tibetan, 
problems by peaceful means within the frame* 
work of .suzereinty.’’ and. later, in initiating an 
agteement vvilli China on the ba.sij of India's 
fotnuil dcilaialiori of her recognitiou of China^S 
rights of suzereinty over Tibet. Thereby tHn 
Prime Minister and hi'* Covermnent not merely 
exposed the fear comjilex that had been vitiating': 
the thinking of the Indian Government, to the^ 
extent of gialuitiou.sly according rights to Chkta. 
in res[)e( t of a third-party nation over whom she 
had no rights whatever herself, in spite of his 
sloute.sl denials to the contrary, hut also th&t i:&%, 
India (Government was ready to adopf any meaita 
that would 1)0 likely to divert Chinese ‘^xpinsiyaH. 
ness' away from the doois of its own c,ountry. Mr, 
Nehru hdfl reci'iilly. in a press interview, Injeil 
re|)oil<;U to have aeensed the We.stern Powers' th 
have been acting as parlies to Pakistani bUck* 
mail upon India in respect of Kashmere. WouM 
not his Government’s dealings with ffje C hip^ 
vis-a-vis Tibet during all the years shiee 19^ 
until J 959 deserve to be rated more or leSft, oh dh 
identical fooling ? • 

Chinese intentions oh India’s noflhern hottitefS 
had begun to unfold itself fairly unambiguohi^y 
even as early as November^ 1950, when a map Vag 
publicized by China sliowing the whole of 



FH)tti8ilayAn''submoantam tracts and even large parts 
the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam as Chinese 
^^i^tory. Portests from the Indian Government had 
inched the reply from the Chinese that these were 
maps, but strangely enough, when the Sino- 
Indian Treaty of 1954 was ratified, this matter 
was not considered or referred t^. The only 
excuse that the Prime Minister could prefer as to 
why this obviously important issue was not raised 
on that occasion was “it was our belief that since 
our frontier was clear, there was no question of 
our raising this issue.” 

In the meanwhile the Chinese ha,d already 
started gradually infiltrating into Indian territory 
lx)lli on the North-west and North-cast and, by 
1959, had already annexed large tracts of Indian 
territory urt'cler Chinese military occupation. She 
has also been building up a large strike-force in 
these areas, laying dow'ii strategic roads, moving 
up equipments and stores, and doing all that is 
normally done to develop an aggressive military 
potential, in these sectors. These incursions into 
Indian territory, which had started in a steady 
stream from as early as 19.'').'>, hal,d already assumed 
quite threatening proportions about ivhich the 
Government of liulia were not cither fully aware 
or of w'hich they were reluctant to dole out in¬ 
formation until the Prime Minister was compelled 
to inform the Lok Sabha in reply to a scries of 
very pointeil questions whieli eouhl no longer be 
ev'^ded. But ••veii then, he attempted to justify 
the Government's and, e.'-ireeially the IJefence 
Ministry's callous and criminal negligence and 
indifferemc in the maltet by endeavouring to 
make out that these facts were of no especial 
significance or importance as, to quote the 
F’rime Ministei again, “not a blade of grass 
grew” in these terrains. A.s events since October 
last year now conolu>iively prove, the Indian 
Defence Iiit(‘lligence must have been supremely 
indifferent' to wlial was going on ; to the, massive 
preparations for the arclimatization. training, 
equipment and sufrplie.s to a huge strike-force that 
had him. in gradual stages, built up in these two 
sectors of India’s northern boundaries and how 
these were able to easily outflank the numeri¬ 
cally weak, militarily ill-equipped (completely 
unequipped would, pertiaps, he a more appro¬ 
priate description), suddenly rushe’d Indian 
armed forces, and penetrated deep into Indian 
territory. ITiese arc also incontrovertible facts 
of ' recent history which nd amount of Govern¬ 
mental causjiistry would help ever to properly 
explain away. 

. The reason why the Chinese, in the face of 
their very substantial' and continuing gains on 
Indian territory, suddenly decided to take a 


unilateral’decmoit to oea$e>iire followed, subse¬ 
quently, by withdrawal or their foroei, is a 
matter which may have had a variety of factors 
to have influenced it, not the least of which ‘may 
have been their obvious miscalculation as to the 
manner and extent of Western arms aid that 
would be so quickly rushed to India’s aid. That 
India’s nation-wide ,dcterininatiun to throw out' 
the enemy, whatever the cost and come what may, 
may have had something to do with such a 
Chinese decision, may also be partly true. But 
that the Chinese menace has not been, by any 
means, liquidated for all times to come, is also 
equally obvious. What oui Government have been 
doing to actually mobilize and, what is far more 
important, to < ha'inclizu ui\rnh>takaUe Indian 
enthusiasm and delermination to meet this un 
lesolved menace on our frontiers, is the question 
that has to be seiiously fared now. Evidence so 
far available docs not indicate that beyond long, 
futile, and often self eontiadictory speeches and 
statements by the powers that rule oui roost for 
the lime being, anv thing piactiral is being done 
to [dace the eountrv on a real war footing or to 
fliiecl and channelize massive Indian tleleimina- 
fion and enlhusiasni towards effective means of 
iesis,ian(e of a powerful enemy. 

It is almost inevitable ll),at a certain mea¬ 
sure of inflatiorr would Ia’ an unavoidable con- 
comririttaril (d anv ma)or '-hooting war for, even 
with the utrno'-t nrobili/alion of all possihl** re- 
sources, inorcdstrrg gaps between revenue 
and the minimal needs of defence expenditure 
would he an unavoidable eventuality. Britain had 
to fight a long and arduous war for her very 
self-preservation and lire funds called for, for the 
[utrpose, had to he correspondingly astronomical 
in rnea.sure. The supply of money in the U.K. 
during the War. therefore, increased between the 
vi'ars 1938 and 1947 by as much 160 per cent 
against an rircrca.se in the naliorral income by 89 
per cent. It is understandable that a measure of 
infiatron for fighting the Chinese War would also 
he rnevilahifj in India even after all possible mea- 
srrrcs for mobilizing resources haW been pressed 
to service. Unfortunately, it is the endeavour for 
this mobilization that, in spite of heavy public 
pressure, seems still to he totally absent. In the 
result, inflation would be bound to come much 
soonet and in much heavier measures than need 
be and which would have the devastating effect 
of freezing resources that could have been use¬ 
fully mobilizrtj earlier. There is no indication 
that Government have been prepared to'^take neces¬ 
sary and expeditious action,—and expedition Is 
of the most vital moment in this context,—along 
these legitimate and fruitful lines. K.N. 
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ff 19 ftti tistd^iished fact that language plays a 
vitt^ to nourish closer ties between a man 
and" anc^tiier. People speaking the same language 
think tiiemselves more or less of the same stock and, 

* therefore, are nearer to otib another. Moreover, 
as exchange of ideas can be launched uninter¬ 
ruptedly, a better understanding is . fostered 
among them and the character, traits, likes and 
dislikes of the man speaking are clearly reflected 
to the man spoket% to. Hiis cannot be made possible 
*if their iqedia of expression are different; for 
example, a man speaking Bengali may understand 
^indi and another speaking Hindi originally 
may somehow understand Bengali, but when they 
meet together they will never understand them¬ 
selves because of the simple fact that the com¬ 
plex of language is as strong in the human mind 
a.s that of religion. One loves one’s own religion 
most, and no less one’s own language. And if in 
a country is spoken only one language, every¬ 
body will love it and from love of his language 
he will love his country. 

But still it can never be presumably upheld 
jhat language is the sole factor to create friendly 
terms between people. Bengali is the only langu¬ 
age in Bengal for centuries; (leople of every walk 
and position of life, of every caste and creed, 
have been speaking it from 12th century A.D. 
But tile tie of one language could not bind them 
together—194.7, Bengal was divided into two for 
mere political reasons, as a result of communal 
feelings rising through the preachings of the 
Muslim League. T^ie same case can he found in 
China and America in the past. English was used 
in England as well as in American Colonies. They 
were lived in by people coming of the same stock as 
well. Still America rose against England and dec¬ 
lared war as a result of which the Colonial 
Govermiienl was formed independently in 
America when they won the war against the 
^thar Country, i.e., England. English could not 
biiid them together. From time immemorial tiie‘ 
Chinese language was spoken and written in China, 
tiie hig^best popitiated country. But during regal 
periods many a leb^tious movement arose and 
t^oar began every now and titen, as a result, 
like hl^oiy oi China is, tiiesrefore, the history of 






internal conflicts and civM wars. Dyntiity' ^ 
dynasty was thrown down and the 
everytime their outlook, ediich caused' 
upheavals in the internal situation of the 
as a whole. 

It cannot, therefore, be very wise to, 
the view that language is the sole efememi^'^ 
create friendship between people. 

India is a vast country. Here are 
communities, many races. There is the Hindu, tlH^ 
is the Muslim, and many others. Is it poaiibte!'^'; 
trample down all such barricades so that 
may come close to one another and a watectigj^ 
nation is built thereupon ? The answer to 
question is very simple. No; a simple no i?^ 
nothing else. ' f 

In ancient times, as taught by out histdiyi 
India, or belter. Northern India, formed '« 
civilisation of its own. based entirely upon tfe 
Vedic culture. One single language was spofcen-:;^^' 
that time throughout the whole country. This yrjil 
Sanskrit. For many centuries Sanskrit was 
in all cultural and political intercourse 
well as household affairs. But no sooner did 
caste system come into being than Saflskr.tt 
its former position. People of very low rank 
social position who spent much of their tim®' fpj 
cultivation of food grains and raising live8to<^: 
had not any education so called. As a result 
could not pronounce Sanskrit as laid down b'jr fTO; 
high priests of the Society, and as such 
dialect grew out of Sanskrit most naluraBj^^' 
Prakrit. Afterwards Pali and Apabbrilt^,.i 
followed suit. Side by side with Sanskrit 
three languages, or better, dialects went -In 
for many centuries. But never was wanti^ M 
unity or integration in the country. People of 
very high social position, who were tiie pi^f^ 
and royal personages, exerted deep-rooted 
ences upon the general mass. Bverypnaj 
fore, though differing in the use of languages 
the same culture and Vedic gospel as the 
principal of life. That is why a cosmic India, 
Northern India, as it* is better to say, was posstidb 
in those days of remote'antiquity. Ahd tiiat 
afterwards its ancient heritage is due t<\ t^ai^j 
reasons. The priests and* royal penotu^ei 
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l^lvere born of high colours looked generally down 
upon ihe people of very low social position who 
• formed the major part of the population as it is 
. today. This w.ay tame the sectarian element into 
the w^hole and the civilisation which was origi- 
■ nally so wcll-hascd and well-formed trampled to 
the ground like a structure built of cards. 
Language, so to say, had no part to play in it. 

Aflci'watds. India many times came together 
under the supreme rule of kings and emperors, 
as in the Mourya pciiod, Rushan period, 
Gupta period, t;tc. In those periods of royal re¬ 
gime norlhein India cxpandeil into a great*'!' one 
covering llie South, the East, Uie West and it was 
no more Norlhein India hut India as a whole. 
Speaking more el.!boiafely, it was dining theic 
times that Vedic culture penelialed into the whole 
of India and not loinained eoneealed in tlie 
limited loinpas of Noilh India from where, it w is 
originated. So far the .South had its own culture 
—the Dravidian culture totally inthpendenl of 
the Vedic one of North India. When these two 
cultures came together, a great liasion was formed 
betwet'n, knitting llw whole of India eultuiallv into 
tlie same even up till now. And language did not 
pul a l.'dr before this union. South fmli.i. like its 
own culture, gave birth to as many as four 
languages, namelv. famil. Telegn, Malay.'dam and 
Kannada; ami these four languages remained 
there as ht'fore like Pali. Prakrit and Apahhiamsa 
in North India. All these language.s of the .South, 
though their oiigin was as primitive as the 
civilisation of the South, eame to form a standard 
of their own comparatively reeenlly. after the 
advent of Lord Chiisl. ITowevei, we can st'c that 
there wore a-j maii\ .is seven great languages pre¬ 
vailing in the eouiili) at the one and same lime, 
in plaee of only one. i.e.. Sanskrit, and mine of 
this groU|> Was suppre.«sed on the plea of one 
langtiage. Si ill the Vedie and Dravidian 
culture-fnsimi was formed like granite stone 
and unity w'as not absent in thi; counliy. This 
was, how-ever, the fact duiing the period which 
started from ‘?rd century H.(i. and fermiimted at 
lOlh century after the Ujdh of Christ, 

The ne\l pciiod was a fuddling one. For at 
least five hundred years unity went out of sight. 
But during the reign of Mughal Emperors again 
India became united and eultur.illy speaking, it was 
compound of Ilindu-Isljimio origin. Languages 
spoken and u.sed in resjioct of administration 
were' many and each was granted its due liberty 


of circulation. This way the great Mughal empire 
lasted for nearly four hundred years and within, 
so vast a period breach of unity was never seeii 
positively, Bui that the great Mughal empire 'fell 
one (lay to pieces and went out of sight in the 
long run, is due the fact that some of the emperors 
and kings had no respect for the religion oi others, 
rather they being the, Mughal, who were intima¬ 
tely related in term.s of religious belief with the 
Mobamtnedans, made iLiUempts and took measures ■ 
likewi.«o to Islamise those who were the 
first to settle in this subcontinent centuries ago. 
Towards llie end of Mughal regime came from the 
west tin; English with tlu'ir modern education-, 
outlook and cultiue. F\>r nearly two centuries 
llicv drove their own car and everything origL 
nuting from the counliv became westernised. 

From all ihe.sc fact', disrussed above the 
Ic-ihoii wo got i> that nnily or integrity did 
novt r dopouded on languago. I'ho Mourya kings 
used Pali not heoau.sc it wa.s iho hmguagc of the 
king.s hu! because it was .spoken and understood 
ihionglioiil the oouiiliv. E.itor. when Sanskrit rc- 
.-.umed it-, lornici' .ippcll.ilon during the Kushan 
and it w.is made the stale language, (iupta period.'* 
and pali hocanu’ o.vtincl. But in (irdcr to meet the 
demand of lln' conl('m|)ora! y f;cncralion in later 
jiciiod*; Saiiskiil wa.s ontcasl giving place tc. 
Piakril and Apahhi.inisa. and no single language 
was ever prodoiuiiuinl in ancient as well a« 
iiu'diaval India. In 1B.S7, one hundred years after 
the Brili.sli landed in this eounlry, a countrywide 
mutiny aro.se among the Sepoys against the Etis! 
India Eompanv for their misrule and usurping 
montality. English was not liien understood every¬ 
where ami by ('vedyhody and no single Indian 
Language was found to take a definite shapt 
throughout the eounlry. Still the Sepoys Ivecanie 
united and rose against the British. What then, is 
iIk' tic that hound them log(?lhcr ? Surely not 
l.anguage hut jiatriolio feelings of the countrymen. 

Todav. a great change lias already taken jilace, 
and the India we are now living in is a changed 
India, changed from its unsophisticated back¬ 
ground of Vedic culture, and later. Vedic merged 
with Di'ci'idiiin. Two eeut'iries wilh the British, 
the people of India digested overmuch the 
western raltiire and modern education. The in¬ 
dividualistic trail which was the outcome of the 
French Revolution has grown deep into the 
heart of every man today and* economic 
dej)res.sion loaded with the unemployment 
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problem, which is a grim crisis since the submit to that of lesser one. This aesun^tibn lii 
British left India, has compelled him to depend on not a vague one; if we look at the conterapararf 
none but himself. -Added to this is the lesson of history of the world, we can see it as easBy, as 
two great wars. Since the dawn of human civilis- anything else. Once in East Pakistan Urdu Was. 
ation never was so much blood shed at a time tried an introduction by the Government br¬ 
and so‘great a sacrilegious murder of humanity Pakistan on the plea that to keep peach 
committed, leaving everything under the pitiable and tranquillity in the country the State 
condition of devastation and disruption. Peopie should be formed on the basis of one i 
^ throughout the world have in their stock the language. Pul this attempt was given a setback 
bitterness of war anti as such they become over- by the people of East Pakistan where Bengali M.. 
cyn.sciou.s ahout the political atmosphere of the spoketi universally, as a result of which thi ’ 
world today. As a direct result everything has Govcmincnt of Pakistan bad to discard the policy, ' 
nutst necessarily become reniodclised to suit the JJ' IHiuli be iinjtoscd on the whole of India on, ; 
elimate of the presctif times, as in the ease of such grounds, it is very likely that sirailer ‘ 
^government, two ^real changc.s have been notice- occnrrcnres will hajtpen in no time. 

'able : there is. on the one hand, Democracy and The British came to India when there was 
(.ommuni.sin on the ttlhcr. '\nvthing w'hich u,, unit) among the slates and kingdoms in the," 
4ia(l its origin nowhci.- but in ibi- bnmnn mind roiintry, and they carm: here to trade, simply to 
recently v\jll, llicrcfon*, most iieccp.-^arily have its trade. But if, on the oilier band, they were 
due reaction if it b-c imponed forcil.ilv upon the motivated fiom the very first of their landing 
gcncratinn following. on this subcontinent bv usurpation, it is nio.st 

Moi cover, the growth of provincial mentality probable that the then kings and nawabs would 
w'lih'h is a lesiillant factoi r»f English education bet oinc united and attempts on their part 
giien as per piiiyiusc, has taken its ro(>t very made to teach the Rritisli their due lesson. But 
deep among the people of (ndia today. Wedded the British are a clever people—a race of shopkee- 
lo this 1 = trade «ml commerce of the ci^untry. pcis. I’cople of contemporary India, therefore, 
captor«‘d and encouraged disproportionately, so failed to discovci the nsuipimr mentality of the 
that hnrning flamc.s b.tvc touched the combustibles foiimr; h.id it bc('n not so, the history of India . 
'w’hiih are in .store for many of tho.so wlni aie nould have heen written otherwise. Imposition bf • 
not benifiled hv that policy. Hindi. a.s it is going on today, is nothing but o' 

From this standpoint the i|iio.s|Ioii as to the like tacth's and so It must turn fatal one day. 

foimulion of a one language Slate v>n the plea of One language Slate, it is free from doubt, ' 

eir.otional integrity is to be judge and no cause, was never in ibe history, and what was never in 
however minor, flircclly or iinliroctly. should in- iiislorv will not In* in India at least in her 
left unattended to. If such be dime, we will see jire.scnt position. 

that it is not possible in India to form a Sla'c In conclusion, the can«e for the absence of 

on the basis of one language, because India is enn-lional integrity, it can be definitely said, is , 

a multilingual State. English playing the. pve- pnliliciil and not linguistic. If it be linguistic, - 

dominant part. In this condition no one single India would not be distracted as it is today, be* 

language except English can meet the demand laiisc for long as two hundred years English, a 

of everybody. language of more impetuo.eily, has been taking a' 

India is inhabited now by a jiopulalion of deep shape at every nook and corner of India. 
440 million among which the largest circulated Rut the case is otherwise. The policy to form 
one single is Hindi (mixed with Urdu), which India lingui.'stically one,,therefore, should be left 
is spoken by only 1.50 million—not a very great immediately, as language may be only one buf not 
proportion. In that case if Hindi be imposed—or the sole cause of national integrity. Had it 
pushed step lyy step, as the vlovernmcnt of India been not so there would have been no war for 
has taken measure to do so—on the rest of 290— American independanee in 1776, nor also could 
million people, it may lead to chaos because of the people of Bengal /lissect thei!; mother land 
the fact that the ratio of greater length will never into East Pakistan and West Bengal in 1947. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID IN INI>IA AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

By S. CHANDRASEKHAKAN, M.A. 

Department of Economics, Andhra University, Waltair. 


Today Grants-in-aid are in a varie¬ 
gated state of confusion. “There is a 
lack of coherence and conformity to any 
broad principles in the system of grants- 
in-aid at present in force in India.”^ In 
1870, under Lord Mayo, they appeared 
in the form of aiding fixed purposes. In 
the “Mont-Ford Reforms, “inverted grants” 
have made the provinces pay the centre as 
the sword of Democles of deficits was on 
the centre at that time, which did not last 
long. The 1935 Act provided Grants-in- 
aid with an impetus. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
suggestions of 1936 regarding the amounts 
to be paid to the provinces for maintaining 
fiscal stability were unconditional and to 
be in force upto 1948. 

Independence pronounced ihe depend¬ 
ence of the slates on the centre. The 
grants at the end of the pre-Independence 
stage were converted into matching 
grants, only to disappear in 1950, except 
those of very specific nature, 

Articles 273 of the New Constilufion 
provides for grants-in-aid to Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and West Bengal in lieu of export 
duty on jute products. As per Article 
275. such sums as Parliament may by law 
provide shall be charged on the consolidat¬ 
ed fund of India in each year as grants-in- 
aid of the revenues of such States as 
Parliament may determine to be in need 
of assistance and that different sums may 
be fixed for different States. Thirdly, as 
per Article 282, the Union and the State 
Governments may make grants for any 
public purpose not withstanding that the 
purpose is not the* one with respect to 
which Parliament or the legislature of the 
States, as the case may be. may make laws. 
Article 280 of the Constitution provides 
for the Finance Commission to determine 
grants-in-aid except tliose under Act 282 
and. the two provisos to Art. 275. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs provides financial 


assistance to States, as regards the provisos 
to Art. 275, for the welfare of backward 
classes. The pattern of assistance was on 
the basis of 50 ;50 ever since the reorgani¬ 
zation of the States was performed. “Re¬ 
venue gap” grants and special grants were 
being given to Part B and Part C States 
before 1966 under the Federal Financial 
Integration Agreements. 

The first Finance Commission consi¬ 
dered the comparative budgetary needs of 
the States which specially shown abnor¬ 
malities. if any, that upset the budgets. 
They “have taken into account the. addi¬ 
tional burdens arising out of the partition 
of the country which have been placed upon 
some of the States.”- Secondly, they have 
insisted upon the Stales to qualify for 
grants by aiming at obtaimng an optimum 
tax structure. Thirdly, the States should 
observe the strictest economy possible. The 
Commission have also kept before them “the 
need for assisting the less developed States 
through special grants which would enable 
them to raise the standards of one of the 
important social services.”* As a whole, 
importance was placed on obligaiions of 
national importance, political partition, 
famine conditions and economic under¬ 
development. 

The Second Commission had, a little 
stringently, imposed upon the principles of 
grants-in-aid in that if a State had raised 
the additional revenue which it had promis¬ 
ed for the implementation of the Plan, that 
State could be considered to have made the 
miaximum tax effort. It also stated that 
grants should be provided to help a State 
to bring its basic standards of social servi¬ 
ces on a par v/ith those available in other 
States. But, since this aspect is more a 
relevant matter for the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Finance Commission jettisoned 
the idea of social service grants. 

The Commission set off important ideas 



stfch as that assistance shWd depend upon 
the fiscal need in a comprehensive sense 
of co-operate planne development, brid¬ 
ging the gap between the ordinary revenue 
and inescapable expenditure and that 
grants have to be of a residuary and un¬ 
conditional nature. 

These large grants were subject to the 
Comhiission’s warning that they could be 
justified only in the context of the Second 
Plan’s larger requirements, but were not to 
be taken as indicating the permanent re¬ 
quirements of the States for their ordinary 
budgetary needs. Nevertheless, the prin- 
c^iples and approach in defraying grants 
have remained basically the same. The basic 
over-all approach of Niemeyer still remains 
valid.^ The Commission, further, saw “no 
reason for departing from this basic ap¬ 
proach to the problem of grants-in-aid 
although our emphasis on the various prin¬ 
ciples laid clown by our predecessors has 
been influenced by subsequent develop¬ 
ments.The Commission criticized the 
concept of “tax effort” of its predecessor in 
fixing eligibility , for grants-in-aid which 
said “clear cases” of inadequate taxation 

are difficult to determine.Low per 

Capita taxation in poor States may simply be 

evidence of low taxable capacity.It is 

.... difficult to dccjde whether a State is 
taxing its people adequately in relation to 
their income and taxable capacity. Some 
kind of empirical judgement is inevitable. 
In our assessment of tax effort we have 
assumed that if a State raised additional 
revenue which it has promised for the Plan, 
if will have done its part.”** 

The third Finance Commission observ¬ 
ed about the principles of grants-in-aid as 
“unexceptionable in themselves, but, diffi¬ 
culties as appreciated by the first Commis¬ 
sion arise in their application. The comc 
parative determination of the tax efforts of 
the States cannot be in absolute terms. It 
has to be related to their tax potential, and 
this calls for a special study.”^ 

The “fiscal needs” affected by develop¬ 
ment programmes apart from the “budget¬ 
ary needs” formulated by the first Commis- 
sibn and the reaffirmation that grants-in-aid 
should be considered in a comprehensive 


sense of the fiscal needs tj» subserve the 
requirements of planned development^ 
have been taken note of by the third Conit 
mission. “. . we should not leave out of 

consideration the fiscal needs of the Plan. 
Our terms of reference also give recognition 
to this principle by directing us specificalfy 
to take note of the requirements of the 
Third Five-Year Plan.”* 

The Commission, while appreciating 
that centralization and regimentation in 
some degree are inescapable in the context 
of planned development, felt that the States 
should get out of the fear that their auto* 
nomy is being unduly frustrated due to the 
restrictions and conditions attached to the 
grants. 

The question of covering 75 p.c. of the 
revenue component of the States’ Plans was 
objected to on the ground that it would have 
serious impact on the concept and mecha¬ 
nism of national planning. According to 
the majority of the Commission, only 25 p.c, 
will be left to be given under Article 282 
to provide flexibility and the bone of con¬ 
tention in the Di.sscnt Note is that it will 
weaken the hand.s of the Centre in enforcing 
compliance with the Plan. “If there are 
defects in the present system (grants made 
under Article 282), they are capable of 

being remedied.Measures to impart 

greater flexibility to the present system 

have been recently devised.But to 

displace such a system by a system of 
statutory grants, is like throwing the baby 
out with the bath-water.”® The Govern¬ 
ment of India have rejected the recommen¬ 
dation of the majority and acepeted the 
views of the official representative in the 
Commission.’" 

From the study, one conclusion will be 
that the States have to be the agents 
economic developments, depending upon the 
Centre. There seems to be little place for 
thinking about their sovereignty whether 
it is at cross roads or at the right place. “... 
In practice, it has been found , by both 
Canada and Australia and the U.S.A., that 
sizeable federal grants cannot be avoided." 

. .. .strict observance df the principle of fih- 
ancial independence would mean that, they 
have to be treated with *8 raw and primitive 
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" fatalism ivhich.is valid only in respect of 
acts of God.”’- Fifteen j^ears of Indian 
history of federal finance is not clear 
enough yet, ns regards any decisive policy. 
There stems out controversy between the 
discrotioriary and statutory grants. More 
than once, it ha.s been suggested to go deep 
into the principles of grants-in-aid as well 
as the qualifications to be attached. It 
will be good to save the baby from being 
thrown out with the batli-watev. but it 
should not be strangled in our anxiety to 
I’edress if. A pormancut body attached to 
the Pl.UiJiing Poinrni.ssion might auger well 
to make j)ro|ilems simpler. Nothing pre¬ 
vents thc' research bodies to examine the 
advanced sy.stems again and find some soiu- 
lion in an organi.salion like (he Australian 
Commonwealth Gr.ants Coinmis.sion, While 
as.sessiiig the needs of the States pickled 
with ip.eqnaJities. if is also a matter to 
be pondered that premium should not be 


placed on the prodigals at the expense,«f 
the provident. : 
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V I H V.5KM)R V^ A I II SEAL 

nf.s Contributions to rhilo.suphi(ai Studies 

GvS (’ CHATTEIMEE. M A , Ph.D. 


Sir Brajeiulranath Seal's contributions to 
philo.-:o}'hicai ./uches are many and multi- 
farioirs. It is rot ’piissiblc for me to enumerate 
them all or lo di.scuss any of them at full 
length ,S(tme ol his contributions bear 
directly on stnetlv philosophical topics and 
problem.s. as tor instance, his monographs on 
the Sankiiya-Patanjala theory of Evolution, 
the Vedamie View, the Atomic theory of the 
Buddhists and of llie Jainas. .and the 
Scientific method of the Hindus, i|n his 
well-knov.'n woik, ‘ The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Ilurdii.s. ^fn the.sp we may 
add his learned paper on “The Test of 
Truth” read at the International Congress 
of Orientalists held in Rome in 1899 A.D., 
and The Quest IJtcrnhl in which he sought 
to transcribe basic philosophical ideas in 
forms of pure poetry. Some other contri- 


l:.ulionL> of his consist of a philosophical 
study of religious, sociological and cultural 
subjects, as for example, his remarkable 
dirssertalions on “Comparative Studies in 
Vaishnavism and Christianity with an Ex¬ 
amination of the Mahabharala Legend 
about Narada’s Pilgrimage to Svetadvipa”, 
“Foundation of a Science of Mythology in 
Yaska and the Niruktas with Greek Paral¬ 
lels,” “Origin of Law and Hindus as Foun¬ 
ders of Social Science”, ai^i his most learned 
Presidential Addresses at The Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society at 
Bangalore in 1924, and Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Parliament of Religions in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1936. Still some other contribu¬ 
tions to philosophical studies were made by 
him in his most instructive and illuminat¬ 
ing talks and lectures to University students, 



gorile of wWch have ,been preserved in the 
form of notes, and in his wonderful “Sylla¬ 
bus of Indian Philosophy” based on those 
lectures and focussed on all the areas of the 
vast and variegated field of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, of which some have been explored 
and many still remain to be explored and 
studied. This syllabus will serve as a perpe¬ 
tual source of inspiration and guidance to 
generations of students, .teachers and re¬ 
search scholars in Indian philosophy all 
ov«r the world. But above all, the most 
valuable contribution he made to philoso¬ 
phical studies in India is his pioneer-work 
in the field of comparative studies in philo- 
ftfjphy. 

There was a time, wJiich is within living 
memory, when the charge was often heard 
ajjainst Indian philosophy that it was nut 
based on independent reasoning but on 
authority and, therefore, it was dogmatic, 
rather than critical. What was, and still 
now i.s, necessary to remove this stigma of 
dogmatism attached to Indian thought by 
uniformed Western critics, is a comparative 
study of Indian and Westcim philosophies, 
and a critical estimation of the value and 
validity of their respective contributions to 
the world of philosophy. Sir Brajenciranath 
Seal was eminently qualified for inis task, 
and it was he who probably first undertook 
the work in right earnest and accomplished 
it in part with great success. He is thus a 
pioneer in the field of comparative studie.s 
in philosophy and has inspired many other 
.scholars to work in the same field. His great 
achievement in this direction is The Positive 
sciences of the Ancient Hindus, published in 
1915 A.D. We would hero explain some of 
the chief contributions of this valuable work 
to the comparative study of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus is a series of monographs on the 
scientific concepts and methods formulated 
by the ancient Hindus. It is a study of ancient 
Indian scientific thought and it seeks to cor¬ 
relate the Indian scientific concepts and 
methods to parallel Western ideas and 
methods, and thereby bring out the contri¬ 
butions of the ancient Indians to the scienti¬ 
fic thought of the world. These studies in 


Hindu Positive Sciences were inteniled by 
Sir Brajendranath to serve ee a pbelimiheiy 
to his “Studies in Comparative Philosophy”, 
a projected work which did not see the light 
of day ; and for this the philosophical world 
i.s left the poorer to-day. 

In The Positive Sciences of the Andwif 
Hindus we have first an illuminating inter* 
pretation of the Sankhya-Palanjala theory of 
prakriti and the giinas. The concepts of 
prakriti and ihe gunas pervade the whole of 
the history of Indian thought; and they are 
also found in popular literature. But their 
philosophical import is shrouded in mystery, 
and could not be grasped oven by many 
competent scholars. This has been brought 
out by a comparative study of them in this 
work. The Sankhya-patanjaia theory of 
prakriti, we are told hero, is the earliest clear 
and comprehensive account of the process of 
cosmic evolution, viewed not as a mere meta¬ 
physical speculation but as a positive prin¬ 
ciple based on the conservation, transforma¬ 
tion and dissipation of Energy. 

The nianiicsted world of objects is traced 
in the Sankhya to an uUimatc, umnanifested 
ground called Prakriti. The unity of Prakriti 
i.s an abstraction ; it is in reality an undiffe¬ 
rentiated raainlold, an indeleiminale infinite 
continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These 
Real.s are termed Gunas, and are classed 
under three heads (1) Sattva, (2) Rajas and 
(.I) Tamas. Sattva is tlie Essence which 
manifests itself in a phenomenon, and which 
is characterised by this tendency to mani¬ 
festation, the Essence, in other words, which 
serves as the medium for the reflection of 
Intelligence. Rajas is the Energy which is 
efficient in a phenomenon, and is fiharaeter- 
Lsed by a tendency to do work or overcome 
resistance. Tanias is Mass or Inertia whlcK 
counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do 
work, and of Sattva to con.scious manifesta¬ 
tion. The ultimate factors of the physical 
Universe, then, are Essence or intelligence- 
stuff,. Energy or activity-stuff, and Matter 
or the stuff characterised by mass or inertia. 
The infinitesimals of Energ)!- do not possess 
inertia or gravity, ^and are not therefore 
material, but they possess quantum (pari- 
mana) and extensity (paricchaniiata). The 
very nature of Energy is to do work dr' to 


produce motion (calam and upiastaiiiblilli- 
kam). All Energy is, therefore, ultimately 
kinetic ; even potential Energy (anudbhuta. 
vritti'Sakti) is only the Energy of motion in 
imperceptible forms. 

Tile Giinas are conceived to be Reals or 


manifestation in them. H^ce, thete must he > 
a manifestation^essence in things in addition 
to their mass and motion constituents. This 
essence is sattva, whereas motion and mass 
(or inertia) are rajas and tamas respectively. 

If we keep in mind these ideas about 


substantive entities. But they are not in¬ 
dependent and self-subsistent entities; 
rather they are interdependent moments in 
every real object of the world. In intimate 
union these enter into things as essential 
constitutive factors. In everything of the 
world there is an intelligence-stuff by 
which it manifests itself to our intelligence, 
an energy-stuff by which it moves or sets 
other things in motion, and a matter-stuff 
which counteracts the tendencies to motion 
and manifestation. But though co-operating 
to produce the world of objects, these 
diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coale.sce. In any phenomenal product 
of their co-operation they continue to exist 
distinctly in different proportions. Whenever 
anything is produced there is a preponder¬ 
ance of one over the other two. Thus in a 
body at rest. Tamas or mass is patent, Rajas 
oj energy is latent and Sattva or conscious 
manifestation is sublatcnt. In a moving body, 
Rajas is predominant, while mass or inertia 
(tamas) is overcome. In voluntary activity, 
the transformation of Energy (rajas) goes 
hand in hand with the predominance of con¬ 
scious manifestation (sattva), while the 
matter-stuff or Mu.ss (tamas), though latent, 
is to be inferred from the resistance over¬ 
come. Thus the interaction among the gunas 
is of a peculiar nature ; in it there is co¬ 
operation but no inter-penetration or fusion 
of the ultimate elements of things. In West¬ 
ern science and also Natural philosophy, the 
physical world is ultimately traced to matter 
and motion which were once supposed to be 
externally related, but are now taken to be 
inseparably connected with each other. On 
t)ie Sankhya analysis, however, all physical 
things contain an intelligence-stuff in addi¬ 
tion to matter and motion. For, without 
such an element we cannot explain the 
manifestation of objects in experience. Just 
as light manifests objects which reflect it 
in different measures, so intelligence mani¬ 
fests things which ..contain an element of 


the Gunas and their interaction we can 
understand the process of cosmic evolution. 
In the beginning of the process there \yas a 
condition of equilibrium, a state of uniform 
diffusion of the Reals, in which the tenden¬ 
cies to manifestation and motion were 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of 
Mass. Although all the materials necessary 
for building a world-system were there, the 
impetus for the creative process had to be 
given by the light of the Purusa or the Self, 
Just as a sleeping body begins to move and 
act when it is awakened or enlightened by 
consciousness, so Prakriti begins to create 
when it is roused from quiescence by the 
consciousness of the self. But the self’s con¬ 
sciousness docs not add to the Gunas or the 
reals or Prakriti, It only serves to end the 
state of their uniform diffusion and equi¬ 
poise. The proce.ss of cosmic evolution goes 
on and is closed within Prakriti itself. The 
law of evolution, according to the Sankhya, 
is differentiation in integration. The process 
t>f evolution is one of progressive differen¬ 
tiation of the undifferentiated and within the 
undifferentiated. The order of succession 
i.s not from the whole to parts, nor from 
parts to the whole, but ever from a rela¬ 
tively less differentiated, less determinate, 
less coherent whole to a relatively more 
differentiated, more determinate and 
more coherent whole. The process of evo¬ 
lution is not as, on the Spencerian theory 
it is supposed to be, the transition from a 
homogeneous unity to heterogeneous parts, 
and then the integration of the heteroene- 
ous parts into a whole, a process which 
goes on repeating itself for ever. Nor does 
the process conform to the Hegelian for¬ 
mula of dialectical development from 
thesis to anti-thesis and from that to syn¬ 
thesis. On the Sankhya view, increasing 
differentiation proceeds pari passu with 
increasing integration within the evolving 
whole, so that by this two-fold process of 
what was an incoherent, indeterminate 




homogeneous whole evolves into a co¬ 
herent determinate heterogeneous whole. 

The different stadia in the order of 
cosrhic evolution are represented as 
follows: 

(1)^ The unknowable and uncharac- 
terisable original ground of the world of 
objects—Frakriti or the Reals in a state of 
equijibrium. 

• ’(2) Tho knowablc nr empirical uni¬ 

verse as the stuff of consciousness—Maliat 
or* the intelligible essence of the cosmos, 
evolved by dilTorentialion and integration 
within file foi-rnless Prakriti. 

(3) ITie individuated but still in- 
detenninale stall bifurcated into two 
!-(n-ics—-Subicct-experience and Otbject- 
exptrienco, the one comprising the empiri¬ 
cal Ego. Asmita or ylhankara; tlie other 
comiirising. through tlie niediation. of the 
former, the subtile velucle.s of potential 
Energy, the ultimate subtile eonstiUienls 
of the mateiKil world—-Taumatra or 
Siiksnta-blmla. 

(4) 'ni(’ (h'teiinina'u' stuff of the 
Subjeei-senes m tlie form of siusory and 
mol(ir stufl, aiii> that or the t)bj(.ct-series 
in tlie foi'm of atomic matter-stuff in w'hich 
the taiuntaras are aetuaii.sed as sjiecific 
sen-able Eneigif's---ihe Parainanus or the 
a'lnos of dilo'ient kinds (if gi'o-is matter. 

(5) 'i'lie eoJieicnt and integrated 
maMer-sluif or iiuliviiiual sulistances like 
morganie (/bjects. vegetalile and animal 
orgarii.-yms, all of which are subject to 
change or evolulioa and dis.solution, 

(6) So th(' cosmic series moves on in 
ascending stages of unstable equilibrium 
until the rev'crse course of equilibriation 
and dissipation ol Phiergy, which constant- 
1} accompanies the evolution and trans- 
iormalion of Energy, completes the dis¬ 
integration of the universe into the original 
unmanifested ground, Hie unknowable 
Praki'iti. 

Throughout the process ot evolution 
the Reals—Saliva, Rajas and Tamas— 
assume an infinite diversity of forms and 
powers, but they can neitlier bo created 
nor destroyed. The individual objects of 
experience are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay which are 


only due to changes of collocation and 
sequent changes of state from tlie poten¬ 
tial to the actual. The total amount of 
Energy, therefore, remains the same, while: 
the world is constantly changing and 
evolving. It follow's from this that cause 
and effect are only more or less evolved 
forms of the same ultimate Energy and 
that the sum of effects exists in the sum', 
of causes in a potential form. What we call 
the cause and the effect are only the un- 
manifeslcd and manifested forms of the ■ 
same thing, power or energy. All effects 
are contained potentially in their material 
causes and are manifested by certain con¬ 
comittant conditions w’hich set free the 
energy of the cause and make it patent 
and manifest. The Sankhya view of causa¬ 
tion llius follows logically from its doctrine' 
of the consol vation and transformation of 
Energy. On this view of causation the 
jierploxing problem of the relation between 
cause and effect conceived as two separate 
entities does not arise. If the cause be 
soinelhmg diffeient from the effect and 
siparatetl fiom it by an interval of lime and 
space, we cannot understand how any 
eiu;igy or force can jia.ss from the former 
1o the laiter. If, how'cver, cause and effect 
!.<* I'cgarded as two different states of the 
harno things or power, the hypothesis of a 
] assage ot energy from the one to the other 
bix'omes unnecessary, and the effect may 
he .c;ud to be a manifostation of the energy 
latent in tlie cause or rather the unmani- 
ftsted causal energy made manifest. 
Another point of special interest that 
should be noted here is the Sankhya con¬ 
ception of atoms as complex • systems, 
dituins are not regarded as simple, indivi- 
sil)le and uHimate constituents of matter. 
There are three stages in the genesis of 
iTiatter; (1) the orginal infinitesimal units 
of Mass which arise within Prakriti when 
it.s original equilibrium is disturbed 
(lamasa-ahankara called bhutndi) and 'on 
which Rajas or Energy does work, (2) the 
infra-alomic potencies, charged with differ¬ 
ent kinds of ene:cgy, which result from the 
action of Energy oi'^ the original Mass- 
units (tanmatra), and (3) the fiW different 
kinds of atoms which are said to be -the 
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. irdivisiblf! parts of gross matter, but are 
IhemsoJves complex Tanmatric systems 
(Sthula-bhuta-pavamaim). Thus atoms are 
found to be complex systems of potential 
powers or energies which are infra-atomic 
in their nature. Thi.s is a splendid prophecy 
about the divisibility of atoms now admitted 
by modern Western scientists. 

The Arlvaila-Vedanta theory of Maya 
and the vvoiid's evolution out of it is re¬ 
garded by many as a phile.suphical puzzle. 
Let us see what light one gets on this puzz¬ 
ling malU'i' from the standpoint of the 
positive science's. Maya is regai'ded by the 
Wahuitin as tlie material cairso (upadana- 
karara) of the woiid. The power of Maya 
is the power to realise tlie unreal -to impart 
pi'actual Jh'alily or mediate existence to 
that which does not and cannot possess 
absolute Reality or sclf-cxistcnce. Maya is 
at once real and unreal, while Brahman 
(Self) is absolute Reality, absolute Intelli- 
genoe and alisolute Bliss. The world 
cnolve-^ out of Maya (mayapiDrmama), so 
that Alaya ui tlu* Vedanta replaces the 
Prakrili of Sankhva. But Maya and by 
irnplicaliou the world, originali's out of 
Brahman not by a process of iwolution 
(parinama), but ol vivarta or seif-.alicna- 
lio'i. The .SI If-ahcirafion of tlie Air ohne, 
acting tb' iitgh Maya, produces in the begin¬ 
ning the subtile etomeni of Akasa which is 
one, infinite and all-jiervasiic and has the 
capacity of sound. Finni Akasa evolves 
Vayu as a subtile gaseous matter which is 
instinct with the potential of mechanical 
energy, i.e., of pres.sure or impact. From 
Vayii come.5 Tejas as a subtile radiant mat¬ 
ter which' ci.-ntnins in polcntia tlie energy of 
light and heat. Ap evolves from Tejas and 
is a subtile viscous matter, instinct with the 
potency of taste. Lastly, Earth comes from 
Ap and is a subtile hard matter which ])os- 
scsscs the potency of smell. These five 
subtile elements are compounded in five 
dilferent ways to give rise to the five 
gross material elements of those names 
(Mahabhiitas). The gross element of Akasa 
is produced by the combination of the five 
subtile elements in *tho proportion, four 
parts of Akasa and one part of each of the 
other four subtile elements. Simlarly, each 


of the other four gross elements is produced 
by the combination of the subtile elemnetg 
in the proportion, four parts of that eleraen't 
and one part of each of the other four—the 
four parts of the element to be produced 
being the radical in each case. This process 
by which a gross element is produced from 
the subtile elements is called Paneikarana 
or quiutuplication. 

The subtile olemonls (suksnia bhulas) 
an' forms of homogenous and continuous 
matter, without any atomicity of structure. 
The gross elements (niahabhutas) are com¬ 
posite. I)ut even these are regarded as eonli- 
riious and without any atomic structure. 
Vedanta speaks of Anu or the atom not ns 
an ultimate indivi.sihle discrete constituent 
of matter, but as the .sinallo.st conceivable 
quantum or measure of matter. When the 
gross elements arc once formed, the differ¬ 
ent kind.s of .substance or individual things 
and beings are derived from them by the 
evolutionary process called Parinama. Matter 
is constantly undergoing change of states. 
Causation is fins change of states m matter. 
The effect is only the cau.se in a new colloca¬ 
tion. Change is of two kinds.' It may be a spon¬ 
taneous process, without external influence. 
Action from without is not always a condi¬ 
tion of change, nor is it necessaiy that more 
than one sub.slanco should combine to .gene¬ 
rate naother sub,stance, e.g., the formation 
of cuixks from milk. Change may al.so be 
due to combination with other substances. 
Such coinbinatimi may produce a compound 
substance vdiich po.sse.sscs either like quali¬ 
ties with the constituents or unlike and new 
qualities not to be found in the constituents. 
In this way the world’s evolution goes on 
until the reverse process of dis,solution be¬ 
gins and completes the disintegration of 
the cosmos into its original gi'ound—May», 
the inscrutable power of Brahman or the 
Self. The Vedanta i,s at one with the 
Sankhya in holding that the self which is 
just consciousness as such, is above matter 
and the cosmic process of evolution. To 
create another substance, e.g., the formation 
of self is the logical presupposition and the 
rational ground of both the process of evo¬ 
lution and the world-systems formed by it. 
It somehow starts the course of evolution, 
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bat is not itself subject to evolution or dis¬ 
solution. This is a truth which no theory 
of fivolulion, old or modern, can afford to 
ignore and far less deny. 

So far we have considered what light 
a compartive study throws on the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta theory of cosmic evolution. 
Tlie limited scope of the present paper doe.s 
not permit us to study in a similar way the 
eontributions of other Indian Systems to the 
subjee!. But the value of the entire 
body of Ilimla positive Sciences depends on 
the sciewtilic method of the Pliiidus. And 
this we jiropose to consider next. 

, By .scientitie method is meant the 
method of di.scovering scientific truths. It 
i.s the method of e.stabiishing genm'al truths 
abiait tile fact.i of c-xperience or the objects 
ot tile world, in citlici' wonls the method of 
di.sein'crin'i the laws ot Natuie. The value 
oj a seineee defietifir (.•■ilirely on tiie value 
of the joet'uod It follows in its investigation 
oj 'ho phenoimiia ol JN’atuie to arrive at 
certain genei'ai truths. So the question as 
io the rigid srumtific rnotlmd occupies an 
inqiortanl place in Indian Logic. ScientitiC 
method con,sits of two main parts, namely, 
oh.'oj'vaiien of and e.xjieruneids on faclis, 
;i?id g'eiie! alisation of facts in the form ol 
law;: or prmeiples. W'^dli regard to the liist 
prut we find that the enlire apparatus of 
Hindu seieidifie method jiroceeded on the 
basis of observed instances carefully 
ai.aly.sid and .sifted. Tims was the stiurce of 
the phsysieo-t'hfmical theiines and clas.si- 
fications. But in Anatomy the Hindus went 
a step further anti practised dissection on 
dead bodies for purjioses of practical 
demonstration. In some sciences the ubser- 
\atioii of facts was precise, minute and 
thoroughly scientific, while in others it 
was rather defective, probably on account 
of the lack of piacticai interest. Experi- 
Tuents were, of course, conducted for pur¬ 
poses of chemical operations in relation to 
the arts and manufactures But of experi¬ 
ment as an independent method of proof or 
discovery, the instances recorded in books 
are rare. This may appear to be a serious 
defect in the scientific method of the 
Hindus. But here we should point out that 
the experimental proof of a scientific 


hypothesis involves the logical fallacy of 
affirming the consequent. It is here sup¬ 
posed that if the consequences of an hypo¬ 
thesis are verified, the hypotheses itself is 
true. But this is not necc*ssarily so, for 
there may be other hypotheses that would 
yield the same consequences. Experiment 
cannot prove a scientific hypothesis simply 
by verifying its consequences. For this,, 
other factors like repeated observation and. 
careful analysis of observed facts are essem 
lially neee.ssary. The observation of facts 
must he free fj'om the fallacies of mal- 
oh,serva1ion and non-obscrvalioii. These 
were carelully studied by tlie ancient 
Hindu Hunkers and ascribed to three prin¬ 
cipal causes ; (1) Dosa or defect of sense- 
organ and of necos-sary stimulus, e.g., 
fhsca.-.ed condition of the senses, dim light, 
etc; (2) Saiiiprayoga, i.e., pre.sentation of 
n I'.u'i or an aspect instead of the* wdiole: 
and (IJ) Samskara or the di.sturbing in¬ 
fluence of mental predi.q)osiuoii. e.g., e.x- 
peetation, memory, haliil. prejudice*, etc. 

The second part of the scientific 
method di'als with the problems of infer¬ 
ence and generah.sation, or induction from 
paiiiculai fads of otwervation. Inference 
111 Indian Logic is based on the establish¬ 
ment of an iiu-ariabie eoncomiltance between 
ihe middle term and the major term, or 
the ground and the ohjeet of inference 
(vyapti). Thus inference is neither merely 
i'oimal nor merely material, but a combined 
fonnal-matenal, deductive inductive pro- 
ci'ss. It is neither the Arislolclian syllogism 
which ib a formal-deductive {iroce.ss, nor 
Ivlill's iiuluclimi which is a matcrkii-induc- 
tive procc.ss, but the real inference which 
must combine formal validity with material 
truth. In the West the modem school of 
mathematical logic now recognises this 
truth and makes a distinction between im¬ 
plication and inference^ As regards logical 
form, inference in Indian Logic consists Of 
five propositions for purposes of demons- 
tiation, and of three propositions for that 
of acquisition of knowledge for oneself. The 
third proposition is called udaharana and 
is a general proposition which is supported 
by facts of observation. It thus combines 
and harmonises Mill’s view of the major 
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premise as a tvief memorandum of like 
instances already observed, with the Aris¬ 
totelian view of it as a universal proposition 
which is the formal {ground of inference. 
But the (lucstion is : What is our warrant 
for taking the leap from observed to un¬ 
observed cases ? Under what conditions are 
we justified to assert a Universal Real pro¬ 
position on the basis f)f our necessarily 
limited observation ? What is the ground or 
the method of induction ? 

According to llio Buddhists, a general 
proposition may be based on the principle 
of causality or essential identity (karya- 
karanahhava or tadatiiiya). If two objects 
arc related to eaeli other as cause and 
effect, or if the two have the same essence, 
then we may say that they are universally 
related, i.e., wheiever the one is, the other 
must be. There can be no excejition to their 
uniform relation, since that would lead to 
the absurd position that an effect may be 
produceil witliout any cause or that an 
object may lie different from itself. If then, 
we can dLscover the relation of causality or 
es.sontial identity between two objects, we 
con arrive at a universal or general propo¬ 
sition which is the ground of inference. To 
discover the causal relation, the Buddhists 
recommend the method of paiicakarani 
which consists of five steps as follow^s: 
(1) non-perception of the ‘elfect’ pheno¬ 
menon, (2) perception of the ‘cause’ pheno¬ 
menon, (,t) perception of the ‘effect’ pheno¬ 
menon m immediate succession, (4) dis¬ 
appearance or elimination of the ‘cause’ 
phoiuanenon, (5) dsiappearance or elimina¬ 
tion of the ‘eifoct’ phenomenon in imme¬ 
diate succession. The method of pancakaraiii 
it will be seen, is a combination of the 
positive and the negative application of J. S. 
Mill’s Method of Difference and, as such, it 
may be called the Joint Method of Differ¬ 
ence. It has some, advantages over Mill’s 
methods of Agreement, Difference and Joint 
Method of Agreement and Difference, each 
taken by itself. It obviates the difficulties 
in which each of these‘methods is involved. 
If when all other circumstances remain the 
same, the appearance of one phenomenon 
is iinmedialely followed by the appearance 
of another and Its disappearance is imme¬ 


diately followed by the disappearance of the 
other, we become doubly sure that the onte 
is the cause of the other. Similarly, a 
universal proposition may be based on the 
discovery of an essential identity between 
two objects. Thus we know that'all men 
are animals, because animality belongs to 
the essence of both, and men without ani¬ 
mality will not bo men. 

r ' 

The Naya method of induction is diffe¬ 
rent from that of the Buddhists. Fur 4;he 
Naiyayika.s. causality and essential identity 
aie not the ulliniale grounds of induction, 
but arc tJiemselves cstabl^hed by induction. 
There is but one method of induction which 
consists of the following steps ; (1) Anvaya 
or observation of agreement in presence 
between two facts, (2) Vyatireka or obser¬ 
vation of agTcertic*nt in absence between 
them, (3) Vyabhicaradarsan,a or non- 
otiservation of any contrary instance in 
wliicli the one is without the other, (4) 
UriulhiniraNa or elimination of all external 
conditions on wliich the relation betwe^en 
the two facts may b(' suspecli'd to be depen¬ 
dent, (5) Taika or indirect prcKif of in¬ 
variability of the relation by exposing the 
cmlradictions which arise out of its denial. 
(l>) Samanyaiaksann perception or percep¬ 
tion of the universals which under-lie the 
particulars of expciience and constitute the 
ultimate ground of induction. It will be seen 
here that the Naiyayikas agree with J. S. 
MJll in holding that the principle of causal¬ 
ity is itself an empirical generalisation, 
although it is universal in its scope and is 
nowhere contradicted in our experience. 
But they do not accept W'ith Mill four or five 
methods of induction. For them the induc¬ 
tive nu'thnd is one, although it is a complex 
process in which we have to pass through 
several stages. That this is really so is now 
admitted by the Western logicians when 
they say that none of the methods of Mill 
can by itself establish and warrant induc¬ 
tion and that they should supplement one 
another for conclusive inductive proof. As 
Sir Brajendranath says, “Mill’s Method of 
Agreement breaks down in dealing with 
cases of unifox'mities of co-existence uncon¬ 
nected with causation ; the Nyaya method is 
a more daring and original attempt, and is 



far more comprehensive in scope, being 
applicable to all imiformities of co-existence 
an(i of causation alike”. 

The account of The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus given here is very 
brief and fragmentary. It hardly does justice 
to the range and depth of the comparative 
study of Hindu positive science and its 
mcjthodology that.one actually finds in the 
book. But it will serve some useful purpose. 
It will give one some idea of the achieve¬ 
ments of the ancient Hindus in the positive 
science;; and their methodology. It will also 


convince one that the contributiqps of 
ancient Indians to these subjects deserve* 
careful consideration even at the l 

day. Above all, it will, we hope, create ■ 4 ,;' 
lively interest in the comparative and critJr,; 
cal study of Indian philosophy. If competent' 
scholars devote themselves to this mudi ' 
needed and fruitful study of Indian thought. 
in all its aspects, the unfinished work of 
Brajendranath will be continued and somp'{' 
day compkitod. And the result will be &\-i 
great revival of Indian thought with a greit’’.; 
future before it. ' 


rriE CHINESE TANNENG 


INDUSTHY OF CAl.CUn'A 


By SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


'I’bo Government of India of late had 
doclarcci that all Chino.so residents in India 
were to be r/'gnrdcd as foreigners. The 
bidian G(iV( j-nim.'iil liu;; aft('r th:.it, decided to 
ido[) their business. 

Chine.so Banks used lo fiiiatiee lhe.se 
Chinese Tanners. Uplo the jjtescnl time 
the Chine.so Tanners of Calculta had been 
expanding year to year. It had not been 
possible al any lime to get an accurate idea 
of the volume of business in Leather handl¬ 
ed by the Chinese because of the violent 
resistance offered successfully by those 
people to submit to the requirements of the 
Factory Act, Industrial and other similar 
Acts and also to provide correct reports. 

The volume of business is estimated to 
be many crores of rupees worth of tanned 
leather per year of which a large portion is 
exported and brings in foreign exchange for 
India. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 non- 
Chinese people find occupation in various 
capacities in connection with the Chinese 
Tanning Industry, 

Although so many people find occupa¬ 
tion in the industry yet for tanning work 
proper the Chinese employ no other people 
but themselves. 


Iiiflifui Chainars In Chine,se Tanneries 

In the Chine.so Tanneries it is only the 
ror;ugnaiit wm’k-tliat of liming, dehair- , 
i'lg and Ho.^hing Ibo liido.s—that provide em-,' 
ployment for non-Chine.se. Indian Chamars 
do these jobs for the Chinese. All subse¬ 
quent processes are conductt>d by the,,' 
Chinese bi which Chinese men, womett 
and children find employment. As far as;, 
possible, the Chinese keep their process,,, 
secret to themselves. They do not let 
non-Chinese know the formulae they use^, 
i(.r making liquors, varnishes, etc. 

The Chinese in families conduct leatbar-; 
manufacturing operations as family occupsi- i 
tiou from dcliming to the finish. The factories’ 
ha\*e pits, machii\eries, etc., which are utilis-' 
od by individual families paying so much U>1 
the factory owner for allowing the different,; 
processes to be worked and machineries to, 
be used. The labour is that of the fqmily 
unit. The machines are hired out at a piecO, 
rale of turnover. The huge Industry of 
the Chinese in Calcutta is really decentralis¬ 
ed and manned by individual families. 

The capital is^ found partly from the 
family resources and partly by the, factory 
owners, partly by Chinese Banks and also by 



v'Jndian Rv^gistered Co-operative Societies. 
Two Indian Government Co-operatives are 
there in IJie same area of Tangra, Calcutta, 
to help the Chinese Industry. 

On account of the aggressive war im¬ 
posed On India by the People’s China, the 
Government of India has wisely put in res¬ 
trictions on the movements of the Chinese 
and the Ciiine-e Banks have been frozen. 
The t’tiinese Tanners are daily being thrown 
out of employment. Ultimately as the 
natural consequence of restrictions and ot 
shuttirig off (/f Trading, tlie vast Industry is 
bound to eollap.so. 

The Cri.'b' (lie Chinese Tanning Industry 

The i’"'‘.s[)i,'c1s of this industry are of its 
being' clo.scd down. It is likely to create 
CGnsKk';-.''o!e disiurb:mce in India’s economy 
if till- buhl dry IS allmved to cellapse, eom- 
placendy. ::s is being felt by on-lookers like 
mo today. As has been pointed out already it 
is not only the several hundred Chinese that 
woukl be affected but thousands of Indians 
also woidd b<' alfecled and the stoppage of 
the sup['l 3 of leather from Chinc.;:e tanneries 
will create a void which cannot be allowed 
to liappi'ti. 

.'\ w IV shwuJd be found for p''event- 
ing till' ei’i'atien of any such void. 

A Sclicino for Continuation of Normal 
Conditions 

To Dt gin with, the Government of India 
should take a census of the Chinese in the 
Chinese tai^im nes of Calcutta and record 
the material po.sscssion of all individuals 
and families. 'Phi.s has in a way begun but 
may be, not so thoroughly. After the re¬ 
cord of possession is satisfactorily taken the 
Government take.s the assets over for keep¬ 
ing in custody. The tannery property, all 
investment tliereiu in* building macliinery 
' Slock in trade*, hides, leather and chemicals, 
become Government of India properly. The 
. Chinese jxipulation in tlie Chinese Tannery 
Camp or Town are ordorcQ to work and 
become only laboureii!; in the industry. 
Tanning work goes on undisturbed exactly 
in th6 same way in thti same family units as 


before. The difference will be that the erst¬ 
while proprietors of family tanning units will 
now work under India Government order? as 
controlled labourers under surveillance. In 
place of what they used to get as profit on 
their turnover, they will now get -tokens 
01 cards for obtaining their necessaries in 
proportion to their turnover. The scale 
will be on piece rate. They will have no 
oi^protuniiy now of having savings or pre- 
fils. In their communistic society in 
China, they live something like this sort of 
life of labour under Government suiveil- 
lancc and thi.s .should be acceptable to the 
Cliineso population of Calci tta. Regimen- 
lation of all families is the rule in China.* 
What is suggested may be nothing more 
Ilian what js normal in People’s China. 

Government priivides the liides and 
(hcinicals and other requirements and 
markets the product through the usual 
channel in the old way where lit lie change 
would be precejitible. 

In order to accomplish this the Govern¬ 
ment will have to cordon off the area of 
Chinese tanneries. Let ys call it the 
“China Tanning Camp,’’ It will be admi¬ 
nistered by a Special Officer wilb .special 
powers. Supply of water and fo(.>d mate- 
I'liils, liiel and clothing, slalionery, etc., will 
be provided agaimst labour tokens. There 
will be Government-owned simps of all 
poi-sible requisites normally required for 
I'lvie life. Considering the violent ternpe- 
lament of Chinaman in general it would 
bo necessary to have a full contingent of 
ordinary and armed police for the Camp- 
town. The police vigil will be round the 
clock-day and night—and every group 
say 3 or 4 factories, will have one police¬ 
man on duty by shifts all day and night. 
Necessary Police Camp, Hospital, Bazar 
and Prison will have to be allocated to the 
China Tannery Camp. On the other hand 
there will be all amenities pos.sible in a 
Camp life within the cordoned area. 

The Final Shape of Chinese Tanning 
Industry in Calcutta 

The first phase consists of taking 
over the industry by the Government of 



India and treating the Chinese population 
as working families maintained by the 
Gfovernment and employed in tanning 
work as they used to do under control and 
regulation. 

In the second phase—ps' the process? 
of taking over gets normalised section by 
section in the area, the families of Indian 
subjects are put along with the Chinese 
. families as employees of .India Government. 
As the newly introduced family gets effi¬ 
ciency in the technique of leather manu¬ 
facture, the teaching Chinese family is re¬ 
patriated by paying back in cash for the 
property taken ^over at the outset. In this 
.way what is now the Chinese tanning indus¬ 
try may be in course of transfer a Bengali- 
Behari-Uttar Pradeshi leather mannfactur- 
fng indiestry of Calcutta. 

Chaiiiar-vs-Non-Chamars 

It is only the Chamars or their equi¬ 
valent caste people in India who handle 
hide ond tan them, llie same system as 
the Chinc.se employ for tanning by fami- 
Les is pj'evalent ?n U.P, where the State Gov¬ 
ernment has created tanners’ co-operative 

societies and eonstrucled tanneries. Fami- 

• 

lies as propi'ietor.s work in the compound. 
The faniihes are free to buy raw materials 
and hides from anybody from anywhere 
and they are free to sell the finished 
leather anywhere. They have to pay the 
co-operative for such material as may 
have been purchased from the Co-opera¬ 
tive. They have to pay the piece rate for 
machinery utilised or for hourly service as 
of the disintegrator for crushing bark or 
myrobalams. They sell to the co-opera¬ 
tive or outside and pay back the dues to 


the Co-operatiVies. The system Jbas 
the Chamars from the clutches of ruopey*, 
lenders. Those who are in the Co-operative! 
are earning double of what they used tdV; 
earn unaided. An additional amenity 
that their houses are now free from the,;; 
offensive liming-fleshing smell and of taan' 
refuses. This is what has been happenhi^/; 
in U.P. and U.P. Chamars might easriy ;; 
fall in for participating in the second pha^.V 
of replacement of China families by Indian';*; 
families. But the Chamai's of Bihar an^;" 
U.P. do not as a rule bring their familiesf"; 
to Calcutta, 'rlierefore, the taking ovey ■ 
!-hou](l have to be done by Bengalees. It ' 
is unlikely that Chamar families from ■ 
the villages of Bengal would bo available' 
to participate in a form of life to which 
they arc not accustomed. They have 
neither the initiative, nor the adaptability,. 
nor the enterprising spirit to take up 
family tanning in town conditions like the 
Chamars of U.P. For filling the place of ' 
Chinese families new Bengalee families of. 
middle class or poa.sant class people will , 
have to be trained up. 

A.S a trainer for tanning my experience 
with Bengal js that they take to from liming 
to finishing process quite normally and 
acquire speed and skill in course of a 
year by devoted urge to learn. I have 
faith that if proper environment is created^' 
and proper ideology is presented, youngw-'■ 
men and women of Bengal in families will ) 
take up the industry and fill the place of 
Chine.se tanners and bring in culture and 
good breeding of the Bengalees to the 
t.anning Irnde and contribute to tltp ci'eation . 
of a high grade of civic life as an elevat¬ 
ing occupation and not a degrading occupa¬ 
tion as it now is. 


LIFE WITH AN AK'riS 1 

By MRS. D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 

VI 


“A of beauty is a joy for ever.” It 
seems ever so paradoxical that an artist 
whoso joy is to create thinj-'-s of beauty finds 
pleasure in the game of destruciion. But this 
sort ('f diversity is found in Sri Devi Prasad 
Roy Chowdhtiry. He can be as hard as he is 
kind. His heart melts when ho sees a person 
in distri'ss and when he is nut able to give 
some relief. This trait he might have in- 
herited from his mother. Many a crook has 
taken advantage of this softness in his 
nature. More tlian once his knidness had 
been returned by an ungrateful gesture 
froxn the I'oeeivcr.s. His sensitive nature 
rebelled aijainst this attitude and for the 
time Ixeing it hardened his heart but it could 
not wipe out the natural disposition of the 
man. 

In spile of the predominance of this 
trail in his character Devi Prasad is not 
what nno would call a man of mild temper. 
He flares up if anything goes wrong. He is 
very conscious of his own honour and he 
can never excu.so anyone who tries to stulti¬ 
fy his name. He would do all that is in his 
power to make such a person bend down in 
himhiily and regret his own action. 

Devi Prasad is a peculiar person. In his 
talks he is a thorough aristocrat, with a 
staunch faith in the purity of blue blood. 
But in liir works he is with the proletariat. 
His “Triumph of Labour” depicts the 
struggle of the working man whose every 
sinew rise.s up in arms to fight against odds. 
In the ‘Victims of Hunger” the grim reality 
of starvation is portrayed in a way which 
makes one’s heart cry out for the suffering 
crowd. The terrible carnage of the Calcutta 
famine which ho witnessed with his own 
eyes, inspired the artist to execute this 
piece of work. We find the same sympathe¬ 
tic trend of his feeling for the poor in his 
stories such as the “Kickshaw Puller” and 
the, “Xtustbin.” 

Yet this same man. is a firm believer 


in the distinction of class. According to 
him the insignia of birth is sure to manifest 
itself in each man’s life. A man who is bem 
in poverty, even if he is able to accumulate 
wealth, will seldom have the generosity of 
a prince w'ho is born in the midst of luxQry 
and for whom magnanimity of heart forms 
a part of his tradition. The latter’s heart 
would bleed if circumstances did not allow 
him to act according to the dictates of his 
nature, while each act of charity of the 
former may be the result of deep calculation. 

II gi'ieves the artist to acknowledge 
that the class that was once responsible for 
the development of art and culture in our 
country is gradually on the decline. Tlie, 
clamour for equality, ho says, has affected 
the condition of this class. "I’lie artist fears 
that the continuous suppression of their 
natural inclination will soon bring a change 
in their mentality. 

Another peculiar characteristic of Sri 
Devi Prasad is that though ho lives in the 
midst of a civilized society he is essentially 
a primitive man. He loves the wild beauty 
of the jungle and the natural way of living 
of those who are still out of touch with 
civilization. Whenever the pent-up atmos¬ 
phere of the conventional life seems to 
suffocate him, he longs to run to the 
wilderness to invigorate his system with its 
fresh and uncontaminated air. But such 
opportunities are rare in his life. A man 
who is bound by duties at home and in the 
office cannot often indulge in such luxuries. 
He ha.s to wait patiently for his chance 
after fulfilment of his obligations. When his 
mood prompts him to run away and his 
responsibilities make him linger, he feels 
the burden of family life and curses his own 
folly in having entered into matrimony. Yet 
I wonder whether a person with such 
strong emotions could have been happy it 
he had none to shower his affection on or 
to growl at, when he felt out of sorts. 



’ The moment he Is free he is ready with 
his paraphernalia which are certainly not 
^all. Apart from its sombre beauty the 
jungle has yet another attraction for the 
artist. He is a keen ‘shikari’. He was at¬ 
tracted ^by this sport from his boyhood. His 
uncle’s armoury at Tajhal used to entice 
him. But since children had no access to the 
place, h*e had to wait for his opportunity to 
•steal the weapons in tho darkness of the 
night. He accompanied his uncle in some of 
his shooting excursions. These were great 
occasions for the boy and he looked forward 
to them'with a lot of expectation. Sri Gopal 
Lai Roy (tho R*ijah of Tajhat) his uncle, 
believed in shooting his beast, perched 
safely on the back of an elephant while his 
poor victim was driven towards bis death 
by the beaters, giving the animal no chance 
of escape or aggression. A great retinue 
therefore accompanied them during these 
expeditions. Devi Prasad neither approved 
of this method of shooting nor its pomposity. 
Yet his love for shikar impelled him to 
join the party. Once, during tliesc expe¬ 
ditious he shot a panther and his heart 
bounced with joy. But he dared not claim 
his bag for fear of being forbidden to 
touch a weapon in future. He knew his 
uncle was a jealous shikari and thought it 
prudent to let him usurp the credit of the 
hunt. 

P^or a long time after my marriage 1 
was ignorant about this trait in the artist’s 
character. It remained dormant for an ex¬ 
tensive period and was revived when our 
son grew big enough to possess an air gun 
and start shooting at birds. He began to 
incite his father to go for picnics where he 
could make free use of his weapon. I 
joined with my son in order to have the 
benefit of .some fun and an outing. Picnic 
as such has no attraction for my husband. 
He cannot understand why people should 
go out of the way to have their meals when 
they could enjoy the same at home and 
with greater comfort. But any prospect of 
shooting was most alluring to him. Being 
aware of this weakness we tempted him 
with the bait. He fell into the trap and 
agreed to go. By this time he had pur¬ 
chased a double-barrel gun and a rifle 


and procured the licence. Chir gardener Who 
perhaps felt the need of a few coins in hiS 
pocket as reward, declared most emphati¬ 
cally that we could easily get ducks and 
birds at a short distance from the city. 
Vandalur, a place about 35 miles from 
Madras, was chosen for our first trip. We 
w’ere told we might have a chance of meet-' 
ing with a leapord if we could stay there 
overnight. This of course, I came to dis¬ 
cover later was a mere hoax to dupe the 
artist and drain his purse. Ours was a 
fairly big party and therefore the temptew 
were not successful in their premier 
attempt. But their continued perseverance 
had its effect. The artist fell a victim to 
thoir plot, wont to Vandalur once again and 
came back disappointed. 

Our next excursion was to Nagalapu- 
ram, a village about seventy miles from the 
city. Some interested fellows gave the 
artist to understand that its neighbourhood 
was infseted with leopards. Since there 
was a traveller’s bungalow where we could 
stay, it was decided that 1 and our son 
should accompany him with a few friends. 
We went with the intention of spending a 
few days there in consequence of which.we 
hatl to take our servants and some essen¬ 
tial articles. I and my husband had a 
small argument about what things to take 
and what not. I was in favour of taking 
the minimum amount of luggage. He pro¬ 
posed that we sliould take the water filter 
but I was strongly against it. I explained 
to him how difficult it was to carry the 
thing in the bus or in the car and at the 
end of it my wish prevailed. It was al¬ 
ready dusk when we arrived at Nagalapu- 
ram. My husband and his guide went in 
search of game after partaking a light sup¬ 
per while w'o rested in the bungalow. A 
heavy downpour started shortly after the 
shikaris had left. About midnight we 
heard the noise of some bullock carts inter¬ 
mingled with human voices. Any noise in 
a sli’ange place makes one alert, I was 
wondering what it could be when the ser¬ 
vants who were sleeping outside called out 
“Madam, please open .the door, faster has 
arrived.” To be sure there stood the 
ihaster with his merry band, drenched. in 
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rain and damped in spirit. Attempts were 
f} made to encounter the beasts on the two 
following nights but with no better success. 

• The only substantial result of this expe- 
l dition was a shikar story written by the 
artist in which he represented his wife as 
the most fastidious of women where house¬ 
hold matters were concerned, assigning to 
himself the role of the scapegoat of her 
attacks. This story consists of a number 
of amusing episodes and few could ever 
gue.ss that most of the alleged facts depict¬ 
ed therein were the outcome of the artist’s 
imaginative faculty. The story writer has 
the privilege and 1 do not grudge the fun 
enjoyed at my expense. 

Gradually the shikar mania, if I may 
call it by that name, took a serious turn in 
Devi Prasad’s life. His ambition was to 
bag a tiger and he was always on the look¬ 
out foiT opportunities for the fulfihnent of 
his desire. 

During World War IJ, when there was 
Some scare over Japanese bombs, I with my 
son and the servants were sent to Reni- 
gunta, a railway colony about a hundred 
miles from Madras. It was almost a solitary 
imprisonment for me. I had no one to talk 
to and nowhere to go except, for a walk ini 
the evenings. I was feeling miserable and 
cursing the war for being the cause of my 
banishment, when one night we were sud¬ 
denly awakened from our sleep by the 
sound of a horn followed by a loud knock 
at the door. As soon as it was opened, in 
came Devi Prasad much exhausted and 
badly hurt owing to some accident. A trail 
of heavy luggage came after him. Much of 
it consisted of his inseparable firearms. 
The school closed a month before its time 
by the order of the Government, and since 
ho started immediately, he had no time to 
inform us. 

An active person without specific work 
is 'a difficult person to live with, Devi 
I^asad did not know what to do with his 
time and kept himself busy with all sorts 
of impossible demands. Situated as he was 
he was in no mood tp paint pictures. He 
did not like his guns and rifles to remain 
idl(» and was enquiring from everybody 
whether there was* any place near about 
where he could make use of his weapons. 


Mamandur, ten miles from Renigunta, was 
declared as the ideal spot. 

Soon all preparations were made to 
start. It was a place where no foodstuffs 
could be had. Since we went with the 
idea of spending a whole week, we had to 
make adequate arrangements for our food for 
not less than eight members. Their appetite 
appeared to have increased ten-fold with 
the knowledge that no eatables were avail¬ 
able at that place. I, who had to provide 
for them all, found it extremely difficult to 
manage and was too eager to get back to 
Renigunta. The artist was unconcerned 
about my position. Eveiy evening he col 
lected his food and went to spend his night 
on the “machan” waiting patiently for the 
elusive animal. One night wo heard a gun 
shot and ran to meet the shikari when his 
cart approached our bungalow but the ex¬ 
pression on his face told us that the result 
was not .satisfactory. 

Devi Prasad’s spirit of adventure was 
roused by these repeated failures. When 
the war was over and people could move 
about more freely from one place to another, 
the artist made the best use of every avail¬ 
able opportunity to run to the jungle. This 
enabled him to get three panthers and shoot 
two Bengal tigers, one of which escaped 
with his wound to die in his natural envi¬ 
ronment. Their skins arc still hanging in 
our room to tempt the shikari to further 
attempts. In spite of his keen interest Devi 
Prasad is not very lucky in these exploits. 
It seldom happened that he did not meet a 
tiger in his quest but the cunning beast es¬ 
caped from being his target by taking a 
position beyond range. Once he saw a tiger 
sitting under his “machan” for full three 
hours and heard him lashing his tail without 
being able to do anything to the great beast. 

Many a time the life of the artist was 
endangered in t,he.se shikar expeditions. Yet 
the attraction of the jungle life and his love 
of adventure got the belter of him and they 
did not allow him to remain quiet. On one 
occasion when he was about to start I dis¬ 
covered that he had a high temperature 
which he kept concealed from me till the 
last moment. I was on the point of post¬ 
poning his departure when our son who was 



then a boy of ten came to his father’s res- 
fue. He told me not to stop hirq^ for dis- 
jJppoinment would surely increase his fever 
and make him more ill. Since the artist 
was no better than a child at these 
moments, I accepted the boy’s advice. 

At'another time he went to a malaria- 
infested jungle of Jaipur (Orissa). Though 
ho was‘advised by the doctors to take all 
.precautions against the dread disease and 
he took great care to pack up the medicines 
ho was advised by the doctors to take he for¬ 
got all about it and the inevitable result fol¬ 
lowed. fnstead of getting the tiger, he con- 
ti-acted a malignanont type of malaria which 
^ave cause for anxiety to all concerned. I 
thought this would teach him a lesson and 
he would be less tempted to take such risks 
ih future but no! the cure had made the 
man more bold. 

Devi Prasad once met his adversary, 
the tiger, in very peculiar circumstances. He 
was sitting on the ground behind a camou¬ 
flaged bamboo clump. When the tiger ap¬ 
peared on the scene the light which was to 
have fallen on the animal for an unaccount¬ 
able reason decided to illuminate the place 
where our shikari was sitting giving the 
beast a position of ventage ! What made the 
fnonarch of the jungle so tardy about 
making use of such a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, is still a puzzle to me, 

Tl\e artist’s shikar experiences are 
varied and thrilling. At one time he had to 
spend a whole nightt under a cart there 
being no bungalow near by. Another time, 
while he was sitting on the “machan” he 
felt the cold touch of a reptile slowly pass¬ 
ing over his body. One can imagine his 
state of mind at the time, for this is the only 
creature in the jungle which unnerves him. 
On another occasion he was caught in the 
rain and took shelter in a thatched cottage. 
On the ceiling of the cottage insects of 
some sort were crawling in large numbers. 
When he lighted his torch to see what they 
were, he was horrified to discover that they 
were scorpions. Luckily, water poured down 


through several leakages In the roof* ana 
flood^ the room causing the deadly insects, 
to be swept away by its cuAent before they 
could do any harm. 

But the crowning glory of his shikar*:- 
experiences was when he was hailed as a 7 
magician or a witch doctor by some villag<»^ 
ers at a place near Kurnool. A young womaitl 
was stung by a scorpion and was writhini{^|- 
in pain. With the consent of her relati'^^.yj 
Devi Prasad scratched her skin with a knife 
and then applied the medicine for scorpion 
bile, which he always carried with him';, 
when he went to the jungle. Within a 
minutes she was relieved of the pain ai^;,' 
was quiet. The simple village folk were 
impressed by this feat that there was . li^' 
regular scramble among them to please the ' 
miracle man! 

While Devi Prasad was passing throu^’ 
a certain jungle he came in contact with a 
dangerous type of creeper. If a traveller is 
unaware of its power and goes near, it 
spreads its arm and holds him in its death 
embrace. Nothing can save a man once he 
falls into its clutches. Had he not been 
w'arnt'd in time by some local people who 
accompanied him, the artist would have 
fallen a victim to this terrible fate. 

Every good husband finds pleasure in - 
sharing his joys with his partner and Devi,; 
Prasad is no exception to the rule. He had 
the ambition that his wife should see a tiger 
shot. Besides he wanted her to take in the 
virgin beauty of the forest. Though the 
prospect of killing did not inspire me much, 
umpteen times I had been tempted to see the 
movements of the jungle creatures in their . 
natural home. But the knowledge I have 
gleaned from the descriptions of my hus¬ 
band, taught me to be cautious, I am a 
believer in safety first and therefore ' 
decided to curb my curiosity rather than 
risk my life. I was quite content with the 
share of profit that I derived as a result ol 
the hunts. These are ornaments of a unique 
type and made from the fangs and claws of 
the kills, designed by the artist. 


SMALL-gCAI.E KVOUSTRY IN INDIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

By DR. R. K. JAIN, M. Com., Ph. D., 

Professor, G. S. College of Commerce and Economics, Nagpur. 
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Transport is another obstacle in the 
small-scale sector industrialisation. Despite 
the considerable expansion and improve¬ 
ment of transport facilities over the last 
two Plan periods, the network still remains 
deficient to meet the growing demands of 
industrialisation. In its relation to the 
development of small-industries, the tran¬ 
sport needs may be judged by the fact 
that, with nearly 430 million people at 1.3 
million square miles of area, the country is 
expected to have only 144,000 miles of 
surfaced roads and another 250,000 miles 
of unsurfaced roads. Thus about 60 per¬ 
cent of the existing road mileage con.sisls 
of earth roads only and i.s inadequate for 
all weather travel. Lack of bridges, lovv- 
capacitj’- bridges, rigid load restriction.':, 
multiplicity of taxes and absence of reci¬ 
procal agreements between States further 
weaken the system. Moreover, the use of 
existing roads by motor vehicles, is also 
limited. Although there are some iO 
million animal-drawn vehicles, there arc 
only 160,000 goods vehicles.”' In 1957, the 
number of motor vehicles per 1000 sq.km, 
was 130, while the figure of about one truck 
per mile of .surfaced road compared with 5 
to 10 trucks per mile in many other coun¬ 
tries. In the same year, the number of motor 
vehicles per 100,000 jiopulation was only 89 
in India compared to 483 for the Phillippines 
and 903 for Ceylon.’”^ As against the target 
of 40,000 vehicles set in the Second Plan, 
the actual production in 1960-61 is expected 
to be of the order of 30,000.^“ 

The result is that the reorganisation of 
traditional industry and the introduction of 
small industries based on steadily improv¬ 
ing techniques have been possible only 
where electricity and transport facilities 
were available. Concentration of small-scale 
industrialisation in urban areas has thus 
checked the dispersal of opportunities of 
income and employment all over the coun¬ 
try. 


Community development programmes 
are designed to ensure that the possibilities 
of small-scale and cottage industry are fully 
utilised. “Although some of the existing 
pilot projects did comparatively good wofle, 
the total achievement was below expecta¬ 
tion particularly in providing greater em¬ 
ployment potentials. These c projects have 
highlighted some of the weak spots in rural 
industrialisation such as the lack of adequate 
supervision at the district level, lack of co¬ 
ordination between the various agencies, 
lack of facilities for marketing products 
locally and inadequacy of finance, mate¬ 
rials and technical assistance.”*■’ 

One of the principle factors adversely 
affecting the tempo of progress during the 
first two I*];ins was the inadequacy of the 
administrative machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment. The production of small industries 
fell short of the fixed targets in many ca.ses 
mainly due to “late submission of schemes 
l)y State Governments for technical exami¬ 
nation, delay in according sanctions by the 
Centre, inadequate machinery in most of 
the States, paucity of technical personnel 
and, to some extent, delays due to reorga¬ 
nisation of Slates.””^ To avoid delays, some 
step.s were taken by most of the All India 
Boards and by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in the direction of simplifica¬ 
tion of procedure. However, “some proce¬ 
dural formalities in regard to certain mat¬ 
ters like acquisition of land and construc¬ 
tion of buildings, purchase of machinery 
and recruitment of technical and adminis¬ 
trative .staff were understood to have ham¬ 
pered the speedy implementation of the 
States’ schemes. In regard to the Centrally 
sponsored schemes, particularly those relat¬ 
ing to small-scale industries, the principal 
factors responsible for impeding the pro¬ 
gress were lack of proper buildings and 
paucity of technical and administrative 
staff.”i5 

There is considerable amount of over- 
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Ijippi^g duplication of effort in the was considerable aceumulaiion of unsold 
fth-niulation and implementation of pro- stock mainly due to the deterioration in- 


grammes for village and small-scale indus¬ 
tries at all levels; namely, the Centre, the 
States, and the field. Thus the develop¬ 
ments ehvisaged in the scheme of rural 
industrialisation have been devoid of a 
unified ^iew of the entire problem. The 
existing institutions and agencies have not 
always been able to take an integrated view 
beonuse each of them operates in its own 
specified field with limited objective. 

In formulating the programmes for the 
development of# small industries, parti- 
ctilarly traditional crafts, the government’s 
* approach during the past decade, was essen¬ 
tially a protective one calling for the im¬ 
position of certain restrictions on the expan¬ 
sion and modernisation of the related large 
and medium-scale industrie.s. The safe¬ 
guards provided under the “common pro¬ 
duction programme” included, among other 
measures of assi.stance, the reservation of 
s}'hcrcs of pi'oduc'tion, the pegging down of 
production and levy of a cess on large-scale 
industry and giving a price advantage to 
the smaller units through ditferontial laxa- 
tipn, subsidies, sales rebates, etc. The pro¬ 
tection of small-scale industries against com¬ 
petition from largc-.scalc industries was 
based on two considerations ; first, to make 
them economically self-supporting and; 
second, to transfer surplus labour from the 
declining trades to other occupations with 
the creation of new employment opportuni¬ 
ties. This protective policy in its total effect 
has resulted, at least in the short run, in 
holding up the overall industrial advance 
and consequently a slow down of its propor¬ 
tion of increase to the total national product. 
Moreover, it is now clear that the protection 
to declining small industries may not solve 
the unemployment problem In the long run 
as it envisages the use of labour intensive 
methods in other sectors of the economy, 
such as construction and services. 

14. Lastly, the production programme 
of the small-scale industrial sector was not 
based on the correlation between the 
demand and production of certain varieties 
of goods. For instance, when the rates of 
rebate, etc., were reduced in 1958-59, there 


the general economic conditions of the 
people as a result of unfavourable seasonal 
conditions and the rise of the price of 
essential requirements. 

Measures for Promotion 

Obviously, in terms of the potential 
contribution to output and employment in 
a developing economy, the developing of 
small industry depends on its capacity tp 
help the craftsmen to adapt their skills to 
meet the rising modern-type demands and 
thus gradually to transform itself into a 
geographically decentralised and efficiently 
modernised small-scale sector on the basis 
of a rationalised overall programme of in¬ 
dustrialisation. This offers the best pros-* 
P'^cls so as to continue to compete success¬ 
fully willi large-scale concerns and, 
therefore, deserves priority. The main 
line of action should, therefore, be to orien¬ 
tate the .small-scale industrial policy in 
the direction aiming at the adoption of the 
improved techniques which will yield 
higher production and quality and, in turn, 
higher incomes and employment. It means 
that a progro.ssivc programme of develop¬ 
ment has to bo introduced in which em¬ 
phasis should be on the positive measures 
of improvement. Tliese measures include, 
among other thing.s, the following forms 
of productive efficiency: 

(a) Mechanisation of small-scale in¬ 
dustry represents one of the most important 
conditions for its progress. However, it 
does not moan in all cases the intfoduction 
of entirely new equipment and machinery 
by abandoning the traditional or old pro¬ 
duction tools, or the extensive substitution 
of human labour and skill by modem 
machineiy. It conceives those aspects of 
manufacturing procedures that aim at in¬ 
creasing the productive efficiency by iih- 
proving both equipment and process, or 
fuller utilisation of the existing facilities. 
On the one hand, it involves technological 
improvement in the productive,equipment 
and methods of small industries thus low¬ 
ering the cost of production and improving 
the quality, while, on the other hand, it prtv 
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vides technological employment relieving the 
workers from tlie burden of their traditional 
production methods that require streneous 
physical effort and improving their working 
conditions, 

(b) It should, however, bo emphasised 
that productivity and employment do not 
necessarily increase in proportion to the 
rise in the level of mechanisation. In fact, 
“unless some of the pre-requisites for 
mechanisation are available, such as 
markets, working capital, raw material 
supply and managerial and technical skill, 
any attempt to introduce premature and 
drastic technological change will inevitably 
lead to under utilisation of capital equip¬ 
ment as well as of labour.”^^ It is, there¬ 
fore, imperative to build up a dynamic and 
modern small industries sector by means 
of advisory services, marketing and credit 
assistance programmes and raw material 
allocation and import control. 

(c) The organisational element as a 
factor to make better use of available re¬ 
sources and .skills in order to effectively 
mobilise the process of economic develop¬ 
ment has hardly been sufficiently stressed 
so far. The family control of enterprises 
is still a general rule which tends to inhi¬ 
bit the development and growth of a body 
of professional managers in order to prove 
themselves successful in initiating indus¬ 
trial activ'itSes.l Although the number of 
industrial co-operative societies increased 
from 7105 in 1951 to about 29,000 in 1959-60, 
yet the industrial co-operatives did not 
cover more than a small proportion of those 
engaged in village and small industries.’® 
Generalljr speaking, supply and marketing 
co-operatives have been more popular than 
producer co-operatives. The financial, 
marketing, technical and managerial diffi¬ 
culties of small-scale enterprises may be 
alleviated by adopting suitable organisa¬ 
tional patterns, mainly the co-operative 
organisation. Tho optimum size of a co¬ 
operative unit may be determined taking into 
account many considerations such as the po¬ 
pulation of the town or village, centralisation 
of activities and rdated problems. The 
products requiring a high level of techni¬ 
que 4n the manufacturing process should 
be centralised on co-operative basis; while 


repair and service industries shoiild be 
decentralised. Likewise, it should be made 
possible for individual entrepreneurs to 
maintain their autonomy if they like and 
co-operate in fields where further rationali¬ 
sation is desirable. They can, of course, 
form co-operatives by pooling their neces¬ 
sary capital and labour. The Government 
should subsidise the provision of facilities 
for co-operative - production, processing, 
storage and transportation, 

(d) Dispersal of industries in rural 
areas presupposes availability of large num¬ 
ber of infra-structure facilities such_ as 
power, road tran.sport and raw materials. 
There should be a close link between 
schemes for the development of village and 
small industries and the programmes^ for 
development of infra-structure facilities, 
“Rural extensions of electricity,” notes the 
Third Five-Year Plan, “becomes relatively 
uneconomic mainly because of distances 
separating individual villages, the low level 
of power consumption and the seasonal 
character of the requirements of power 
specially in agriculture. Consequently the 
load factor is low and the available gene¬ 
rating capacity is not fully utilised. With 
a view to improving the load factor it is 
essential that different types of economic 
activities in each district requiring the use 
of power should be developed in a co¬ 
ordinated manner. This object can be 
secured through a carefully formulated 
development programme for each area 
covering activities in different fields of 
development such as minor irrigation, 
credit and service facilities for equipment, 
improved seeds and village and small in¬ 
dustries, so that rural electrification makes 
tho maximum contribution possible to the 
increase of agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction. There should be forward plarm- 
ing of rural electrification over a period of 
two or more years ahead of taking up the 
work so that simultaneous action is initiat-- 
ed in other sectors also.”’* 

In the process of rural industtrialis^- 
tion, the need for improved road transport 
is acute. The situation in India, during the 
last two plan periods, reflects a serious 
imbalance between transport supply and 
demand. The transport planning has, so 





fa^^Xaken better account of the need to 
jitovWe transport capacity along with pre- 
ddermined industrial, agricultural, power 
or other development. Its role of promot¬ 
ing development by providing access to 
natural'resources, by extending m/arkets, 
bj^ attacking rural isolation, by promoting 
programmes of health land education, and 
by multiplying the effectiveness of scarce 
personnel through increased mobility, has 
been rather neglected. 

Efforts in transport planning have 
generally been concentrated on the object 
of making feasible the goals established 
:^or other sector^ of the economy nather 
than on using the transport as a means of 
setting in motion new developmets on the 
basis of potential demand. In fact, in¬ 
creasing economic activity involves, and 
depends to a large extent on, increasing 
mobility ; therefore, transport development 
of promotional type must be regarded as 
an essential to make the economy more 
dynamic—carried forward by its own 
momentum towards higher efficiency and 
liigher output. , 

(o) In any scheme of the development 
of small-scale industries providing employ- 
hent for surplus labour and at the same 
Lime making for better Jiving and working 
conditions in rural areas, the suitability of 
my particular industry should be judged 
jn the growth of its direct connection with 
.he village crops such las tabacco, cotton, 
etc., and the machinery required for pro¬ 
cessing these crops, its adaptability with 
he activities of family members, such as 
.anning, weaving and embroidery etc., its 
rading activities ancillary to agriculture, 
luch as repairing and maintenance of 
/ehicles, etc ; runal credit schemes provid- 
ng assistance on easy terms and capacity 
o check rural exodus to large towns. 

(f) Lastly, what the heads of small 
indertakings need to be taught is not so 
nuch the techniques of their trades as the 
dministrative, accounting and financial 
aanagement of their undertakings, the 
lasic principles of marketing and market 
esearch and the importance of their con- 
ribution to and the benefit they will get 
'om the development of the economy. 


Govemn^t Policy in Third Fiiiie-ye«r 
Phui 

During the Third Plan period, Govern¬ 
ment policy is being adjusted on the lines 
discussed above. The main objectiv^es to 
be kept in view in implementing pro¬ 
grammes for village and small industries 
Will be: 

“(i) to improve the productivity of the 
worker and reduce production costs by 
placing relatively greater emphasis on 
positive forms of assistance such as im¬ 
provement of skill, supply of technical 
advice, better equipment and credit, etc. 

“(ii) to reduce progressively the role 
of subsidies, sales rebates and sheltered 
markets : 

“(iii) to promote the growth of indus¬ 
tries in rural areas and small towns; 

“(iv) to promote the development of 
small-scale industries as ancillaries to large 
industries; and 

“(v) to organise artisans and crafts¬ 
men on co-operative lines.” 

Given the measures as outlined above, 
there is no reason why small-scale industry 
should not continue to play an important 
part in the industrialising of the national 
economy. However, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the process of development can 
only be accelerated by the rapidly grow¬ 
ing rale of capital formation which, in 
turn, is, largely, a result of large-scale 
production. 

Industrial Estates 

As has already been noted, the pros¬ 
pects of small-scale industry depend upon 
its acquiring sufficient vitality, efficiency 
and growth to be self-supporting and its 
capacity to bo integrated with the deve¬ 
lopment programmes as a whole in rela¬ 
tion, on the one hand, to agriculture and, 
on the other, to large-scale industry. *In 
order to succeed in the pursuit of its own 
programmes, the small industry therefore, 
needr adequate cd-ordination and common 
planning arrangements in its different 
branches having common requirements and 
problems. One of tj;ie most impbrtant 
measures for developing small industries 
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and* building up a decentralised sector of one hand, further concentration of ^pula- 
industry Vhichi has the inherent strength to tion in large urban centres by th«r>^a- 
expand its operations is the establishment blishment in or near towns of compar/itiyl- 
of industrial estates. These estates pro- jy small size and thus control urban growth 
vide conditions favourable to working effi- and regulate location of industries, on the 
ciency, maintenance of uniform standards other hand, they can relieve the existing 
in production and economic utilisation of congestion in the old industrial towns and 
materials and equipment by enabling the cities, thereby serve as a tool of city plan- 
constituent small-scale units to have the ning. Another objective is to stimfilate the 
advantage of common services and other growth of small Industries as ancillaries or 
facilities, such as, a good site, electricity, auxiliaries to some major industrial plants, 
water, gas, steam, compressed air, rail- Industidal estates, when properly 
way sidings watch and ward, etc., as well designed, allow the economies resulting 
as the necessary technical and financial from mass construction to pass oh to the 
assistance. Being located near one another, occupants, whether purchasers or tenants, 
some units may be better able to use the ijj Ibe form of lower prices or I'cnts, thus 
goods and services of other, so that they facilitating conversion of a capital cost into 
become interdependent and complement- operational expenditure and release re- 

sources for the purchase of machinery arid 
In India, the Governments’ policy re- ^or working capital, which is of particular 
garding the establishment of industrial importance in a country like India, where 
estates has so far been motivated to achieve credit is scarce and interests are high, 
the main aim of providing on a rental basis When based on a rental basis, they reduce 
or on hire purchases terms, suitable factory the risks incurred by the industrialists, as 
accommodation and other conditions they can easily get rid of the unsuccessful 
favourable to working efficiency to groups ventures. While this involves some risk 
of small entrepreneurs who would other- to the sponsor, experience shows, for in¬ 
wise find it difficult to secure these facili- stance, in the United Kingdom, that suc- 
ties at a reasonable price. However, the cessful estates seldom lack applicants for 
economic rationale for setting up industrial vacant factories. By making provision o'f 
estates is not limited to this objective only; ^ants or loans they attract the prospect- 
now the aims are broader. Thus, the tive entrepreneurs with limited financaal 
estates are expected to provide nursery means to assume entrepreneurial respon- 
beds in which both new classes of skilled sibilitics by joint action through the for- 
workers and new classes of efficient small- mation of industrial estates. Industrial 
scale entrepreneurs can grow. Industrial estates can also be a suitable device for 
estates may bo used as a tool of industrial developing large-scale industrial complexes, 
promotion by means of organising land including heavy and light industries of all 
uses economically for industrial develop- sizes, centred on major projects. Lastly, 
ment. As stated by the United Nations they allow for maximum flexibility in or- 
Seminar on Regional Planning held in ^anisation and the use of land and in the 
1958: “These estates, if located outside of services extended to industry.23 
large urban areas and provided with exist- By the end of the Second Plan, about 
ing or new housing and community send- 60 industrial estates were completed of 
ces, can discourage the migration of popu- which only 52 with about 1035 factory 
lation to. large urban centres ; however, sheds employing about 13,000 persons were 
even in large urban centres, industrial actually functioning while another about 
estates provide the opportunity of scale 60 estates were to be completed. The out- 
economies and the segregation of potenti- lay of Rs. 11.60 crores on industrial estates 
ally harmful land qses from the living during the Second Plan formed about 26 per 
quarters of the people.”22 other words, cent of the total outlay on small industries 
Industrial estates can discourage, on th|e and 6.4 percent of the outlay on village and 
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si|^l/ industi^ies put together. In the ^ird 
5’i^-Year Plan, the projected outlay on in- 
dPHstVial estates of Rs. 30.20 crores will form 
aboit 35.7 percent of the outlay on small 
industries and about 11.4 per cent on village 
and stpall industries put together. As 
many as 300 medium-sized estates and 500 
to 1000^ small rural estates are proposed to 
be started during the Third Plan period. 

• These figures suggest that taldng into 
account the rapid rate of growth of small- 
scale industries in recent years, for many 
years to come the facilities which indus¬ 
trial estates provide will not be available 
to a majority of* the small-scale units; thus 
the role of these estates for the develop¬ 
ment of small industries may be somewhat 
limited for a considerable period. The 
e*ssential value of the industrial estates, 
however, lies in the fact that they serve as 
‘inspiring models’ to sinall entrepreneurs 
and skilled workeis all around, ami, abso 
prodi'.cc an aw'areness of what can be 
achieved in regard to levels of technical 
efficiency and larger production. It is from 
this point of view that the Government has 
given prefereniiftl treatment to units ni 
industrial estates so that, ultimately, the 
concept of small industrial units and the 
concept of industrial e.statcs may be 
brought together on the basis of direction 
to the community and acceptance of disci¬ 
pline by the small-scale units. Conse¬ 
quently, in the concept of Indian industrial 
estate have been integrated all or rao.st of 
those facilities which are devised by the 
Government to encourage the establish¬ 
ment and growth of industry and improve 
productivity, such as, provision of financial 
and technical assistance, procurement of 
machinery, supply of raw materials, mar¬ 
keting facilities, training of manpower and 
the like. This integration of measures on 
behalf of the small industry makes the 
Indian industrial estates programmes by 
far the most ambitious undertaken so far 
by any developing country. This ambitious 
nature of the programme, on the one hand, 
makes it a costly undertaking since ex¬ 
penses for the provision of a variety of 
Government services are to be added to the 
outlays on site improvement and factory 
6 


construction, on the other hand, .it 
many difficulties to crop uj^ in carrying oUiv 
the programme. 

The results obtained from the working 
of some of the industrial estates in t]We 
country suggest that the programme uf 
industrial estates as an instrument of 
tending and accelerating industrialisation':;; 
by means of small industry has not be^/; 
wholly successful. Generally speaking, 
industrial estates have a low level of pr^',; 
ductivity, maintain low social, economic' 
and technological standards and, are ii> '' 
capable, by definition, of setting an,, 
example in drive and growth. The prin*' 
cipal difficulties which have been eX-.- 
perienced in carrying out the programme 
of industrial estates stem precisely from„ 
the foll(nving factors : " 

First of all, it is now clear that thais 
promotion of small-scale industries through ' 
the dev icc ol industrial estate is not neces¬ 
sarily a labour-intensive measure; it has 
been proved that it can be the most capital- 
intensive type of manufacturing process. 
Commenting on the programmes for Indus¬ 
trial estates in the Second Plan period, the 
Third Five-Year Plan states that “expendi-. 
lure on some of them has been on the high , 
side and the new employment created is 
not yet commensurate with the expenditure 
incurred.”-' Obviously, mere construction, 
of industrial estates does not guarantee ox- 
(lansion of industrial activity because in 
addition to provision of factory accommo-. 
dation and other infra-structure facilities’ 
the entrepreneur requires adequate credit, 
technical service, assured supply of raw 
materials and use of small machines and 
tools to make complete success. In estates 
intended for occupancy by small-scale in¬ 
dustries, the governmental agency has to 
establish a large number of infra-structure 
facilities that are essentially indivisible, 
and has to furnish connections with large-: 
scale infra-structure facilities at the State 
and national level ‘outside’ the estate as 
well as with individual installations ‘within’ 
the estate. “No mailer how modest they 
may be, such facilities will probably be out 
of proportion to the dimensions of ‘small 
estates’ of the Indian t^pe. Consequently, 
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the cosUot the infra-structure facilities per 
unit product for a small estate are much 
greater than they would be for a ‘large 
estate’ in which there was considerable 
mass production.”-^ After comparing the 
size of industrial estates in India and Italy 
and also taking into account the ‘per capita 
value added’ in the case of industrial units 
of various sizes in several countries like 
Japan, the U.K., and the U.S.A., Signor 
Alessandro Molinari, an Italian expert, 
says that the multiplication of small states, 
as in India, “involves the creation of an ex¬ 
tensive network of imposing economic and 
technical assistance facilities, and thus con¬ 
stitutes a heavy drain on an underdeveloped 
country's limited reserves of experts and 
technicians.”-'* But even if, through such 
enortnous effort and expenditure of re- 
source.s, the minute nuclii of small-scale 
industries were kept in existence and their 
productive efficiency increased, the contri¬ 
bution to industrialisation and its accele¬ 
ration in the countries adopting such poli¬ 
cies would be very slight. Clearly, the faci¬ 
lities as piovided by the Government are 
too large in comparison with the size of the 
pi’esent e.states and add to the total cost of 
an industrial unit. It scnims that it may take 
a long time before industrial estates spe¬ 
cially located in rural areas, are fully occu¬ 
pied and, above all, before satisfactory 
levels of productivity and quality of pro¬ 
duction are achieved. 

Secondly, the objective of establishing 
new centres of industries near small- and 
medium-sized towns has been achieved only 
to a very limited extent; since the effective¬ 
ness of'industrial estates and the scope as 
well as the speed of development arc 
greater in or near large towns having enter¬ 
prise and skill in .sufficient quantity. 

Thirdly, there are indications that many 
estates are not working with their full in¬ 
itialled capacity. A survey of the Okhla 
Industrial Estate, conduct^ recently by the 
Directorate of Employment and Training, 
Delhi Administration, has shown that only 
four of the 31 units at Ihe estate are utilis¬ 
ing their full installed capaciiy. The reasons 
for the under-utilisation of capacity by a 
lafgjfe number of qnits are varied; they 


include scarcity of raw materials, 
quate power supply, defective machinery 
and lack of demand for finished products. 
It is pointed out that if these defects are 
removed, it will be possible to employ 800 
more workmen, and thereby reduce the 
average investment-employment ratio from 
Rs. 4,500 to Rs. 3,000 per person. It is also 
explained that yet another reason for this 
low ratio is the •shortage of skilled labour, 
which is specially marked in such occupa¬ 
tions as tool making and general mecha¬ 
nics.-' 

Fourthly, it is only local well-to-do ini¬ 
tiative and enterprise tha4 has been accom¬ 
modated in the setting of industrial estates, 
while the more progresswe artisan but 
otlierwise lacking financial resources at his 
command has been left to take care of him¬ 
self. This action may stimulate local invest¬ 
ment in local industry but ultimately the 
is an inherent danger of the concentration 
of economic power in few hands. “And it 
is noteworthy that industrial co-operatives 
have not emerged into view on industrial 
estates. The chief beneficiary is the small 
capitalist who is propped up by the state- 
aided agency so that risk taking is mini¬ 
mal."-'* 

Finally, the Government taxation 
policy also to some extent hinders the 
development of industrialisation oii small- 
scale. Generally speaking, tax exemptions 
or abatements and other concessions granted 
to newly founded enterprises expire by the 
time profits begin to emerge. In fact, "pro¬ 
fits before tax have to be large if tax 
exemptions or abatements are to be of any 
use. In general, newly founded enterprises 
can seldom if ever make any substantial pro¬ 
fits in their first years of operation, and lax 
concessions have expired by the time profits 
begin to emerge . . . Thus to be effective, 
tax concessions should evidently offer a large 
diffferential advantage and be granted for a 
sufficiently long period.”2“ 

Recently, the Institute of Economic 
Growth, New Delhi, has conducted a survey 
on the role of small enterprises in Indian 
economic development. Its findings are perti¬ 
nent in connection with the present study of 
industrial estates. These are 




(ly The small facories produce products 
Ibf mrect consumption or parts and compo- 
ne’isis'for other industries. 

(li) Since enterprise and skills are 
available only in cases where some indus¬ 
trial development has already taken place, 

, industrial estates have not been quite suc¬ 
cessful in areas where such enterprise and 
skills^ are not available. If the latter areas 
are to develop industrially, it looks as if 

• they must first have largo industries which 
will create external economies of agglo¬ 
meration as well as provide potential entre¬ 
preneurs'from amongst the ranks of its 
skilled workers, i 

• (iii) Technical and economic consi- 

• derations should have been given greater 
weight in the choosing of sites than the 
consideration for so-called dispersal of 
industry, for a wrong site results in heavier 
investment and heavier current costs of 
production. 

(iv) The capital costs of construction 
of existing estates have been excessive. The 
excessive overheads have provided no justi¬ 
fication for sub.sidising rents. 

(v) In smalf estates, the provi.sion ot 
common technical and other facilitie.s for 
the purpose of improving the technical 
efficiency and the chances of commercial 
success of small enterprise.s is uneconomic, 
because they remain largely unutilised. 

(vi) The techniques used in factories 
in the estates are not labour-using and 
capital-saving; they do not, therefore, 
create large employment opportunities than 
could bo had from medium or large fac¬ 
tories making the same products. 


barely three years old—achieves jpiaturity. 
Nevertheless care will have*to be taken of 
future development of industrial estates on 
the following lines ; 

1. The location of industrial estates 
must be guided strictly by technical, econo¬ 
mic and other basic considerations which, 
generally, enhance the mobility of capital 
and manpower resources rather than to 
block them in the process. For example, 
estates should bo located in rural areas 
only when a number of infra-structure and, 
other essential facilities such as power, 
means of communication, water supplyi 
concentration of artisans and craftsmen, etc., 
are available or can be readily provided. In 
view of the comparative shortage of basic 
facilities, it would be prudent to adopt a 
selective approach in the matter of setting 
up industrial estates in rural areas. In or 
near largo towns and cities, weightage must 
be given to the establishment of ‘functional 
estates’ wi^h a view to accommodating 
small units working as ancillarics or sub¬ 
sidiaries to related large-scale industries, 
while ‘general purpose estates’ are suitable 
in rural areas for a groat variety of light 
industrial activities. In any case the loca¬ 
tion factor must ensure improvement in 
the competitive strength of the small pro¬ 
ducer, secure economies in the capital costs 
of construction and, lead to the maximisa¬ 
tion of production by making possible the 
use of improved techniques, better tools 
and relatively modern facilities. 

2. Social values must be taken into 
consideration when planning the develop¬ 
ment of rural industrial estates. Attitudes, 


(vii) One justification for the estates 
is that they provide nursery beds in which 
efficient small entrepreneurs can grow. As 
this objective has not been kept firmly in 
mind, there has been some waste of effort 
in trying to create ‘new’ entrepreneurs and 
in offering valuable new facilities to people 
who are unable to m.ake good use of them. 

It must be stated, however, that the 
difficulties, as discussed above, are not 
peculiar to India only. In fact, they are in¬ 
evitable in the process of industrial promo¬ 
tion in a developing economy and will no 
doubt b* overcome as the programme—now 


outlook and traditions, rural conservative¬ 
ness and reluctance to change must be given 
due regard. It is necessary to involve local 
leaders in active participation. Local estate 
advisory committees should be set up. This 
would ensure continued support to and 
permanency of a rural estate undertaking. 
Moreover, a rural industrial estate will have 
a sound base if developed around either a 
common facility operation or an agricul¬ 
tural processing activity. Large industries 
located in close proxirtiity to a rural indus¬ 
trial estate, would lend additional strength 
and support. Feeder industries as well as 
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service wprkshops can also be developed to 
, •take care of the needs of large factories. 

, , 3. Small industrial units housed out- 

' side industrial estates, in order to strength- 
, en their position, must be pursuaded to 
group themselves together into co-operative 
societies or joint stock companies and start 
industrial estates of their own. Following 
the direction given by the Government 
within the framev/ork of a national policy 
of industrialisation, they must be rewarded 
for fulfilling their obligations in this regard 
similar to that of the Government-sponsored 
estates. 

4. In or near large towns and cities 
and other appropriate places, where essen¬ 
tial facilities are readily available, the pro¬ 
vision of developed sites itself should be 
regarded as sufficient inducement to make 
the industrial estates programme attracuve. 
Small entrepreneurs, in such places, .sliould 
erect their own factory buildings, instead 
of establishing an industrial cstati' com¬ 
plete with factory premises." It would not 
be desirable to provide special concessions 
and facilities which are not availabic to 
units outside the estate in thc' local aiea. 

5. For the success of industrial estads. 
especially in rural areas, it is essential tliat 
they should be co-oi'dinalcd, on the erne 
hand, with the different typos of economic 
iactivities in each elistrict and, on thc other, 
with the needs of each local area. This 
would facilitate the procos.s of forward 
planning and simultaneous action in all 
sectors at the same time. 
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MUGHAL PAINTING 

Uy IllREN Ml'KIIKRJI 


I’nKjlJDici^ and misconception about art stood 
Ions yi ibe way of projjcr appreciation of Muuhal 
Faintiii}'. Curiously enouj:li, it came to the noliro 
of the Western people as early as the I7lh 

century hut it failed to east any spell on them. 

Among the earliest admirers of Mughal painting 
in Europe mention may he made of llie great 
Dutch master Rtfnhrundt and the Austrian 

I'itnpress Maria Theressa. The former copied 
'Mughal paintings to follow their diawing and 
tin; latter adorned the walls of her Schonhiun 
palaet' l)v a choice eolleclioii of Mugh<d iniiiialines 
acifuired through trade agents and cmhassics. 
Eater v\heii llu- Diiiisli held sway over Imliii 
many Knglishmcn hclonging hoih to civil and 
military ranks hccamc inlmcslod in ihesi; mini¬ 
atures and began to colh'cl them. \s a n‘suit tlic 
best Mughal miniatures Imve found their wa\s 
to foreign iVIusimms and juivale ('olleclioiis. |{ul 
lhes<' peojile (■ollee,li*l these paintings puiely out 
of enriuusity and were hardly awari' of their 
aesthdic iikm its. so that for a long tim<’ ?rlijghd 
paintings fai!e<l to allrafi llu? nolae ol foieign 
eonrioisstrs. Its serious sliiilv I'egiin oiilv In 
the twenties of the present rentnry. 

dbei'i; was a lendeiic) among eailier eiilic.s 
to label Mughal painting as Jntl(t-l*ersian or 
Indo-lslamie sliessing thereby its exotic naluir. 
Though these labels are not enlinly without 
jUftlifiealion yet they ate ofleti misleading and 
hence have hern aptly jejotted hv all modem 
scholars. Mughal painting is not a mere jtioviu- 
eial olTshoot of Islamic painting as supposetl hy 
these earlier critics Jtut a synthesis of two <irt 
traditions—Islamic and Indian (not merely 
Hindu). The seed was imported from I’cisi.i, 
no douht, hut it W'as fertilized on Indian soil. 

It grew up vigorously in its new tmvirnnmenl 
and developed its ow'u eharaeteristies which 
Jiffer in several respects fr<un thrt.^e of the 
Persian as well as Indian painting. Thus Miiglnl 
tainting is a new creation which stands tm its 
)wn merits and should be judged by its own 
standards. But before trying to trace its origin 
ind development it is necessary to have some 


idea of the two art traditions that gave birth to 
this new pictorial art. 

In Elam ligural art has been prohibited 
l.i) nnrujue injuiietion. An artist who ventures! 
to (li'pid a living being is accu-sed of usurping 
Eod’;, euative role and lias been warned of the 
dire, eonseqnences that would follow his pre* 
''unipluous act. It ha.s been said that “on the day 
i»f judgment, (jod will call upon the painter to 
pul life into the creation of the art; when he 
eoiife>MS bis inability to do so, the unfortunate 
wnieli will be sent to bell.” In view of such an 
onlTight comJemnalion of the ait of painting the 
ailist bad no other way but to direct his creative 
urge towards auhileeluie, ealligajihy and designs. 
Ea-b I-landc pa’uling w'as therefore, restricted 
to geoinalriral and lloral design mostly on 
niosaicH. (Jradualh laniisi.ape and animals crept 
in. I'inally ihe Imman from made its appearance, 
lids I'Kiiud within one hundred years of the 
J’lopliil's death. !!o\\ the religious ban could lie 
ser aside so easilv is a matter of conjecture. 
Mill -(Mial possilde explanations are advanced.. 
Tils! of all, r.'[Mescntalioii of human form is an 
aae old |>!aeliec and purely theological restrictions 
(anitol prohibit it <lleili\el\. Secondly most of , 
the .'ral,' Miwlims wer,‘ idolater-convcrts and 
naluralh lhe\ had a leaning towards figural art. 
Thijd, Islamic six ial and political structure had 
undergone a si';i-ehangc within these hundred 
\eais and the Empire llnmgh still,under a 
(h'lx'i ilie jul<‘ h) name with the Caliph at its 
lieaik x\as actually divided into small states 
ruled hv miiilaiv dictators who w'ere supreme 
in iheii own sphere.^. If any such dictator wished 
that his own elligv should l.c drawn or a given 
story he illustrated there w'as none to prevent 
him and even the mo.sl powerful rrdigious teachgt 
liad to ln»w down before the will of such a 
desjmt. MI these factors eonlribuled to the re* 
emergence of figural art. 

In its early phase Islamic painting was a 
euriou.s admixture of Several eleihcnts Arab, 
Syrian, Iracjui, Turkish, Sasanian-Persian, pYpek 
and Byzantine. It sprouted simultaneously in various 
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cditres of. Islamic culture—Bagdad, Damascus, its zenith in Turkey in the thirteenth century 
(etarahoul, Cario, Jordan and even Morrocco, A.D. and thereafter began to decay. The c^se 
Mid was developed by the synthesis of diverse of its decay must be sought in the decline of 
cultural elements. As regards the nomenclature of the power of the Caliph and the consequent‘dis- 
Ihis pictorial art there is divergence of opinion integration of the Caliphate Empire. From the 
imong critics. A few call it Mesopotamian, others 13th century onwards Iran rose to prominence 
jail it Ahbasid and some others still prefer the and it is here that Islamic painting entered into 

a new and most brilliant phase. This Persian 
painting (the name in which it is known) ii^ the 
outcome of the fusion’ of several elements—^Arab, 
' Mongol, Tiraurid and Safavid. It is essentially an 
art of mss. illustrations in keeping with the 
tradition of fslamic painting and is famous for 
its rythmic, fluid lines, brilliant colours and 
decorative qualities. The pe*sian artist never 
attempts at depicting this real world of ours 
but creates a world of his own. In tliis dreim 
world the sky is golden or rohalt-blue occasiotn- 
ally interrupted with Chinese colours; the hills 
are mauve, pink or turquoise and lake very 
fantastic shapes; the streams arc serpentine, 
winding their ways through pebbles and flower¬ 
ing shrubs; the trees are highly stylized and 
Ilowers clow like jewels, Tlie Presian painter 
never uses jjerspcelive or chiarascuro but 
combines 1/lrds-eye view with horizontal view so 
as to ensure nia\imum visiblilily. He depicts iho 
night .seem; as if in broad daylight, the night 
being indicated by a starry sky and quiet atmos¬ 
phere. Tlie architecture is suggested by some 
.such simple devices as obliquely disposed walls, 
flights of steps, hanging balconies and jutting 
windows. The floors and walls of roonis are 
decorated with sumptuous tile works and elaborate 
carpet designs. .Some conventions constantly 
recur in Persian painting such as the high 
horizon, a shallow brook flowing quietly across 
the foreground of the picture, litle birds flying 
round a stylized tree and liny flowers peeping 
out of bushes. The sentiment of human beings 
are expressed hy streotyped gestures. In spite of 
such stylizations Persian painting is unique in 
its lyrical quality and ethereal beauty. 

Mughal painting, though derived from 
Persian painting, yet differs from the latter both 
title Aral). The last one seems to be most appro- in spirit and outlook. The Mughal artist, unlike 
priate as the pictorial art is purely a product his Persian brother is conscious of the world 
of Arab culture. This Arab painting (or what- around him and takes delight in depicting scenes 
ever name we may choose to call it by) is from contemporary life. Mughal painting is 
primarily an art of hook 'llustrations and is noted naturalistic compared to Persian painting, though 
for bold lines, dashing colours and sensitive in a restricted sense of the term. This naturalism 
rendering of human and animal forms. It reached facilitated its comparatively early appreciation 









in^uro^ when other branches of Indian paint¬ 
ing received very little or no recognation at all. 
Its. naturalism is manifest in the use of pers¬ 
pective and chiarascuro, in the modelling of 
figures and in the detailed treatment of architec¬ 
ture anjJ costumes. Although some of tliese 
elements found their way in Mughal painting 
much later, when it came into contact with 
Eurc^iean painting, yet the very fact that 
‘these were incorporated intt) Mughal miniatures, 
though never properly assimilated, indicates that 
Mughal painters were not averse to naturalism. 
That such a realistic trend in painting was 
actively encouraged hy Princes and noble-men is 
apparent from thfc following utterance of Prince 
Daniell, Akhar’s third son: ‘‘We are tired of the 
old tales of Laila & Majriu. Let our painters 
paint what wc ourselves have seen and heard.” 
This i.s the charaeterislic psyrhohigy of Muglial 
paintings. 'I’he intere.st in contemporary life and 
tlie spirit of curiohily are the two main traits 
of Mughal fiahiling. 

Hut how this switch ovei from idealism to 
realism was eflected is a very difticult que.stiou 
to answer. It is generally hclicved that Indian 
painting is siiirilunl and symbolic and so stands 
on a different footing from that of tire Mug;hal 
painting. 'J’his is line hut only partially. Wc 
know that before the arival of the Muglials India 
had a long tradition of pictorial art that reached 
its climax in the cave paintings of Ajanta. Those 
paintings date from the 2nd century B.C, to the 
sixth century A.D. and they illustrate scenes from 
the life of the Buddha and incidents from his 
previous births. Some of these painting.s arc 
highly spiritual and rank among tire best rnaster- 
pieccss of religious art in the world, but most 
of them are examples of secular art under 
a religious veil, llrese paintings deirict the joys 
and sorrows of ordinary men and act as mirrors 
to the life of the people of tlrat remote past. Thus 
side by side with the great Bodhisaftva figures 
of the Jatakas there are such glimpses into the 
everyday life as a stately procession rnovirrg 
along the city street accompanied with drummers 
and singers, a lady who has fainted at the death 
news of her husband, a pair of lovers rapt in 
conversation in a secluded chamber, a collaps¬ 
ing lady whose lover has forsaken her, a mother 
carrying her child in her arms a group of men 
tasting wine, a lady at her toilet, grocers selling 
their commodities in city markets, the poor 


viUagers dwelling in their thatched-eottageit { ;i 
cowherd hoy driving his cattle to the pasture^ ti 
Bhil couple in their forest abode and so on, 
only the human world but animal 'world too |i 
depicted with equal love and sympathy, HtUs tbi 
intcre.st in mundane affairs that charaoteidiil^ 



U'he Himalayan Cheer Pheasant 
(Jahanghir Period) 

later Mughal paiiiling is foreshadowed in theso. 
paintings of Ajanla and it is not unlikely thl^ 
the same Indian tradition would asserf itself 
the lapse of a millennium. 

llie foundation of the Mughal Empire wa» 
laid hy Babur, a descendant of Tamarlane and. 
Gangis Khaji, from father's and mother’s side' 
resjieclively. Ihougli he had to spend most of his 
life in the battle-field yet he managed to snatch 
opportunities for writing down his memoirs which 
are acclaimed as being fine pieces of literature 
in Turkish language. He was a man of refined 
tastes and culture. \Chile in Presia as a guest of 
Sultan Hussain Baiquara he came ift contact with 
the Persian painting of the Herat school has 
recorded his appreciation* for it. He owned a 



very fine library which contained many illustrated 
(Persian mss., executed by famous Persian 
masters including Bilizad, the legendary name in 
Persian painting. 



Darbar Khan 


Babur wa.s succeeded liy his .son Huinayun 
(1530-155(1) who was driven out of India by the 
Afghan rebel Sher-Khan. He took refuge in tlie 
court of Shah. Tainasp of I’ersia and wa.s 
accorded a sym[)afhelic treatment. Duiing his 
sojourn in Persia he became interested in the 
Persian painting of the Tabriz school and invited 
two young promising Persian jiainters Mir Sayed 
All and Khaja Abdus Samad to join his service 
when he was established in Kabul. After he 
regained his throne in Delhi he bestowed high 
titles on these artists and bid them to illustrate 
the story Arnir Hamza—Prophet’s uncle— 
known for his many heroic exploits. But it is 
not ■'certain whether he could see the project on 


the way of fulfilment as he died soon after 
(1556) as a result of an accident. 

The real founder of the Moghul School- was 
Akbar (1556-1605) the greatest Emperor of 
the Moghul lineage. He was a man of 
diiferent tastes and inclinations. Unlike his fore* 
fathers he accepted this country as his own and 
adopted native costumes and ways of life. Before 
he came l«) the throne every thing Persion was 
the norm of the ceurt life and the key posts of 
adniinislrulion were held by the members of 
the IVrsian nobility. But the situation was 
changed duiing liis reign and native Hindus 
were raised to most einiable positions both in 
civil and military ranks. lie strengthened his 
position in India by forming marital alliances 
with llajpul Kajas who were the most formidable 
opponents of Mii.slims in iNorthern fndia. This 
was not only a political manu-uvre on his part 
blit al.<o a step towards his aim of a unified 
India. Throughout his life he stiove for pea ^ 
and harmony. To eradicate tlic eonllict among 
peoj)les of din’erent faith.'? he even ventured to 
prea( h a new religion at the fag-end of his life that 
contained llie essence of eviuy religion but he 
had to abandon it in face of stiff oi)position from 
all qua i ter.s. I’he .spirit of symthesis is reflected 
in the paintings of his lime. 

While a boy. Akbar took lessons in paint¬ 
ing from Khaja Abdus Samad and there is a 
painting showing the young prime delivering a 
pielure drawn by himself to his father for 
inspection. 'Ibis interest in' painting never 
flagged in his life. He deprecated the views of 
orthodox muslims regarding the art of painting 
and once said “Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting; but 
their eyes nrtw see the truth.” His friend and 
ehronider Abul FazI states that once at a privaic 
party of friends the t;mperor remarked “there 
are many that hate painting, hut such men I 
dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had 
quite peculiar means of recognising God; for a 
painter in sketching any thing that has life, and 
in devising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality 
upon his work, and is thus forced to think of 
God, the giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” 7'his logic was somewhat astounding 
in an age when slightest departure from canoni¬ 
cal laws was regarded as infidelity. 

Akbar’s own interest in painting was res- 













Hi4 «otirt . ''A»1»f. Fi^I. stkes ^‘Hls tes^ts on pifei ;ifeiv<i# 


Wiij^iy' frOm his earliest youth, has always a under thc>Pul<is. The style caiiie to f 
{treat ppedilection for this art, and gives it every due to Muslim invasion of Bengal in 
encouragement, as he looks upon it as a ineai's, tx*nlury hut survived in Nepal and Tibet. 

Iroth of study and amusement.” In the year 1.S69 srhool of painting sjuarig up in Western' l(t^£ 
the cpniitruction of the city of Falcpur Sikri the end of the llth cenlury witli the sdle-'ii^ 
was Commenced and Akbar siiifted his capital nf illustratitig Jaiiui Mss. (later some Va'i^ 
to this new environment next year. One of the sul)j(x-ls were also illustrated I cninmissioi]^^ 
palaces in this newly built cAy namely the h<tu^e rich inemleTs nf tin? Jaina ctminuinity. 
of Marium-uz-Zamani, Prince .Salim’s mothei. iug .style was bigbly conservative in outlobt^ 
was beautifully decorated with mural painlitigs 
in Indo-Pprsian manner. Unfortunately very little 
of these jmintings survives and it is not safe to 
arrive at any contTiision as regards the nature of 
chrly Mughal painting from such iiisuOicicnl 
data. Close to the Royal residence in Fatepur 
iSijkri thi; InijKoial aleliar was cslahlislied. It 
looked much like a niodon workshop having 
separate departments of painting, gold work, 
weavitig, manufacture of arms etc. J'hc emperor 
kept a vigilant ’ eye on the fundioning of his 
atcliar and every week th<- winks of all |»ainlers 
Well' laid helore him hy tin* Daroghas and the 
(ilerks and he would confer rcwaids according 
to the order of merit or increase tlic salaries of 
deserving artists. Thus the art of painting 
flourished in his lime. Ilis cluonicler Ahiil Fa/I 
slates “most excellent jiaiiitcjs aie now to he 
found, and masterpieces wortin of Fflhzad. may 
he placed at the side of the wonderful works of 
the Fnrojicaii painters who have allaiiied win id 
wide, lame. I'he minuteness of detail, the gciier.il 
linish, the holdiiess of execution, etc., now 
observed in pictures, ari' incoiniiaiahlr; even 
inanimate objects look as if thev had llJe. ’ 

The tinmza Narna illii.slralions rejnesen' 

Mughal painting in its formative phase. As we 
liave already remarked tlie work of tlie series wa". ^ 

not prohah’iv undertaken until liira 1570. i.e., leached a stale of degeneracy hy the middj^ 
when the limierial atcliar was eslahlished it die lOlli cenlmv. Nevertheless, it w'a» in 
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Felojjur Sikri. inis f*xlensi\e >ot ronlainin^ 


A Stork 

(.laliaiighir Period) 


I'lOO large size, illustrations on eanvas (alas only 


lluinighmil U'e.slerii India and in some 
Ninlliein and Ceniral India when the Mtlg 
.sel their feel on the Indian soil. There ia * 
ileiue of the existence of other schools of 
iiig <iI.--o in diiferciit parts ol India; in 


125 of them have survived) was in itself an 
ambitious project and could not he exeriiled by 
ivfio Persian masters alone. Naturally artists vveie 

rCfiruited from all over India and jilaced under Malwa, (.walior. I-.ahore and Rajasthan,,nplg^| 
the disposal of these Persian masters. But vvh.vl sp' ak of the Ueecan where Muslim rule wa$ ^' 
Wgls the position of indigenous jniinting hy this hlished long ago and several schools of ; 
litno ? We know that since the days of AjanlJ flourished almost side by side with, the ^ ^ ^ 

pii^Oj'ial art survived in one or other form in school, absorbing many Hindu elements from 
tlis^emt parts of India. Thus by the nih-l2th ruins of Vijaynagar. Art48ts from all tlieke‘liip 

■.v>;'c 7' ■,. / , 
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1", yiflfial cenlrcs lb routed to ihf Muf^hal court in 
l^.f'SearcIi of liK ialiM- jo])s aixl llic) were welcome I. 
If .tile cxeciiliipu oj llie ('xlete-ive fliitiii'a iSaiuiih 
^>r iSCries |iiovi(leil a sou nf liaiiiiiiu 'icliool lo tlle^e 
artisis. Laid wluMi >ome ol ihem tniaialeil el'-e-' 
JV 'wheie tlie\ Ciu ril’d wilh lliem llieii kiiov\ Icd^e in 
Hd\atieed recliimiiii' and inaii.amaled tile birlli id 
new i>t\le>. Ill laet. |lii>; time to time mieialiiei 
' of arlif-l> liom the Mii; 4 li.d Louil i\a^ tlie ean^e 
• rtf tile dc\elo|Hiieiil id "iilKi'ijiient .-'i liiioU id 
Indian |>ainline and llie lainuii^ ILijpnl and 
Kan^ia ■'.•liool'- Mi'uld not have emena'il in die 
form in nliiili llni aie known toda\. imlcj'S' 
Miicbal |iaintinp bad i ome into existiMiie 



Zel I imiNi 

SfCond Hall. I Till eenlun 


In the |)aintin;is o| ||u' Ham/a Nanudi peviei- 
Ptysian and indija'iioii'' element exi-it side bv 
side, riie eomiiosilion. and fi;;uie diavvin;:s are 
deiived from IVisia. but ''ettinfi. areliitecUire. and 
CO.shi)iies aie Indian, dlie liealmeiils of llie trees, 
rucks and rixeis an- neither Persian rmr Indian. 
Ttie pielure.s -Imw a xiiorous sl\le tlioiiffb laek- 
.iny sornewlial in dclieae\. They are full of action 
and Vi\i<ll\ portray the incidents of the story. 


ilarnza iVamah illustrations w^ere finished in 
15152. rbereaftcr. on Akbar's order the illustra¬ 
tion ol the Hazni Naniah, the Persian version 
ol the llindn epic Mahalihaiata was taken up. 
dill' lum.slalion yvas carried out hv the bif^uled 
historian nadaoiii. although niueh to his ilis- 
pIca.siiM' with the lielji of some Hindu Pandits. 
Ibis \f;.N. I ontained lO'J sumpliioiis idu.st rations 
• mil mcasiirini; about 12'” '■'!)" and invoUed a 
total expendiline rtl Us. 1021 the ])aintings 

aliiiie co'liiijj K'-. .'5(02. i.e.. 21 .<>2 lls. pei 
-ill,ale minidliire. a latliiM’ liiidi eosi indeed in 
view ol the lad liee wa.s sold in (hose days at 
eialit maiinds a llnpee. This \Is>.. remained in 
tile Imperial Lihraiy foi iiiot’c than 150 years, 
till Akli.ii’:- iiMVMiilhy -.uices-,or Maliaiiniiad Shan 
jiledacd it III .Syyai J.ii Siiiuli of ,|ai|)nr foi a simi 
of II- one lakh when the loimei laied extienie 
finaiM iai -Iriii^-i-in \ lollowioa Nadir Sliali’s sack 
of Delhi in I7.'S0. Since then the Mss. has been 
/ealou.-ly liea-med in ibe .faijair Potbikhana. 

riie ilbi-lrations of f!a/m N.imali -bow that 
P(i>ian <md Indian cleinenl- that -o loti” existed 
-ide }i\ -iile .lie now uclliii” fiiM'd and a -vn 
llic-is ha- bcaini. dbi’ Jiciiic- id \aiioiii- types 
Ilf peoplr iiicliidiii” llial of Loid Kiislma are 
taken lium life anil lbc\ wcai lonlcmporary 
die—. ''oMic lit till' ti”mc- 1)1 (iod.H and (Joddc'Si's 
may appear sliania' to om eye- but it miisl be 
inmimbi’icii that ibi- i- llie fil^l allcmpt at 
illiiOratiMi; ibi- ”ical cjiie In ik’pictiii” the life 
of 15iaja the aitist- lia\c di-))lavcd an intimate 
knowledge Ilf (be uiial life and ibis i- not aslo- 
ni-liiii” ill view of llir fact that most of them 
hailed from tndian villa^ies. 

Apail fiom tile Malia Bliarala oilier llindn 
cla-sies siii li as Hamayana. Pba”aya1a. Put ana 
and Nala-Damayanti vyere translated into Persian' 
laii^nia”e and illiisiraled bv Akl.-ar’s Court Paint- 
eis. Aiiiitber Indian book of Failles Panrlia- 
laiilr.i was tianslaled into Persian from its Arab 
yersion Kalila-Wa-Diinna. under the title Tyar-i- 
Dani-b bv Akbar's friend Abiil Fazl. This Mss. 
loo was -innpliiriusly illustrated bv noted Miiiiluil 
artists. 

Ilosides Indian clas-ies Akbar yvas interested 
in Persian classics and bis studio produced some 
beautifully illustialed copies of sucli famous 
vvoik- as Nizami’s Khamsa. Zaini’s Babaristhan. 
Sadi’s Zarni and the neyer-loo-old story of Laila 
and Majriun. 

i\(» less yvas the Km()eror’s interest in histo- 








teal works. On his order IHustraterl copies of 
I uuiiiber of noted historical works were pro- 
dneed. These inehide (1) Dorah Nainah, t2) 
Shah \aniah. Il^l 'I'imur Naniah. (4l Hahar 
Naniah. (51 Janii-ul-Tawai ikh, i.e.. liistoi) of 
(he Mon^yls, Ki) Taiikh-i-Alfi, i.e.. hisloiv d 
• the world, 17) anil Iasi l/ut not the least Akbar 
\uinii—t'ln^ieroi s own hi>lor\ wiillcii bv hi- 
^ 1 1 iend .Al.ul l‘a/.l. 1 he illustralioiis aeroiniiaiiN- 

ini' ill'- la.^l named \ls>,. show 'Mu.ulial jiainlin;^ of 
Akbai's jieriod at its best. 

Mo''l of llie M^s. liled ulio\e Milvixe in 
more llian .oni‘ en|iic.s. I'liis is due lo ihe fail 
(hat die lanjietoi had ordeied his i-ouilieis In 
base illiislialed i opfes id tin- Mss, |ire|)ai'ed foi 
tin’ Im|ieiial lalnaix. Some id them obe\eil his 
ordeis mei'elx lo please His Highness .md ollieis 
slab as Khan Klian.in linix devidoped a laslc 
fell paiiilini;. The ailisls emplo\ed li\ (hese noble 
men weie mosd\ seeoiid-iale ones as ibex eoiild 
nn| nieel iIk* demands ol liisl ehtss ailisls xvfio 
vvi'ie in die em[d(^x niejil ol die eouil. As a lesull 
die ipialilies of die eojiies ofleii iaj.’ behind lliose 
of die oiipinals. Nexeillieiess. il is (lear th.il 
mainlenaiiee of an ateliai xxas le^aided as an 
ateoniplislimenl b\ die niembeis of the elile and 
diis ptt'lenlion oi leat loxe of ail soxoi s|ireii.l 
outside die toiiil eiitles. As a lesuil a popnlai 
biaiiili of Mnehal paiiilinp llourished in the 
nuiikei places (,f Delhi. Apia and olliei impoilanl 
(ilies to ralet to llu- lasles (d rich peojile who 
weie beeoniinp im le.isinplx inleiested in ihe ail 
of paiiilinp. The ])iofhiels of lliis po|)iilai Mnphal 
^ -eliool suixixed lo a far prt'iiler eelenl lliaii ihosi' 
of die I»o)al Studio. 

A noxel hraneh of paintinp developed diiiinp 
Akhar's lime. viz., the art of portrait paintinp. 
riie liniperoi hinist'll sal foi‘ his likeness an I 
ordeied his eoiirlieis lo haxe their portraits 
painted bx his eourl artists. Ihese portrailtl 
xxert' pieserved in an inimenst' ulbum alxml xxliitli 
Mini Fa/I writes “Those who have passed axxay 
have received a new lile and those who aie still 
alivt; have immoiialily promised them." Apart 
from dieir historical impoitanee these poiliaits 
are fine e.xamples of tlt'lieale briishwork. 

Thouph most of the pairitinps of Akb.ir 
period are uiisipned yet the. nanie.s of mort' than 
100 artist.s have come doxvn to us. The most 
notable figures are—Mir Sayid Ali. Khaja Alidus 
Samad, Farukh Beg, Baswan, Daswanalh, Lai. 
Mukand, Miskin, Kesu. Jagannath and Khein- 


karaii. It should be noted that ioost of ^he 
.ire Hiinlus and what is still more surprising ia' 
dial almost all eaiiie from ihc' lower strata of thei' 
Hindu soeieix. Akli.ir's historian Alvul Kazl lavis* 
lies hipli piaise on these Hindu artists. He says*, 
‘’iheit pictures surpass oui eoneeption of things. 
I'exc. indeed, in ihi- xxliolc' woild aie found to equal 
ihciii. Tile two most notable Hindu artisM 
'xeie Dii'W.m.ith and Basxvan. the former a 
I alki bean r's son and the lallei a xvater carrier’s 
•'ll. \boul r>a-'Wanalh. Alml h’a/.l saxs, “in a 
-holt lime lie •'iiipassed all painte'is and l.<ir'amer 
ihe liisi painlei cd the' ape.’’ and about Baswan 
•'ll" WU' so excellent that manx ei ilies preferred 
him III D.isxx.inalh. “ Baswan’s works, however, 
siiixixe in .i piealer number than that of Daswa- 
■i.ilh bie.iuse ol lire tael that the lallei eommitted 
sii'. ide m .1 lit of madness at a faitlx earlv age. 

\\ e h.ixe .dri'.idx inerilinned that iheie was 
.1 dixi'ion ol l.ihoiii in the Impelial studio. In 
a dnphal paiiilinp the indix idualilx of an artist 
Wcis nexei siressed ,md jiic lures were executed on 
a ioo|)nati\e basis. Huts one would draw the 
outline, oilier xxoiild do ilie composition and a 
ihiid xcoidd applx eoloiiis Tliis splitinp, up of 
H spoiisibililx amoiip xarious artists had its 
meiils and demeiiN. F.aeli , painter being a 
■'peei.idisi ill his own hiaiieli the pictures would 
eoiiie out as lei Imiealix perfei l lull th*' lack of 
•• jionlaueilx .iml eolieienee tlial are sometimes 
ob'cixed should also be alllibuled lo this prac' 
lice. This sp"c udi/ation liee,tmc» more marked in 
ihe period .d lahaiipliir and ,'^halijahaii. 

Mxbai s ecelectie oiillook led him lo invite 
I’oiluiufse missicniaiies to hi.s court, lit I.5B0. a 
ball 11 of les'uils atiixed in his court at Fatepur 
Sikii and pieseiited him with a eupx of BlalyiTs 
Billie einhellished with flemish enpravingf.. There 
i- ex idenec' lhal these illusi rations impre.ssed the 
en peio! and he heeame an admirer of Eluropean 
paintiiip Thai ICuiopi'viii paiiilitip aixvavs evoked 
piaise and .'dmiialioii in the court of Akbar has 
alieadx been nulii eel in an nlisenalion of Abnil 
Ft/I. Mvhar's lurinlei's too hi*eame interested in 
lliese painlii'cs anil hovioxved rnaiix ol its idioms 
xvhieh 'lumped the eharaeler ol Musrhal painting 
as ii'matked alreadx. The eonlacl with Euro¬ 
pean paiulinps was renexx^ed in the periorls of 
.hthanpliii find Shahjahan. 

Akbar died in l()05 full cd' \*ears and 
honours. He was sueeeeded h\ his .son Jnhang}i\r 
once a rebel hut xvho nexerlUeles,* eherished deep 
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IVj^sjiert for his “^allior. 'I’liis is cvlflent in ihfi 
,-^fbU(minji |ias>-a;;«"' lakt'ji from his memoirs : 

T ‘ile (Akl/arl always assoeialed with the 

learned itii-n of every creed and relif’ion 
sfU( idIK dll' I’andils and learned men of 
India. Ill his ai lions and movements he was 
not like the people of the world, and the 
:iloi\ (d (lod manifested itself in him.' 


aesthetic values. He himself acquired many 
heautifuJIy illustrated Mss. and precious objects 
of art from F’ersia, Central Asia and Europe 
throii'ih speeial apents and embassips. His taste 
for art was aeimine and despite his addiction lo 
the cup III’ was a man of keen intellectual percep¬ 
tion. His memoirs reveal an inquisitive mind* 
which earefuHv ohserves everv thing that fire,.s hi.s 



iiiuiginalion. He was highly sen-, 
sifive to the heaulie.s of ,VatiJ-e 
and was very nmeh inleresled’ 
in birds and animals. Tlii.s wi.s 
the I ause id llie develojmient ol 
^enie paintings in hi' reign and 
stiidic' of dowel'', hird'. and 
aiiiniuls ro.se to great heights. 

in his earl) \ears .laliarighiv 
had a I calling louaids Persian 
painling and this is rc'poesiMc 
loi the re-emeigenee ol Persian 
motif' in Miigha! paintings 
Hilled in the earlv veais 
his iiigii. |{.Ml (ah.iMghit 'oon 
liH'fl hiMisell lioiii till' olise.ssioti 
.Old Mnglial painting loiitiiuied 
to dev-'lop DU it' own linen. In 
.laliaieahii ' iime the old piaeliee 
oi illiisliaiing Mss. was ahaii- 
dom'd and paiiili'is wen- asked 
lri (h'pii I 'I'i'iii s fioni ihe life 
ol ihe eouil am! the da\ to ilav 
a«li\itie.' ol till empeioi. When- 
(ver the enipnoi would go in 
an ovpidiiioii he would lake 
with liiiii a few artists in ordei 
to have imporlunl event' re 
(oided ill lines ami colours, 
riie paintings of the .lahanghir 
Ifciiod sli(.»w incieasing natural- 
i'lii lellecling ihe taste of the 
emperor and in eonliaisl to the 
pi'iiilings oi the earliet period 
ihev lack inleiisilv of feeling and 
dv nami'ii;. fhil this loss has liecn 
ampiv rompeiisalul hy surer 
line'. Inialilei eoloiiis and more 
ihlieale lonC'. This is best ex- 
< mplifietl in the art of porlrai- 


All KleplianI—fight 
1 ■^liajaliaii I'eiimll 

.lahangii loo like hjs father was an ardent 
lover ol jialnling. He iiilurited fiom his father 
l^p pituires si^ coiitainiiig thousands of iflustrated 

a' his pastime to inscribe on them 
and^ifividlv poitn.,, 


Inn. The individualities of per- 
'on.s depieterl hiiv'c found full 
(vpi'ess'ioii in these portraits. Tlie 
emperor used to keep a large aihum with hini.-^ 
containing portraits of all important personal- 
itii’s of the age from which he would judge, the 
eharaelers of the persons depicted. A large 
tiumher of portraits of the emperor himself htts 




cdraie nSoWw /to lig.' In sdrne ‘of thciie fte has been 
jlepicted as the lord of the world while his rivals 
have been shown in a submissivt; attilude. We 
can* guess that the emperor used to give vent to 
his suppressed desires thr<ingh the porlra\al of 
such imaginary situations. 

It was a common practice in jahanghir’s 
lime h)^ mount piclurch in albums To heighten 
their artistic eflccl their margin's \\et<‘ Ireauti- 

• fully decorated with gold jyal)esr|ues occasionally 
interspersed with Howering plants, creepers, hiirls. 
animals and everr senres tioiir every day lil'e 
riiese rlluurirrated ittaigiiis known as Mirraipprs 
are eharnriirg examples of pitrc deforative art. 

jahatrghir like bis lather was apptcr laliv c 

• o| the hcauties of I'airopc.an paintings. Many line 
copic'- o| Ktiiopcatt paiitling on (dnistian tliciiw 
well' ]»rcparcd hy his <onil artists. Onre he 
l.'cfooled Sit Tlioni.i" Hoc the r('|iiescnl,ilive ol 
th<‘ I'iast India (’onipain. hv .iskiii!! Iiiin to pe k 
It]) his own origin,.! from an assenihlagc of loin 
copies |»ic|»arvtl h\ his (laiil .ttlists 

lalinaghii w.rs ’,ciy i < iis( ions ot hi' own 
(oiniolvsentship. In liis nieinoit' he slate- '‘mv 
likiic.', for painting ami iii\ pi.iclirc in judging 
it has atriyed at sncli a point that rshen aii\ woif 
is hroiighl hcfoit' me. cilln'i oi deceased artists 
or of those of the pie.-enl da\. willioul the name-, 
Iteini.' told. I can -ar on ihe -[nir ol the motneiil 
that it is the work of sie h .ind -m h a man. '\ni! 
if lli^'ie he a pii Inie eunl.iining m.iny I'.oilt.iil- 
ami r'iich lace he the woik ol a dillerenl tmisli'i. 

I can (liseoyct wjiieli l.ne is the work ol each 
o( llicm. If any other pi'ison ha- put iri iht' e\e 
ami c\(‘hrr)Ws ot a lace. I e<in pereeire whose 
work the oiit'irtal htee is. and who ha- paitt'ed 
the t've and eye brow-. d hony^h there i- olwious 
exaggeration itt (his iiKetamc vet llirdr is evi 
tiener' that the ernpct'oi wa- rtow inmi- lhart a 
mere dahhicr in art. 

Jahanghii was cf|nall\ proud 'd his (mii 
artists. Most of lliein i ante fiorii hi- fallrm's 
studio and several yretc iris owtt dis<'o\e|ie- 1 he 
most itotal.'lc jtrti.sis were Alnrl llasart. Moriofnn. 
Dhaiiraj. Gohardhati. nishandas. Tsiad Matrsni. 
Nliatta. Da what, Farrukh Beg. Arrant. Ilasitri and 
Richitr. Jahatrghir is partieiiiarlv ettllrusiast'c 
abrml Ahul Hasan to wlrmn he devotes a rather 
lengthy passage in his inenioirs. He rvrile.s. Dir 
this day Ahul Hasan, lire painter who has been 
honoured with the title Nadir-uz-Zaman drew the 
picture of m) aecession as lire frontispiece lo 



my 'JaK'ahghir' Naifiilh' 
it was worthy of all praise, >Jie 
favours. His work was perfect^ and 
is orte of the chef d’oeuvred of the 4ge. At 
prescni time he has no rival or equal. If at 
day the masleis Abdul Have .and Bihzad W'^.j 
alive they would have done him justice, 
falliei-. Aqa Kiza-i of Hiiat at the time wbea' 
svas Brinee. joined my service. He |Abul Ha 
was .1 Kbairjtzarl of irry court. There is, howtS 
no (oinparisoir between his work and that 
lalliei (i.e.. Ire is far better than his 
One cdiinof pul litem into the same category, 
coiiijei lion was based on my bavlrtg rc-ared 
I'lorn bis eailir'st years uplo tire present time- 
bare always looker! after him till his art 
.tii'iyerl at ibis lattk. I'ltrlr be has become NadJ 
u/-/atiiati dlti' woirder of lire ager.” AbjOtl 
ariolbr t ,ttiis| Marrsur wbo sfreeialized in tfl 
slmb ol bird- ,tml <iriitr..tls be olrscrvc ‘‘Us 
Matt-ni li.'t' become sneb a master in paintit^ 
tb.d be ba- tbe tide Nadir-irl/\si. aitd in the 
o| draw mi: be is imique in bis geiiirration.” 
al.so held bigit ojn'niott r.d anolitr'r artist Bishnc 
wbo 'wa- iiiieipi.rlletl in bis age for taking Uk 
tress’ .iml so was selei led b\ the emperor 
.rcconrpany .an cnibassv lo I'etsia. with 
objeit oj taking poiliaits ol Shalt Abbas and | 
loijitieis V\ hen the crtiba.ssy icllllired to 
.brbangbii wa- bigbly s.tlisfierl with the Wor| 
ot iiislimlas. 

.I.tliangbii tlied in lire \cai l02.'y and 
-irtrcrded b\ bis s(,n hba|abaii. Fainting COIt^ 
tilled to lloiiiisli in .'sli.ijaban’s reign but 
I'lnpeioi bad more le.iniiig Inwards architect 
llian jraiiiling \e\er bebne was the Imj 
Tiea-iiir so inll ol golil ami lire emperor un^ 
took ainbilioijs Imilding progiainme.s. Th 
gorgdiiis ediliMs pjor laim lire wealth and arl^ 
tasii' ol the piodrgal emperor. The paintiilj| 
Ion. in Sliajalntfis reign reflect the pomp 
splendniil nf |l.e eotJlt life. Tlier ai'P heavf 

l.ideii with gnid ami in dia.wiitg. colouring,,uA „ 
finish liavi- notbiiig tn be desired. Rut thei| 
belr.tr also signs of over-ripeness which is ,t 
giren signal for decav. In the later part of’»Sh^ 
j aha It's reign genre seerres became very popuw 
and till re was an increasing demand for portr*^^ 
of ynurtg ladies. Jl is not known how far th<S^!| 
prntraits are arrlhenlie but there is evidenf)C 
the exi.sleiice of female artists working in 
harem. It i.s pos.«ible that nto.st of thesq portra^li.l 



either imafxinary or based on the models of 
^irls wIkk were easily available in the 
vbourl bill in eaxes of sm li iinporlant pei sonal- 
f;|ties as \injab.iii or Zel'iiiinissa who used to 
■’give |)uhli(' aiidii-ii<e llieti- i*- exciy {Uobnbilily 
(hat the [*o|li.(i(.-> were l.lkeil ll'otli lili\ 


Mujlli.d |i.iinlin;j, liuwexei'. leceived a seiioiis 
jolt with till' ii'iii jailioii ol lh(' ihione by 
Aurane/eb. I Iris liii;oie<l lulei w.i', iifi''lile lo 
every loiin ol ail and |iaiiiline ^hanal the s;inie 
late <is thal id Dame and Mush (Inly in the 
field ol ))oiliailiiie the piexioiis st.indard was 
luaiiitained to a leilain extent and lhal loo w.is 
jjiossihle l/eeanse the (ni|)eior ki‘|)l poLliail alluii.’s 
with him lo as-e-s ilo- ehai>nleis ol his liiemls 
iUirl enemies. I his |)iii itanii al altitude led to tlie 
dis|ieis,d ol (oijil ailisis. Most ,>1 ihe niendie's 
of youn.aei Lieiieialion initialed elsmiheie m 
seareh ol new )ialions and those who remained 
souuhl the pationayM' o( weallln ,mandee«. I lit' 
painlinjis ol ihis period naliiially retlei l tire 
taste ol these deha'ed eoiit tiers who irrsisjed 
more arrd riroit' otr harerrt semc.s attd la-riie 
themes. 


After Xiiiatea/elr the hisioiy ol Mniilial 
paiiitiri” i.s same a.s lhal ol the Mnirhal Kmpiie . 
it was lorn; past il.s zenith anti was now lapidK 
tJeelinitl!;. (iunri paltona’>e was lesloieil to eei 
tain e.xleni m the lime ol Aliili.iiumad Shah httl 
this Weak etnjreroi had neither lire eoma.ee not 
tlie eapaciU lo Imti lire liile \e\eilhele' se\tia 
fine mmiaitiK were prodmed period 

whieh arc al least ter httir itll\ eompelenl. Vlosl 
of the mim limes, however ate wt-itk and setiii- 



mt'iilal laeking in aesthetie. values, 'fhe dissi- 
|)jli\o life ol tin- eotirl found its eeho in thesp 
p.iitriiites and tin le is no end of subjects like— 
tin lovers in a "attlen, a drinking paily, a ihusi- 
eal soiii'e. the lady al her toilet, the prince cm- 
hiariiie liis svv(-t.i})('arl. ladies of the har an 

* fl 

playing with lire works, flying kites, or visiting 

a saint, etc. [|liis|]ati-.m.s ol old romuntie tales 

< 

were also nr • ogiie anti wi' liave a large nuipber 
o| pielutes dej)ieli,'ig liazhahatltn—Rupmati, ' 
."■ohitii 'Mohinwal. Ilii • lianja. etc. 'riie in- 

eteitsing i mit.x | will) Ivajpul painting led to the 
ade.jilion ol liiiulu iheuies and there aie several 
iidai.timts on '">hiva I'tija and musical modes, 

lire 'sack o( Delhi in 17.5") I'ounded the death 
knell ot thi Mughal < mpiir and also ol Mughal' 
|)aiiilliej. Ihereallet the empetor was hut a 
sv mliolii'iii hi'.id ol .1 large numher ol semi; 

inde|rendetil stales. Ihe ini|ieiiid Tieasiiiy was 
eiriph .iml taste I'm painling deelineil. Art eaimol 
Iti’ I xpei'li'd to ihtive ntidei stieli a eondilion 
■ lod migi ilnai o| aiti.sis took place. Mosl of 
ilie.sc teittgees .iitisls lin.tllv settled in the hill 
-l.il's .Mill miti.iled the lammis Kanaia style, 
rinie was a Its) .Ulem|il ,it levival dining the 
tegiiiie 111 .'shah Mam liu! lire old spiril eutild 
riol l.'i' n'caplmed. Aeverlheless. seveial fine 
copies ol earliet works weii' piejiaied, whicli 
i/tov olleti misle.ni ari itilii.s \lier Shah Alam 
lire Vltiglial si hool in the teal sense of lire Ir'rtn 
• .ttti'' lo art I ltd Iml irainliiigs in Vltiglial s[\le 
loiiliimeil III !h' piodueeii in pioviniial eentres, 
t'Acn liicse i is| lestjef,. (d VIngh.il painling wee 
•'•aio-l wiped >;! with the ipjelliiig ol Sr'puv 
Meiim lhal I'toke mit in U!.!?. 
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OIJ) CVSTLE M<:\V Fl!IN(;nO?s 
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Mtin'iii', ‘‘l.i'Mic (.a'-tio Mov\ lioii.'t"^ 1 <iiliaMiftil - 
Mooffl I'm lilt- old. «(mi lu*- ft«r iIk* Miodcni wot Id 


Al-'los'r (ifiiiian lonni*i i'M''i«lt'nliid t'lt\ 

has an nrrliilo( Inral cnilif. smcIi as a <'asllf. a 
palace or a loilrcss. Hanaov'cr. the capital of the 
modern Kcderal Slate ol l.ovvtT Sa\on\ and 
former resiflential cit\ of the kinjidom of 
Jlaiiover (imder the Welfian dynasty vyhicli is 
closrdy related to the Kiisilish and the (>ieek royal 
familiesI. yvas eom])leted in Itrllt as the residence 
f»)r (leorp von (!alenherf>; in the l*)lh eeninry 
it was stipplemenled h^ classicist facades and 
annexes. Duriiifi the Second World War it was 
entirely destroyed with the exception olj a few 
outside vvall.s. This l,eine (iastle has now heen 
redvuilt hv the famous (ierman architect Dieter 


Ocsieilen. The intci ioi is modern, while the old ' 
oul'-idc walls have heen retained. The castle will 
have an cnliiK new function; it has been chosen 
as the new limne fm the 'Niedersaeehsisehe Land- , 
lau. the ruiliamenl of Lower Saxony. Thus it 
has become a new centre for the half-million'; 
metropolis ol this North-Cerman federal stute,' 
which comprises the formerlv sovercifjn states of 
Hannover. Dldcnhiiri.’. Hriinswi<k and Schaumburg- 
Li|>pe. 

The L'ine (iastfe in Hannover ha<l always 
been rcs|tccled by the \mpiilation. ‘even after it 
had fallen into mins during the war. Ilie^charm, 
of a past rcpicsentaliye epoch appeared to hover, 







;hi6 tx’nti'e: famous eelebretie:*, such as the 
|{fe of Marlhofoujrh, I'rincr; Kuf'en of Savoya, 
Peter llie (idMl of Hussia. the {^reat philo- 
ner Leiltniz. ainl the Knplish Kings of the 
bi'ftian ('j)of li had wifted and dined and resided 
The new |»drliainenlaiy building which, 
Svpring ] 10.000 M|uare feei of gioinid. will 



give pfehly of room to ’the 1S7 
office workers of the Parliament of L«#cjf 
it eonstilules a milestone in the reconstruction of. 
the eity of Hannover, which had suffered heavily 
during the Second World War. 7\fter Hannover 
had introduced a traffic and road system which, 
meets all leipiirenieuls of modern traffic and is 
highly rejuilcd all over the world, after pace* 
setting new' Te.sidenlial (juarters had been buill, 
the reconstruction of the necessary representative 
buildings has been taken in hand recently, Theje 
new buildings breathe moderate representation 
that does without luxuries and employs arcbitcc- 
lural and artistic means of e\pres.sion w'hieh are 
leiire'.eiilative of this age. 

The liearl of the new Teine (la.stle parlianien- 
taiy building will be the meeling room of the 
plenary assembly. A laige outside llighl of slaiis, 
loiinecled with the poilieo h'ads to the upper 
floors, which disjilay much glass, marble, sand¬ 
stone am) line woods. (dass-c<nercd eoiridors 
gi\e brightness to erery room. The restaurants, 
pumienades, galleries, cafelenas whirh. ot counse, 
had not existed in the old castle, are now 
harmonious parts of the whole, thank-s to the 
exeelleiil arehited. Painters ,’nd sculptors from 
Tower Saxony hare cfuitiihuti’d to the interior 
ileeoralion which has been adapted to the national 
Ivadilions of Lowei Saxony. Only a few. ruined 
radios in (Germany have been rebuilt so impres¬ 
sively and so fuiu iionally as the new parliament 
in Hannover, .in (dd aridonatle castle. This has 
been achiered undci the motto of the Stale of 


I.<‘iue Taslle in llaimovei : ttmi' a rcsidt nec 
of kings today the ^eat of Parliami'iit ol 
l.owt'i' Saxony 


Tower Saxonr in the Federal Uepublic of 
fiermanv- ’'Ke.spe( I for the old. and courage for 
til*' niodt'in world.'" 




MODERN REVIEW FIFTY FTVE YEARS AGO 

We arc publishing below excerpts from old Editorial Notes authored 
by the founder, the ftamananda Chatterjee, in the year of the Modern 
Review’s inauguration in 1907, as a special Raniananda Birthday Cente¬ 
nary feature. The Centenary falls in 1964, and this featurfet, which 
*will be a monthly one throughout the current year, will be reprinted in 
book form at the e»;d of the year and offered as a Centenary commemo- 
Vation volume with the beginning of the new year. These excerpts are? 
a five representative picture of the times when they were written and 
should be of especial interest. The book (in D!Cr. IGmo) which will be 
approximately of 200 pages, shall he offered to those who pllaee their 
advance orders now at the specially concessional pre-publication price 
Of l{«. 2.00 only. As only a limited number of copies will be published, 
immediate order should be placed to avoid disappointment. 


The National Week 

Speaking seriously. j1 niusl be evident 
li' all intelligeni persons that during 
“nalional wet^lv'’ no active or deliberative 
■'.voi’k is pro[)erly done ; Ihe inaioiiiv of those 
v/ho alloud the ;-.es.stons of llv' Con.'iass and 
the numerous C'lnfeieocf's uidulge in 
patriotic dissipation, unintentional I hon e,h 
i1 be A remedy iias to he found, and 
educated India is surely eipial to the task. 
Perhap.s we have to seek it in the gradual 
gnnvtii of a class of mtclligeiu. jiatrioiic 
persoiLS whose mowmicnls do not depei'd on 
couri holidays. In the meantime let its 
make the most of the opportunities that 
such holidays afford by proper organisation 
and economical methods of work, li is a 
matter of congiatulation that, in spitf <jf 
the hurry, so much work is done. It is mar- 
ter for .still greater satisfaction that, 
the national awakening has touched every 
sphere of human thought and activity, 
though in some cases, not in proportion to 
their relative importance. 

The Congress w^hich still seems 1o have 
only just ended, appears alike memorable 
and important, whether we road its own 
records, reported without comment, or 
weigh one against the other the conflicting 
editorial opinions of the papers in India and 
England. Amongst friends and foes alike the 
note of surprise is audible at the “united 
front presented by the Congress to the 
world.” We do not think this surprise is 
justified. The great distinction of Indian 
politics appears, to one within the racial 
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Editor. Modern Review. 

I'.inks, to be their unanimity. We are not 
mclmed lo think that eilher Ireland or 
b’ussia can .sliow a similar unanimity amongst 
ihcir patriotic factions. The outstanding 
cliaractenslic of Congre.ss leaders in the 
past, moioover lias been an overwhelming 
r"spect for till.' integrity and continuity of 
liu' Congress, 'i'lme and again the more 
wutspoken and enthusiastic,--shall wo say 
the ino.^;!. ('.\treiiie,—arnong.st us have capi- 
e.luted to Ihe seniors rather than jeopardise 
inal litiily vriuch was still dearer to the 
mo,at liot-headcd ol us than his own opinions. 
'I’lie tum of llie wheel brings many rcvolu- 
lioiis and to-day, with a peculiar generosity, 
eldms amongst us have recognised and 
asserted tlie right, to be heard of an utter¬ 
ance dial u'ould not. perhaps, otherwise 
ha\(.^ been their utterance, have accepted a 
movemeul as national, which they had not 
liu'inseivcs initialed, and have implicitly 
anuouucr'd thereby their own futiu’e loyalty 
O' the lU'W eagerness of passion of the for¬ 
ward advance. But vvC do not agree with 
(hose who hold that such action shows “a 
gradual training'’ of the Congress leaders, 
or a successful imitation of a foreign pat¬ 
tern. On the contrary, to our eyes it appears 
that these mutual deference and respect of 
young and old,—this common unspoken 
determination effectively to maintain the 
working union, no matter how recklessly 
either may seem now and again to strain 
at the tether,—is peculiarly IndHan. We read 
in it no slow political growth, but tire old 
familiar methods of the undivided family. 
And it is but added proof to, us that all the 
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■resources“of our strength are to be found 
in ourselves, when once we have learned to 
avail ourselves of them. The deferential and 
patriarchal habits of the undivided family 
) have long acted to conceal our strength, 
; ■ alike from outsiders and ourselves. But the 
: strength was there And to-day the manner 
that seemed to do us less than justice has 
become a powerful political weapon. For. 
it has revealed the fact that we are not a 
majority but a unity,—solid, impregnable, 
without dissentients on one side or the 
other. And as our manners amongst ourselves 
are those of kith and kin, .so be it under¬ 
stood, is the heart within us also. Wc are 
of one blood, we Indian people, and the hurt 
of any one member affects us all. On this 
fact, no longer a faith but a demonstration, 
our future depends. For that future we must 
all work, v.'ork with hearts that never droop 
and hand.s that never waver, remembering 
all the while that in thing.s essential there 
should be unity, in things non-e.s.sential 
liberty, and in ail things charity 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s presidential ad¬ 
dress* has been variouslv estimated. It mav 
at once be conceded that it does not lay any 
claim to literary excellence. That it is want- 
■ ing in the emotional element is aLso quite 
plain. But cold steel does as good execution 
in its way as the red hot bullet. But it does 
not .say anything that its author has not said 
before is also admiUed. The great merit of 
the address lies in the fact that it slates in 
clear and unequivocal language our chiot 
political demand, namely. Swaraj or self- 
government. 

Some'el us have concluded in a mood of 
cither hasty appreciation or of equally haslv 
fault-finding that Mr. Naoioji is in favoui 
of self-government on cohinial lines, but not 
of ab.soliite autonomy. But the actual words 
that he uses.—“self-go\^einmcnl or Swaraj 
like Dial, of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies"-do not warrant any .sucii con¬ 
clusion. There is nothing to prevent us trum 
interpreting his words to mean that he d<i- 
sires ah,solute autonomy like that of the 
United Kingdom, but would be content 1o 
have self-government on colonial lines under 
'Britjsli suzereinty. And that shows the 

Refers to die .'Session of 1906. 


temperament of the practical statesman as 
distinguished from that of the doctrinaii'e 
politician or the political visionary. It is this 
temperament, too, that leads him to demand 
at once only a beginning but not the full 
rights of self-government. For ‘absolute 
autonomy or self-government on colonial 
lines in a fully developed form are af present 
equally remote. India can be immediately 
free either as the result of a successful 
armed rebellion, or as the result of a 
magnanimous renunciation by the British 
nation of their suzereinty and domination. 
But both are equally out of the question. 
So we have to make a gradual advance. 

# V it 

After half a century of struggle and 
disappointment Mr. Naoroji still hopes that 
“the Britisli conscience” will a.sset t itself, 
lie must have reason for the faith that is in 
him. His age, charactei and intellectual 
capacity, and the clisinterosled and devoted 
work he has done tor hi.s country for half 
a century, incline us to make Ins faith our 
own. It is not impossible, too, for a nation 
to 1)0 Just Whilst we are perfectly sure that 
Mr. Naoroji's hope is sincere, we on oui 
})art cannot, without hypocrisy, say that wo 
tiave full faith in the sense of justice of the 
British people ; but at the .same time we 
do not say that they may not in future be 
jLister than they have been in the past. Our 
tiope ol India’s salvation rests chiefly and 
primarily on what Mr. Naoroji has called 
“the supremacy of the inoial law." And the 
appeal to a nation’s sense of justice and 
li ve or righteou.snt'ss is ultimately based on 
the moral order of ,the universe. At the 
same time large mas.ses of people are 
inlliK'nced oftener by fear and self-interest. 
D is for tills reason that wc wish our 
national strength to be developed in all 
{lirections, so that our rulers .jiafly feel that 
unless justice is done, effective retaliation 
is sure to follow. We lay stress on the word 

effective.If you threaten you must be 

in a position to carry out the threat. Else 
it is worse than useless. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

India has adored renunciation and de*',, 
\'otion in all ages. It is significant that in 
this age these crowning flowers of spiritual- 
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ity should blossom in the political field, too. 
and receive their wonted homage and 
adoration. Herein lies the secret of the more 
than royal ovation which Mr. G. K. Gokhalc 
has been receiving in his tour through the 
^ United Provinces and the Punjab. His recep¬ 
tion shows, too, that the sentiment of 
nationali{y is growing in volume and inten¬ 
sity everywhere in India. Our only anxiety 

• is that this sentiment should not exhaust 
itself in mere demonstration, but shouki 
strengthen itself by organi.sed action. Poli¬ 
tical life bf the Western type is new to our 
people. We need not be offended, therefore, 
if, we are reminded without excessive cere- 

• mony that in all spheres of life spasmodic 
action indicates a low stage of development 
ancl sustained effort a higher one. 

We arc standing almost on (he Ihre.shoid 
of a I'evolulion. and. if wo can read the 
signs aright, it, promises to bo .a bloodless 
one. But bloody or bloodless, all revolutions 
demand a sacrifice ; the conditions of suc¬ 
cess are equally exacting, the work equally 
strenuous, in either case. The death of the 
martyred patriot *becau.se, perhaps, of its 
being more dramatic and Ihe undoulited 
proof it affords of hi.s earnestness, rouses 
cur eiilluisiasm more than his life of renun¬ 
ciation and devotion. Bui wc should not 
forget that it is his life that leads to lus 
death, it is the former lhal makes the latter 
possible, that, after all, death may be a mere 
accident in the case and that without the 

t 

death, ,the life would be \'aluable and ador- 
ab^ all the same.... 

Mr; Gokhale’s political aspiiations aie not 
loli^er than those of any other Indian 
patriot, he wants his people to he in India 
what any other people dre in theirs, he has 
declared that everything that is being done 
at present in.|he way of political activity 
in India is coii&titutional, that it is legiti¬ 
mate for us to have recourse even to passive 
resistance by way of non-payment of taxes. 
Passive resistance marks the extreme point 
ofiSp^nstitutional political pressure ; and it 
IS jibown to Mr. Gokhale’s friends that, his 
opj^pion as to its legitimacy in India and 
ami|sability, too, when the occasion de- 
ni^ds it, is not of recent growth, but origi- 
htmd long before there was any talk of a 
nety; party. And he is an exponent of the 


“moderate” party. Let frfend and foep^ 
therefore, judge whether there are really, 
two distinct parties in India among Indians^.^ 
with a clear line of cleavage between them, 
Wo for our part do not see the need or feel 
the wisdom of being in a hurry to create 
01 recognise a split in our camp. We pre-.. 
for to stick to the rule : “In essentials unity, 
in iion-cs.sentials liberty, in all things' 
charit.” 

Free Education 

Every civilized country has long recog¬ 
nized the duty of the State to provide free 
education to all children living therein and.. 
compel those to attend school who might ■ 
not desire to do so. The British Indian 
Government has not yet done its duty in 
this respect. The Imepeiial Government 
has no doubt invited the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments- to express their opinions on the 
sulijeet; but it is not known when the 
decLsion of the former will be published. 
In the meantime let us try to see clearly 
what the consequences of free education 
given by tlie State in a subject country 
like India are likely to be The first result 
would pjobably be the disappearance of all 
private primary schools, unless, of course, 
individuals or associations maintained such 
institutions of their own. It is notorious 
that in recent years all vernacular text 
books hai'e been so expurgated or written 
t( order as not to contain a single .sentence 
or passage that breathes heroism and patriot¬ 
ism, and fills the mind with desire to serv'e 
the motherland and assert national rights. 
History has been and in future will be dis¬ 
torted in increasing measure to suit'the pur¬ 
poses of the foreign bureaucracy. This is' 
enough to show the kind of literature that 
will be provided for primary school child- 
ii'ti. Shall we, therefore, oppose free edu¬ 
cation ? No. a thosand times no. But 
what are we going to do to provide our 
national patriotic literature to childreh 
and the mass of the people, and thus take 
advantage of the educational weapon to 
forward the nationai cause ? What are we 
going to do to provide indeperydent free 
primary schools for our children in 
villages and towns ? The Government tioes 
not care much for discorltent and unrest in 
the ranks of the educated minbrity. But it 
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certainly desires that the mass of the people 
should be on its side. And jnure and inon.* 

' legislation and administrative inoasuros will 
•' have the tendency to eieale an opposite>iii 
of interesls botwteon the classes and the 
masses. Have we siifl’icieni foresight anri 
patriotism and energy to preceive all this 
and create a solidarity of feeling and 
interests among all classes, or have we not ? 

Caste And Nation Building In India 

When Buddha taught the people. ;her<' 
were no railways, no telegraph, no print¬ 
ing prt'ss in India. Why and how i.-i it then 
that Buddhism spread like wild fire within 
a comparatively sliort time throughout tne 
length and breadth of India 7 Att answei- 
to this question will be suggested here. 
Buddha was sincere and honest and pos¬ 
sessed the courage of his convictions. 
His was the greatest renunciation the 
world has ever witnessed ; and he did what 
world has ever witnessed : and he dnl vvha'. 
he preached. He protestetl against Bralunao- 
ism, the corrupt Brahmanism of his day, 
given to bloody sacrifices or rather tortur¬ 
ing of innocent and dumb animals and the 
ob.servanco of artificial social distinctions 
known as caste. He preached the gospel of 
love and brothehood of man to the poor 
people, to the outcasts of the Hindu 
Society, and as he had the moral cour¬ 
age to practice what he preached, and 
to recognise the rights of the outcasts, he 
was sueci’ssful in his mission. Those who 
were in darkness .saw the light that was 
shining brightly in Buddha. They were 
depressed and downtrodden and they recog¬ 
nised in Buddha their deliverer and saviour. 
It was thus that they followed his Standard. 

Leaving aside the magnetism of the 
personality of Buddha, the method which 
he adopted in preaching his gospel to the 
people was the coi'rect one. The Brahman¬ 
ism of his day was a religion of the classes 
and took no account of the masses. Before 
his time nothing had been done to elevate 
and educate the masses, for in the social 
polity of the pre-Buddhistic period, the 
masses did not count for anything. They 
did ,not receive any religious instreution 
because all the religious lore of the Hindus 
was locked itp in Sanskrit which none but 
the twice-bom were allowed to learn. 


Buddha protested against these abuses 
of class privileges and tried to accord to 
Hie depressed classes the rights of man. 
1 lere lay the .secret of his success. To reach 
the masses, to make them understand his 
gespei of love, he preached to them not in 
the language of the learned, not in Sans¬ 
krit, but in tlie language of the people. . . . 
iLul he succeeded. 

If India ever presented the spectacle of a 
nation in that sense in which that word is 
understood in Western countries, it was in 
thal period wlien Buddhism was at its 
/omlli in tills country. If' we analyse the 
causes thal contributed to the success of 
ihe building ul the Indian Nation in that 
jxniod, wo shall find the main cause in 
I he abolition of the rigour oi the caste sya- 
tern and hence m the eJ(‘vaiion ol the de¬ 
pt essed classes. 

it is a Jaw of physics that when we want 
to heal a liquid mass, so that the whole of 
1 ' may be heated, we apply the heat not to 

ih.e top, but lo its bottom.Similarly, a 

movement to be a success must follow this 
law of physics, 'fhose who are at the low- 
e.st siraturn of society should be approached; 
ihey raust be brought to the surface first by 
moans of convection. Unless that is done, 
unless the depressed classes are elevated, 
there is no prospect of nation-building in 
India. If those men who are loudest in their 
talk are sincere, they should do what 
Buddha did. They should sacrifice their 
c'ase and comfort and aristocratic style of 
living and lake to the methods of Buddha. . . 

Nation-building in India can never be 
an accomplished fact unless and until the 
depressed classes are accorded the rights 
of man, and every attempt be made to bring 
them to the surface. Hence the great neces- 
siiy of the abolition of the caste system. 
Unless this evil is got rid of, no thorough 
ri forin in any direction in India is possible 
—no reform whatever, whether political, 
social or religious. 

Now-a-days most of our leaders try to 
gain proficiency in speaking and writing 
only in English. ... To reach the masses our 
vernaculars must be cultivated. Unless we 
do that, we shall not be able to influence the 
masses, who form the backbone of the 
nation. 



THOUSAND CONJURERS MEET IN HAMBURG 

By CHRISTA ABEL 


‘‘Would you Le kind enough, to let me see some 
of your tricks ?” This question was rccemly 
heard frequently in HamWrg’s bustling streets. 
The gentlemen so approached would thereupoa 
produce w'hite mice? from their pockets previously 
appearing to be empty, or would unroll a short 
rope to show surprised by-standers the legendary 
Indian rope trick, or they would 


Even the realm of illusions cannot do wi 
international meetings and congresses. Hov 
instead of discussing annual balance shii 
annual reports and statistics, this confe 
rather directed its attention to the probl^ 
of transforming water into brandy, and 
retrieving burnt banknotes uninjured from’"; 


make their hands pass over a 
gra.ss-green handkerchief making 
-it turn fiery red in a split 
second. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment 
of the German Magicians’ So¬ 
ciety one thousaiyd conjurers 
from twenty-eight countries gave 
Ham})urg, the distinguished and 
sober port and trade centre in 
the north of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of (Germany, a weird atmos¬ 
phere for a few days. Among the 
magicians who had come to 
Hamlnirg were guests from 
Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
India, Yugoslavia, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Poland and 
Turkey ; the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries were also strongly repre-j 
sented. The most prominent 
participants in the congress 
were the Dutch master conjurer 
Fred Kaps and Kalanag, the 
famous German illusionist. 
However, only every fifth deft- 
finger devotee and addict to the 
(dack arts of illusion and magics 
flirna his living thereby. The 
great majority of participants 
are workers, employees, busi¬ 
ness people and scientists, who 
in their leisure time pursue 




arts” as their hobby, 
the amateur and do-ib- 
sorcerers and wizards. 


In Hamburg a Conjurer shows the ball-trick whicb a. 
young lady watches very closely 




fgg. Any attempt of outsiders to sneak or gate- 
irash into the meeting in the attempt of spying 
fas d(>om.‘(i to failure. The magirians appeared to 
>C no less anxious to keep their professional 


111 llamhuig a (ionjmer sliows his trick o 1 the empty 
tube from which he pioduces many 


things 


secrets than the Anu’iicaiis are in thc-ir efforts to 
protect llieir gold ic^tivcs in Tort Knox. Double 
and Irelde safety measures were applied to sercen 
particijianls to keep undesirahle “guests” away 
from the meeting. 'I'he ])iogramme included the 
presentation of English and American films sliow- 




ing the latest tricks in dow-motion 
sjiecial courses given by international authoritixis 
in the “magic arts,” and demonstrations,of the 
latest paraphernalia and the newest devices of 
illusion by specialist traders. 

As was recently revealed by 
an opinion poll, this kind of 
cnlertaimnent lakes die third 
rank after angling, sportc and . 
sl£tmp collecting among the most 
favoured hobbies. Millions of 
people devote their leisure time 
to learning and practising such 
tricks ; however, only' a few will 
reach top class. Today the ad¬ 
mission to the magicians’ asfo- 
ciution is as difficult to be oh-, 
tained as that to an exclusive 
niillionuaires’ club. Candidates 
will he admitted after a long 
trial jieriod followed by several 
months of “expectant member- 
shi]).” CaudidaK?s must give a 
s<»lemn jilcdgc forever to watch 
that no “magic secrets” get 
known to the pul/iic. This pledge 
to secrecy is. above all, intended 
lo protect the professional con¬ 
jurers who feel compelled to 
discontinue their careers, if 
everyluxly knows how tricks are 
achieved, how a lit candle will 
be produced from pockets, how 
girls will be sawn in the middle 
and how rabbits can be made to 
disappear in a top hat. The ob¬ 
jection that any layman may buy 
almost any trick in the nearest 
.spedialized shop is immaterial, asserted the 
Vice-President of (uTman Magicians’ Society. 
With a knowing wink he added ; “Everyone can 
buy a piano or a violin, without thereby necessarily 
acquiring the ability to play the instruments, as 
wc all too well know.” 






By W; WESSUNG 


. PlAnt Operating on German Model Farm 
The Federal State of Schleswig-Holstein is known 
^as the major milk and butter producing area of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and Holstein 
cattle is a household word all over the world, 
'llie large herds of cattle grazing on the wide 
pastures between the North Sea 


, - 

Modern farmers have realized that mi&mg 
systems are the most rational approach to 
mechanizing their farms. Consequently, diia, 
agricultural in.stallation is of foremost importance 
to Germanv. The owner of iJic Stendorf estate is 
Mr. Maiious Boeger, a “studied man,” as the 


.Ind. the Tlaltic are a characterise 
tic part of the landscape of this 
area. But cattle need rare, wliirh 
trun requires persomnd, and 
' labour has been very short in 
recent years. In ordey: to over¬ 
come this problem, the farms 
had to adopt I'alionalizing mea- 
sures. Thus, technology went to 
^'ihe Vonnlryside. An example 
for this trend in agriculture is 
the model farm of Stendorf near 
Eutin, where Euro|ie’s largest 
cowshed milking plant is oper¬ 
ated. Almost daily there are 
« farmers coming from all parts 
of the world to inspect the system. 
Enthusiastic comments»have been 
uttered by visitors from Pakistan, 



England, the United Stales, 
Greece and East Asia, in short 
from everywhere in the world. 



Cows feeling pleased and comfortable in fully automated 

cowsheds 


The milker merely looks on and controls tin; milking process 
from a panel 


fanners call him, with the tillfli; 
of Doctor of Agriculture. 
installed 270 meters of miUs,; 
pi{)LTme of chromium nickel 
as a partly underfloor installas^ 
lion in his cowshed. Twice 
flay no less 180 cows arc milked' 
in a little more than‘two hours.',;^ 
Formerly, the same work WRS'.JIj 
done bv forty cowhands in foUT/^. 
hours. Now ten cows are milked;',‘,i 
at the same time. By means bf'^l 
a modern, centrally controlled;/^ 
magnetic pulse equipment, the ten/I 
milking machines operate 
same milking rhythtn day to dajr;;|| 
The milk flows through the ptp'^-'jf 
esyslcm, without interrupting/ 
other woi'k in the cowshed, arid ij:^ 
is stored in the milk chamber, 
where it is deodo*rized, passed'Vy^ 
througli the vacuum and,into a'.'ji 
plate cooler and then presBurn"^; 
pumped into a,modern transpotl;'| 
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|[«*'fank, which holAs approximately 1,500 litres jf 
j^v^lbilk. The milk is then cooled down to appio 
‘xiraatcly 10° Cenliijrade by <irculation cooliiij', 
i.e., without refrigeration. Dr. BrK'ger explained 
to us that the cleaning process of the system is 
also fully automatic. The individual machines 
and [mmps can 1/e operated by rcmotc-eonlrol 
panel in the corvshed. 


The plant at Stendorf estate has been 
designed according to the principles of the 
de.signer and engineer Gustav de Laval who had 
his first milking machine patented as early as 
1910. His later inventions in the agricultural 
field, some of them even improved by other 
designers, have contributed a great deal to the 
high present-day level of agricultural diiginecring, 
: 0 :- 


THE CONCEPT OF THE P4NCH SflEEIA IN INTERNATIONAL 

DIPLOMACY 

By KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, 

Head of the Department of Economics & Political Science, Krishnagar College. 


Introduction 

Where stands the Panch Shecla in inter¬ 
national diplomacy today ? This is certain¬ 
ly one of the most baffling questions in the 
minds of many, especially of those diplomats 
who attempt to control the march of events 
in international politics. This doctrine of 
the Panch Sheela, jointly proclaimed in 
1954, by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Ministers of India 
and China respectively, was almost univer¬ 
sally acclaimed in the beginning. It conti¬ 
nued to be so acclaimed for some three 
subsequent years of Sino-Indian honey¬ 
moon. But by now the doctrine has been 
almost completely rejected. 

The lapse of the Nchru-Chou Doctrine 
of the Panch Sheela as a bilateral policy is 
also clear from the fact that when on June 
3, 1962 the basic Agreement, dated April 29, 
1954 between India and China for Trade 
and Intercourse between the Tibet region 
of China and India lapsed, the two coun¬ 
tries found it impossible to negotiate for 
the conclusion of a new agreement. To a 
specific question from Shri Kamath whe¬ 
ther the lapse of the Agreement with 
China also entailed the ^napping of the tics 
I the Panch Sheela, Shri Nehru, however, 
(id on June 6, 1962 : “The principles em¬ 
bodied in the Panch Sheela are basic, and 
■they remain with U3 whether there is trade 
.with Tibet or.not. We shall try to abide by 


them as far as possible in the changed cir¬ 
cumstances. We shall not .violate them.”^ 

Clearly it is doubtful, if any country 
will find it possible in the world today to 
pursue even unilaterally a foreign policy 
based on the doctrine of the Panch Sheela 
as it is generally understood or even remain 
neutral should a world war break out. 

All this is in striking contrast to the 
general attitude of the people towrads the 
Panch Sheela immediately after its procla¬ 
mation. In the course of a debate on 
foreign affairs in the Indian Lok Sabha 9n 
September 17, 1955, Shri Nehru recalled his 
speech in the House six months ago and 
said; “At that time there was danger of a 
catatrophe, of a world war or something 
leading to it. The guns were all loaded 

and the fingers were on the triggers. 

the situation now has improved greatly dur¬ 
ing these six months. The guns are still 
loaded, but the fingers are not on the trig¬ 
gers.Thex'c are numerous dark spots 

and danger zones. Nevertheless.there 

has been an improvement in the atmosphere 
all round and for the first time, people 9 II 
over the world have a sense of relief and a 
sense that war is not inevitable. In fact, it 
can well be avoided.” Shri Nehru admitted 
that “it would be an exaggeration to say 
that India has made a major difference to 
world politics. We must not exaggerate our 
role, but it is a fact that India has on signi¬ 
ficant occasions, made a difference.” And, 






he added, "India’s contribution to this new 
situation may, perhaps, be put in one word 
or two, ‘Panch Sheela’.”^ 

Indian and Chinese Acceptance of the 
• Panch Shcela 

It might appear that it was only cxtra- 
.ordihary sincerity or simplicity on the part 
of India and extraordinary cleverness on 
the part of Communist China that combined 
to direct the attention of almost the whole 
human race towards the doctrine of the 
Panch Shecla. , 

• In their present form the principles of 
the Panch Sheela were stated for the first 
time in the preamble of the Agreement be¬ 
tween India and China signed on April 29, 
1954. Briefly, these Principles are : (1) Mu¬ 
tual respect for each other’s territorial inte¬ 
grity and sovereignty ; (2) Non-aggression ; 
(3) Non-inteVforence; (4) Equality and 
mutual benefit; and (5) Peaceful co¬ 
existence. 

The purpose of that Agreement-' was to 
jiromote Trade i«d Cultural intercourse be¬ 
tween the ‘Tibet region of China and India 
and to facilitate pilgrimage and travel by 
the peoples of China and India. It provided 
for the establishment of trade agencies in 
each other’s territories, specified markets for 
trade between the two countries and routes 
to be followed by pilgrims and traders and 
laid down regulations for travel. 

The Agreement also provided for the 
lapsing of those rights and privileges which 
were exercised by the Government of India 
in Tibet as a result of customs or agreements 
with the Government of Tibet. For instance, 
the Government of India decided under 
the Agreement (1) to withdraw within six 
months the military escorts of about 200 
men hitherto stationed at Yatung and 
Gyantse for the protection of traders and 
pilgrims, (2) to hand over to the Chinese 
Government free of cost and without com¬ 
pensation the postal, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone installations which it operated in 
Tibet, (3) to give up the ownership of 
twelve rest houses at a reasonable price, and 
(4) to return to the Chinese Government 
all land and buildings which it used or 
occupied in Tibet and lease from the Chinese 


Government all land and buildings 
it required. * 5 |''' 

India’s action represented, in part, 
gesture of good-will.” Yet, in reality, thiK, 
Agreement of 1954 might appear as mat^i 
ing an important step in India’s withdraw^ 
from Tibet under actual or threaten^f 
Chinese pressure. For, under the Agre^ 
ment, India lost some of her importanl!^ 
rights and privileges in Tibet, her Consulate 
at Kashgarh, and her policy of recognizing 
Tibet as a buffer state between India and' 
China. What is more unfortunate, India d^ 
not demand, though later events showed 
that she should have done so, from Com¬ 
munist China, the latter’s unequivocal re¬ 
cognition of Indo-Tibetan borders be^ 
queathed to the present by the fonuef* 
Government of India. Instead of insisting 
on any such recognition in the terms of the, 
Agreement, India preferred to delude her¬ 
self into thinking that acceptance of the 
Agreement by China meant her acceptance' 
of the frontiers also. 

Dr. P. C. Chakravarti wants it to be 
c.on.sidered as an important suggestion that, 
‘‘India was possibly hustled, in some 
measure, into this Agreement by her grow¬ 
ing rift with Pakistan and the United States 
of America.When a political Conference ; 
was proposed in August, 1953, Pakistan voted^'? 
in the United Nations in favour of the U. S. ' 
resolution for the exclusion of India from' 
the membership of the Conference. Rumours ■ 
soon followed that the U. S. A. was consider-,' 
ing a request from Pakistan for military aid. 
On February 24, 1954, in spite of known 
Indian opposition, Pj esident ^Jisenhower' 
announced the decision of the U. S. A. to 
comply with the request of Pakistan for , 
military aid. All this drove India towards a 
hurried agreement with Communist China 
even at the cost of her vital interests. 

Communist China thus gained a diplo-' 
matic victory over India through the Panch ' 
Sheela Agreement of 1954. Anyone who ’ , 
considers the rationale of Chinese expansion ' 
and aggression at the cost of India almost 
immediately aftei* this Agreement, will be 
further convinced about the nature of 
Chinese cleverness. Believing that as a loyal 
party to the Panch Sheela Agreement of 
1954, India would behave in the Panch Sheela 



even at her own cost, CommuB^st 
China began t6 nibble at the territory of 
^India against paper protests from India. 
I^llncouraged by the innocent nature of these 
^;-protests, Shri Chou En-lai in his letter, 
i dated September 8, 1959, to Shri Nehru laid 
:claims to extensive areas in India covering 
about 50,000 sq. miles in such tracts as 
Ladakh, Bara Hoti, and North Eastern Fron¬ 
tier Agency along the Himalayan borders 
of India and China.’’ Some of these areas 
have already been under illegal Chinese 
occupation. 

A policy of expansion, even aggression, 
has been quite natural for China, as it has 
been known in history. The very name 
China in Chinese is the Middle Country. 
Thus for centuries, the Chinese have looked 
upon their own country as a highly cultured 
and civilized entity in the whole of East Asia, 
surrounded by miscelli^neous , 'barbarianis 
who were only the subjects or enemies of 
the Chinese of the Great Within. 


and the famous Panch bl 

individual conduct laid down about 250(1 
years ago by Buddha, The five principles 
of the Buddhist Panch Sheela are: First, in 
our economic life we should not accept 
anything from, others unless it is voluntari¬ 
ly offered by them; secondly, in our social 
life, relationships among men and women 
should be based on love and not on lust; 
thirdly, military attitude should not only 
be discouraged as far as possible among all 
human beings, but an attempt should also 
be made to discard violence even as against 
animals; fourthly, for developing a really 
cultural life, everyone should respect and 
practise truth and not falsehood in any 
shape or form ; and fifthly, tlie habit of 
drinking wine should be given up and a 
policy of prohibition pursued, presumably 
because drinking leads temporarily or 
permanently to a loss of the sense of 
modesty—a loss which cannot be conducive 
to the political virtue of serving all around 
us. 


Criticism of The Panch Shccla 

The whole doctrine of the Panch Sheela 
as propounded jointly by Shri Nehru and 
Shri Chou En-lai in 1954 and supported 
until recently by almost the whole world, 
though most enthusiastically by the Com¬ 
munists, is subject to five main criticisms.** 
•First, it is Communist-inspired; secondly, 
its piinciples are vague ; thirdly, these 
principles pre deceptive as being against 
the revolutionary ideals of world Com¬ 
munism ; lourthly, these are redundant, 
being more or less identical with the 
principles stated earlier in the Charter of 
the United Nations; and, fifthly, these 
principles, unless backed by the military 
force of the United Nations or a possible 
World State, may be actually ineffective in 
meeting a crisis of the dimensions of a 
Third World War. 

Panch Sheela as an Indian Message 

The very name Paitch Sheela is bor- 
i?jCowed from the Buddhist literature of 
India. There appears to be also a very 
close ‘ affinity between the Nehru-Chou 
jdoctrine of international Panch Sheela 


With a view to realising the close affi¬ 
nity between the Buddhist Panch Sheela for 
inter-individual life and N'ehru-Chou Panch 
Sheela of international life, it may be sug¬ 
gested that the latter doctrine has its econo¬ 
mic, social, military, cultural and political 
aspects. The Nehru-Chou Doctrine is, econo¬ 
mically, dependent upon the principle of 
mutual benefit or sacrifice; socially, upon 
the principle of equality or love among all 
human beings and their groups ; militarily, 
upon the principle of non-aggression or 
non-violence; culturally, upon the principle 
that the territory of a state should in the 
main coincide with the territory of a nation, 
i.c., upon the juridical-cuini-psychological 
principle of unity in spite of every form of 
cultural diversity; and, politically, upon 
the principle of non-interference in each 
other’s business, i.e., mutual service on an 
absolutely voluntary basis. 

Many centuries before Buddha, it is 
interesting to note. Shree Krishna in the 
Geeta made statements which remarkably 
contain the very substance of the Buddhist 
Panch Sheela. According to Sree Krishna, 
“The man dwelling on sense-objects deve¬ 
lops attachments for them ; from attach¬ 
ment springs up desire j end from desire 


^tiis sfeggr.’ I^tom 
arises infatuation; firom infatuation, con- 
fusioji of memory; from confusion of 
memory, loss of reason; and from loss of 
reason, one goes to complete ruin.”^ 

Shre^ Krishna thus thought that the five 
or six principles essential to human life are 
at- bottoih one, for they all follow from the 
recorgliition of greed or undue profit as the 
ultimate root of war or destruction. Thus 
the primary enemy of mankind is greed; 
from greed arises the second enemy, lust; 
lust leads to the third enemy, violence; 
violence has to ^york in collaboration with 
the fourth enemy, falsehood; falsehood 
leads to the fifth enemy, pride; and pride 
leads to the final enemy, envy, self- 
destruction or war. From this it is but a step 
to argue that the basic principles of human 
life are; Sacrifice, Love, Non-violence, 
Truth, Service and Unity with all. All 
these principles, when fully practised, kill 
the animality in man and lead him more 
and more to the fuller development of his 
rational life until it reaches divinity which, 
according to traditional Hindu belief im¬ 
plies, first. Prosperity ; secondly, Self- 
government ; thirdly. Spiritual power; 
fourthly, Knowledge; fifthly, All-round 
Respect; and sixthly. Non-attachment or 
Disinterestedness. 

Defects of the Panch Sheela Doctrine 


sally; not onfy on aii luy or temjsxtfa^ 
basis, but permimently or constan^^l 
through established institutions or con£^i^> 
ences; not only through new and particuai^ 
decisions every time a crisis arises, 
through recognised and lasting laws a^^ 
constitutions; and do all these not with toM 
lower or lowest of human motives but 
the highest or most ideal of them. -i® 

The Greek thinkers like Aristotle 
phasised the idea that man is by nature 
social or political animal.** Accordingly- 
man cannot live without society; and ha-^' 
neither did so in the past and nor will ha ', 
do so in future. The relation between raaif" 
and society may, therefore, be understood by * 
supposing that the former is to the latter - 
what a microcosm is to a macrocosm. 

The obvious implication from this is’ 
that the ideal conditions for the full real^ 
ization of the principles of the Panch Sheela 
must be certain ideal principles and institu*^ 
tions in the society, however imperfectly, 
people in different countries and centuries 
may approach them. It may be safely sug¬ 
gested that in these days of large-scale pro¬ 
duction with continually improving techno¬ 
logies of mankind during the last two ceh^, 
turies or so, the necessity for the first priri^i 
ciple of sacrifice or mutual benefit as against 
the first evil of greed or profit is some foim 
of socialism on national as well as world 
scales. 


If it be found that the Principles of the* 
Panch Sheela are really vague, deceptive or 
ineffective, the answer is that what we 
should do is to clarify them, to remove the 
conditions under which they could be used 
for baser economic or political purposes 
and to develop the institutions for making, 
them really effective. 

Here it may be suggested that for any 
satisfactory success in the practice of the- 
Panch Sheela, it is not enough that we 
should practise the principles of the Panch 
Sheela on any limited scale. We should 
practise them not only in our international 
relations, but also in our inter-individual or 
ardinary social relations covering all forms 
of group life; not only unilaterally, bi- 
iterally or raulti-kterally, but also univer¬ 


But economic inequality arising from- 
greed or profit is only one form of inequality; 
The second principle of the Panch Sheela^, 
i.e., love or social equality as against the 
evil of hatred or social inequality evidentl:i^'* 
requires some form of democracy, and thati'; 
on both national and world scales, with the^ 
individual as the unit of representation in' 
all institutions based on purely territorial 
considerations. 

The third principle of non-violence or 
non-aggression as against the third evil of 
violence ideally requires, again on national 
and world scales, * universal disarmament 
with all atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons completely destroyed under proper 
inspection and control.^ 

For the fourth principle of freedom to 






T/liith or natioTii^ uftity ^ilohg ; With 
tsity as against the evil of untruth or 
4nce, we ideally require multi-national 
; often with double or plural citizen- 
J)S, all working with final loyalty to a 
ilgle world-state for the whole human race, 
^ For the safety of the fifth principle of 

f fvice or non-interference as against the 
th evil of pride, the ideal requirement is 
f^e form of federalism or even the 
^'^ndhian idea of the tier system based on a 
|onstitutional distribution of powers at all 
levels of society whenever they are relat- 
^ to one another horizontally or verti- 
jally.’** 

The Goal of the Panch Shccla 

In other words, for the finest realiza- 
llpn of the Panch Sheela, the great macro- 
eosm of the society of the whole human race 
Should be a Socialist, Democratic, Dis- 
Wmed, Multinational ond Federal World 
^tate, along with all its microcosmic units 
liimilarly organised at different levels. 
SWiis is what the ideal of the Panch Sheela 
Ideally requires. Needless to say, even 
^ter some fifty centuries of recorded 
travelling towards this destiny, the human 
iace is still dismally away from its goal, 
^deed, the goal based on the doctrine of 
,|ne Panch Sheela is so far away that its 
lontours are visible only to a few far- 
lighted seers who can be counted easily on 
fingers. 

Mankind in the second half of the 20th 
^ntury ^s rather nearer to its starting 
jpbint than its goal. For it still lives in 
^eatly, if not predominantly, capitalistic, 
|utocratic, heavily armed, sovereign and 
^nflicting nation-states, all exhibiting the 
wd traits of Greed, Hatred, Violence, 
P^sehood, Pride and Disunity. But a great 
pying grace for mankind at this point in 
pistory is that, with the latest technology 
its command, it can move towards its 
^ial destiny with almost the velocity of 
lound. Modern radio and television have 
gabled meh to send their messages all over 
^ world almost instantaneously. With 
podern means of, coimmunication 'and 
P^hsportation, our words and thoughts, 




travel so fast and so far, that what 
forefathers even until some eighty or 
ninety years ago, took years, decades and 
centuries, might well be done now in hours, 
days or years. And this greater speed might 
be applied to the struggle of mankind for 
building the external structures of the 
society like laws and customs for fEe 
fulfilment of thb doctrine of the Panen 
Sheela with all its implications. 

India, says Arnold Toynbee, is the 
epitome of the world today. Yes, it is. But 
it is not because, as Toynbee claims, of this 
or that particular a.spect of the Five-Year 
Plans in India. It is rather because of the 
over-all consideration that even at the cost 
of India remaining under-developed, tier 
sages and saints never advised the Indians 
to be so blinded by material glamour as to 
reject or disrespect the doctrine of the 
Panch Sheela, the essentially spiritual but 
eternal ideal of man. 

The U. N, & the Panch Sheela 

Mounting dangers today confront the 
whole human race. For it has around it all 
kinds of anti-Panch Sheela thoughts and 
actions, even on the part of those who were 
the authors of the modern international 
part of the ancient wholesome doctrine of 
the Panch Sheela. On this year's United 
Nations Day, October 24, 1962, Shri Nehru 
warned the world against the repercussions 
of the grave situation on India’s borders 
and in the Caribbean and reminded the 
people that the United Nations was the real 
hope of mankind. “I do not know whether 
it will succeed in preventing the terrible 
disaster that shadows us. I hope it will.”^“ 

But looking towards the final goal of 
the Panch Sheela, it is worth remembering 
that the United Nations today is far away 
from the proper institutions required for 
that doctrine, viz., the Socialist, Democratic, 
Disarmed, Multi-national, Federal World 
State. Mahatma Gandhi in his famous Quit 
India resolution of August 8, 1942 categori¬ 
cally demanded “a world federation of free 
nations.” For, he believed, only “on the 
establishment of such a world federatfq^ 


would be practicable in all 
Countries; national armies, navies and air 
forces would no longer be necessary, and a 
world federal defence force would keep the 
world peace and prevent aggression.® 

In vibw of the difficulties that India faces 
on her northern borders it will be difficult 
for India to accept Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
.sug^stion at the Anti-Nuclear Conference 
in Delhi in June 1962 that India disarm uni¬ 
laterally. Dr. Prasad’s suggestion was, per¬ 
haps, an indirect hint that the United Na¬ 
tions, even as it stands today, should be 
armed, so that tjie human race may rely on 
Jt for peace. But in relying on the United 
Nations, we should not forget the dis¬ 
abilities from which this world organization 
suffers in comparison with the ideal insti¬ 
tutions required by the doctrine of the 
Panch Sheela. Every attempt should be 
made to strengthen the United Nations, so 
that this organisation of the human race 
moves, as speedily as possible, towards the 
ideal conditions of the Panch Sheela. 

The United Nations is evidently not a 
World State with world sovereignty and 
cosmopolitan loyalty for all human beings. 
There is also no true democracy in it. With 
its 110 members at present, the structure of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
is somewhat like this: There are 28 mem¬ 
bers from Europe to represent a population 
of about 600 million; 33 from Africa to re¬ 
present a population of about 200 million ; 
24 from America to represent a population 
of about 300 million ; 28 from Asia to repre¬ 
sent a population of about 1200 million ; and 
2 from Oceanea to represent a population 
of about 10 million. 

Power-politics—nothing but power- 
politics—has been almost the last word 
about the United Nations from its inception 
in January, 1942. As an alliance before it 
became an organization in October, 1945 its 
only aim was suppression of the Axis 
Powers led by Germany, Italy and Japan. 
As an organisation during the last seven¬ 
teen years of its life, its predominant trend 
has been towards a forum for brinkmanship 
in the new bi-polar politics of the U. S, A. 
and the U. S. S. R. in the name of Demo¬ 
cracy and Communism. The U. S. A. which 
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never joined the L^gue olNattdns, 
U.S.S.R. which after less than halir 
dozen years of its connection with i 
League of Nations was expelled from it ^ 
December 1939, were brought into 
United Nations not for the sake of tliii? 
Panch Sheela but by Hitler’s attack on 
U.S.S.R. in June 1941, ‘ 

After the power-seeking company ^ 
the United Nations developed from 
alliance into a regular organization, 
individual member in it could prevent ti^ 
consideration of any item which was placed' 
before the Security Council—that organ of. 
the United Nations originally intended to^ 
have the greatest power in the whole' 
United Nations system. The acceptance of 
any item in the agenda of the Security 
Council required only seven votes in favour 
without any right of veto on the part qf. 
any member, as the decision was only of a 
procedural nature. According to ordinary 
interpretation. Art. 12 of the United Nation®' 
Character required that the General Assem¬ 
bly and the Security Council should not, 
simultaneously decide on any questioni 
The U.S.S.R. used her position in the 
Security Council—her permanent repre-. 
sentation there with the right of veto on 
all decisions of a subtantive nature—tp; 
advance her political ambitions by the^ 
simple technique of placing an item on the : 
agenda of the Security Council which might 
not the be in a position to cnosider the item in 
any effective manner because of the vetq 
power of each of the permanent members,- 
there. When the U.S.S.R. used ‘considera¬ 
tion’ by the Security Council as *a political 
technique in this way for preventing real 
consideration and decisive action, the?*^' 
Western powers led by the U.S.A. planned?, 
to strengthen the General Assembly throu^^; 
the uniting for peace Resolution of 1950 oftti 
the plea of the failure of the Security!, 
Council. 

But just as a ‘consideration’ might be nq 
‘consideration’ at all, similarly, a 'failure' 
might be only an'apparent ‘failure’ and not 
at all a failure in the real senee. 

Actually there wras such western suc¬ 
cess in the failure of ^he Security Council 
during the Suez , crisis in 1956 and again 




during the Lebanese Crisis in 1958. Accord- 
; ingly Russia behaved very cautiously in the 
Security Council as in the Congo crisis 
since July 1960. She allowed even the 
creation of a United Nations Force under 
the Security Council for Congo and even 
took certain issues direct to the General 
Assembly for whatever success she may 
gain there in an attempt to avoid the opera¬ 
tion of the so-called uniting for peace reso¬ 
lution, which might limit the discretionary 
powers of Russia,'" 

Conclusion 

Under such circumstances, it is difficult 
indeed to hope that mankind in its present 
emergency will be saved through the United 
Nation unless it is modified to suit the ideals 
of the Ranch Sheela—unless, that is to say, 
it is converted into a Socialist, Democratic, 
Disarmca, Mlulti-national, Federal world 
state. In her conflict with China with 
whom jointly in 1954 was proclaimed the 
ideals of the Ranch Sheela, India should 
depend on her own strength, non-violent as 
well as violent, to the extent it may be 
necessaiy, keep clear of alignment in world 
politics and appeal to the world to follow 
the doctrine of the Ranch Sheela along with 
its social institutions in as may ways 
as possible. Even when we have to 
resist force with force, we need not bid 
good-bye to the Ranch Sheela, that spi¬ 
ritual multiplier in human society. The 
wisdom of all recorded history seems 


to suggest that with all lindiations of 
human nature the ideal for the human race 
will always be that the doctrine of the 
Ranch Sheela should be pursued inter¬ 
nationally as well as individually j univer¬ 
sally as well as bi-laterally and multi- 
laterally ; constitutionally as well as Ideally; 
above all, institutionally and hot only 
occasionally. WiU not someone guide man¬ 
kind in its present crisis along its age-old 
Ranch Sheela way towards its salvation ?* 
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CHINESE EXPANSIONISM AS A THREAT TO ASIAN FREEDOM 

By Prof. HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 


. China’s Aggression On India 

. The massive invasion of India by the People’s 
Government of Communist China resulting in 
the forcible occupation of large tracts of Indian 
territory in two sectors—at Ladakh in the north¬ 
west and at NEFA» in the north-east (October- 
November, 1962)—^has set the Asian stage for 

•a new historical development. Pretending friend¬ 
ship with India for a long time past, China, the 
first signatory to Nehru’s Panch Sheela advocat¬ 
ing peaceful co-existence, has turned out to be 
its cold-blooded murderer. Whatever arguments 
might have been,offered now by the Government 
of India for our total failure to defend our fron¬ 
tiers,—the treacherous move of the Chinese, the 
swiftness of their moves, the unpreparedness of 
Indians, the absence or inadequacy of mountain 
guns, mortars and* automatic rifles in their 
armoury, thinner numbers of Indian troops at the 
check-posts,—do not and cannot conceal the 
central truth that in the initial encounters with 
the aggressive enemy, India has been completely 
over-powered and disgraced. At least for the 
time being, the world has come to believe the 
immense superiority of Chinese arms. After a 
noticeable demonstration of the terrible strength 
of China’s war-machine, Communist China has 
all of a sudden made a unilateral declaration of 
cease-fire on the Himalayan frontier and now 
asks India with the customary insolence of a 
victor to bow down to the acceptance of humiliat¬ 
ing terms as dictated by Peking (November 21, 
\%2). Having played the aggressor, China now 
seeks to cover her massive aggression of India 
by a comparably massive campaign of lies, as an 
Indian Communist has aptly declared in the 
Communist Parly weekly, New Age (November 
25, 1962). 

Motives Behind China’s Aggression 

Various motives induced China to organise 
the massive invasion of peace-loving and friendly 
Iitdia. The disastrous failure of the “Great Leap 


Forward” policy in China’s economy resulting w(i ^ 
widespread discontent and frustration is, perhapsi-- 
a very strong inducement to the Chinese Commu*; 
nist leadership to divert the people’s mind from 
domestic disappointment to foreign channeta, 
Miltary exploits abroad are sure to react favour* . 
ably fur the Communist leadership in China. 
Armed engagement with a foreign country, parti¬ 
cularly with a non-Communist, will not only' 
liberate huge patriotic forces in China but also,- 
afford the leadership with an opportunity to 
strengthen its hands and set its house in order. 
This particular inducement should not be, how¬ 
ever, over-stressed. 

The second motive is the strong desire on. 
the part of Communist China to secure “histori* 
cal geographical national-state form” by a suit¬ 
able revision of her frontier lines, particularly 
towards the Himalayas. The Chinese Communist 
leadership has developed the fanatic anibition 
to restore to China all lands and territories that 
were—really or supposedly—once her tributaries 
and to sex;ure for China .scientific frontiers in the 
south and the south-west both for offence and 
defence, China’s forcible occupation of Tibet in 
1950 was the first step in this direction. Her pre¬ 
tended friendship with India gave her the neces¬ 
sary smokescreen to execute her frontier policy 
in gradual stages, practically unnoticed the 
world. Her occupation of Aksai Chin irt Ladakh 
in India’s north-west, her construction of a high¬ 
way connecting Sinkiang and Lahsa through 
Aksai Chin, her seizure of Longju in the NEFA 
region, the conversion of the Tibetan plateau 
info a gigantic military base, constitute a part of 
her strategy of expansion. Her notorious claims 
to about 50,000 square miles of Indian territory 
and the subsequent release of massive forces to 
emphasise that claim, has suddenly lifted the veil 
and focussed the worldjs attention on this part of 
the Asian continent. What China hqd done in 
relation to Tibet in 1950 may be easily repeated 
in Sikkim and Bhutan at a suitable oppoitanity 
on the very simple ground 'of their once having 
been tributaries for a short while of the old Tibet 
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hence—^by a wide stretch of imagination—of 

Chinese Eiiipire. There is hardly any distinc- 
> tipn between the old Chinese imperial mentality 
and that of the ])rescnr Communist leadership in 
Peking. China's dainoiir for .scientific frontiers in 
; the south and the south-west and her struggle for 
the res|(jration of her indefensible and intangible 
anricnl or medieval territorial rights in a changed 
world selling, poses a menacing problem to many 
of her immediate grograpbieal neighbours. Com¬ 
munism has not cried halt to China’s territorial 
ex|)nnsinnisni. It is sheer misreading of history 
to view the course of Chinese development at the 
Indian holder in terms of the communist ideo¬ 
logy alone. 

But the ideol<^gIcal aspeet of the Sino-Indian 
eonflict cannot at the same time he ignored. 
Chinese imperialism as wo witness it today, is fed 
and sustained by a militant ideology which, like 
religious orthodoxy of by-gone ages, upholds 
aggresive war against an infidel as a sacred 
Tcligiou.s fluty. History lias repeatedly shown the 
tragic Iruth of how the Idimlness. of vision horn of 
religious fanaticism can work havoc in society. 
The ideological fanaticism of communism is as 
dehumanj.sing to the dignity of man as a moral 
and spiritual being as religious fanaticism, and 
it is tlil.s rory faiiaficism that gives a terrible 
momentum to China's ex[)ansionist imperialism. 
India and China are the tuo giants in Asia, but 
their soeio-economii'. systems are today entirely 
differenl. India is the leader of Asian demoerary, 
while China of Asian rommunisin. The conflict 
between India an<I China may he ccjualcd to a 
conflict helwf'en the doniocralic way of life and 
the tot.''lil<irian sysicm. A slaliilised Indian denio- 
crary wit,- a strong agrieidliiral and industrial 
basis to sustain if. must aluays hv an eye-sore to 
Chinese rnmmiinislic aulhoritarianism. India, as 
the leader of Asian demoeracy, stands as a perma¬ 
nent dyke against tin; tide of communistic onrush 
In Asia, and hence the aggression on India by 
China has to he appraised as a historical neces¬ 
sity from the sfaiidjfoinl of Chinese, nay, world 
communism. In the jiolilical psychology of the 
Chinese Communists a military show-down with 
India is deemed inevitable sooner or later. Like 
Bi.smarck, they l-,elicve in the policy of blood and 
iron .as the only effectual means of settling the 
great.issues of history. 

From the standpoint of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leadership the acquisition of scientific 


frontiers in the south 'and the humUiatfon of 
democratic India is, thus, a great step forward In 
establishing Chinese claim to dominance or 
' leadership not only in Asia but also in Africa. 
Once this primary task is complete, they could 
then seriously compete with Soviet Russia for 
the ultimate leadership of the entire communist 
bloc. To oust Soviet Russia from her posi¬ 
tion of pic-(‘niincnc(j and leadership in the.Comr 
munisl world seems to bo the ultimate goal of 
Chinese struggle for expansion, 

Ij.mited Objectives of China’s Present 
Aggressio.n> 

The premeditated and large-scale invasion of 
India by China does not automatically warrant 
llio conclusion that Communist China is out 
at the very present moment to enslave the whole 
of India. Circumstances indicate that during 
the current phase of huslilit) China’s ambition is 
limited to the stve.ngfhening of her frontier 
dofences both in the Ladakh and the NEFA re¬ 
gions bv hueible annexation of tin; needed Indian 
territories in pur.suit of her so-called historical 
claims. She is not, perhaps, pi .‘pared to undertake 
at lire pn.'.^icnt moment a jirolonged and extended 
war with India. With the actual occupation of 
large strategic areas in NEFA and military ad¬ 
vance upfo the oiil.skirts of Chushul in Ladakh, 
the immediate ohjeiTs of her military action have 
virtually );<‘en realis('d. 

And ju.sl at that very moment she declared 
cease-fire on her own initiative from the mid¬ 
night of November 21, 1962. At a time when the 
retreating Indian Jawans were rapidly getting 
equipped with necessary arms to launch a 
counter-offensive against the invading armies, 
China declared eea.sc-firc and expected India to 
react to the Chinese peace terms favourably. This 
dramatic and unilateral declaration of cease-fire 
by China caused an initial surprise and bewilder¬ 
ment all the world over, India not excluded. But 
the initial bewilderment disappeared before long 
and as the fluid conditions on the frontiers were 
taking some shape, Indian statesmen were not 
slow to perceive that China had simply changed 
her front of strategy from aggressive militarism 
to a diplomatic offensive. The peace terms are evi¬ 
dently not well-intentioned, and this is clear from 
the very fact that although cease-fire waa to 
commence from the midnight of November 




the actual withdrawal of the invading armtes by international behaviour. Her action 
China would not start before December 1, 1962. colossal crime against humanity.* She believe# 
The hollowness of Chinese protestation of peace force and respects nothing but force. Su^rfi* 
is again laid bare by its rigorous determination ciully, her cease-fire declaration looks voluntai^, 
to impose Chinese terms on humiliated India, bui a closer view confirms the belief that it we# 


Couched 'in deliberately vague terms, the 
'cease-fire proposal is a cunning diplomatic move 
to paralyse the hands of aggrieved India when 
raised to strike, to create confusion in the enemy's 
edmp, to slow down the arhis aid from the 
Western democracies to India, and to pose before 
the Asian-Afrioan countries as being a genuine 
protagonist of peace. After two months’ military 
adventurism, tlic Clyiiesc troops ncr'ded a tempo- 
rjyry respite both to gather the fruits of her initial 
■ victory and to bring in reiiiforcemenls from dis¬ 
tant bases to the strategic points within the fluc- 
tualing line of their actual control. 

Without being an alarmist one may reason¬ 
ably conclutle that the ccasc-fire derlaialion is 
an ominous preliminary for a bigger (diinese 
offensive against India at the nc'ct suitable o]>por- 
tunily, not necessarily in Dectanbev 19(t2, or even 
at the end of this winter. It is not enough for a 
strategist to know when to fight ; it is equally 
necessary to know .when to stop. Mao Tse-lung 
while enunciating the (Ihiiiese way of warfare re¬ 
marked : “We should strike only when we are 
positively sure that the enem)'s silnalion on the 
terrain, the people aJid other coiulitions are all 
favourable to us and unfavourable to the enemy. 
Otherwise, we should rather fall haek and hide 
our time. Theic will ahva\s he opjmrlunilies. and 
We should n(»t rashly accept battle ’. Again he 
observes, “It is inadvisable It) fight when the 
enemy force is not isolated and is well enlremhed; 
it is inadvisable to continue an engagement in 
which victory is not in sight. Under any of lhe.se 
conditions w'e arc prepared to run away. Such 
running away is permissible as well as nctessary. 
The recognition of the necessity, the running 
away, presupposes that it i.s the necessity of fight¬ 
ing. Herein lies the fundamental charaeteristies 
of the Red Army’s mobile warfare”. 

Cease-Fire Not Voluntary Bi^t Forced 

Obviously, the unilateral Chinese cease-fire 
is more a tactical retreat than a genuine gesture 
'or amicable settlement of disputes even at a he¬ 
ated stage. She is not at all repentant fur what 
he bad done in total disregard of all canons of 


an enforced declaration under the compulsion of 
the newly created circumstances. She was, perhaps^ 
under the mistaken impression that India, un¬ 
prepared and taken by surprise, would quickly 
submit to the threats of the enemy. Her expeutav 
tion was that India, non-aligned as she is, woul4 
prove no match for the invading army, China 
found to her utter surprise that India, in spite of 
nori-alignnieiit poliey, did jiot stand in diplomatio.' 
isolation. On her request, massive arms aid began 
to flow swiftly into India from friendly conn* 
tries, particularly from Britain and the U.S.A. 
This has acted as a deterrant on China’s wanton 
military adventurism in the Himalayan region. 

In anollicr important way also China’s cal¬ 
culations went wrong. Her much-lwastcd Libera¬ 
tion Army instead of being welcomed w’ilh gai- 
laiids and eonrli shells, was greeted with bullets 
by the Indian Jawans. As the enemy advance 
progressed, Indian resistanee became tougher. 
The Jawa7)s hravcl) fought, in spile of relatively 
poor equipments, for every inch of the Indian 
soil and shed their blood in defence of the coun¬ 
try's freedom and integrity. The Chinese aggros-' 
sion. instead of damping, hardened the ludittn 
spirit of jesi.-iain e. Iii'^^lead of killing, it fanned, 
the flame of Indian nationalism. Gigantic forces 
were released from the national mind and they 
were raj)idly erystallising themselves into a mighty, 
movement. A new wave of patriotism was found 
sweeping over the whole country, and at the 
clarion call of Prime Minister the 

nation ro.se to a man, united and delennined, lo 
repel the foiers of aggre.s.sion from the Indian 
soil. Even a section of the Indian Communists 
who generally cultivate internationalism at tlib 
cost of nationalism and who habitually dance to 
the tunc of Mosc’ovv and Peking, came out with, 
a hold denunciation of Communist China’s 
blatant aggression on India. China found?-tO; 
her disillusionment that her military adventure on 
Indian territory was doing immense damage lo 
the cause she w'as estpn,sibly fighting for—the 
cause of Communi.sm. In spite of her lying cam¬ 
paign in Asia and Africa in defcnr,c of her ad¬ 
venturism, she found that the world at large was 
not inwardly convinced of the righteousness of 


her aclior.. Even^Moscow could not be lined up that the divergence between Moscow and Pdiiog 
with Peking, in spite of their common affinity of is a mere piece of imperialist propaganda. The 
Communism, in a (Icnimcialion of New Delhi, communists generally fight shy of division and 

diversity in their camp. Tljeir party discipline 
Soviet AiTn iDt; ro Sino-Inwan Conflict demands monolithic unity which is now found to 

be a fiction. The squabbles and vitbperations 
Barring Pranlas single editorial written among the Khrushcheviteg and the Maoists are 
, favourably "for China mi October 25, 1%2, Mos- now-a-days too sharp to Ive masked by comrau- 
cow dill not show any special favour until nist propaganda. The Moscow-Peking battlte of 
only lately lo hei cmninunist l onirailes in course words is generally looked upon as an ideological 
of the Sino-lniiian conflict, and that editorial was battle in the communist camp. The strategy of 
written just at the lieighl of the Cuban crisis eommunism advocated by Moscow is fundamen- 
when the world .«k.od viitiially on the verge of a lally opposed lo the strategy of communism 
thcrino-nuileai war. It is .siirpiising to note that prescril/id by Peking. Whatev.-r differences are 
with the gradual lessening of that crisis the rift now noticeable between Moscow and Peking are, 
between Moscow and Peking widened. The old after all, a divergence regarding the strategy or 
battle between the emnninni.st ‘'Revisionists” and technique only of communist propogahda. Both 
the communist “Dogmatists” began more fiercely still remain committed, a.s Dean Ru.sk, the IJ.S. 
than before. China's strategy of “Iload-on-clash” Secretary of Stale, rightly points out, to inter- 
with iht; world's capitalists and imi>erialists as national communism, lien; is the meeting ground 
early as possible is as much an eye-sore lo Russia of the two wings of comnuinism. 
as Russia's strategy of peaceful co-existenee and But the conflict between Moscow and Peking 
peaceful transition to Soeialisin is an eye sore to is not all ideological. In the last analy.sis, the 
China. Afit'r the Cuban compromise, the (’hincse cause of estrangement between them is the ordi- 
Comniunists l)Cgan lo openly charge the “Revi- nary struggle for power and influence. Peking 
.sionists” of whom Khrushrhev is the central has been making a hid for leadership and pre¬ 
figure, with a rdwardly .surrender to imperial- eniinenee in the coniniuiiist world and naturally 
ist pre.ssure and trearhery to Communism in she considers Moscow lo be a real thorn on her 
general and to (iuha in particular. Equally severe side. The suspiiion of Moscow regarding Peking 
attacks wore liinled against the Klirushchcviles as its potential rival cannot also be ruled out. So 
for their signifirant silence and inartinn in the far as the capitalists or imperialists are con- 
Sino-Indian conflict. This was. in China's view, cerned they stand united no doubt, but the origi- 
tantamount to treaehcrv lo llie Ci'rnmunisl cause, nal unity between Moscow and Peking which was 
From the Rus.sian side immediately came the so long an outcome of Peking’s docility to Mos- 
fitting retort from Boris Ponomarev, a Soviet cow, was disrupted the moment Peking became 
iheorclician, wlio declared in Pravihi just on the self-assertive and competitive of Moscow’s leader- 
eve of tlu\ recent plenary session of the Central ship. In this analysis, the ideological conflict is 
Cominitloe of the Soviet Communist Party, that not so much a cause of Moscow-Peking diver- 
ibe “Dogmatists.’’ of whom Mao Tse-tung is the gence as an effect of it, the primary cause being 
principal leader, were liy|)orrilically swearing by the ordinary lust for power. There is still another 
the policy of peaceful co-exl.sicnee, but trying in a.spect which is generally missed by political 
practice “to torpedo peaceful co-existence and ol*crvcrs and it is the racial factor of the con- 
push mankind towards a ihcrmo-nuclear war”, flict which may be boiled down to the old struggle 
(Vide Linh, November 25, 1%2). Tliis manifest of the Slavs vis-a-a/i the Mongolians, Racial ethno- 
Soviet policy cannot lend sanction to the Chinese centrism is still a powerful force in the world poli- 
aggression on peace-loving India. Perhaps, it is tics of today as it was yesterday. But all this does 
the recogTiition of this Russian world strategy by not mean that Moscow and Peking are at present 
'China that coun,soiled li(*r to suddenly declare in a war-situation. It is unthinking sentimentalism 
cease-fire on ■ the Himalayan frontier. Know- lo draw much comfort from the reported battle 
ledgeahle sources believe there was some sort of of words between the two Communist gaints, 
positive pressure on Peking from Moscow. which has recently come to a sharp focus. But to 

Many personj still labour under the delusion say tliat all this is mere propagandaism is also 
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nonsense. Nobody can fore|ell with accuracy Note of December 8, 1962, regSrding the ceais^. 
what will be stand of the Soviet Government, if fire is too humiliating for India to accept, 
the Siho-Indian conflict is not peacefully resolved 
85^ even at this belated hour. Russia's loyalty to Communism ani> ImferialISm 

communism is not the only loyalty she is cap- 

, able of. It is perpetually being modified in prac- The challenge of China is more menacing' 
tice unde^ the impact of realpolitik. than it looks at present. Her land-hunger will 

wlielled instead of being satiated by the forcible 
India’s Reaction to Chinese Cease-Fire occupation of Indian territories at the HiraalayaK 

frontier. Her ambilion will increase in prppor*, 
If the past be a correct guide it can be tioii to her success on the battle front. The pro* 
argued, and perhaps with some justification, lliat verb dial the frontiers of China move with her 
chances of an amicable settlement of all outstand- iroojis, faithfully mirrors the political psychology 
ing issues between* Peking and New Delhi are of Communist China. Whatever may be the 
vA'y slendci- in view of the latest Chinese stand on Chinese line of defence of her military action, 
*her cease-fire declaration of November 21, 1%2. her massive aggression on India has struck a 
' Tin; terms of peace proposed by China unilatrr- hard lilow to the old communist propaganda 
ally on that date arc well-calculated for the real- that a Socialist Stale cannot have any expansion-. 
isalion of her ihrcc-poinl prograimne of October ist, far less aggressive, designs against any other 
24, 1902, which had already been rejected by neighbouring state. The blow is all the more devas- 
India on more than one count. It is difficult to tating to the cominiinisls who pa.ssionately be- 
find any reasonable basis of compromise between lieve in the coircctiicss of the dogma. Put to a 
the two stands. It is well-nigh certain that the very awkward position, parlicularly after the 
Government of India will not stoop low to accept Coninuuii.sl Parly of India’s Resolution (Novem- 
the Chinese terms of peace, as they will require her 1, 1902) denouncing Chinas naked aggres* 
India to surrender about 47 clieck-posls in the sion on India, Mr. Ilange, the Chairman of the 
different sectors of the Himalayan frontier. Know- Communist Party of India, goes on reiterating 
ing fully well the Chinese terms of peace had his firm faith in the old Maixian theory which 
been deliberately kept vague, the (iovernment of lie still considi'rs correct, but regrets, at the same , 
India even then sought clarification of certain time, that even with this correct theory (that is, 
complicatixl issues which the first Chinese clarifi- a Socialist State cannot commit aggression) the 
cation made all the more confusing. The meaning present communist leadership of China, urged 
of Chinese cease-fire is now apparent even to ])y a fanatic ambilion for territorial expansion) 
the man who runs, tdiina has no real intention of has gone wrong in practice (Mainstream, Noveai- , 
vacating her aggression on India’s soil. In the her 24, 1962). It is doubtful bow far the non- 
considered opinion of Mr. Nehru, the Chinese communist world will be convinced Mr, 
interpretation as to “the line of actual control as Dange’s line of argument which is inherently 
on November 7, 1959,” “amounts to a definite wx-ak in logic. Histoiy supplies little justification 
attempt to retain under cover of preliminary for Mr. Uange’s precious contention that 8 
cease-fire arrangements, physical possession over .Socialist .stale cannot have aggressive or imperial- 
the area which China claims and to secure which istic designs. Imperialism signifies the domina- 
the massive attack since October 20, 1962, was tion of one country or nation by another. It is 
mounted”. This, as the Prime Minister has dec- generally linked with capitalism as its inevit- 
lared, India cannot agree to under any circuras- able e-xtonsion, as if there was no imperialism oh 
tances. Her patience has already been taxed to earth in the pre-capitalislic epochs of history, 
the utmost. Forbearance or patience has ccr- Perhaps taking tlieir cue from Lenin’s Imperial- 
tainly a healing quality, but there is . a limit lie- ism which stresses the idea of imperialism as the 
yond which it ceases to be a virtue. The surprise external or international aspect of capitalism, the 
massive attack of China on India has shaken us communists hold it as a first postulate in thinking 
up from long-accustomed complacency and has and use all the weapons in their intellehtual 
opened our eyes to the grim challenge that faces armoury to fight even the slighteK^ suggestion to 
us at the Himalayan frontier. The latest Chinese the contrary. But already the facts have groYd 
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too strong agafnsl ihelr theses. Capitalism or no 
capitalism, impcrialMii will remain .so long as 
the love of jxivvcr nr the will anil desire of domi¬ 
nation fund ions in human beings organised as 
nations or slates, (iapilalisin can breed that 
.desire, and so also ean communism. In foinial 
logic, terms like democ racy and imperialism or 
communism and imperialism may look antithetic, 
hut in material logic the two alleged anti¬ 
theses can co exist as realities, flacked Ity a cen¬ 
tralised macliiiieiy and a powerful army, ani¬ 
mated by nationalistic chauvinism and an aggres¬ 
sive ideology, a (,’ommimist Stale ean easily dis¬ 
play imperialistic designs and can defer\d at the 
same lime the ivhole of its indefeiisihle action 
either in the name of self-defence or in the name 
of people's iiheralion. The so-called jteoplc’s 
Army of the Coniimmisl State is but a hliiul 
instrument at tlu; hands of an almighty bureau¬ 
cracy, drunk with power and animated by an 
aggressive ideology, (he Iransitioti of commu¬ 
nism to imperialism is as lusy as that of capi¬ 
talism to aggressive expansionism. China’s naked 
aggression on India lends force to the eonlention. 

New Phase of VsiCs Kreedom Movement 

Western imperialism is not the only I'r the 
last phase of imperialism. Imperialism has many 
forms ; its patterns arc diverse. Its form and 
content may change from epoch to epoch, hut 
imperialism as one country's domination, eeono- 
iBic or political, over anolhor continues to ope¬ 
rate. The subversion of Euro-American imperial¬ 


ism in Asia or lAiiica is not tanlRfflount to do* 
imperialisation. The enemies of an old empire 
alw'ays pretend to liberate the empires subjects, 
but on the liquidation of that empire it is fre¬ 
quently found that the pretended liberator has 
himself usurped the authority of a despot. This 
is a tragic experience of history. Eternal 
vigilance is the price which Liberty denfands 
from its votary. Li the early part of the twentieth 
century, Japan as the liberator of Asia from the 
domination of the Western imperialists once 
raid'd high hopes among the Asian peoples, but 
that liberator, intoxicated with pride and power, 
turned out later to be an ’enslaver of East and 
South-East Asia. In the second half of the pre¬ 
sent century when Euro-American imperialism was 
virtually at an end in Asia, Communist (^hina-.-^ 
under the guise of a liberator has been laying 
the basis of a new imperialism in the Orient. Her 
treacherous aggression on India at the Himalayan 
frontier in open violation of her Parwh Sheela 
obligations is a clear declaration to all mankind 
that her preparation for expansion is virtually 
eomidete and that she is determined to make 
herself llie pivot of Asian politics. Her ambitious 
de.signs under cover of communism pose a 
menacing challenge to the forces of Asian free¬ 
dom. The challenge has been taken up by India, 
the central citadel of y\slan democracy, which 
now stands determined to roinpel China to re¬ 
trace her steps hdore it is too late. A new chap¬ 
ter of Asia’s freedom movement has opened with 
China’s proclamation of her manifest intention 
for a now Asian empire. 
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STl DiKS IN AllAltiC AM) i’KRSlAN 
Ml'.DK.AI. l.lILKAn ill'.; Il\ l.)r. Alulia^iunad 
/iiliu\r SiiUlhji. M.'t.. Ph.l)., [Cttnih. ), 

I'.A.S.Ii., Str .d^huliKsh I'n>fcbSor of Ishimir C.iil- 
turo, (.(ilciiliii t HI I ri sily. II ilh a Foiciiaid hy 
Laic Dr. liuUian C.liniidifi Uoy, Chief MiiiFlcr. 
II Cl/ J!e/i:j,ftl. Culciilla Liiiici.siIy, DJ-YK Indian- 
Diirc l\s. IF/-, I'orri^n Drive I Cuinea and $ d. 

iiii' l)o()k (lie rcMih (>l of study, sli- 

miilalcil 1,'\ the willrrV f.illnT liiiiisclf, an illus- 
tiioiis |)li\si('ian oi llir lai.iiu Scliool, lo wlioiii 
till' liook is dfdiralcd. 1| coiiHisiN of J{ di.iptcts, 
]in'fa(c<| liy ati iiilrodiiclory (liaplri in which ihc 
iiiipoilancc of A 1 aide medicine is stressed, and 
its inlliieme in iiiodetn India fioin ihe 12lli cen¬ 
tury to our limes is not lost to sight, even in ihe 
pattern of modern hcjspiials. In the euneluding 
portion of ibis introduetury elia))ter, the s[)eiial 
purpose i>l the book comes to light : it is lo gi\e 
a brief account of Arabic Medical lalcjaturc till 
the rompilalion of thc^ Fridausuhllilniat lo dis¬ 
cuss the lifc^ and works of ibo aulbor in detail, to 
show the interesis of the Muslim kings, the 
noblemen and the scholars in India in Indian 
Science and Culture in general ami in the Indian 
system of medicine in parlieular and to describe 
and discuss fully two of the earliest medical books 
written in Persian in India on the basis of the 
important rvorks of the ancient Indian physicians 
on the subject. 

The Fiidausul-lfikvnai or ‘Paradise of Wis¬ 
dom’ by ‘Ali B. Rabhan,’ a native of Tabaristaii, 
is the first independent medical compendium 
composed in Arabic. It lakes into account the 
11 


Greek st hooks and .gives a shoit and coherent ex¬ 
position of the Indian 'y^lem. A ptodinl of the 
9th (ciilui), it tonlaiiis maleiials foi res< arch, at 
ll)e same tiiiii- Itein.g a souiic Ixmk for the study 
of inler-ielations helueen two gi'at ei\ili/ations 
on a point of great im|jortaiu‘e bu mankind. 

'Ihe eom})iliug oj a eomj.endium docs not 
Mceessaiily imph that the remedies were at copied 
and lilt; them tes til a dilieieiU ,'-\s}fm ado])ted. It 
is a mallei tif sjiei ukilitm. then loie. to liiul out 
ht)w far the Indian s\s|i't!i Inal influenced the 
Aiabie: Imi llul ma) he lell out of immediate 
consideration. 

A question eittjis up : who was this Manka or 
Manihyi who liaiiskiletl (.'hank. Susvula, Nidan 
ami tiditr thtssits nii Indian Aledieine into 
Aiahii ih dt'st'iilA'd as h.nin.a h»en invited 
tti the (aiui't ttf I kutuin al Rashid and cured 
liim t»[ some skin di^-ease wldeli had so loiuftfcfieal 
all Iri'alnunl. Another qui'^lion is: wluf was the 
Indian W tnu.m wln> wrtile mi metlieine? Or, the 
identity of Rnsa remains ttt he eslahlished. The 
influeiue tif the Raina t ides in the Gourl of Al 
Rashid is another inleiesiing lopie—the Barmc- 
cities who well' piohahlv Bndilhisi in origin. 

Dr. Rov. the late Ghief Alinisler of West 
Bengal, rightiv observed about the anlh<tr as the 
first Indian scholar to write a shoit history of the 
ronlribulion of the .Arahie and Persian writers, 
lo the liislorv of inedieine. 

The liook is a valuahle ronlrihution to the 
cause of lh<> advaneemenl of knowled|?c. 

The photographic representations are.very 
interesting. 
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GANDHI VlJiLDS THE WEAPON Of 
MORAL POWER : P>y Ocne bharp. It'ilk a fore- 
ward by Dr. .llheit I'.insU’iu. iSatajiatn Publish¬ 
ing House, Ahmalubad-ll/, S’plembcr PJOU. Puce 
Rupees I" me only. 

Tliu book under review 1;^ not ati i-Riisiou 
from ibo luMiU but a caiilullv jjii'j)aieti hcieiiii- 
lie stud) oi llie eliii'aiy of moral jiowt't, litrou^h 
tlufe case Jii'.toiui? based uu laels vvliieli aio 
williiii liviiij) nieiiioi). Gaiidliiji s stress on iiioial 
power had jiisliiii'd itsell in his brilliant and 
powerful stiuii^le as an advocate of tire jreasanl 
ut (Jiumparaii ; in Iris independence rainpai^iis 
of lydO-df and after; in bis sir i\ ini; to eslublisli 
human luotlieibood in 1918, through liis Delhi 
fast and, one feels leniptcd to arid, in his 
la)ini; down Iris life fur the cause. Ihe trans¬ 
formation in Indian life and the orientation in 
the altitude of the world, nolwilhstandin;; lapses 
since then, ina) be felt rather lhaii formulated, 
and then a new sense of the moral valur'S tlial do 
ojierate will dawn upon us. 

The author has carelnll) e.vcluded from inc 
study all sentiment, and has subjectei' himself 
to strict discipline. The result has been a clear¬ 
ness of view.s regarding the power of jm)jal 
values, for wliich neri'ssary steps were taken rn 
prejiaring llie fighters advocating such values. 

Ill, Einstein had in his forcwaid referred fo 
the strength of the writer in conijtleling his work 
from the inner struggle which the problems con¬ 
sidered had caused him and coueiuded with tire 
remark; "No attentive reader will bvi able to 
ignore its effect”—a pronouncement vvltich will 
be sbuslanliated on a perusal of the book. 

Will a new wa) of life emerge? 
Gandhiji’s methods of combating evil are bound 
to Iv; a fruitful subjerl for study in that direc¬ 
tion. l\l this study is only the first sb'p, and tire 
author- in boiimi to ])roc,eed further in hi.s socio¬ 
logical researches, for which he w'ill base the 
support of all who have in view the ultimate 
peace In reign on earth, and this book is bound 
to .strengthen those wlio would build a new w'orld. 

P. R. Si:n 

TRENDS IN INDIAN PLANNING : By Mr. 
Shriman iSaniyari. Asia PuhliAiing House, Bom¬ 
bay, pages 1A7. Price Rs. 10/-. 

m 

The e.'Say-. contained in this l»ok recently 
■written by the weli-knowri Candblan fTortomisl, 
now a member of the Planning Commission, 
throws new Ifglit on several trends in Indian 


Plairuirig, with special reference to the Third Five 
Aear Plan. Mr. iNarayati sounds a note of warn¬ 
ing to those who in their great anxiety to , attain 
s])ec<ly progress in raising standards of living of 
lire people are apt to negtocl that aspect of human 
progress and development which makes life really 
worth living. Any system ol planning must pro¬ 
vide ample scope for the develoument of 
liiirnan personality. 

Plariiiiiig in a .toldlilarian state is quite diffe¬ 
rent from the experiment that is taking place in 
India which has a rk-nioeralic I’ariiamenlaiy 
Government at lire helm of alfairs. Indeed, the 
Indian .ip|)ioaeb although based oii the Soviet model 
i.^ gieatl) iiiflueneed by the .-jiiritual ideals of 
.Malialma Gandlii—Father of lire Nation. Mr. 
Narnyan as a true disi iple of the Great Masfer 
has presented through these essays the moral ami 
piiitual nieauing of Indian Planning wbieli 
aims at the development of the man as a spiriUiaf 
being along willi bis maleiial progress, jliseiission 
on .Saivodaya and .\lar\ism. lowaids a co-operative 
Gomnionwcaitb, Plaimiiyg Iroiu llelovv. Ecuno- 
inies of i.o-opeialive farming, why prohibition ? 
I.abour Policy. I'icoimmic-, of National Defence, 
Ecdiiomiis Ilf Villaiic industiies. The “Peoples 
Sector”, are illnminaling. Vltogelber 87 sn'ojeels 
have been discussed and ea'li within a compass 
of 2 to ?, )ingcs, thus the reailers’ patience is not 
fa.ved. 

Sliri Javvabailal Nebiu lets wiitten an intm- 
duetion to this piddicalioii and (pmling bis wmeb 
we “commend this book to those who au trying 
to understand our approach to plani.ing.” 

INDIA AND PAREi.A.MENT : /.V Mr. llhen 
MuUierjee, Peupb’.i Publishing House, \cw Delhi, 
pugc.s 1,19. Ptir.e Rs. S./iO riP. 

riic essence of Parliamentary democracy is 
di.=russion l/y drily elr'cterl representatives of lire 
people and implementation by lire administra¬ 
tion of decisions readied by way of such di.s- 
eussion at various levels from tb(‘ village tiancha- 
yat to Parliament. India’s problem is to make 
stieb a demofracy suecessfnl. To m(».sl people the 
Rriti.sh Parliamentary System with its two party set¬ 
up is the only ideal to bo copied or followed. But 
the conditions and historical developments in 
different countries arc different with the result 
that the growth of the system has been of varying 
nature. Besides the United Kingdom having no 
written constitution any drastic charge is possible 
without revolutionary methods. Nowhere the British 
system has Ireen eopied or set-up in toto and as 
such India should develop her own system con* 
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sistcntly with Ker genius and * democratic tradi- 
tioas spreading over thousand! of years before 
the subjugation of the country by the British. 

TIic author has dealt with the fascinating sub¬ 
ject in ten chaj>lers and being a niar.visl his 
approach ^s from a difiorent angle. In chniilci 5 
— iludia and the idea of .sclf-governnientl—he 
ha.s given a lie to the British conleiilion that 
India iinbflied the s})iril of scif-guvermnent from 
foreign, iiiasteis and jirovcd from history that 
Biilisli rule was the cause * of dcslruclioii of 
village srif-inie or I’anchavats which nuinerois 
foreign imasjons and esl.d)lisliinf.‘nts of foreij 
ruling dytiaslii's iti the ctiunliy could not uproot. 
British exploit,ition both politif.il and economic 
and floininatioii in llic cnllnral‘-plicre arc the cuuse.s 
of this slate of affairs. It India siinivcal and is 
having her own again, it is due to the internal 
slrejiiglh of the nation ami also for the great 
jiower of assimilation wliich India has shown for 
ages. In spile (,f failure of democracy in ncigji- 
homing (omitries sucli as I’akislaii. Buima, Indo¬ 
nesia .and olhei counliies of AsJn and Afiic.a and 
e\eii cl--cwhi'p-. it’ niiist he to hei credit that India 
have passed dirongli ihiee gerieral elections with 
laiiv’ts.il adult .-.nfl'i race, involving more than 20D 
million votii-- ifler the 'I’hird (icneiid rieriioii. 
ff tiu’ ('<]). rieiiee Ilf the ]iosl fndi jiendeiiei' j'eriod 
is a guide. India ha,-*.a hiiglil future for Imr demo- 
cralie development. 

Ill s]»iU' of -ome advm-e v'ews in tee.inl to 
the aition of the C.enlr.d (.'ongiess (loveimiieul in 
l•■lalio|| le. the (onimmilsl Adiniiiisiialion in 
Ker.ila and -omi' olhei ])inli-an treatment of the 
s(ii<l, of tin- -iilijet I. ilie author’s jjie-enlalion is 
fail and thouglit pio\oking and sludciils of 
emieiii Indi.'iM polilie.- will find this hook an 
iiileresiin;i .study. 


TREND AND PROGRESS OF BANKING 
IN INDIA DURING THE YAaR 1961: Re. 
siTva Bank of India. Published in Bombay. 

t 

I 

This is the Annual Report of the Reserve 
Bank of India under Sertion 36(2) of the Banic^' 
ing (iompanies Act, 1949. 

I'irsl cliajiter leads with monetary trends^ 
sources and uses of Funds. Depo.sit.s, Borrowings 
of .''ehi'duled Bank.s from the Hevserv'e Bank, 
funds from ahioail. cash reseivcs. Bank Credit 
and Credit I’oliey, open market operations, 
.Monev 'Vlarkel. Earnings and Expenses of Banks 
and Paid-up Capital and Beseives. Serond chap¬ 
ter i,. dr voted to Developments of Banking legis- 
ialions and organisation and contains the Bank¬ 
ing Companies (AmendmentI Act 1%1. Mergers 
(ProgressI, Ih’posit Insurance Ael, jvroposal to 
sliengilicn the fiapital Emid? of Banks, branch ex- 
liaiisioii (including tliat of .Stale Bank of India), 
Indian hanking abroad, Bcmiltance facilities, 
dealing houses. Vianiionsing, Belinance Corpora¬ 
tion. .Small Indnstiics’ finani’e hv (Joimnereial 
Banks and Sl.ile Bank of India, Banker's '(’raining 
College and Em[»ioyec-Emj)!over Relations in 
Banking fndn.slrv. 

Altogftiler iheie aie ten appemliees attached 
to the Keporl eaeli ol vvliieh is informative and 
valuable to ,s|iideiils oi l.-anking and hnsinessmen 
and industrialists. Map- and Cruplis ineludr’d in 
the Bepoif make it all the moie n.sefiil. 

Among others this i« a verv iisefnl and in¬ 
formative piihlicalioii of tlie Beserve Bank of 
India and deservt's to he iea<l and referred to by 
persons needing aufhoiitative information about 
Banking in India. 

A. B. DtiTTA 
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Civil Servants and Responsibility 

Wiiilim ill ihf 5 ojiut of Orloiipr 2U last, Mr, 
II. M. I’.'lcl, (i)ijr!(*i .'M-ciiiary in llin (fniuii 
Mini.sli\ nf I'iiKmi !■ snA-- ; 

Di. I’,ml iJ('li\ftL‘<l four l('('tures 

uiiilt-r iIk* all'j>i^(•^ uf ihe Indian Inslitult' of I’lib- 
lir Adniinisliaiioii in Ifi’llii in Dcci’mlit'r, 
wlilrli li,i\c now l>i! n ]iu!>lir-licd a l.niok lai- 
litlcd ‘i’liMir Adiiiiiii^hahon for a Wfifaro 
Stall-. III. A.jiplcl), ;-j)i>Lr willi fndia M-ry inocli 
in hi" mind a- l!u- (oimh\ Ashich had sol up as 
its i;o.il 'a ."<i'Iali"li' jiallcin of sorirl)’, and 
wliii h is Laid a a (■■nariiiicm i- with immorous 

pinlil.-ais <d .idiniiii'ti. 'imi and adininisfrativo 
niai lii."i-t ^ !)’■. i'aii! Aiiplaln Ini" |i.iid four \isjls 

ill all to liidi.i >^iini- fiiflt-jirndoni-c. and has hri'ii 
;ii\ n ii'll l.'i ilitio" for making a < aroful and 
thoi<ui"li .!iid\ <d Indian admini"!ralion. lio 
o.V|ir(‘1 .* a liijh opinion of Indian administi.i- 
li\o maihhitis and i)i-i-oniud. aflm his firsl 
vi"it. and has o\idi-i!ll\ found no rt'a"on lo 
l>lo<!if^ dial view' ;i" .) f'-siill of what he saw and 
oh'i-.'Med dm ill'.' hi" snh-.e<pienl \isils. He i-^, 

I Ik ■leofii-. eoinineed dnt India's adniiiiistralion 
vA!i Ini'ie no dilli(all\ in "landiiif. up l-i die 
sitaii!" and "lii''."es dial will have lo In* fared in 
the eo'inirv’s maieli low.irds 'n'lmiiK' and d\na- 
mic welfare "lale. 

“)’i \\l\r, Svfl" 


'I hal Dr. I’aid Aiipitliv is a iiiofoiind sludenl 
of adrnini-'lI ilion is <\ident. and with iiiueli of 
whal he h *- !o "a\. iIm-io i an In* no dispiile, for 
il is <dl "'.’Und aiii] '■hie-vvd. ll is e\idi*iit, however, 
dial lie "I'l*." (oiidillon," in India throujih ro."e- 
liiiled j,',la".""s. He lannol nnforlnnntelv sludv 
eomfit’v m's ill diis eounlr, as an ordinary eilizen, 
and diam peiha]>s make." it diffieiill for liini to 
di"! O'i-r die real weaknes«r." of aflininislrnlion in 
India. ifow i" he. for in."lane<'. lo know ihat die 
average p.-lili<ian and the powers dial he in the 
eonnln have mil vet ieali"ed what a vital role 
the elvil "erviec" pf.iy in (n.siiiing effieient ad- 
niiiiistiatioii in a denioeralir eountrv ? In the 
<.|a\s of the I5ri!i-li rule, llie lujreaiicraey was un- 
doiih-leillv powei fid. lint the hureauerat also did 
an honest day's work in a responsible manner. He 
was ahle to do so the more effeelively, as he 
enjoved »reat prestiae aiilonp the people. Sinee 
Indepenileiu^'*, he has, hy and I.irge. continued to 
work as hard, and with even greater devotion. 
But his effeeilveness has been materially reduced 
because he do^ not Uny longer enjoy the same 


position of prestige and respect. In season and 
out of season, he is deeiieil. If anything goes 
wrong, il is the eivil serviee that is hel<l respon- 
sihle : its alleged failure to adapt itself, to altered 
eireumstanees. its woodenness, its greed etc., are 
all held to blame. The, Ministers diems.elves with¬ 
out h('»ilalion hi,line iheii minislries : forgetiing 
dii'ir ovvn h.nsie n'sponsiliility they do not 'yv.’t 
appear lo have learnt tliat llioy form part of the 
a(lininlsltali')ii. and lliev c.miiol disow’u respon- 
siiiilitv [o! whatever is done in their name—that 
is, ill the i.ame of their ministries. There is hut 
rarely appreeiatioii of good work, and even more 
rare Is imnishment meted out where itiere has 
l)f. n iiK'flieieiu'. slackness, ele. Il i" tiol suipris- 
i'l'r. iherefoie. lhal lliere lias en.sned a sleadv de¬ 
lii ioiatioii in the (jiialilv' of the adminislialthm. 
Insfcad of displaving iniliarive and willingness to 
aeeepi r(‘"poiisil)iHlv, the o-,(>Mvhelniin'’, majority 
of ihe civil "civaiM" now liiid it evpedient to just 
‘lariv on’ and to wail until sn'Heoiie highi'r up 
i." piejiarcd lo givi* llie word for action, fnevit- 
.iMv, (he entile ad'niMi"'i.ilive m.uhii'erv Ins 
slowiil down, .md li),"i all "''n."e of iirgeiiev. 

'\iid this, imfoi lumili'lv. lias ]ii’p|iem'd at the 
vei) nioinenl wlun il ha." le'ioiiie iieee"sarv' lo 
vest fai lai.aer jtovveis than ever hefore in the 
h.i'ids of the hiiKMiii Kiev, \ W'elfaie Slate in- 

volvt'" the assumption of an ever-increasin':.’' num- 
l)i.-r of tasks hy (iovernmenl, and it i" die civil 
servile which has to I’xeeule these new re~ponsi- 
hilllies. /\nd to these newer and respoii"iIil(' tasks, 
Ihev eonu- without da* i('"training effi-ei of 
heallhv scniee liarlilioii". on the one hand, and 
without llie evaniple of his standards of con¬ 
duit -eornplele inleilei Imd inlegi/ily, lair-rnind-i 
edni'"". (lelermiiiaiioii for ineencv and thorough¬ 
ness. etc,.--among their political masleis to guide 
them, on the other. 

Dr. Appleln I’numerales twelve essential 
eharai'leristies of a good administrator, 'riie. first 
of these, vvhieh he descrihes as ‘the most crucial 
single ([nalilieation’. is vvillingncs" to assume res- 
jionsildlilv. And anyone with any eyperienee of 
administration today in lliis eoiinlry, whether in 
the Secretariates or in the distrii'l.s, will point to 
this as the one single outstanding weakness of 
Indian administration. Hven Minisfens are no 
exception to this spreading general malady, for 
a good many of lliem, ton, lend to await the 
approval of the Prime Minister or the Chief 
Minister before proceeding into action. Willing¬ 
ness lo accept responsibility involves “courage, a 
readiness to lake risks, a dynamic attitude”, and 
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is the converse of playing saf<| and attending to 
(leatils vvliich rliaracterisc civil servants today 
even at the top. 

The next most important qualification of a 
good aclminisliator i.s a ‘.strong Itent towavJ.s 
action'. Jlc irnifel have a sciihc of urgency, his eye 
n\ust he firmly on deadlines, and must lake piidc 
if.-'.ensurirtg (xcellenee in execution and eomple- 
''(i[nn. Among other inipoilant qualities of a good 
administrator emplia'-ised 1/y’ Aiipleby, mention, 
may he made lieie of only two : he must hav.i 
.‘■ell'(onitticnee of the Ivqte wliich “cnahles him 
n.'idilv It) confer- iglioiame and peisonal htull’; 
and he lun.-t \vi iiiio, not di.s<ouiage, “repml.s 
of tronlilesoitii' things lest they leaeli umiianaee- 
ah!c dimeii'-Ion helou' he lie.'irs of them”. lie 
must, in oIIi't words, ha\<? the courage to fate 
facts himself, to find solutions for prohlems 
which exist to the cvicnt h(“ can, instead of lUim- 
iiig awa^ from them, .oid to hring the situation in 
an UM\.(! nisiioil m.inm i to the nolii e of his supe- 
lioi'- Ale theso qu.aliliis displ.iyal getiei.illy hv 
oU! admini.sli.ildis too? ’I lu- answer has. ala®, 
to h(. in the mgativi. I.ci aiise ihm are set a hml 
e .ampii l>\ ih.; Mini.^ti'is. most of nhom apjieer 
to i'c d ,oi(' if tliise qualities. 

Pi*t!U<; Ai*\iuv 

(oiM rmiient as well as the piililie, speaking 
thioiigh ihcii i rp!( sentall\es in I’.iiliamonl and 
in the legisj.ilnies. and llie I’less. must, foi their 
]»art also, adopt a oouret atlilude tow.ards their 
l.'iH'cauuaev. I lu \ must not hesitate to punisli 
when iheie is iailme, just a® they must not he 
eiudgine in piaise wlien piaise i.s due. d’oo often 
lodav e\eryone secnis eoiilenl to lei things he, 
unle.s.s they arc stiired up In some iiiexplieahlc 
emotion against some individual or cause, 'fhere 
lias to he a dispassionate.evaluation and equally 
di.spassioudte a]iplieation of Voirectives’. 

If the Delhi ))ower authority, on the showing 
of a eompeleiit impiiry eonuuillee, has shown 
itself wanliiig in the tlegree of eaie and lore- 
sight expected of it, appropriate disciplinary 
action must he taken against whomsoever i.s 
involved and however many. It is not neee.ssary 
to do this merely hceaiise it has caused an enor¬ 
mous financial loss, or inconvenience to so many 
people, or that it happened in the capital of the 
country, liut herau.se it is a manifestation of 
weaknesses in administration which need to he 
firmly rooted out. And yet. all that the report of 
the Committee appears so far to have merited is 


a short mention somewhere in Ae news columiu). 
of daily papers. 

Another similar incrcilihle instance of ad* , 
minislialivc ineptitude was reported recently in . 
the d.iily pajicrs. which appears also to have 
aiou.scd not a ripple of indignation. This was the ■ 
fact of the closing down of Nunmati refinery for • 
.serveud dd\.s hceau-e of the iiiahilily of various 
St.ili* cnlcrpiiscs conccined with oil, .til estab- 
li-hed l.'v llic (iuveiuminl of India, to reach an 
aecurd ;.mmig ihciusclvcs and with the Covent- 
I'leiit Ilf Asi-am. 'I'lie financial hiss must have' 
het'ii nm.sidciahlc. What i-. appalling, of course, 
is that diff.Tciiccs among ie®|Hmsihlc bodies« 
-hmild have ever lieeit allnwcil lo |•e.lch such a 
'•lage ; clearly jiulille inlcie>-l appears to have had 
til lake a sceuud place. .And ycl tliere is no indig¬ 
nation auvi.hcie. Strange am liie ways of our 
tigilanl pulilic men and the I’ross ! 

Dr. A])]il' li\ again jilares his ;uic finger on 
a maim weakne^. of t de.iim i.itii' guveinmcnt 
whin he sav-. ih.il '‘ihe inoie deiiioiialic govern- 
menl 'is. the mole thomuglily polithal il is”, and 
‘"the hi”Jier one goes in goviinment. the greater 
is the iin>i]\Miieiii in polilie.s’’. [le doe-;, of course, 
point (I'lt lli.'l a \fiy ■-•gnifie.uit diflerener exists 
lx twecji tile naluie of mu li iiivoi\cinent in so far 
a" Ml’ politiii.m i-- comevned, on tlie one hand, 
and the ei\il -eiv.iiit. on llie other. I’oth heing 
engaged in govetiimenl.il umk. and heing ad- 
mini'-Iialoi- hnlh neroidin;’ to Dr. Appleby, 
m,a\ Ix’ said to l.-e in pnlilu s. 1 hi* difference, 
liouevir. is that tin* polilii i.'ii has jwily I'espon- 
silnlitv whii II the i ivil scivant does not have. It 
is jicihaps hee.iu-f of Ins \meric.m liaekground 
that tlii- .ippiei iation of the jiosition ap]io,ars to 
|)i. Apjilehv eoiiecl aiul inevil.dile. We. who 
me I lo.-ci to the Hrili^li ex[iericnee. aie 'inclined 
lo take a somewhat stricter view of the civil scr* 
vant’.^ po-ilioii even when he plays unimportant 
pari in the foi .niiljlimi of poliev. lie must, we ‘ 
feel, tin■iiiglioiil lemairi non-polilical in his out* 
look and hi.' allitiidi*. He niiisl leave it to his poU* 
tieal (hiet to modify the eoneliisions to which ho 
mav have reached on the merits of a ea.se, for 
rea'otis of imlilial e.vpcdiency. On the whole,, it 
would he lust lor our administration if we, are 
able ol rontinue in the Hi ilish tradition. Un-. 
fortmuilcly. the teiidcni y of the political chiefs 
in this countiy to piefer civil servants, who are 
more ready to fall in line with their way of think* 
ing to others who m*ay .show a greater degree of 
indejicndence, might lead lo a definite shift in the 
altitude of civil servants generally. 



FOREIGN PERIODIG^LS 

The FtHtrth Eslatc of the Fifth liepublic land. There will never he puhlicspirileducss in 

France without an independent pi ess”: Vhe 
fi.iv Alan, nrilin- for the Sew Leader of ^luolaliun is noi fioni an editorial in L'Kxpfess 
Odohei /‘A sa)s ; I')' .h'an-Jaeiiues '^eivan-Selneiher hut l^oin 'a 

it n.is .1 Fiveehinan. Joseph de Maistiv. who hlH'.rh by Fianeois Ri'in; Chateaubriand in ld17. 
dedand that eveiv nation has the ^o\ernmenl !■ reneh Sureie ollieials. who.ic eont.'inpt for 
it di -i-ucs, Itiit his ttuiMn has never been populai dieii national jtress is jiroloimd, estimate that in 
in I'lanie. \oi- ha« its eorollarv that jieoples the last \eais of tbe Thin! Kepnblie more than 
eeneiaiiy ha\i' the kind of press they deserve, half the dalles published in 1,’niis wer- in ree.-iiit 
It is an ojK'ii i|neslion whom Fi'cm hmen mistrust ‘d subsidies fioni the (a‘tnuiii. Italian or Soviet 
more; tlieii politicians or tlieir newspaper embassies, or fioni f leneli or^ani/aliuns dedicated 
jjditoi.s. to the desinietion of demori<i<y, 'J'he ‘’lespeelalile” 

The moral hankrupley of the jiolilieiaii' F'cs Temps, which naive foreieneis eonsi(h.-,red 
opt'iied the wa\ lor Ceneral Charles de Canlle's the limes of I'lanee. disiin;;nislied itself hy 
diici* fill' peisoiial |)ower. iNow that he is enyaeed aeieplinjr money from ;\a/i Ceimany. llie (.omile 
(in liol.ilion ol his own Constitution i in es| i- des Foijtes and, on one (!rea--ion, the Soviet 
blisliiii': a '‘presidential" repime in vshieh he will ludon -alone, witli ‘’ynidtince (on which its 
clominalc le;:iskitui'<‘. e.veenlive and most of the editoiials weie direilly and sy.iteiiialieali\ haseill 
jndiiian—and 'onliol radio, telecision and the from the Quai dOisay. Ihit few of liie miside 
nalion's unlv news aij;ene\ --a reliabK', icspeifed sidi/ed jiapeis wen* murli hellei; Mie depivncl 
pres^ iiiiyhl havt' prodded Franei' \ ith at least L fetiiui trnnraise. for ('vainph'. one of fianees 
one Mihst.mlial ■^.ife,anaid against the. almses all be.s|sellin,<i and most sueei'ssinl joui naU. dmrned 
ahsotiilism Ivieeds. out diiv after dav foi .it) ye.ns a toiient of lies. 

I.ihirals in re <-oiisole ihemsekes, a> do >'>huse and ol.'seenitv ipiile withonl piiailel in 
lihetals in S|);rin. witli llm tliioiiijht (hat llieli *he demoeralie woild. Sened l)y siidi a pre-s, 
rulei i- an a;;inv man. Ihit llie hai*il of political '’le Third Repuhlie vyas exlraoidinaiilv lobnsl 
apalh\ and ^l'■.:;■lKllion, which he ami the men C> survive as lone; as it did. 

in < ha rue of his infoimalioii media an* di'iti;: today, oidv about a thiril of the capitals 

their bcs| (o ('nroma,i;e, is imlikeU to faeililati' dailies earn their kei‘p. and onlv four nie 
a ilemoeratic ie\iv,d. It is a habit a r('spi)nsible affluent ; tbe .sensationalist ronservatixe fraure- 

press could help to break. Yet tbe instinct o( A’o/V. tbe volv r bomtmois Ls T/c:rtrn. and the low- 

tho press, witli onlv a few honoralile exeeplions. IQ Riilit-wiii" Lr Parisien hherr and L /lurof'. 
is to -iir-ci cjtbe) in parti.san, self-defeatiiii!; Ihi.s does not mean, of eoiirse. that all other 
ahtiiv’*'(T ~lhe ,:;eiu'ral rule -in haitvinism ami Pads dailies are harlots, thouyh it does su{r,2est 
syroj'hant v. thmn are rallier mihealtliy. 

T'nder the Fifth nepiiMie. as under the Tlie frenerally responsihl(> Le Monde, 
Foiiilh. Ilie eoMiess f>f the majority of French siieeessor to Les Temps, was suspei’led in its early 

newspaiii IS oxer sneiessive administrative scan- years of leaninj!; rather heavily on tlie Quai 

dais and such maUers as the ha/.ooka affair, the d Orsav, Imt it now atiraefs siiffieient ijualily 
use of toilnre hx iho Atmv, and last fall’s atroei- advortisimr to assure its independenee. Tlie 
lies airaiiist Moslems hv the Paris police ({renr- Catholic La (‘roix and Cornmunlsl f/Hiirnniiitc 
rallv iinreporled until two lil.-eral weeklies are said to he kept afloat hv the earninfrs of their 
jiuhlished details), has been a depressiiiK re- profitahle xveek-end magazines. Tlie iiro-Commu- 
niinder of the evlcnt to xvhieh the moral and nlst Liberation claims that donations from 
political xxeakness of democraty' in France is readers balance its budfret. Le PopiiJnire, a 
bound lip with the moral tind material weakness pathetic jrhost of the paper Leon Blum onee 
of tbe Paris press. edited, has for years been a pensioner of the 

'Iltp piohlem is imieh older than the Fifth Socialist parlv and is perindieally threatened 
Repnidie. ‘‘It is the servility, not the freedom, with closure. Twro or three papers, such as the 
of the preb,s xv^’ch bag brought disaster on our Right-wing Paris-Iour (formerly Paris-Journdlt 



origin^y the moderately .^eft-wing Franca- 
'1 iit'ur) and Combat, provide wealthy individuals 
with a lastiiialiijg it expensive hobby, and per- 
h.jp& a’ hope of jiolilical iiilluence, 

(iovert .subsidization is still practiced, but 
most of the money is contributed by the Frcncli 
taxpayer. If dollars, roubles and ex-Algerian 
ira^ncs are heard rattling occasionally, it is 
clihdly in llie begging Lxiv\l& of a few of the weaker 
w^eklicis. The I’burlh Hepublic established a 
secret fund to spare editors‘the anibarrussinent 
of solicVitig loieign cliaiity, and the Filth 
KepublicI ]i) oved no less considerale. 

1 lie* piCstiU regime lias also followed its 
prcdmssoi’s e\ain[|le in confiscating cnliie issues 
oi ciilical newspapeis, coiidueting the operation in 
such a manner as to cause lliem tlie maxinuiin 
tinaneial loss {''linpp<r <tan^ h crtw.se’ is the 
Icijinieal lenni. It inu^t be stressed, however, that 
tieiieral de (j.iulle has been much more tolerant 
of eiitieisin than, lor iiislanee, Guy Mollet, whose 
goveinment was condemncfl by the International 
Fress Inslitule in 1957 for ‘10 specilic violations 
of jiiess fu'edom in six months- a record in the 
democratic, world. Ihe unrepentant Mollet told 
a meeling at F\reiix in 19.59, in tejily to eiili- 
cism on this point, that ‘‘it is very ailvanlagcoijs 
for a pa[ier to la* srlxed hy the authorities .sim t; 
it receives eonsiih rahle free publieity.” 

A year later at Angers, echoing then Prime 
Mini-'ri Mielul Debie, Mollet derlared that 
“France is llie only eonnliy with a romjiletelv 
free piess.’’ and that jouiiialisls had only them¬ 
selves to hlaine if “aecidents"’ happened to them 
from time to lime. Ihil one of his own minisleis, 
Andre Philip, who (|uanelied with him on tliis 
point, has wiillen of Mollel’s Premiership; “Not 
since the Pelain regime liad France experienced 
such sysleinalie and intensive use of iill iiifoi- 
malion media for the. purpose of snffoealing free¬ 
dom of expression and thought and maintaining 
the govi'rnnicnt in power.” 

Even w'hen the editor of a marginal papi't 
has wrestled with his eonscience and chief 
accountant to dec ide whether he c an afford to 
forego snL'sidies and hrave seizures, lie is not out 
of the. woods. TJnalde to maintain an adecpuite 
staff of eorrespoiidenls and spc’c'ialils. he may 
find himself, psjiecially if he wishes to lilazo a 
distinctive trail, devoting an unhealthy propor¬ 
tion of Ills space to the more or less psychotic 
guessw'ork of weary part-timers and ill-paid hacks. 

1'hus : The c'omplexities of tlie TIK-Conimon- 
wealth-EEC triangle are boiled down to a British 
desire to flood Europe with trash manufactured 
in Briti.sh-owned sw'eatshops in the Far East. 


President Kennedy is reported to be sendit]^ 
troops to the Congo three, or fc^r days* after be ' 
has made it clear that U.S. troops will not be 
available fur service there. Kobert Murphy is 
slated to he on his way to Bonn, as American ' 
Ambassador, for the pur])osc of wrecking the 
i*aris-Bonn axis, long after his retremeiit Irora 
public service has been announced. A conslitu* 
lional conference in Nigeria is described as a 
meeting to oiganizc aiili-f rench agitation in West 
Afiiea. And anci/'or Biitish plots arc held respon¬ 
sible; for such cvcjnts as the I'l-M revolt in Algeria, 
the ullia upiising of May 1.1. 195(1, the Salan 
mutiny in Algicis and llio t/hana-(iuinej “union."* 
(All these ex.anplc.s aie Irom “niodciatc"* papers; 
the last is from a fionlpage ediloiial, ejuile un- 
.suppoiled liy even a semLlaiic'.' cd evidence, in 
Lc Monde.) 

^iimilarly, tlie maniage id Governor Nelson 
Kockefcdler’.s .son to a Norwc'gian giil a few yexTS 
ago wa.s rejmrted in Paiis as having been 
ariangc’d to provide liockefeller with headlines 
and political capital to eoiuileiact the effects of 
Icieliaid Nixoii’.s flip to llussla ! The headlinc- 
vviimiiig secrets (irizc'd out oj [tu' kiiigham Palace, 
the While llon.se and the Imperial •iennt of Iran 
In tlu' semi-lileiate hacks who work for some 
of lh(‘ wilder vvc-eklie.s ate among the curiosities 
ol Europe?. 

One other majoi eoiisecpic'tiee of the eco¬ 
nomic vveaknc'ss of ihc' Paris press mnst he noted: 
its iiiahililv to rnainlain an indepertdc?nt news 
agenc V that might he compaiahle vvtlh Reuters 
and the AP. This failure has given the Govern- 
mt;nt. through its contiol ol the A fence. France- 
/’/e.v.vc. a source' ol infhic'iiee civer I'ri'iich news¬ 
papers, no less corrosive; of journalislie self- 
respect titan its seciel frtneis and cortfiscatory 
power. 

Why are so few Paris papers self-support¬ 
ing.-' dho easy answer is that too man^-''papers— 
15. comjiared with 1 1 clailic-s in Eondon, and 
sevett in New York—.lie chasing loo few readers , 
and too little' advertising money. Fewer than 250 *; 
now.ejiapers ari' sold jicr thousand inhabitants in 
Frame', eonijiated with .'127 per thousand in the - 
U.S.. 381 in Australia, 383 in New Zealand. 464 
in Swi'deii. and 573 in Great Britain. Only 
Fninre-Soir, Paris-Mateh. and the weeklies 8hal 
spc’cialize in royal soap ivperas and the boudoir 
battle order of the entertainment world have 
cireulation.s in excess of one million. Le Monde 
sells about 210,000 eojiics, few thousands fewer 
than L’ffnmnnite: ' 

Fretie-h circulation managers attribute their 
poor showing to a numl^er of factors: ‘French 
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I'papers are slightly more expensive, and wages 
slightly lower, than in Britain and Scandinavia; 
French working-class housing docs not yet offer 
a degree of privacy and comfort conducive to 
prolonged reading; and as French families acquirt; 
jnorc spacious accomiiiodalion and invest in their 
first annehairs, television is apt to insinuate itself 
at the expense <jf the press. It is also argued 
—in ihe capilal!--lliat in the provinces the 
French are on the whole nioie provincial in out¬ 
look (that is. less iiiteiesled in national affairs) 
and prohahly more iti'-iilar (less interested in the 
outside world) than their British and Scandina¬ 
vian I'ounterparts, and prefer the chiens ccrascs 
and hititoni's de vlochcr (d their local paper to 
topics Bans editors consider important. 

Much of this may la^ true. But one eaniiot 
help (onlra^ting the sln'iiglli and authority of the 
leading ])iovineial journals with the. fkahhiriess 
of mc*sl of the Batisian daily press and the 
mistrust it .ail t'>o oftem inspires. While only four 
Paris dailies si'll more than 2.'i(),()(X) copies, nine 
pro\ineial dailies top this figure;, and, over the 
whole eoiinlry, the “pnwincials” outsell the 
“nationals" hv ahoul two to one—a ratio that 
takes more ih.m ihictis trrasf's and lii'^forics de 
rlochrr to ex])lain. 

Nor ran one ignore the success of the weekly 
L'Kxprcss, siieecss due primarily to its re|nitalion 
for honesty and roiirage, or tli.. loyalty inspired 
by more or less doctrinaire, and therefore re- 
putely uneo?ii]iiomi-sing. ])npers like Fritiu.''- 
ObscrvnK iir. ;i .^oei;ili-t weekly; Turnoinnai^e 
(direlicii. a liheral (’.atlioie, vneklv considered so 
fair aiul honc'-i ili.il oio'-l of the Fieneh Prote.s- 
tants I know jead it; F'lliimnnilP. holy writ to 
the Communist ]iarty faithful; and I-a Nation 
jrancahe, a royalist Catholic journal whose 


reslders tend td ^helicwe that tlieirs is *lie one' 
paper that can b*j trusted. Significant, too, is 
the relative profusion—reduced under the Fifth 
Republic by governmental sanctions—of “inside 
information” new’sletters and weeklies, such os 
the La Canard Enchaine and Aux Ecoutes, which 
purport to supply the reader with new's and 
coimnent the rest of the press dare not or will 
not print, ( 

Ln Canard Enchaine, admired .outsi'i^ 
France as hrilliantly cmnic, is taken very 
seriously Ivy most of its French reaijers, who 
include a high proportion of teacher.s iiid jour¬ 
nalists; Over OO per cent of them rely on it, in 
prefi'ieiKc to any other pa|>er, for their under- 
standing of euricnt affairs. When there is a 
major crisis, it is papers like tlie La Canard, 'Lc 
Monde, L’Express and L'llnmanile that make the 
biggest immediate gains, and the sales of Swiss, 
Briti4i and American dailies rise shaiply. 

All this suggests that the weakness of the 
Baiis daily press is due; primarily to the average 
Frenchmen’s l.iek of eonfidenee in it. Citizens 
who lai k emifideticp in their nation’s newspapers 
buy fewer of them; ami the paj»eis, economi- 
c.dl) del)ililaled, are diivrm deepi-r into the 
praetiees and eompromises that lo^'C readers’ 
eonfidenee. 

Whiili rame fiist, the maleiia! ehiekeo or 
the moral egg? It is hard to say, hnt tlii« 
particular cycle is one only jouin.alislic integrity 
and courage can break. Aleanwbiie. the last word 
is, aijjuoprialely etiougb. with Cenetal de Gaulle, 
who last year desciibed the Freneb press 
scatlnngly—but also ])eibaps. gratefully—as 
"’rclte presse qni ne s'orriipe pas de. p^rands 
proldeines mats dc pelites histories'’. 



' Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 

Prilled and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
< .-120-2, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, Calcutta-9. 
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NOTES 


* The World 

Ourselves 

The Lok Sabha endorsed the Prime 
Minister’s decision regarding acceptance in 
toto of the Colombo Powers’ proposals for 
peace negotiations on the Indo-China borders 
by a large majority ^>ote. The voting was 
349 against and 59 ioria motion by the leader 
of the Socialist .^roup w-hich called lor a 
rejection of the Colombo proposals on the 
ground that they offended India’s honour 
and dignity. This vote defeating the rejec¬ 
tion motion was an indirect approval of the 
Prime Minister’s decision to accept the 
proposals. There was no positive motion 
conferring on Pandit Nehru the power to 
proceed along his own judgement but the 
implications of the indirect endorsement 
were clear. In the voting the Communists 
cast their vote for the Government, as was 
only to be expected, the fifty-nine votes for 
rejection representing the total non-Commu- 
nist opposition stren,gth in the Lok Sabha. 
The only rider on this indirect acceptance 
of the proposals was added by Pandit Nehru 
himself who clearly stated that the Colombo 
Proposals would take effect only if China 
caccepted them totally, along with the clari¬ 
fications offered by the spokesmen of the 
six nations that forumlateri the proposals 
at Colombo. 

Thus ended the second act of the drama 
that has been staged since December 10, 
[following the unilateral cease-fire and 
withdrawal by the Chinese. 


Wholb 

i 

.:i'' 

At the outset there was considejfefbir^ 
opposition to the acceptance of the proper! 
sals. Large sections of the Congress Patty* 
in Parliament and nearly all the Oppositlohcj 
groups opposed acceptance as, in their opl-:, 
nion, which was vociferously expressed, th^' 
Colombo proposals in the form they Weehe; 
presented, did not satisfy the mininttun.' 
conditions for opening talks with China,''', 
even with the clarifications provided by ^he 
Ceylon Prime Minister and her colleagues! 
from U.A.R. and Ghana. In deference to 
their reactions, as conveyed to the Prlmei 
Minister in a series of meetings that took, 
place before the debate was opened'’ 
in the two Houses of Parliament ott; 
January 23, it was decided to 
Ihc debate to the mere consider^;! 
otion of the proposals until' China’s 
tions to the proposals and the 
tions were received. It was not ekplalaed^ 
as to w'hy China’s reactions either ' 
should influence the consideration o| .i-k? 
direct verdict-—in the form of a Govein^h^ 
Resolution tabled for the acceptance" ^ 
the proposals—on the matter, but Jtt ijll 
understood that the Congress Pariiainiisi!l^)( 
tary Party did not think that the ac^ptl^ 
a nee should be pressed forward in the-.-:|^ri(li^i 
of an official resolution. ' ' 

The official opinion, as ori^neUy’je^' 
pressed by a “spokesman of the 
Affairs department” regarding pi'lipal: 
sals together with the clarificfttltMis, r:' 
that “by and large” they tmet onr 
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‘COnditions-precedent to the start of peace solved by peacefd means, without resorting to 
”, talks directly with China. But Pandit force. 

Nehru ended by repeatedly stressing his (5) The conference believes that these pro- 
opinion that the Colombo proposals posals, which could help in consolidating the 
not only i'ulfilled India’s condition that ceasefire, once implemented, shouW pave the 
. the September 8, 1962, position should be way for discussions between representatives of 
‘ restored, but in some respects they were both parties for the purpose of solving problems 


even more advantjageous! It was a remark¬ 
able feat of Parliamentary legerdemain on 
his part to say the least, but as things 
stand we would rest by saying that it might 
have been worse. 

What were the proposals and the clari- 
IScations thereof ? The text of the pro¬ 
posals wore released by the Ceylonese 
Government on Saturday the 19th of 
January, but the clarifications were not 
officially published by them. The proposals 
and the clarifications were formally pre¬ 
sented to Parliament at New Delhi on 
January 21. The text of the proposals as 
published by the Ceylonese Government is 
as follows: 

(1) The c<mfc reiKT considers that ihe exist¬ 
ing de facto ceasefire period is a good starling 
point for a peaceful settlement of the Indian- 
Chiliese confliet. 

(21 With regard to the western sector, tlie 
confeicnre would like to make an appeal to the 
Chinese Government to carry out their 20 kilo¬ 
metres withdrawal of their military posts as has 
been proposed in the letter of Mr. Chou En-lai to 
Mr. Nehru of N'ovemher 21 and November 28. 

The conference would make an appeal to the 
Government to keep their c,visting inililary^ 
position. 

Pending a final solution of the Ivonler dis 
pute, the area vacated by the Chinese military 
wiUidrawal will be demilitarizeil zone to be 
sdtninisterdd by civilian posts of both sides to be 
Agreed upon, without prejudice to tlie rights of 
tbe previous presence of both India and China in 
tbat area. 

(3) With reganl to the eastern sector, the 
conference considers that the line of actual control 
in the areas rcrogni/ed by both the Governments 
could serve as a cease-fire*line to their respective 
positions. Ihunaining areas in this sector can be 
Aettled in their further discus.sions. 

(4) With regard to the problems of the roicWle 
sector, the cowfereiu'e suggests that they will be 


entailed in the ceasefire position. 

(6) The conference would like to make it ^ 
clear tliat a positive response for the proposed ' 
appeal will not prejudice the position of/either of 
the two Governments as regards its comeptipn of 
the final alignment of the boundaries. 

The text of tlie claAfications, which 
relate to the second, third and fourth para¬ 
graphs of the original proposals are as' 
follows: 

Western Sector : 

1. .'I'lie withdrawal of Chinese forces pro¬ 
posed by the Colombo conference will be 20 
kiloinelre.s as proposed by Mr, Cliou En-lai to 
Mr. Nehru in the statement of the Chinese 
Government dated November 21 and in Mr. (.Ihou 
En-lai’s letter of Novwnber 28, 1902, t.e. from 
the line of actual conm-l between the two sides 
as of November 7, 19.S9, as* defined in maps III 
and V circulated by the Government of China. 

2. The existing military posts which the 
forces of the Government of India will keep to 
will be on and up to the line indicated in (1) 
above. 

3. Ihe demilitarized zone of 20 kilometres 
created l/y the Chinese military withdrawals will 
be administered by civilian posts of both sides. 
Thi.s is a substantive part of the Colombo con¬ 
ference proposals. As to the location, the number 
of posts aiM their composition, there has to be 
agreement between the two Governments. 

Eastern Sector : 

1. The Indian forces can, in accordance 
with the Colombo conference proposals, move 
right up to the south of the line of actual control, 
i.c., the McMahon Line, except for the two areas 
on which there is difference of opinion between 
the Governments of India and China. The 
Chinese forces similarly can move right up to 
the north of the McMahon Line except for these 
two areas. The two areas referred to as the re 
maining areas in the Colombo conference pro-, 
posals, arrangements in regard to which are to be 
settled between the two Governments, are Chedonj 
or the Thagla ridge Area and the Longju area, ii 



which «8se there is a difference <4 opinion as 
to * the line of actual control between the 
two Governments. 

Middle Sector : 

1. The Colombo conference 'desire that the 
status quo in this sector should be maintained 
and neither side should do anything to 'disturb 
the* status quo. 

• And there the matter rests, at the time 
of writing these, where the peace negotia¬ 
tions aJie concerned. 

Pandit Nehru has repeatedly stated 
that the Colombo proposals were limited 
in scope and thal: they contemplated only 
the temporary measures necessary to pre¬ 
pare the ground for the actual peaceful 
negotiations for the settlement of the boun¬ 
dary dispute. 

Ho emphatically stated that these 
proposals did not at any time affect the 
substance of the dispute which, he said, 
could be set before the International Court 
of Justice for arbitration at an appropriate 
time. It is to be hoped that the temporary 
nature and limited s^pe of the proposals 
have been clearly* understood and accepted 
as such by the other parties in the pre.sent 
nego+iatiions, 

The proposals had a rough passage 
through Parliament. The Opposition 
did not miss any opportunity to make 
caustic comments and harsh words v/erc 
exchanged on both sides, though there 
was little substance in most of their con¬ 
tentions. The sum total of the arguments 
were, however, satisfactory as the powers 
asked for by the Prime Minister were 
thereby confined to within narrow limits 
and the revisional authority of Parlia¬ 
ment was kept unfettered by any man¬ 
date or wide open delegation of authority. 
It is as yet an open question as to whether 
the peace-talks and the negotiations for 
the final settlement of the boundary 
question can start on the basis of the 
Colombo proposals since China has not 
signified an unqualified acceptance of the 
same. In case there be any deviation from 
the lines laid down clearly by the pro- 
Dosals and the clarifications thereof, then 
Parliament has to be notified of the chan¬ 
ges and its approval or rejection of the 


new terms has to be 

cally according to the^ present state 

•affaiijrs. 

But peace or war, the preparati<^| 
have to go on if India is not to be cauj^f; 
napping as it has been in the present 
paign of the aggressor, who still poSMSS^^,,' 
the initiative to the fullest extent and 
still proceeding on with warlike prepaTf^j, 
tions if the information which is reachlli^;';; 
us indii'ectly is to be believed— and we 
not know of any reason why it should not 
be so. ; 

Pandit Nehru is reported to have made 
in the course of his long final speech at thd * 
close of the debate in the Lok Sabha thfe 
following statements; 

“To reject the Colombo proposal, Would. 
I)(! woriig both diplornafically aiAl politicaHjl, 
even tbough it was quite possible that nothiog 
mifrbt yonie of tlic move.” 

In fact, he added, (beic was every like¬ 
lihood that the conflict with China, as distinct 
from an aclual war, wouM continue for s long 
time. But if was his considered opinion that faj. 
(ledlinjt uilli China, India .should follow the two 
appaienily contradictory urges: to live hi pace ' 
.inrt friend.ship and at the same time, prevent 
and resi.sl encroachments on the eoiintfyV 
■nfesirity. 

Ho emphasized that there would be no 
.slowing down of India’s efforts to stc.p up the 
preparations to resist aggression, nor wtiaKf- 
India ever submit to military iherats or eoer-' 
cion. But while doing that India would be 
always prepared for peaceful approaches. « 

Referring to the slow encroachment made 
by China on India and the massive invasion 
launched by it in September last, Mr. Nehru said: 
“We believe, and many countries agree with us, 
that China as constituted today is an aggressive 
and expansionist chuntryi possfbly .with vast, ' 
designs for future. It believes in the inevltabi- 
lily of major wars. Essentially, it docs not 
believe in co-existence between countries and ill 
the five principles of Panch ShocI whiuh Cbim 
and India laid down some seven or eight years 
ago an'd which have teen accepted by a large 
number of countries”. * 

He said China must have realized thaf it 
could not make India surrender to China. Iti 
spite of the aggressive action it has taken and 
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till? very Sntemperate language usrtl by them, they 
^{td begun to realize that the policy they had 
followed did no good to them. 

Nr. Nehru rejerf^l the charge that the 
Government was paralysed by fear of the 
military might of China and that was why it 
wanted to a<'oept the Col(»ml)o proposals. “We 
have fommilted many mistakes and will no doubt 
commit more but I have yet to know that we have 
Buecumbed t»t fear and have fashioned our poli¬ 
cies on that basis”. 

Pandit Nehru is said to have denied 
"both in sorrow and anger” the charge of 
cowardice levelled against his Governinent 
by some opposition members. We ourselves 
consider that the charge was not only un¬ 
founded. but the making of it was an 
irresponsible act committed in the heat of 
argument. But there are serious doubts 
now in the minds of most thoughtful 
people who have the interests of the 
nation and the question of national free¬ 
dom and the integrity of the territories of 
the Indian Union at heart. And that 
is. about the way the nation is being led 
and directed to prepare for meeting the 
massive assaults of an enemy whose poten¬ 
tialities for war on a large scale is proved 
and whose capacity for ruthless and trea¬ 
cherous aggre.ssion lias been proved beyond 
all doubt as Pandit Nehru himself has 
stated. 

That Pandit Nehru and his cnllcagiie.s 
are unversed in the ways of war has been 
conclusively demonstrated in the debacles 
on our Himalayan frontiers and it is now 
adni,Uted by him that the realitic's 
of the situation had escaped him and 
his advisors due to the fact that they were 
all "conditioned to peace.” Be that as it 
may, the question remains as to whether 
he is willing to accept the advice of those 
of our friends and of the few amongst us 
who have the requisite knowledge, regard¬ 
ing the ways of meeting aggression on a 
major scale, without putting all kinds of 
impossible rider.s on all propositions ? 

Wc are forced to * put forward this 
oue.stion because uptil now the leadership 
■ that has been forthcoming from those who 
ace ‘vested with the power of office, has 
been the reverse of inspiring. The new 


Minister for Defence, Sri Chavan has been 
working hard ahd talking very little which 
has given us some hope that the <armed 
forces and those who are in command of 
the three Services would, at last, receive 
the co-operation from the highest author- 
ities-in-charge of preparations, supplies 
and co-ordination of work at the fronts 
and behind them. 

In the first of the two extracts from 
Pandit Nehru’s speech we find that in his 
opinion in dealing with Chin<^, India 
should follow the two apparently contra, 
dictory urges to live in *peacc and friend¬ 
ship and at the s^me Ultne prevenii apd 
lesist encroachments on the country’s in¬ 
tegrity. 

Pandit Nehru is quite right in call¬ 
ing the urges for Peace and Friendship 
contradictory. Indeed, they are more than 
that, they arc totally incompatible. We do 
not know of any instance in history where 
these two urges have been so mixed up in 
the midst of war as in this present Indo- 
Chinese conflict, Vythout bringing in 
d'isastf'i’ to the experimenter. 

W(' are not opposed to friendship to 
r1] and peaceful co-existence with all the 
pcopb's of the world. Neither have we 
evoi- decried non-al'i)gnmenti Uefore. , But 
we do believe that peace and non- 
alignment is being given priority by 
Pandit Nehru to such an extent in all his 
speeches that it is threatening seriously 
to inhibit the war-effort of the peoples. 

We had hoped that some one in 
Parliament would ask Pandit Nehru that 
if peace, friendship, non-alignment, shun- 
ing of all war missiles—with or without 
nuclear war-heads—etcetera, were placed 
on one scale and the freedom of India and 
the integrity of her territories on the 
niher which, to his mind, should out-weigh 
the other in the consideration of our 
peoples ? We believe that this question 
should be clearly answered by the leaders 
of the nation to clear the public mind of 
bewilderment. 

The common citizen is accustomed to' 
judge every lead given by those whom he, 
has placed in charge of the Union and it£» 
nationals in the light of precedents and 
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along the plain everyday, connotations of Moise Tshombe’s “friend** Michel 
expressions and sentiments. Nebulous lens, an ex-official of the Belgian Goy<S^: 
abstractions or philosophical precepts mcnt of Congo, who was sent to the 11.3. 
uttered in the contrasting perspoclive of the Chief of the Katanga Information : 
war only tend to confuse his mind. vice, and who successfully worked 

“charm” with the help of Union Mini^i^' 
The World Outside money bags and widely circulated with*th|; 

• aid of the same charm, the stories of 

• The most significant event in the outside atrocities, had had his visa cancelled 
world has been the final end—let us hope months back. He is still in New York 
—of the long-drawn out attempt by Moise evidently his supply of “charm” is curtailel|:f: 
Tshombe for the secession of the Katanga as large-scale publication of U.N. atrocitial^ 
province from the Congo Republic. This —particulai'ly those attributed to Indian, 
prolonged struggle was in reality an at- troops—has not followed U.N. action Ij 
tempt by International F'inance, in the In any case Tshombe seems to have riWA, 
shape of British, French and Belgian his bolt and it seems that the U.N. attemplj 
shareholders of the vast Union Miniere at restoring peace and solidarity to the muCbi 
organisation, to keep complete control of distressed Congolese is within reach M 
the rich copper, cobalt and uranium minc.s successful achivement with the occupation; 
and smelters at Katanga. Tshombe was a by UN forces of all key points in the strong- 
more stooge V'ho was being supplied with holds of the Katangese and the virtual con- 
large sums of money, to the extent of over troi of the Union Miniere head quarters by 
forty million dollars per annum, with which the U.N. forces. The curtain has not finally , 
to maintain an army in the guise of a rung dowJi on this sordid drama enacted by, 
gendarmerie equipped with the latest arms, the Kalancose at the instance and with thb' 
and led by a mcfiley group of European, full support of the financiers of the Unioitj, 
South African and Rhodesian mercenary Miniere and the help and counsel 
soldiers, and with fighting planes flown Tshombe’s other friend, Roy Welensky, the'^ 
als(> by mercenaries drawn from the same Premier of the Rhodesias and Nyasaldnd,’ 
sources. without w'hich twin *aids Tshomb’s bid 

The U. S. has been maintaining a secession would not have lasted even a few ■ 
peculiar “on the fence” attitude so far, months; but the ringing down seems to bf; 
neither backing the U. N. effort to restore imminent. 

order actively ncr openly opposing the use Another sordid and bloody drama wSui ■ 
of force. The British had repeatedly “warn- enacted in January at Lome the capital pf. 
ed against the futility of trying to impose ^the West African Republic of Togo. This ■' 
a political settlement by force,” and the Small i-epublie came into existence onfy ip: 
French and the Belgians openly declared 1960 and the chief architect of its freedoni*'. < 
that they wanted “hands off Katanga.” Synvanus Epiphanio Olympio, who was thp 
But toward the end of December last, first President of Togo, was assassinated by , 
the U.S. Stale Department agreed with the a group of mutinous soldiers whose solfe., 
U. N. Secretary General. U Thant’s view f’rievance was that the President refused .to ■ 
that unless Tshombe was subdued finally, enlarge the army beyond the 250-man foreP.,' 
soon Premier Cyrille Adoula’s Central it had, because the finances of the Repuld^ 
Government at Leopoldville would collopse. were incapable of bearing a larger burdeii* 
The implications of such a collapse has been This has been interpreted as a “blow towar^.. 
construed by the U.S. State Department as the progress to a stable Government.^ 
leaving the doors open for an immediate Olympic’s successor Nicolas Grunitzky bpA 
take-over by a leftist and Soviet backed dissolved Parliament and takes, over the 
regime. This posibility stiffened the U.S. Government under his sole control, 
attitude and U. N. action was approved in A great deal of speculion has follbwed 
clear terms. the arbitrary action of President Charles de 
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Gaulle by attempting to slam the doors of 
the European Common Market in the face 
of Britain. At a press interview held before 
,600 news men in the Elysee palace at Paris, 
,De Gaulle said that Britain should be kept 
out of the Common Market. Me recalled 
Britain’s refusal to participate in the Com¬ 
mon Market at its inception and accused 
Britain of even trying lo destroy the organi¬ 
zation by setting up a rival, the Outer 
Seven. He declared that England was 
Insular, maritime, linked by its trade, its 
markets and its food supply to the most 
diverse and t)ften the most distant countries. 
H!e f^arther saifJ "EngJand has very pro¬ 
nounced and unusual customs. How can 
England be brought in with such a system 

President De Gaulle is regarded as being 
the outstanding personage amongst those 
few statesmen of this century who specia¬ 
lized in infuriating friends and delighting 
enemies and so this action is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary where le Grand Charles is con¬ 
cerned. But it is having serious Jopercu- 
ssions not only amongst the other member- 
nations of the Common Market, but outside 
the European sphere as well. 

The U.S. ha.s also been administered a 
.snub for good measure. At the same Press 
interview ho deelared that P’rante had no 
ihterest in the US. proposal for a European 
nuclear force. 

Red China has received another rebuff 
at the last, and most important. Communist 
Parly Congress at Bast Berlin. Peking’.s 
Spols,e.sman, Wu Hsiu-Chuan, w'as bowdod^ 
iown w’ith jeers whistles and rubbing and 
stamping of .shoes when he tried to voice 
lis country’s dicta about the behaviour of 
the Soviet-led groups of Communists. 
Premier Khrushchev' deliberately ignored 
he Chinese by absenting him,scif on that 
lay. 

!l“ Chinese Lesson 

The “Statesman” of Januai'y 24 carried 
1 despatch from the pen of Mr. Desmond 
!)c/<g M'hieh contained 'some interesting 
terns of information. Giving a report of the 
our of Mr. N. K. Rustomji, Chief Adviser 
o thfe Governor of Assam in the Kameng 
[ivision of the NEFA, he says: 


Mr. Rustomji said he had jeeped from 
Towang almost to the Buraia, a distance of some 
21 miles, ’fherc had been no signs of the Chinese 
anywhere and l()f;d intelligence supported the 
view' that they ha<l withdrawn over the Buraia. 

The road on which Mr. Kiistomji jeeped was 
conslrurled by the (diinese within the incredibly 
.‘'hort period of 1.'} da\s—an average of two raHes 
a day. Those who have travelled on roads an the 
Hiinalays will ajipreeiale what this means. 

A[)parenlly the Chinese imported over 500 
Tibetan labourers to build this roaiJ, 2.5 roile.s 
long, at altitudes ranging from 10.0(K) lo over 
J ktXtO ft. Durin;' the months* of their build-up 
along the Kameng border with Tibet the Chinese 
bad eomideted 40 miles of road linking the 
Kiimla .inft T.sona Dzong in Tibet one of their 
itTip(»rlant military bases. 

I rerneniber how surprised everyone wa.s at 
the lime to hear that the Chinese were using 
motor vehicles In Towang. It was thought their 
jeeps and trucks had been r.irriiM a»:ross the 
Rumla, a surprising feat. The eonstruelion of a 
road is none (he b’s;' sur[)ti..irig and should be a 
lesson lo all. of (ihineses'elermitialion and capa¬ 
bility. 

Mr. De.smond Doig is quite right in 
savjn.g that Cliinese delenriination and 
capability should be a les.son to all. The 
Chinese have demonstrated their capability 
for road building under tremendous diifi- 
cultie.s where terrain and working condi¬ 
tions were again.st them, before now. The 
Burma Road which temporarily served as a 
7.50-rnile long life-line lo the hard-pressed 
China of tho.se days and the roads they have 
con.sl fueled in the TibeL-China link up, are 
well-known examples. 

But it i.s not merely “determination” 
and “capability’’ that has enabled the 
Chinese to carry out this .surprising feat— 
surprising both in the matter of time and 
terrain. They have the added advantage 
of not being burdened with a Constitution 
that provides a thousand escape routes for 
the corrupt and the criminally slack in¬ 
cumbents of high offices and nor again do 
their supreme executives foster pot-bellied 
pets, political and financial, who are 
allowed to play havoc with the country’s 
admi(hifettratiion and maintenancle of rtedll- 
ways, transport, communications and all 
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public utility services. In a Chinese set-up 
a few hundreds of specimens like some of 
those*who are “adorning'’ high offices in 
the Indian Union would have been sum¬ 
marily translated into an underground 
position 'and forced to push-up root crops, 
after due conversion into phosphates and 
nitraties. 

, 'riiere would have no “projnise ol an 
N enquiry” into serious lapses andjor criminal 
misuse of funds, with the inevitable escape 
of all the guilty, after a farcical enquiry 
taking place after adequate periods of time 
had been allowed to lapse, thereby provid¬ 
ing the long suffering public a chance to 
• forget the wrongs inflicted on it. 

We have seen a report wherein the 
news of an official “promise for an en¬ 
quiry in the matter of the ‘‘Tusker Project" 
was set forth. Let us see what follows. 

Pioneei's and engineers of the Indian 
Army built a hundred miles of rail loads, 
complete with I racks, culverts, etc., over 
the hills and trackless deserts of Iraq in 
about a hundred da;^ and they cut and 
built roads for hvavy motor traction from 
Bushive to Shiraz over terrific mountain 
gradients and waterless, treeless areas, as 
far back as in 1H15-1(), during World War I, 
before tlie days of bitll-dozcis and dragline 
e.xcavators. So the capability is there in 
our men, what is grievously wanting is 
the coordination of experience, efficiency, 
the capacity for recognition of service 
and repugnance to servile flattery and nepo¬ 
tism, at the top. 

The lesson, thcrofore, should be read to 
our legislators at the centre and in I he 
States, and recorded in the memory of the 
public for use during the next election. 

The Repercussions of Gold Control 

We do not know that the gold control 
orders have produced any tangible effects 
in the shape of an enforced disgorging of 
illicit gold hidden away by black-market¬ 
eers, smugglers and evaders of taxes, who 
hoard their ill-gotten wealth in that form. 
What gold has reached the State-coffers— 
and let us hope all that was given by the 
patriotic good citizen has reached the State 
I reservoirs—-is but a minor fractional percen- 


tage of the total hoarded ajvay. TIhe 
gold control has been worked, there cbtiil 
be no other result. . ' 

Incidentally the order limiting 
fineness of gold used in the raanufactuy^! 
of ornaments to 14 carats has thrown ott^ 
of work tens of thousands of gold artisans^ 
This we know to be a fact. ■ 

We have seen newspaper reports 
meeting at the Bombay offices of the Indiahi 
Mercliants’ Chamber, where Mr. G. P»-’ 
Kotak, the Chairman of the Gold Control' 
Board addressed the members of the Cham¬ 
ber and answered questions. .O' 

Mr. Kotak said, the Government will' 
come to the aid of those who are adverseljr 
affected by this order, as it has done in th®! 
past under other cirtumsthnees. But he’’ 
emphsaised that none of thg numerous 
jev;ellers and gold smiths that had met the 
Board in the past could pul forward any 
concrete schemes or suggestions as to ill; 
what way the Government could assist, 
them. ; '• 

Mr. Kotak should remember that, arti- 
san.s and ci’aftsmea seldom know anything” 
beyond their arts and crafts. It is for thft' 
Government to provide expert planners tO 
devise ways and means for the utilization of 
their skills in a remunerative way. 

The Editor , 

The State and “Dhanna” 

The idea of government, when evolved 
out of the people’s desire to live and exist;, 
according higher human principles, as 
Ju'gainst when imposed upon slaves by a eon*' \ 
queror or upon cowardly followers by S 
ruthless chieftain, will always be found to ' 
be based on ethics and religion. “The 
Varna .system in ancient India was not ,, 
some ad hoc dass-hierachy of the type' 
prevalent in feudal Europe foisted on 
society by political adventurers out to esta- ! 
bli.sli their own hegemony by taking advatt-, 
tage of a troubled revolutionary, interreg^ 
num, but a product of a deliberate discovery,.' 
l)y the most reputed leaders of society of a 
fundamental and universal principle of 
social justice, namely that each should dis¬ 
charge one’s function in and for society and 
tliat one for which he is best fitted by 



• 'JWture^ lay dhann|a the promotion the people’s rejpresentatives are appointed 

j Of which was the duty, nay, the raison d’etre to govern the people in the name of the 


of the State.”* We would feel that Plato 
was influenced by Hindu Political Thought 
.when he said “iTiat each cithen shall do 
his own work, and not meddle with others 
in their work....each section recognizing 
and discharging its legitimate function.... 
that for which each individual was best 
fitted by nature and that each person 
shall enjoy his own property as well as his 
own work—that is true justice_...so in¬ 

justice occurs when a person undertakes 

the work of another instead of his own_ 

The mischief is not great_ in the subor¬ 

dinate functions. But the mischief be¬ 
comes grave and deplorable when a man 
from the subordinate functions meddlc.s 
with the higher . . . when a craftsman . . . 
thrust himself in the position of a soldier 

...,or usurps the position of a chief_ 

Herein consists the true injustice . . . with 
ruin following in its train.”- 
Interference with the work of others, up- 
starfism and pushing men into power, posi¬ 
tion and functions by political parties arc 
everyday affairs now a days. That has cer¬ 
tainly been felt by the people to be con¬ 
trary to justice and has brought ruin at 
least to many, but the political parties have 
thrived, if society has not. In the circum¬ 
stances, society has, time and again, been 
forced to overthrow this or that regime of 
particular political parties. Government 
based on justice, therefore, had greater conti¬ 
nuity and society had tolferated that conti¬ 
nuity without complaining. Injustice, that 
is, a general atmosphere of interference, 
obstruction, meddling with individual irghts 
and attempts at impositions of variou-s 
kinds, has usually provoked antagonistic 
reactions in the people and brought about 
violent changes in the forum and personnel 
of government. In a subtle manner the 
agents of Government (now a days called 
the bureaucrats) always try to usurp the 
powers of Gov'ernment and thereby deprive 
the people of their sovereignty. For, though, 
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people, the fact of the agents of Govern¬ 
ment taking over powers in excess of what 
is required for maintaining a just govern¬ 
ment which upholds dharma soon turns a 
democracy into a tyranny, an oligarchy or 
any other foi’m of dictatorial rule which 
takes away from the people their rights, 
possessions and sovereignty. In fact, just 
as we find many cases in history of generals 
appointed by the kings turning traitors and 
dethroning the kings, and of elected Presi¬ 
dents or Premiers abolishing popular gov¬ 
ernments in order to become dictators ; ro 
also, we have to face the possibility of demo¬ 
cracies slowly degenerating into other, de¬ 
based forms of government, in which the 
people’s will or even well being soon begin to 
have no force or significance. That is why 
the ancients insisted on dhqrma being the 
basis of all government and on maintaining 
dhjarma at any cost no matter what form 
of government was set up. “The fact is that 
the laws w'cre provid'c'i for by the Dharma- 
sliastra (whose authors were saints and 
law-givers having the requisite learning and 
moral integrity for the purpose) and the 
king’s duty lay in administering them 
according to the Smriti and well esta¬ 
blished usages and traditions (acharas) 
.... Sukracharya gives a list of writs 
which could have been issued by the king 
some of which are listed below : Prohibit¬ 
ing people from (1) the use of abusive 
language to their slave, servant, son, wife 
or pupil, (ii) the practice of deceit in res¬ 
pect of measures, weights and coins, 
(iii) taking and giving bribes, (iv) show¬ 
ing disrespect towards learned men and 
parents, (v) sowing dissension between 
husband and wife, master and servant, 
father and son, (vi) publication of slander, 
(vii) committing adultery with a married 
woman, etc. Apart from this the duly of 
the king was not to make laws but to find 
out the laws in relevant cases from the 
Vedas, usages of trade guilds, and the 
opinions delivered by the assembly of 
learned men (the Parishad)”-' 
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tendehiy to disregard the teaching of 
dhanha. Men and women get themselves 
eiectecr, by fair means or foul, into assem¬ 
blies which were open only to the good and 
, the learned in ancient times and, there¬ 
after, they allow their leaders to violate all 
laiVs of ethics or good sense in the name of 
their ‘policies which may have nothing to 
• do with dharma in any sense. All modern 
laws are fundamentally related to and 
derived from the laws made by saints and 
learned men in ^ the past. The idea that 
votes can lend quality to legislation is born 
of policy and not of any deep-rooted prin- 
' ciple of human progress. Plato did not be- 
lieye in law-making by the assemblies but 
wanted law making powers to ve.st in 
“Chiefs (or Archons) alone at the end of 
their long term of study, having ascended 
gradually from, the phenomena of sense to 
intellectual contempDation and famiJijurity 
with the unchangeable ‘Ideas—(who can) 
come to di.scern and embrace the highest of 
all Ideas—ihe Form Good’.”* 

So that Haw rdaking for the purpose of 
achieving ends which are not part and parcel 
of the “Form of Good” would bo mere policy 
and as such could not be integrated into the 
fundamentlal idea of justice and dharma. 
Such law making by unqualified persons at 
the command of their ring-leaders will no 
doubt lead to no social good in the end and 
the people should try always to divert 
government into the paths of justice and 
dharma. In ancient India as also in Greece, 
the State was only ian instrument which 
helped maintain justice and dharma, that 
is, the fundamental vlalues upon which 
humanity rested. In the urban and rural 
areas the artisans, traders, cultivators and 
producers of goods were consulted about 
the methods of taxation and the “fiscal 
policy” of the State; for they were the 
persons who paid the taxes and on whom 
the well being of the St(ate depended. In 
modem times the pseudo Brahmanas and 
Khastrilyas viz., those who made laws and 
governed the country usujally thought of 
the tax payers as their dumb supporter 
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thought convenient by the 
time to time. Tfie recent orders. 
Government of India, regarding CfoE 
in.stlance, have shown that thou; 
gold smiths have thought those 
gravely injurious to their well beingi, 
users of gold have thought those otd) 
interfirence with their rights of pr.i 
and freedom to effect savings in §ny 
they liked. The government, however, 
taken into account only two faetprsi'^ 
make their decision. Firstly the fai^ 
gold smuggling which they have not 
able lo stop and, secondly, their m 
foreign exchange which they cannot 
on account of their special economic 
'rime will show whether their orders 
in keeping with the fundamental hi 
conceptions of justice and dharma.. 
aspect of the present day methods of 
ernment is important in so far as, 
down to Mtthbtraa Gandhi, the 
Justice 'and dharma have been held hl^J 
Indian politics by our political thij)p|fc 
Before him all India’s great ^ 
have approached politics by referencej|< 
Niti and Dharma and the so-called mo<J« 
“pragmati.sm” may be thought of as 
lion from nyaya and dharma by the pe^ 
If that happened then “the logic of the ii^ 
world” would only be round the coriM 
For what is good for the political party, 
government or the agents of govemiudiB 
will be found not so good for the clani^ t 
fatmdli'es and the individuals; and if' 
alleged representatives of the people 
ignore the good of some people or 
people in order to achieve the good of 
other people or even a great numbe5^>^, 
some other people, then the fever of pi’"' 
tical considerations may infect every 
in the country leading to a Matsya-n; 
Stale in which the old law of the jiinj 
may set in. For “the great respect , sbei^ 
to d^anda or the law enforcing authari;^| 
lire State” may wane; for the Statje’ 
no “absolute sovereignty but only a . 
tional supremacy in the le^l s^erd^ b 
the rest of the society, the condition 
the subservience of the State to the ih' 
order represented by soctetiy #ihd- to- 
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'^^ioty’s conception of morality or justice, 
J.'^hich was above the ruler (monarchical or 
republican). In the Hindu view of the 
-State th( iiilcr’s autliority was definitely 
dependopt, uppri his rciidiness to follow 
the flhain-w.5 or the value-structure (o'- 
social ido'-lo'';.’) of the people'*' 

W> may ;:ay that we are a secular and 
rociaiist republic • but the value-stricture 
will dcj.ninate the jriycholot^ical atmosphere 
of society ai ilril is inj^wained in tht' 
mental fibre of our people. Adharma (lack 
of eflue.s) and Auyaya (illogical or lui- 
’lavvfal) cannot be turned into dliarma 
and nyaya by a .show of hands in asseinhlioa 
packed with nominees of the principal 
agents of Government. The people would 
slowly begin to realise what was happen¬ 
ing mid things might begiji to happen 
which would surely injure the social soli¬ 
darity of the Indian people. And a weak 
Government may not be able to bold back 
the sU'oug lido of popular feeling. No doubt 
the Stale will cite from its book of 
achievements and say to the people that 
it has built factories, laid roads, rail- 
way.s and canals and has generally ad¬ 
vanced the welfare of the people. But th(.‘ 
ancients, whose law.s are built into our 
moral outlook mentioned many thinr^ 
wlii^ch were the duty of the danda to per¬ 
form,. “Agriculture, cattle breeding, trade” 
go hand in hand with “fortifications, defence 
of territory, prevention of adversities, col¬ 
lection of State dues and punishment of 
criminals and evil doers.”'' People may, 
complain about our fortifications, defences 
and the rest of it . For more adversities 
are often created than removed by the 
thoughtless and opinionated action of un¬ 
wise rulers. Criminals, evil doers, tax 
evaders, bribe lakers and givers may 
abound and thrive while inexpert persons 
.engage in sanctimonious talk without refer¬ 
ence to their actual deeds. Kautily^ men¬ 
tions “support of the students and learned 
men. maintenance of the aged, the destitute, 
the cripple, the lun&tic, the or|ihan, the 
widow, pregnant women by giving them 
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food, medicine, lod^ng and clothing, pro¬ 
tecting and honouring chaste women and 
bccurlnig employment for unemployed* arti¬ 
sans and craftsmen.”' In a State in which 
ihe unemployed far exceed in number the 
employed, and in which craftsmen 'and arti¬ 
sans progressively lose employment on 
c.ccuuiU of rules and regulations imposed ..by 
the agents of Government, a feeling may 
also grow that dharma and nyaya were not 
being maintained. It will be unwise to 
jiooh pooh the words of the sages in.this 
country in the name of science and progress; 
for the ma.sses of this coduntry are mainly 
attuned to ancient thoughts and preferences 
end noi ifluenced so much by modern 
thought. More people read the liainayana 
.:it;d the Mahabharata in India than 'the 
Constitution of India or Nehru’s Discovery 
of India. The crowds at Kumbh Mela ex'- 
ceed the numbers at the All India Congress 
sessions by a hundred times.' More persons 
go to Temples and Masques than schools and 
colleges More money is given by the 
people to 1he groat femples of India every 
year than they have given to the National 
Defence Fund. 'Phese are sj^pioms which 
should not be ignored by our rulers for 
uiodernism come.s with education and rais- 
iog of the standard of living. In India both 
aic at a primitive stage and the people of 
India think and feel in the manner .)f their 
ancestors, no matter what the newspapers 
spread or the radios broadcast. Too much 
interference with these elementary thoughts 
and feelings may bring about elemental 
I'.'Dc ions. 

A. C. 

The Genius of India 

Every race has a special geniu." which finds 
full expression in its history and achievements. 
The people of the liniteVl Slates have always been 
democratie and have disdained lo introduce any 
elas.s distinction.s in their own society. The Rus¬ 
sians have followe,B their recognised national 
heads of goviunnient (king or comrade) with an 
unflinching devotion which men usually reserve 
only for Cod. The Chinese have collected in large 
masses round their generals throughout history 
and have never refused to carry out orders or to 
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die miserably for a sordid purpose. ITie Japanese 
h^ve excelled in supreme self-s*acr)fice in order to 
uphold their personal c<^de. The Latins of Euro})e 
and America have espoused violent and sudden 
changes while the Brilisli have resisted change. 
What is the genius of iT^lia ? Let us quote from 
the Frenrh savant Roniain Kolland whose pers- 
pertive has been true ami insight unique. “Jf 
there is one place on the face of the earth where 
all the dreams of living men have found a home 
frojii the veiy earliest days when man began the 
dream of exislcmco, it is India . . .For more 
tfian thirty eeiituries the tree of \dsion, with all 
its thousand })ranel?es and ihi ir millions ol twigs, 
Ikis sprung Irom that torrid land, the hurniug 
womb of the gods. It renew.s itself tirelessly, 
showing no signs of deer.y ; all kinds of fruits 
lijtcii upon its houghs at the same time ; side by 
side are found all kinds of gods from the most 
savage to the highest—To the fornde.ss Cod, the 
Lnaamahle. the J!ound!t-ss One . . . Always the 



'■'.line Tree.' 

"And the suhsiance and thought of its inter¬ 
laced Ivnuiehes. ihtough which the same sap 
runs, have been so ^doifely knit together, that 
from root to topmost twig the whole tree is 
vibrant, like the mast of the gieat ship of (he 
earth, add it sings mu; sreat svirqihony eom|)osed 
of the thou.saiid voiei-s and the thousand faiths 
of mankind, ll^ jiohplion). diseorflant and cmi- 
fused at first to I'u.stoined ears, di.scovers to 
the trained ear its sei ret hieraichy and great 
hidden foim. Moreover, those who have once 
heard it eau no longer he satisfied with the rude 
ail'd artificial order imposed amid desolation by 
Western reason and its faith or faiths, all equ¬ 
ally tyrannical and mutually contradictory. What 
doth it profit a man to reign over a world for 
the ino.«t part enslavcil, dehascM or destroyed ? 
Better to reign over life, eomprehended, rever¬ 
enced and embraced a.s one great whole, wherein 
he inu.sl learn to eo-oAlinate its ojiposing forces 
in an exact equilibrium.” 

Romain Rcdland had not found in India any 
genius for getting rich, for exploitation of otVier 
races for a money gain, for military conquests 
or for discovering newer ways of man-slaughter. 
So that, tho.se who have learnt to look deep into 
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the soul of nations in order to ffnld out vdiat 
nation is best fitted to achieve, will never 
found in India a great industrial potential. Persia 
with a profound insight into national charac^ 
and capabilities will have recommended quaU|^« 
production to Indian craftsmen rather than 
pioduction of cheap articles. For Indians 
great individuality aitd discernment ; and 
are. therefore, eajiahle of following their craft 
personal satisfaction and honour of craIl8Qi(ili|^| 
ship, rather than for unqualified gain, Tl^’ 
genius of India will oppose any attempts 
timiiiig Indians into automatons of productio|ii,«'i^ 
Yet our Jea'deis, who have been led in their tui^S 
by persons excelling in abstract logic, have Iw, 
loose upon India an era of forced industrialisi^.'' 
tion which has done lieaidly any good to thfl^ 
niasM's and ha.s helped to create socio-econoE&MJ?; 
prol/li-ms. whirh will not he compensated for 1^'; 
the increased output of industrial commodil}]^; 
Indian crafts didd out largely due to the British' 
iiilerfeience with their free development. Th^iv 
presrit pidiev of the "Gaiidhian” Party will give 
our craftsmen the rotip dc {!.raci‘ and what wUI 
be lelt will have to ho rehoni out of its 
aslu’s .spiiin\-wise in order to survive. Vto caiinu^ls^ 
visualise Iddi.i flooiiing the markets of the worJ^t 
with cheap mass produced articles in competilion 
with (ienn.iny or Japan. The Afro-Asian markef 
that Indian textiles now sell in will slowly aitd: 
progiessively eea.se to aerepi our produce for the 
reason that the people of lho.se lands will soonet,. 
or later set up their own mills. Steel or machi*,, 
nerv, hieveles, motor ears. ty))P-writers or othefg 
factory made godds will also meet v/ith difficul*; 
.lies of export. So that India should only pu| 
factories for her own requirements. Tliis 
have been carried out smoothly and over a lotug;' 
peroid without destroying In'dia’s crafts by 
pijsition of restrictions arul controls all over 
economic sphere. I'he cmplyment of 100 millioil 
workers in large-scale industry require an in'dua-, 
trial set-up as big as the U. ?. A. and Russia 
have got jointlv. Ihe money value of the plaqt' 
required would be about 10 to 20 lakh crotfcs. 
One hundred times more than what India oatt' 
invest in .S or 10 years. And which country or 
countries can buy the produce of the factories of 
such a super industrial mammoth ? A better anij • 
more successful method of finding employment 
for 1,50 million persons would have been 
mechanize cultivation and other food producing 




as far as jKtssib'le for the production of 
food ill Jarjiic enoii^;Ii c/uantifies and to 
^i^fce ail viliajics tlir rciii’lic? of ([imlity produc- 
^idn of ollirr (oiisuiiior ;;(iu(Js. KxporN should 
f^&ivc Lcoii r(‘>l 1 idl'd lo 1 oniiiiodilies which Ifiy-liii 
’.'pould pfodtii'f ht'sl and (licapt-St. iTisti'ad of fol- 
r Jowinp, this niiuta) path of econotnic. jrrowlh the 
' CdjjfU'C'-.' Cl iiiinniisl.-' ha\(' cho.-cn the jtalh of 
“plaiiiK'd" in'dnsltial dc\ cl.ipincnt which has 
landtd India in a V(‘r\ hard position in the matter 
. of eariiinj* foicicji (■\chan,'’c as well as in halanc- 
ing the nalional Inidgef. The iniilalion of the 
West from which the Congress politicians suffer 
not only pervades ilicii economic outlook hut also 
their (mlli v of roncocling a nalional language, 
inlro'ilucing llie niciric, s\sUni (also the centi¬ 
grade s( ale for measuring heal though that is not 
a part of the nielrie s\stemt. introducing foreign 
ideas and institutions all along the line and tak¬ 
ing a leading part in international polities. 
Foreign missions, fmeign loans and aWs. foreign 
experts and, now. even foreign mililarv assislanec. 
are colouring the mental horiron and vision of 
the Indian Crovernment and the Congress "intel¬ 
lectuals ’ lo an extent whii h makes the true genius 
of Intlia assume the role of a relie of the past. 
Dressing nj> Western thoughts and iUeas lo loud 
them a senihLuii e of so'iuglimg national, eami >’ 
make those ideas any h’ss alien to our national 
preferences. India had produced great engineers 
and financiers in the past. Otherwise InSlians 
.could not liave huill great roads, hridges. canals, 
ports, ships and war equipment for an arniv 
which Alexand'-r the Great did not choose to 
fight and which chased the White Huns out of 
India. India made a cultural conquest of the 
greater part of Asia arfd that was not carried out 
by dressing up Greeo-Itanian or F.gyptian 
thought as India's message to the world. There 
is no dniiht that India has a .spef'i.al genius which 
is spiritual, moral and inlelleetual. Disarmament 
and wo?M peace are foreign ideas for the benefit 
of thos** nritions which trust in aggression for 
t![ieir existeuee and progress. The Congress have 
,• copied this from the West, even if we concede 
that the\ have taken it from Count T,eo Tolstoy. 
Tlie idea that the portals of death have to he 
crossed In a strfdv of ph\sir'3l knowledge and 
' after that immorf.aHtv can J.v attained through 
true knowlf^dge. comes from the inspiration of the 
Riihts : not as an expedient for preserving things 
material, hut for the ultimate good of the human 


soul which is an imperfect ifragment of Aifr' 
Divine. ‘ 

Romaiti Rollurid thought deeply about In'dia 
and the message that India has given to the 
world through the ages. He frrund some men in 
modern In'dia who carried within them that spirit 
of India which inspired the eoinpo.sition of the 
F/'dr/.v and the Upanisfiads. About Ram Molijin 
Ro). Rollaud safd, “This man of gigantic person¬ 
ality, whose name to our shame is not inscribed 
in the I’aitlheon of Ktirojre as well as of Asia, 
sank his jrlorrgh-share in liar soil of India and 
sixty years of labour left her transformed. A 
gerai wtili-r of Sanskrit, ljeng<.li, Arabic, Persian 
and laigltsh, the father of modern l}etigali prose, 
the author of celebrated hymns, poems, sermons, 
phili'sophie treatises and political controversial 
writings of all kimls, he sowed his thoughts dnd 
Iris passion hroadeast. Aird out of the earth of 
Bengal has cimi'- forth the liarvest -a harvest 
of words and men. 

“Attd from his irispitalion (a fact of 
supreme importance I sprang the Tagores.” 

Holland dt;s( rihes the persons who made 
mi.Ui-rn fndia. Me ehoose.s Devemlra Nath Tagore, 
Keshtib (iliurider Sen, Dayanaiul Saraswali, Rama- 
Krishna Pararnhartsi, Vivekanaiida. Aravinda, 
Rahindianath Tagoie an<l Mahatma Ganldhi, 
arttoiig those who built modern India. Devendra- 
nallt “had the jrhysical and spiritual heairty, the 
Irrgit intelleel. the moral purity, the aristocratic 
peifeelion” and also a ‘‘warm poetic sensilyllity.” 
Koshub was ‘‘restless hut at the same time ins¬ 
pired.” He tried lo bring about a synthesis of 
Western and Eastern .spiritual outlook hut the 
ronflicl between the two was too strong even for 
an inspired person of Keshuh’s stature. Of Daya- 
naiula, Rollaud says, “This man wdth the nature 
of a lion i.s one of those, whom Europe is apt 
to forget when she judges India, hut whom she 
will pjohaHv he foreed to remeniher lo her cost ; 
for he w'as that rare comhinaliou, a thinker of 
action with a genius for leader.ship. like Viveka- 
nanda after him.” Of Gandhi arilrl Vivekananda, 
Romain Rollaud aa\s in The lAfe. of Vivekananda, 
“But this difference will always remain between 
the thought of Gandhi and lliat of Vivekananda 
that the latter, being a great intellectual—^which 
Gandhi is not in the slightest degree—could not 
detach himself as Gandhi has Vlone from systems 
of thought. While both recognised the validity 
of all religions, Vivekananda made this recogni* 



lion aii ajrticio of doctrine anid a subject of 
insh-uction. And that was one of the reasons for 
the existence of the order he founded, ffe meant 
in all sincerity to abstain from any kind of .spiri¬ 
tual domination whatsoever. Hut the .sun cannot 
nujlderate his rays, His hum in" tlioughl was 

* operative from the very fact that it existed. And 
ailhough Vivekananda’s Advaiti.siii might revolt 
fipin the annexalionisl propaganda of faith, it 

. was sufficiettl for him to ajipear as a great flam¬ 
ing fire'for other wandering .souls to gather 
louiid it. It is not given to all to renounce com- 
man'd. Even when they .speak to themselves, the 
Vivekananda’s speak to hmnanitv. They < armol 
wjlisp(^r if they would, and he did not allcnipl to 

• do so. A great voice is madt- to fill lltc sky. Thv’ 
whole earih is its somyding-hox. That is why. 
nnnke Dandlii wliosc nalural ideal is in proijor- 
tion to hi.-- nature, free, eipiilalile. average, and 
measured, [('iiding in the realm of faith as in 
polilie.s to a fed<Talion of men of goijd will,— 
Vivekananda appeared in sjiile of liimsidf as .an 
eiTiperor, who.se aim was ti' di-eipline llie inde¬ 
pendent Iml, eo-ordinale kingdoms of the sj)irii 
under the sceptre of the One.” 

The genius of \iidia 'demands lliat politicians 
should take tlieir lesson from moral prereplors 
and not try to leeture llie teachers. For politicians 
have not that |»iiritv of the r-oul which would give 


them a true aud gdod-foricy^i' 
why the people of India feel no revereUce’ 
their ])oiitical Ie<Alers. 1’hey only expect 
give them peace and security and to create ' ^5 
enviro/nncnl in which they can prosper. If tb^] 
are not found, the people have nothing for whi^ 
ihv’v would rc( 7 uire or even tolerate those leadefl^’ 
The jxditieian.s, however, have a .sort of supoyt^^ 
tious r<'S|iei l for the great teachers that India 
jirodiK'tU. This should he converted to an *cti^ 
and si'icmlifie faille in their fcniching. For 
the vaiucslruclure of IiAiia in the soc^ijJ 
economic field would devedop a moral 
.spiritual sfle to it, which it lacks to-day. 

A. C., 
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Editor and the amount of the honorariuAi; 
'ift'crcd shall be intimated to the contribui* 
tor concerned. It i.s only when he accept^; 
nch offer in writing that it will be pubV 
I'.shed. 

Editor, The Modern Review, 


CLWRENT AFFAIRS 


FISCAL MOBILIZATION FOR UEFEiNCE 
REINFORCEMENT 

Although the picluie of our defence 
needs is vet far from complete a certain 
nicasure of assc.s.sment is nf»w ])ossihle. 
If, what llie prime Minister has been saying, that 
present .Sino-Indian armed eonfliet may lake as 
long as the next five years to arrive at a level 
of satisfactory resolution ai?.! that the strength 
of uur armed forces will liave to he doubled 
nnnually during the next few years to enable the 
oounlrv to arrive at a somewhat satisfactory ile- 
fenee potential is true, then tlii^ will give us 
some idea of what the size of our defence bu*dgct 
will have to be like during the coining years. 
India has, so far .spent roughly only about 2..'i 
per cent of the national income on defence. 
China, which has more or less a comparable 
living level with India and in the stage of her 
economic development has. however, been spend¬ 


ing, it i^ estinialed, a(i;>(()\Iii)aleh Rs. l,00(|'i 
Cl Oil'S every year during the last twelve yesi'S', 
on llie ".line aei omit. fndia’.s expenditure 
defence dmltig the ten years between ]951 
Idtd las .:gieg.ile\] some Rs. 2,(19.'l crorfl* 


levrnui' aeeo 


on 


iiml .'iiiil an additional R.s. 195 crot^j' 
V on capital aecoiuil. It has only been duri^^,.: 
the ttvo vears. that our appropriations oa? 
thi" .'u'Couul have been somewhat raised, 
budgeted figure lor 19t»2-6.^> being Hs. S13 crOF^,' 
on I (Venue aeeoiint add Rs. erores only p|l'’’ 
efipit.d aeeounl. 

If. us the jirime Minister now says, 
armed fore(?s have to he doubled in strengtfil? 
appro.ximafelv some Rs. 200 erores ndditionallj^ 
every year from lhi< year will have to be pro* 
vided for on account of salaries qnR allowanc^: 
of the defence personnel alone. For the time h^', 
ing modern arms and other defence equipment 
may he supplied by friendly countries as thqr 



currently iIobi}^ as cither free gifts or on lend- 
basis which may not put any immediate 
iitdditioual strain (i|n.n our resources, but in the 
-^eanwhile Imlia will iialiirally have to gear her 
irfdustiies to “defence production” which will 
also call for new oullajs. or alleast diversion 
from airea<lv projected 'riiinl Plan outlays to 
then approNiriialelv have, gifts onllajs. to 
enah'le the eonnliy to provide the nesesary oquip- 
inonts on a long lcrin liasis for strengthening her 
national defence. 

The quc'-lion wotdd. nalurallv arise as to l!n‘ 
level of our {)reparalion, fistally. fur meeting these 
urgent and vet) suhslanlialiy widening laeds of 
national deii.'iue. It lias alreadv become some¬ 
what rleaier. that liotli in terms oJ Plan out¬ 
lays as well as outlaws on diii'ct ’defence targets 
the call n|M)n oui national resources will have 
to he \er) -nl)~i.iiiliall\ larger lhan conld l-'c 
eslimalcd carlii.T. In fa: I llii‘ pressure upon re¬ 
sources already felt has left the ITiion Ihidget 
for l%2-()3 with an inieoveied defit it of the 
order of some Ks. 100 ciore-:. I’heic has. so far, 
been no allenqit on llie jiarf of the Union Fin¬ 
ance Ministry to piovide for this on the plea that 
as the next budget year was only two to three 
months away, it was not necessary to fornin- 
lalc any immciliate tax l.udgel. This has. natur¬ 
ally, been viewed with very grave apprehension 
by us, as well as by an eminent school of econo¬ 
mists arfd fiscal experts who later came out with 
a joint juhlic statement on the matter exhorting 
the Government to devise, immediate measures 
of taxation to prevent the [iressmes of “excess 
demand” from jeopardising prospects of raising 
necessary ic.«our(es in th(3 measure required 
later. Apparently, our a[fprehpnsions and the 
exhortalioM.s of these eminent economists have 
left the Government so far completely unmovdd. 

It is true that we, in this country, have prac¬ 
tically no experience, so far, of the management 
of what may. loosely, be termed “war finanec.” 
Our experiences of World War II. somewhat re¬ 
mote as it necessarily was on account of our the 
tlien political status, arc utiderstandahly ina’de- 
q[uate for present nced.s. Our experience of deve¬ 
lopment planning during the last ten-lwelv'c years 
also may not have ecjuipped'us to geai the maehi- 
liary for atfaining the tar.gets and objectives of 
jjteace-lime development planning to the needs of 
jhe inescapable fiscal measures that would be im- 
jperalive for the management “w'ar firience.” But 


the experiences of tber countries, of which ample 
records are available, in the matter of nmintainlng 
necessary fiscal balances in times of an* over¬ 
whelming war. are there for our guidance if only 
we are able to lake our lessons from them. An 
outstanding example in this Iwilialf, may be that 
of lilt; Liniled Kingilorn from which very valuable 
and piaelieal guidance might be drawn. It is not, 
of coiu>c. suggested that the British economy was 
n( more or lc.?s lire same, stage of underdevelop- 
n.cnl al the commencetnenl of the Second World 
War as ours i- al the pre.serit moment, and neces- 
saiy nirxliliealions and adaptations wouH natur¬ 
ally he incvitabli! in suiting ilicthods to our own 
paitieuiar eondilioiis a? they obtain at the 
,:!;iilieul. 

But ibe pivotal task in tbe nianagentent 
and control of what may be tejrned a wai 
economv, ‘w llie oin- of mobilizing resourees and 
maintaining productive flynamics .at a high level. 
'Ibis woulil inevitably call lor llie extremely diffi- 
> idi. t'viii <]t’lieal('. task of Iran.sferiiienl of all re- 
-oarics I turn less immediately important needs to 
ibo-e ul nrj'ciil siginTieancc, especially those that 
au! related to d< fence. ^ll is ncossary that the 
eeononiy as a whole should !>.> able to develop its 
dynamics in a manner that the maximum pro- 
duet ive use of the mobilized resources is possible. 
1'ise.d j.olieies have, to l>p so devised that goods 
and services as are only available abroad but are 
urgently needed for active defence purposes, can 
be imported. Again the very large spendings on 
defence tfiat wmuld become inevitable in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, are so channeled that the 
piirt»oses of defence needs may be served without 
causing any avoidable hai^dships to the people of 
the country in general 

Some Mea of tbe magnitude of the problems 
t>f war-time defence in terms of financial resour¬ 
ces can be gallnired from the fact that Britain, 
who spent only about 6 per cen of tbe total 
national expenditure on defence in 1938, the last 
pre-Secoi^d World War year, her expenditure on 
the same head in 191,3, the middle period of the 
War, rost! to as high a per centage of the national 
expenditure as 46. It is significant that at the 
same tirng. tbe British peoples’ consumption expen¬ 
diture which in 193B coinpri.sed some 73 per cent, 
was steeply brought down to only about 47 per 
cent by 1943. This restriction on consumption 
was brought about in various ways,—^partly by 
vvar-ti)ne borrowings from the public, by heavy 



taX'impodts upot) luxury goods, by volutitary co- income was' raised from la. 8 d. m ^ S 
operation lyy the people, the fradc unions, bust- to 65 . 6 d. in the £ oii £165. Tliere was 
ness and oilier organizations. The results obtain¬ 
ed would be revealing. '1 he additional goods 
and services that it was, |}iu.s, po.ssible to move 
into llie war effort during the jieriod 1938-19-13, 
were valuc^rl at over £3,216 millions. The Gov- 


a considerable increase in sur-tax and in 
of tile death dul\. 'Jhe “Kxeess Profits Ttot^ 
v!e\i.si-d for the first time in 1939 to mop up 
I’.otial proiit- accruing from War-time businegl^P 
i)|>|Mirtimili('s which was pitelicti at the level 


ciranenl took over as large a proportion of the ('() per cent initially, was later raised 


rvsomvcs of the coinnumity as |)ossible and. thus, 
. tlie Gov^'rnnienl’s share, of the total ualion»l cajk n- 
dilure went up from about 13..5 per rent in 19.38 
to over 51 per cent in 191,3. iJirert expenditure 
on defence, likewise, rose steeply and whereas the 
GovfiiiJiierirs spenMiogs on this hcinl was only 
ui>out Cl 9 millions a week in 19,3'J. it went up to 
• as high a ligure as Cl 1.3 millions per week by 


lull KiO per cent in April, 1910, with the pijC^ 
si“o that 20 per cent of this “excess pro^ 
would bo later refunded after the War was 
'I he st.mdards di'vised to measure tins “exced|!f^ 
of profits are far too well known to need detfd^ 
ing lieie. but that this was able to inhibit inttSt'iM 
tionary pres.sures upon the price structure to^ jmt 
ineasui.ible exient. was undeniable. The nujllw 


19JI. iSunierous measuri's were taken to make important Innovation in the field of taxation, wA|'r 
this po.ssible ; financial satiiliri-s b) the people 
were, altogether, on an immi-asurably higher 
scale : all jiodcts wen- flipped into, the more jiosls was levied on all luxury and non-esseiUiSp 

eon inner goods, while only a nominal burden 


the inliodni li<tn of the ‘purchase tax' on 
dotible-deekei svslem. A very high rate of 


affluent being n.ituialiy iriade to shaie a heavier 
hiirtlcii, to raising fmuls for defence. 

llroadlv, the finamial jne.i.Mires adopted by 
Britain Uiiring llie War had the aim.s, Hrsllv, of 


restraining eonsiimplion of non-e.--sential goods, 
tapping all sources »»f voliinlarv as well as forced 


taxation w.is placed upon those w'hich 
pss<‘nlia! for maintaining tlie peoples’ living 
without hiiiding, them loo heavily, mainly 
the purpose of restricting consumption and 
venting hoarding. (3ther measure.s devisdd 
savings, mopping up iiiricasid purchasing power uacli all pockets, lich and poor, not merely 

Bowing from heavy Government .spending,s, and the .sake of finding neee.ssary re.sourccs, but 

keejiing up as rigorous a cheek as pos.sii/le on in was most imjrorlanl, to give all the people a 
flatron anct a ri.se in the cost of living. But in of direct participation in and re. 9 ponsibility 
doing so. ;t lortg-tertn view was taken of the the war effort, includdd indirect levies such 

effects of heavy Government horiowings from the taxe.s on beer, tohacerr, enlertaininenis and a hottf3j 

public, so tliat the buiklen on posterity did not of other items. v ’S 

riie effect of these measures upon the Britit^"^ 
er’ottotnv. was 


become unduly high, and car# was taken to en¬ 
sure that the iirteiest offered on Gove.rmirent loans 


both •'igr’ifif;aitt and revealing. Th'€| 
were kept at a moderate level. It was, in fact, iridividual citizen in Britain was e.stimaled to .speJitf^ 


no more than the prevailing bank rate. 7(» [n'r cent of bis inemiie. pa) 21 })er cent in 4ax4ir.':-|: 

But the principal measures devised for rais- attd save oiiiv about ,3 per cent in 1939. At theeni^ 
ing the overwhelming proportion of the resourr es 
neede/d for the War wa.s by taxation. As Prof. 

John Maynard Keynes so appropriately observeil, 

‘every generation must bear tire burden of its 
own war’, it was necessary to ensure tlral as little 
of it should be passed on to posterity as circum¬ 
stances would permit. 'I'he taxation measures 
devised on this consideration would be both inte¬ 
resting and illuminating. 3'he rate of income r''oasure.s for raising resources, the gap 
lax, for instance, which w'as 5s. 6 d. in the £ in tween defence expenditure and reventtt^p’j; 
1938-39, was progressively raiserl to lOs. in the from all sources was inevitabl;^ very 
£ by 1942-43 ; the exemption limit was reduced and which had to be covered by the onlySi 
from £125 in 1938-39 to .£110 in 19‘12-43 and the remaining resource of resorting to ‘ci:eaW;;| 
reduced rate on the first portion of the taxable money.’ The increase in the British natioiJ^i' ';;j 


of the War. it was coiriiuitcd. he had reduced 
spendings to only aliout 54 per cent, or by VCffM 
nearly a third of what it used to Ive before, pay 
pel cent in taxes anSi save as much as 19 per 
that is. the rate of liis savings had increased ;%r 
more than six times its jirevious level. 

This would seem to be especially si^- 




ficanl in view of the fact that in spite of 


^^)]rne has been estimated to have been of ences have ptoved hoW" totftuy tmprep»^ 
pP'e order of 89 per cent between the years and Ill-equipped we are to meet armed 6n- 
to 1947, whereas iJie increase in the croachments upon our soil, and conditions 
^pply cf money in the U.K. during the cor- will have to be remedied to prevent such 
^* 5 esponding period was of the order of 160 eventualities again in the future. The 
cent. A certain measure of inflation, transfer of resources into defence effort, 


|?'lherefore, wa.s inescapable, with its inevi- 
;(.table effect iqjon the price structure. The 
'objectives of war time financial policy as 
Summed up in ins famous budget speech by 
■the then U.K. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

' Sir King.s]ey Wood, in 1943, as, first, to 
assist the defence effort by ensuring that 
defence production suffered no hindrance 
from unsound economic conditions; second¬ 
ly, to a.ssure the people that their standard 
of living would not be filched by risinj* 
prices and, finally, to so order the economy 
that the inevitable consequences of the war 
■would not prejudice the financial and eco- 
homic abiltiy of the people to engage them¬ 
selves in the progressive developments thai 
“the countiy desired to attain and upon 
•which it was .already engaged, to any more 
!>,4han a minimum unavoidable extent, not¬ 
withstanding which there was quite a 
, significant rise, inevitably, in the cost of 
^living of the people. This, however, did 
! .hot prevent, obviously on account of the 
I sound economic policies pur.sued by the 
’V:i^ov.ernment of the country, from evincing 
significant improvement in the peoples’ 
.Sl^nancial strength by way of a very sub- 
iltantially accelerated savings and reduced 
■expenditure. 

‘Total’ defence effort, as is now called 
for'in the country, should naturally, mean* 
: an effort to absorb into empl,oyment all 
It'i'hvlailable resources of the country in men 
material and to attract as large a pro- 
i;^rtion of these resources to direct defence 
jll'j&tfort, leaving far less than a normal pro- 
I^Ortion of these for civilian consumption or 
fjSmployment. The tide of Government ex- 
l^fenditure will inevitably have to swell sub- 
';J8tantially, not merely immediately but 
a number of years in the measurable 
even if, as already warned by the 
VlPrime Minister, the border situation may 
in the meanwhle. Our recent experi- 


iherefore, cannot be just a once-for-all 
process. It may be inevitable, therefore, 
lhat neither heroic taxation nor forced sawr¬ 
ings oV skilled borrowing may altogether 
rostiain the possible influences of inflation. 
It is necessary, however, that every effort 
should be made to keep inflationary pres¬ 
sures ,33 rigorously under check as possible, 
v/ithout which the mobilization of necessary 
lesourccs may, itself, be in .serious jeopardy. 
Indicalions, unfortunately, seem to be to¬ 
tally absent that there is .any awareness of 
ihe problem in its true significance in the 
a))propriate Government quarters. 

Immediate and comprehensive mea- 
bU3 fs of taxation, would therefore, seem 
to be an inescapable condition of the 
present situation. But the greatest care 
must bo taken to ensure that the mea- 
sure.s of taxation devised, do not seek to 
take short-cuts into the peoples’ pockets 
without due consideration being given to 
U'.eir possible effects upon the already 
heavily burdened price structure to more 
than merely ,a nominal extent so far, atleast, 
as the prices of essential consumption com¬ 
modities are cogceriied. It is nece.ssary to 
etnphasize this for, even without a war 
emergency to goad them to take whatever 
measures would the most easily bring forth 
required resources, our Ministry of Finance 
has, in the past, been used to Bnding their 
way to required resources through excise 
imposts upon essential commodities. These 
already constitute quite a sizeable propor¬ 
tion of the Government’s revenue-raising 
measures and their further exploitation 
should be avoided as far as possible. There 
is ample scope for taxation, direct taxation, 
in other directions, which should be explpi-; 
led first, before dipping into the peoples’ 
essential consumption commodities. 

Kahuna K. 


iiM>o-rNiK)]\i*:srAjN reiations 


By Prof. SUDHANSU 

. India and Indonesia have known each 
other ^for centuries. Their contacts date 
back to the first millennium of the Christian 
era. lagore referred to these contacts in 
his own inimitable way—“In a dim distant 
unrecorded age we had met, thou and I 
(Java and India),*~when my speech became 
tangled in thine and my life in thy life.” 
. According to a very well-known Javanese 
scholar, Dr. Poerbatjoroko, between seventy 
and eighty per cent of the words of tlie old 
Javanese language are either pure Sanskrit 
or of Sanskritic origin. The old Javanese 
script looks very much like a South Indian 
script Indon(e?>ian music, dance, sculpture 
and architecture bear distinct traces of 
Indian influence. Hindu-Buddhist beliefs 
and customs are still held and practi,scd by 
Indonesians of whora more than 90't are 
Muslims (Indonesia has a total population 
of 96,000,000 in round numbers according to 
the 1961 census). But political upheavals, 
long years of foreign rule and the conversion 
of Indonesia to Islam choked the path of 
Indo-Indonesian amity and Iriendship with 
“weeds of forgetfulness.” 

India and Indonesia discio'crcd each 
other for a second time in the current cen¬ 
tury. The Indian National Congress, parti¬ 
cularly (landhi and Nehru, and more speci¬ 
ally Nehru, was a source of inspiration to 
nationalists all over South-East Asia. 
President Soekarno in particular was a 
serious student and admiring observer ol 
the course of events in India. The present 
writer has been told by friends that the 
works of Swami Vivekananda once adorned 
the book-shelves in the President’s library. 
India extended the fullest moral support 
to Indonesia in that country’s struggle 
against Dutch colonialism (1946-1949). 
Indonesia had no greater champion in those 
critical days when she was passing through 
the birth-pang of a new order. Time and 
again did India take the cudgel for Indo¬ 
nesia in the United Nations. 


BIMAL MOOKHERJI 

After the first Dutch police action 
(1947) against the infant Republic of Indor 
nesia ushered into existence on August it,. 
1945, India banned K.L.M. flights via Indli).!(i 
Landing and fuelling facilities to all K.L.M.. 
planes w('ie withdrawn. After the SftCOn^' 
Dutch police action against Indonesia hit ' 
December. 1948, Prime Minister Nehru con-.; 
vened the first Afro-Asian- Australasian, 
confeience attended by delegates aild. 
observers from eighteen nations. Tho; 
conference met at New Delhi on January 20,', 
1949. Nehru told the assembled delegatok,^ 
and observers jti course of his inaugufat'' 
address—“We meet today because the ind«'f 
}K'ndence of a sister country of ours hftS' 
been imperilled and a dying colonialism oil 
the past has raised its head again anjl-,'' 
challenged all the forces that are struggling'''^' 
to build up a new structure of the world.. 

That challenge.is a challenge to 4 

newly awakened Asia which has so lo*^; 
suffered under various forms of colonialism; ’ 
It IS also a challenge to the spirit of man! 
arid to all the progressive forces of a divided', 
and distracted world. 

“Any person who is acquainted with tho 
spirit of the Indonesian people or of Asia ' 
today knows that this attempt to suppress^' 

• Indone.sian nationalism and the deep 
for freedom of the Indonesian people must 
lail. But if open and unabashed aggression" 
is not checked .snd is condoned by othe.t^' 
powers, then hope will vanish and peoplo 
will resort to other ways and other means, 
even though the.se might involve the ut- :^ 
most catastrophe. One thing is certain : ' 
there can be, and will be, no surrender to 
aggression and no acceptance or re-imposi¬ 
tion of colonial control.” (India’s Foreign 
policy—Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 407-09). 

India has been 5 consistent supporter of 
Indonesia’s claim to West New Guirlea 
(Irian Barat), which the Dutch refused, till 
the other day, to transfer to the succeSsor- 
state Indonesia though they had recognised 
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Indondsia by -the Hague Agreement (Decem¬ 
ber, 1949). Nehru told a Jakarta press 
conference during Ins Indonesian tour in 
June 1951, “(Tonerally it .seems to me that 
historical and geographical approaches give 
weight to Indonesia’s claim lo include We.sl 
New Guinea in Indonesia.” Referring to 
the dispute in the Rajya Sabha later in the 
year (December 1951), he observed, ‘‘We 
have been of the opinion and we have ex¬ 
pressed it clearly in the United Nations 
and elsewhere that the claim of Indonesia 
to West Iranian is a legitimate one. The 
claim flows from Ihc' circumstanees of the 
case and eveii from the various treaties be¬ 
tween Indonesia and the Government of the 

Netherlands.Our sympathy is with the 

Government of Indonesia and the people of 
Indonesia in this matter, but wo do hope 
earnestly that llu‘ problem will not bo 
allowed to drift in a way that a peaceful 
settlement is ruled out. The apinoach to 
this problem has be(‘n one of conciliation, 
but unfortunately it lias failed so far.” 
(Ibid, pp. 412-13). 

Since their independence, India and 
Indonesia ha\e followed the same line' in 
international affairs. Both have steered 
clear of Power Bloc.s and military pact.s 
and have followed the policy of non-align¬ 
ment. Generally, they have acted together 
in the United Nations. A notable case in 
which Indonesia did not fall in line with 
India is the Japanese (San Franci.sco) Peace 
Treaty, 1951, which has been signed and 
ratified by Indonesia, India’s refusal to do 
so .notwithstanding. 

Free India has been helping Indonesia 
in various ways .since her own independence 
by awarding scholarships to Indonesian 
students for studies in India and by provid¬ 
ing training facilities for Indonesian naval, 
air force and technical personnel. An Indian 
Air Force training mission has been at 
Jakarta for a number of years. Indonesians 
in general spook well of the standard of 
training in India. Lecturers have been sent 
from time to time to Indonesia and other 
South-East Asian countries by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to lecture on Indian culture 
and on Indo-South-East Asian cultural 
affinity. All these certainly played their 
part in drawing India and Indonesia close 


to each other. The clynamic personality of 
Nehru and President Soekarno, the former’s 
world-vision, his dream of building* a new 
order based on the “Four Freedoms” and 
Die latter’s refusal to mix religion with 
politics— 111 ' rejected the idea ol making 
Indonesia an Islamic stato -also did much 
to prepare the ground for .a real lieart unity 
between India and Indonesia. 

But unfortunately much of Ibi;, initial 
wiarnuh of the relations between Ifidia and 
liuloni'sia is already a memory of ibe past. 
Some of the “red rose tinting” has worn oft 
from the “diplomatic ■ glasses" through 
which New Delhi examines its rolalions 
with Jakarta. The first signs wore noticed 
at till' Bandung Afro-Asian Coulcronce 
(1955). The non-aligned Summit Oonfer- 
ciice at Belgrade (19(il) rev’calcd that India 
and Indonesia had begun to move away from 
each other, that llie “India IndonesiH .sama 
sama" (India and Inrlonesia are the same 
and equal) feeling of earlier days had 
tvaporaled. The shameful anti-Indian inci- 
eeiits at Jakarta, the venue ol the .so-called 
P’ourtb Afi'o-Asian Games (Tlu'y are not 
officially recognized as suclt iiy the Inter¬ 
national Amateur Athletic Fedeialion) in 
Augusl-September 19()2, during and altei' 
tbise Gomes including the wn'cking of the 
Indian Embassy and the looting of its pro¬ 
perty, dcnion.strations before houses occupied 
by Indian Embassy officials of non-diplo¬ 
matic rank, alleged assaults on solitary 
Indians in Ihe streets of Jakarta, booings, 
cat-calls and stonc-lhrowings at the unfortu¬ 
nate Indian sportsmen for their victories, 
and these last during the victory parade 
when the Indian Tricolour had been un¬ 
furled and the band was playing the Indian 
national anthem, showed that Indo- 
Indonesian relations had entered definitely 
dangerous waters. Indonesia’s non-commital 
attitude lo China's treacherous aggression 
against India, the almost vulgar jubilation 
of the P.K.I. (Partai Komunis Indonesia, 
the Indonesian Communist Party) boss 
Aidit over the shameless invasion of India 
by China and his moral support to the 
aggressor can lead to one and only one 
conclusion—something must be very wrong 
somewhere in Indo-Indonesian relations. 
Finally, Indonesia’s refusal to support the 







U.A.R. proposal at the recent .{December 
3962) six-nation Afro-Asian‘Colombo Con- 
feroncG leaves no room for doubt that 
Indonesia cares more for Chinese friendship 
and good-will than for the Indian. 

A posf-mortem is useless by itself. But 
It gives sometimes very valuable clues as 
to wjaat led to a particular tragedy and how 
1() prevent repetitions. Prevention becomes 
easier ft the causes are known. 

Redvhina’s hands have been suspected, 
and rightly at that, behind the shameful 
episodes during the so-called Fourth Asian 
Games. But they «all took place literally 
under the nose of the Government of Indo- 
jie.sia at Jakarta, the seat of their authority. 
Fven a moron would not, perhap.s, believe 
that‘they could take place without the 
I'omiivance, if not actual support—moral 
and tithcrwise—of that government. Besides, 
the participants in the ugly outbursts 
wore almost all,‘ if not all, Indonesians. It 
is no good trying to explain away the whole 
tiling as having been organized and stage- 
managed hy the Chinese with the help ot 
the local rowdies and* anti-social elements. 
It would be in the interest of all conccriu'd 
to lace facts and to admit that Indonesia—- 
the Govci nment as welj as the peo})le—have 
some grievances—-real or imaginary— 
against India. A Calcutta daily pin-points 
the is.sue and rightly points out that the 
unfortunate Indian .sportsmen “were victims 
of a feeling the loots of wliich go back a 
long way beyond the Asian Games.” 

Much lias been made of the long histo¬ 
rical Jink between India and Indonesia, so 
often proclaimed as a guarantee of amity 
and friendship between India and Indonesia. 
It must he remembered, however, that the 
relationship between the two countries has 
been wholly a one-w.ay traffic, Indonesia 
being “exclusively at the receiving end” of 
art, epics, culture and religious thought 
from India. Like the rest of South-East 
Asia, Indonesia has been always a “low- 
pressure” area from ethnological, socio- 
leligious, cultural, political and economic 
points of view. Throughout its long history 
influences have poured into it from China, 
India, Arabia, Japan, Europe and America. 
No influence has ever emanated from the 


vast South-East Asian region atraddlihg fife; 
Equator with an area of 1,647,116 squairA^ 
miles and a population of 200,312,006'iW,, 
round numbers. New Indonesia does hOt',; 
relish the incontrovertible fact of her history;, 
that she has been always a receiver ftoisify 
India, among others, that she has never, 
given anything in return. An Indonesia^, 
diplomat frankly told ihc present reviewer' 
some years ago that young Indonesians did/ 
not like being reminded of their indebted-‘ 
no.ss to India. It was further suggested that.,'' 
lie should be particularly careful whil^':-; 
addressing an Indonesian audience on Indo*. 
Indonesian cultural contacts. Political in¬ 
debtedness was added in recent years to th.C'' 
cultural in the distant past and we have seen 
how Prime Minister Nehru has been always 
an outspoken champion of Indonesian' 
national aspiration.s. 

The memory of benefits received gene- ■, 
rates a prickly sentiment and not, unofteo, a 
sense of inferiority on the part of the benefit' 
ciax’y to the benefactor. The more so when na> 
return is possible. The inevitable has hap-' 
pened in Indo-Indonesian relations. Grati¬ 
tude IS out of place in international 
relations. Benefits received are quickly 
forgotten and instances of beneficiaries turil-' 
ing again.st benefactors arc by no means 
rare. 

Least of all docs a nation appreciate 
leminders from representatives of nations, 
from which benefits have been receivcid. 
Most unfortunately some of the first Indian 
diplomatists po.stcd in Indonesia used to re¬ 
mind her rather frequently of India’s con¬ 
tribution to the Indonesian nationalist , 
cause. Indonesia, naturally enough, claims 
for her.solf all the credit for her liberation. 
But India's contribution is an incontrover¬ 
tible fact and there is no escape from it."'. 
Indonesia's owm inability to deny it honestly ■ 
annoys and irritates and her reaction to . 
“a feeling of irritating indebtedness” to. 
India for her (Indonesi’s) independence , 
has been quite characteristic. The eighteen- 
nation conference at New Delhi, 1946, 
w^hich threw the weight of resurgent 
Africa and Asia and of a none tod friendly 
Australasia on the side of Indonesian 
nationalism, and did so much to focus (he 
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■' . attention of the world on the Indonesian 
struggle, has been played down in official 
Indonesian histories. In fairness to Presi¬ 
dent Soekarno it must be admitted, how- 
' ever, that he is one of the very few Indo¬ 
nesian leaders to admit frankly and with- 
cyut bitterness India’s contribution to Indo- 
.jesia in the past. 

India and Indonesia are non-aligned 
countries. They have refused so far to 
join either Powci Bloc. But there are 
definite differences of lone in their basically 
similar foreign (lolicy. Those differences 
led to sharp exchanges at the 1961 Belgrade 
Conference. Hi.story might repeat itself at 
a get-together of non-aligned or Afro-Asian 
nations in the near future and might further 
damage inter-non-ajigned or inter-Afro- 
Asian relations Such a possibility explains 
in part India’s lack of enthusiasm for a 
second Bandung so dear to the heart of 
President Soekarno. Nehru has been also 
consistently unenthusiastic about some 
other pet ideas of the Indonesian President 
including dramatic peace-appeals to the 
Groat Powers of the world. 

India’s progress and development since 
independence has been quite remarkable. 
Many at htjme and abroad believe that given 
peace and honest and capable leadership she 
is sure to rise to greatness. India’s progress 
is certainly not comparable with that of the 
advanced countries of the world. But com¬ 
pared with other countries of the under- 
developtxl world, .she has nothing to be 
ashamed of her record during the last fif¬ 
teen years. The Chinese invasion of India 
has also convinced the world at large that 
India is one of the very few nations with a 
sincere belief in the ideals of peace and of 
the indivisibility of peace, in the ideals of 
one world and of peaceful and honourable 
co-existencc. The faith m these ideals led 
her to neglect her own defences. The prompt 
•and spontaneous aid and promises of aid 
from all over the world are a recognition of, 
a tribute to, India's sincerity. 

What has been Indonesia’s record since 
independence '! Richer natural resources 
notwithsldnding, she lags leagues behind 
India in. the march towards national deve¬ 
lopment. The living standards of her masses 


have gone down considerably since inde¬ 
pendence. The' supply of food, clothes and 
medicine has shrunk alarmingly. Most of 
the plans and progress are only on paper 
and the blue-prints are in the pigeon-holes 
of the Propaganda Directorate, Fbreign aid 
has been misused. It has led to the creation* 
of large vested interests. Let it not be 
thought for a moment that conditions §re 
ideal in India in these respects. Bp'l while 
fix edom of thought and expressioi/ thereof 
has, however, counter-acted these evils to 
an extent in India’s case, freedom of thought 
and its expression does not simply exist in 
Indonesia. Indonesia’s comparatively poor 
performance is no doubt due primarily * to. 
the policy of her erstwhile rulers. They 
had done “practically nothing to leave be¬ 
hind them cadres of administrators, techni¬ 
cians or professional men” and when the 
nationalists took over, they were confronted 
with the stupendous and almost baffling 
task of building a modern state-structure 
from .scratch, The confusion was worse 
confounded by regional rivalries culminat¬ 
ing m civil war, by political rivalries and 
last, but not lea.st. by poor leadership 
Whatever the cau.ses, Indonesia has been 
understandably unhappy about the fact 
that while India has been forging ahead, 
slowly but surely, she herself has been fall¬ 
ing back actually in the march towards 
progress. Many foreign economists believe 
that Indonesia may revert to the primitive 
‘karnpong’ (Indonesian village) economy in 
which everyone produces enough for himself 
and a little more and in which large-scale 
manufactures and currency are unknown, 
barter being the only medium of exchange. 
It is characterised, in other words, by pro- 
duction for consumption, cottage industries 
and barter. The fact of India’s progress is t&ll 
the more unpalatable to Indonesian nation¬ 
alists because both joined the family of free 
nations at about the same time—India 1ft 
1947 and Indonesia in 1950. Many of the 
nationalists do not believe or pretend not to 
that India has made any progress (Cf. 

“.a modest display of light industry 

manufactures in the Indian pavilion at a 
trade fair at Djakarta a few years ago pro¬ 
duced patronizing and wholly disbelieving 





smiles from the. ladonesian visitors—they 
knew that the wifeless sets, for instatnce, 
were, not really made in India, but in 
Holland”—The Statesman, Calcutta, October 
18, 1962). 

inddnesia is more inclined to China 
than to India. The pro-Chinese bias of 
Indonesia, it must be admitted in all fair¬ 
ness to her. is, perhaps, due more to hei 
knowledge of past history and to the pre¬ 
sence ot’ a sizable Chinese minority—about 
three million (more or less three per cent 
of the total population of Indonesia)—in 
Indonesia than*to anything else. In the 
j^ast a strong China has aggrandized itseli 
again and again at the expense of its weak 
South-East Asian neighbours. Chinese con¬ 
quest of Vietnam, Kublai Khan’s (13th 
century) attacks on Burma, Cambodia and 
Champa (in Vietnam), his punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Java and Emperor Yun Lo’s (1403- 
1424) occupation of the greater part of 
Vietnam, his subjugation of Upper Burma 
and his tribute-seeking naval expedi¬ 
tions to the south to induce local 
rulers to accept Chinese overlordship, are 
wcli-known to students of P’ar Eastern and 
South-East Asian history. China has 
never been so strong as .she is today. A 
nation of about .seven iumdred million is 
regimented. It ha.s been fed by its rulers 
on fear and hatred of those with whom 
liiey (the rulers) do not see eye to eye. 
All human values have been discarded. 
Man has been reduced to the sub-human 
level. New China has been following a 
policy of rutiiless, unscrupuluos expansion, 
almost from the beginning of its career. 
Part of South-East A.sia is already in the 
vicious grip of China. South-East Asian 
patriots and statesmen feel nervous. Tungku 
Abdul Rahman’s Malaysian plan comprising 
the Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Brunei, 
to throw up an effective barricade against 
Peking’s push to the South. President 
iJoekarno’s all-out moral support to the 
recent rebellion in Brunei and the partici¬ 
pation by Indonesian “volunteers” therein 
ire, perhaps, playing China’s game to undo 
he Malayasian plan. The attitude of 
Indonesia (and also of Burma, Cambodia 
md Ceylon) in the recent Colombo Con- 


ference shows that she has ♦moved 
ously close to the fringe of the 
orbit, if not actually into it. Human 
being what it is, we should not be 
ed. “Self-preservation is the first law 0#, 
nature” and one’s own skin is one’s 
concern. Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon ahU\ 
Indonesia with their knowledge of anci<|if; 
history stare and tremble under the lengTO^v 
ening shadow of the Northern colbssiiwfei 
China's naked demonstration of brute fordais^ 
against India and the latter’s reverses 
the initial round must have influenced’^ 
llieir decision. For Indonesia, the attitud^' 
taken by her wa.s also a diplomatic revenge/; 
for the stand taken by the Indian repave*!*! 
sentative, G. D. Sondhi, at the Asian 
Conference (Jakarta, August 1962). ''--j 

Nor can Indonesia be unmindful Of * 
Peking’s potimtial fifth column in tbat^ 
country. The Chinese minority in lndonesiat> 
small as it is, is a very important sociologi-!;; 
cal factur. It is strongly entrenched in ttiels 
economic life of Indonesia and controls."StC, 
x’cry large section of her trade, finance- 
industry. The Chinese maintain their owd.; 
schools, churches and cemetries Ihrougboiit'^^ 
Indonesia. They provide a direct link be":/' 
tween Iheir home-country and the country-^' 
ol their adoption. They may not be liked.-'; 
But they cannot be ignored. On occasions/^ 
the Government has found itself almost:'- 

'• : 4 > 

impotent and helpless against Chinesifit?? 
intransigence aided and abetted by 
China’s diplomatic representatives in IndO-^'- 
nosia. Indonesia’s policy in an all-out showr f 
down between India and China is, therefore,;, 
anybody’s guess. 

Ours is an era of struggle for the mind^i!''; 
of nations and individuals. The Gresit', 
Powers are waging this battle with a grim.j 
determination. Propaganda and materlaP;,^ 
aid arc the weapons used by them. Circum- , 
stanced as India is, she is not in a position^to/ 
give much material aid to others. But W<C 
live in a world where friendship, like every** 
thing else, is assessed by the quality 
the quantity of th& aid the friend can.aac( 
is willing to give. We suffer in comparison' 
with the massive aid given by some of the 
Great Powers to Indonesia. So doei? oiir 
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pifjiendshfp with [iidoncsia. The complaint which should go to the latter morally and 
against our propaganda machinery is an legacy ?—^are some of the characteristic 


fcold one. The autlior can say from his 
l,"<personal ('X[)erion('e that our propaganda in 
l^i'SoUth-East Asia is utterly inadoqutc and 
fj."ineffective. Many of our Information ser¬ 
fs vices abroad aio under-staffed. There is a 
colossal ignorance about India in Soulh- 
East Asia. Tfic author has been asked by 
•■'‘ South-Easi Asian frieiKl.s in all seriousness if 
there are Muslims in India. Are all Indians 
! Hindus ? Ai'f' Zakir Ilussaiu and Hurnayun 
/ Kabir really Musi mis ? Why docs India 
refuse to iiand over Kashmir to Pakistan 


questions ho had to answer. The replies 
did not convince the questioners in all 
easi's. Many refused to believe that India 
is not a Hindu state, ’ 

The Indians in Indonesia—a microscopic 
minority—not more than thirty thousapd 
in all—cannot o.sape their share of respon¬ 
sibility for irritating and anlagauizing 
Indonesians against Indians. 

The factors narrated above should ex¬ 
plain why Indo-lndoncsian relations have 
reacl'K'tl a new low. ♦. 


(NATIONAE INIIvGRATION 

I /)tai\n<isis and Tn'o/innil ) 


By V, 

Thk appoinlmciil ut llic i\;ili(iiial JjiU';u'alioii 
CoiniriiUce has raised a \etv liu* am) intriguing 
issue in tht' (oiintiv and has hroiight hefore the 
Iltdiau cili/ens a (|iiesiiori whieh had arihi-n 
hc/ore lliis einiiiln s(\ci,d limes in il.^; lung long 
history. “Is India ,i single nalion eouiiliy'’ is 
the (jiK'slioii. .ind il is po|njlailv staled that if 
it wa.s. tin'll then- noiiid not liaie aii.sen any 
need for the slogan ol national iiilegralion. The 
appointment ol the eommitlee. it would seem, 
sets at lest am (oiiinneisy on ihe point and 
one should I ome to llte l onehision as if India 
was not a single-nation tdiinliy. Thi-s confusion 
has aiisrn as nc aie rather over-swayed by 
Western eoiKepIs. nheieas a national pliilosophy 
for India has to he lomid out from the traditions 
and ihonghl lieiids of this eoiniliy. 

Wii.vr i.s .\ Nviion 

A -Nation aei ouling to the Europeans 
means in effect a gronii of people living 
ill a couiilvy iinilcd in rai iai hotuis. Il is nothing 
wore or nothing less than the projection of a 
tribe. This Irihal cmicejils (d a nation in West¬ 
ern counliies.*- in due cnuisc, got a religious 
complex, whieh concept of a nation would, be 
.evident frotn the history of Catholics and Pro- 
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tesiaiil (. hiisfiaiis and .|e«s and the animosity 
hetueen (ihiistiaii.s and Mli-lim"! levealcd hy the 
Ciijsades. When peojile r.'ipousing more than one 
icligion liw'd m a (oinilri. it nas geiieially felt 
that sdi'h .1 coimlrv via- a multi nation unit. 
With the advanrement of society, tlic advent of 
the indii.st) iaI levohition and coming into power 
of the scculai fones. the national concept, ev(>n 
in the WV.'-lcrn countries is under-going a radical 
iliaiige and il is now difficult to iJistinguish be- 
iMccn a I’tnIiJguesi'. a Spaniard, a French, a Ger¬ 
man. a (,)uaker or a Catlioiic when we talk of the 
.Ameriean.s as a nation. Thus what lias been real¬ 
ised or is being realised in the national concept ol 
the new woild to-day, applies very aptly to the. 
nalioiial comcjil of aneicnl as well as preseiit- 
da\ India. 

A .sfiiily of the histoiy of this suh-euntmcul 
liglit fiom the dajs of the Vi'llas down to the holo- 
vaiisl of the post-partilioii period, would reveal 
one singular fact that all the races and religions 
that I'lilered India, inespcclivc of their racial 
differences, their black or white complexions and 
their idifferenl religions, had begun, not only to 
own India as their motherland hut, to be proud 
of being called Indian nationals. They wade 
sacrifices and rendered unflinching and most 
sincere services to the defence and the develop- 
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ment of the country. This interesting phcnomenoa saint received from the fltndu public'' f/df' 
isf a subject for study by the social historians. Central (ndia. 


llOKIZONTAT. ANO VKHTICAI, TltKNtiS 

Sucli a study would reveal ibal in India 
social dcvcIojMiicnl bad been ad\aiK;ln>; alon.' 
lw> directions natnely. the liori/ontal and tlie 
wnlieal. The lioii/onlal inoxetuent started xxilh 
the ain'eiil <d' agrieiillute in ver> eaily limes of 
luinian fnsloi\, Ininyijij; in tin; inslitiilion of an 
aiilonoinons villaj;e. wtierein 'dilfei'c;il raee> aiul 
(omnmnilies ie[iresenled by joint families. ;ind 
castes lixed lo<',ellier xxilli ibo nlinosi eonfi- 
ilenee in e.jcb other. A xilla_:!e in India becanii’ 
a foimidal)l(; fort xxliieb li.is remained impreg¬ 
nable til] llie ineseiit day. 

!v|iiidly slion<‘, xxas lln' \eiiieal moxx'iinail. 
I lie liibal alfinilx ie|ireM‘nled bv castes an.l 
tribes spiead xeitieallx lluoiiybonl the len;;lh 
and bieadlb ol jiie eoonlix and lids aifinily was 
so ;;ieal llial a |n'i-on belon;iinj.’, to llu; same 
e.isle or (libe, wlielbet li\in;', in llu‘ tiol'lll. sollllt, 
east ol die xxes[ ol llie (.omilrv, loi'iol die 
reeional bairn'is .ind lior liim dti‘ xxliole eomitiv 
was I,;,. ,n^ii lionie,* 

iMllWtSNr 

A lldid moxemeni of eountiy-xvide cohe.sion 
also f;iew' alongside. 'I'he miilli-liibe'd xdllaf-’y' 
I'o-opeialion j;a\e biitli to a social code and a 
s)iiiiiuai ('oinej)l xslucb imdci llie iiiimc ‘Dbarmn, 
evoixed a loiiijiiomiso liehxcen difleienl .sts-- 
tions arul tribes baving (oirimon beliefs, Irudi- 
lions, customs, lelij^ions (dai cs, and a reeiproeul 
respect for ea<;h otliei's places of rcvereiiee and 
w'oisbi[». llie xci'lieal inovemeiil earrit'd these 
<'oiieej)l.j lo till' l(‘ii'illi and breadlli of the coiin- 
Iry. So powerful was tin- impact that lelii^ious 
ilinctanr saints and faqirs of different faiths 
xvere inuliially i'es[)ected anil after temporary 
differences the V'^aislinaxas. the Shalvas, the 
Jains, the But^dhisls, the Siklis, the Kahii'pa i- 
tides, the Pai'sees and the Jews all blended into 
a harmonious whole with u mutual and common 
respect for each other. Kveu the Muslim saints, 
in spite of the, fact that lliey were the last lo 
enter India, began lo command a similar niulual 
respect with other communities. The Hindu 
Malaiiga got the same affectionate love from the 
Muslims of North-West Frontier as a Muslim 


FnlI.IsII Oci lil'X l’tOi\ AM) OprR,VTION OF 

'ini’. Dic'i'i.xi (IF Dividk a\d Rule., 

'•i 

.! 

Ibis proce^-; of Ideiidiiig of different (ittl)4v 
tuics. leligioiis and laeo went on im-liamper6^'- 
till tlie appeaiaiice of the Hrilish on the ItuHa|li| 
SI cue. Jiie Itiilisli infill ration ( ame with th^ 
roloni.d and impeliaiislie aiiii'x. After havlin|gv 
iceenllx fouf.lil llic last of the (!msades 
Iiionebt xxilli llicm die Wi'sicrn com epi of tribal*^ 
cafiMeligionx natioiiali-ni add then they had’:'t|t„ 
pl.imicd obje<lixc of making the country vfcail^;! 
bx follow in; tbeii aeknoxvlodged jii inciple Cf|;’ 
“^dividi' and inie' Ibex, llierefoi'c, accentuated'' 
religion.-, liibal. cm i.d. ic,",ion.il and casW 
dillcrctii'c'j. „ 

liic l.i'l of rbe ('(iimiiunilie.s, namely, Mh*HV 
bins, wbo weie xel in the jiioeess nf hlewdipi^’ 
lliemseixes into Indian eiilliiie, xx'ere found 
ihem .III i-asx jnex |o dds xiiioiis mox’i*. Thuitl^^^ 
altei tlic w.ii ol Independeiiee of 1857 
(onsideied Muslims as dieir xxoisl c/iemies, wbicq' 
I'pinion lliex bad lo <bang(' so,iii. and they start? 
ed jilai eating tlii’rn to ereale an anti-Indian frottij; 
in the country by iiieiling, lliem lo (h mand sepa? 
rale lights. 'I'liex made similar elforts to dividfl- 
die whole eoimtiy b\ inciting conmiunal f»*eling9, 
among Siklis. milom ludiics, (duisliaus, air'd tlje 
native piimcs, cle.. tlial ibc edifice of non* 
oiiimmial nationalism, eemeiiling ail the people^ 
)f llie eoiinliy. may tumble down lo disintegrate,. 
llie miglilv lomilrx into small and wi'ak units) 
always depending on ih lliilish for their exist* 
ern e. I.bil all llieii elbnls ulliinalely failed anxl all 
llu; iidialiilanis of the eountiy lose against the 
I'rilisli oi l upalion as .1 single organic xxlioh;. Tho 
only section xxliieh fell a jiiey to these tactics were 
the small sei.lioii of Muslim-leaguers who SUC* 
cunibed to tlie niai hinalions of the British at^ 
demanded the partition of the country on tUe 
basis of communal natiomdisni of tin; WVstero 

CollCt‘|>t. 

F.AmrriiiN a.\d Ir's Aftfiu.^.\tii 

This rise of tin; serpent of communal national? 
ism had its reactions also ami crii's of Hindu Raj. 
Sikh Stale, Rajput Slali;, Achhutietaii, etc., arose 
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But the liroad-based ar^d selfless leadership of the 
country li(iuidalefl sudi anli-Indiari upsurges and 
on 15th August, 101-7. we again emerged as a 
non-euiiiimitial nation with, of couise, the sepa¬ 
ration <jf llie Muslim J<eaguers. a seelion of 
Mii.s|ims. 

Ill sjiite of all tlu'sf' lu liieveinenls. when wc 
sat dovMi to reorganise ilie slale.s. on the unfortu¬ 
nate ini uleiit of the tlealli of the late .Shri Sitara- 
mulu, who fa.sled unto ileatli for the altaiiiinent of 
the Stale (d Andliia i’ladesh, the tiemand for such 
regional autonomy hegan lo rise and lirought in 
its trail some Idack iiK uic-nls of violence especially 
in Ronil.'av and Assam. Dangerous agitations, for 
the. creation ol a Punjabi >iil)a I)) the Akalis. a 
Tainil-N\o1 h> the Miiimelra Kazbgam parly, a 
\idarbha and of sepaiatc Hill Stales in the IN'orlli- 
Easl and Noitli-Wcst staited. Theie al.so rose crip'- 
for fuitliei bifaieatioiis of the country mainly on 
the basis of language controversies. The national 
cohesion and solidarilv seemed to be ('ndangored 
and it is with .sueh a background that the leailers 
of the nation, belonging to different political par¬ 
ties, have put iheii heiuK together in the national 
Integration (atnunittee to sludv the whole {»ro- 
bleni. fliagnose it and find a solution for the 
same. 

riie alleiUion of the intellectuals ol the coun¬ 
try has been diawti lo the pruhlem and several 
articles have appeared <in tli<- i.ssuc Iraeing the 
[.•auscs in casteism. in liiigiiisin. and in the fedeial 
Structuie of llie (ionstilulion. All lhe<e eonclusiotis 
demand serious ilmught. but it is also very 
riei'es.sary lo study the liisloiv ol tin- tiemls of 
WKno-iialioiial ih‘\elopinen(s in ihi.s country from 
,he lioaiy p.isl. to which a l/iief reference has 
been made in the fiisl fiwv paragraplis. 

Tr.AOiTioNs vM) 'rnni: Effi-xt 

I 

There are always certain traditions in a 
’.ounlry which have gone deep into ihe very blood 
»f its eili/.ens and anv solution divorced from 
juch trends cannot he successful. 

It ha.s \eiv rightlv been pointed out by 
5hri Niunh(,M>dri])ad in one of his artitdes that 
lo serious and probing research has yet been 
nade info ihe good and evil effeets of the caste 
movement in India. I do not hold any brief in 
Favour of casteism but an institution which has 


la.sted so long and which had been adopted by 
different communities w'hich entered India with¬ 
out any caste complex in them, must havt had 
.some basis in logic. 

.Similar is the ca.se of castcless regionalism 
having its origin in the ‘Rashtra’ of the Vddaa 
and the Manapada’ of the Ramayana and Maha- 
filialata, which had held its sway for centuVies 
and centuries. 

i 

Indian Asimilations 

i'hesc vertical and luuizonlal niuvement.s 
have been slowly creating a comnioii spiritual 
thought, a mutual loleraiue and a common culture 
for the country as a whole and, since days of 
ancient fiisloiy, an nigent need lo evolve a poli- 
li<al (loler which <'oulfl .‘-ustain a strong and 
integrated eouiiliy-widc administrative machinery 
and which could fit in witli lliesc trends, has 
been fell. 

The iiislilnlion of (ihakravartis. which was 
hi ought about by (he pei lormaiices of either a 
Hajsuva or an Ashwamedha yajna. lo bring Jana- 
jiatlas under the suzerai.-ilv of the ('.liakravarliii, 
was achieved either }>\ agrc-cmciit or by a slimv 
of force. Such a (ihakravartin used to he the 
c omhiiiiiig foicc' foi the purpose ol defence, gene¬ 
rally allowing full inlcrnal autonomy to the Jana- 
padas which were inled uiilder different systems 
like enlighleiu-cl anan hv (Aiajaka llajyal. a 
)c-puhlie ((iana Tantral. Moiiarehies eleetc-d fcjr 
hereditary rule; iRajyal, or rule under a party 
system (Viiuddlia Rajyal. ete. Such a system of 
(entralisaliori. howevc'r. was never long-lived 
ihctugli it was consiflered lo be a better solution 
as eompared to (he single- eenlralised monarchi- 
c al government, as that erf Jarasanelha in the 
time of Mahtihhaiala. 

PROcXSS of nKMOORA-TU; Cf.ntrauzation 

In fact, the village- was a democa'atic auto¬ 
nomous small republic, and a number of villages 
e omhined together lo form a .fanapadn. This came 
into he-ing hv a proce-ss of democratic- eenlralisa- 
lion, and the- country waiileM lo evolve a central 
-government for the* whole country in a democratic 
manner deriving power and strength from these 
political units of a village and a Janapada. The 
country became a single entity cuUuraUy, sociiiUy 





and politicaIJ>. Everybody was proud of India 
but •still no suilahlt’ polili' al machinery fulfillinp, 
tlip aspiralioii-, of hoiiyoiital and vcitical Irmids 
could be CMilwd. In known liislory the dan¬ 
gers of foici:;n oiislauahls incrcaiicd wliicli 'dc- 
inandi'd a ‘siroiia <lc[<'ni-e and liic niosl effediv*' 
■allciiipl in llie diicilion of a connlrv-wide soli- 
daiil) was made !i) (diaH.dniiiiipla Maurva nnd-r 
the^uhle ‘iuidanre of Chanak\a. It sustained lor a 
l>U'tlv lt\y '4 lime, bill, there beiiijr no ort;anie. link 
iielvveen lii'[“ auloiiumous villaao and ihi' cenlie. 
lb(‘(oiintiv d,e,.iin ic!.i[).-ed into icfiional autonomy 
wbeu su'it.lined peaee was attained. 'Ibis procesJ 
lepealed ‘'cveial |imi*s aeiiiii iiil it was siiflid 
|ieijiiaimnil\ ivilb tim o: i ii|Mfioii ol |be loiintn 
•l.'t lb(' i\1u;;li,ds. Tim liulb that 'the eounli'v was 
one and eoiilinues to he mm js estiihli4ierl hv our 
War *of li (l' |)( ud! Ml ' . A ^eemin” danuei ol dis- 
inteyrialion is a'Miii Inweiiii” l>e( aiise we Innx' 
failed to met | the latent asjiiialions of |)ie 

country. 

Ill oidii to ili'pel all lcar.-> of disinti»i;ilioii 
we shall ho\e to iirojuib a^^ess the vahn s of itie 
hoii/onlal and •eiilii.il ti< nds. their ,aood .md ha 1 
points. di-ei.\ei the "onl of Indi.i—a spiiitn.tl 
culture with a nmi-i o?*i,i!iiua! and human eomp'e\ 
whieh alone e.m .iwak'n the eoimlr) s ha-ie miil\ 
v\hieli is lunv heiii;^ lempiuaiih ro\er<*,l under 
the elouds of liii”iii-.m. l(■'>i’lIlalism and roimnu- 
ualism. i li. 

VlCOil.sH Sivil.s W!) CoNM’IT /ir.).\ 

I'.MilsIl M:s Ul'i'il PUtl.IVMI.Nr 

[Now with the a<(epl;iMie of the I’anehasati 
Ruj as a political ;oiicc]>l we have pieked up the 
thread and with the an I'jilaiiee of llie /ilia as a 
unit afl'r the village as in Mabai asbira, we ba\e 
caufiht the eom ol .fannpada Inillt on the 
foundation of village paiieba\a|s. In Mababbatata 
times we bad 210 .lanapada.s, now we ha\(’ 312 
‘liiplriets. Willi sli;;bl adjustments we ean reai h 
baek at tlie emu ept of oin .)ana|>a‘das wliieh 
with limited anlmnunv will meet the lejiional 
aspirations of the people." In between the dis¬ 
tricts and ibe.coimtJV llic formation of States is 


* The idea is controversial and llie ilis- 
iutegrotion of the States into Zillas and the for¬ 
mation of an uniform country ihrou^b inloi- 
coniipolion of Zilla I’arishads seems impractical 
and difficult of administrative control under 
preecnt conditions.—E d., 4/. /i. 


not warranted by the history of'Ipdhi thitty 
has never been the latent aspiration of the peopj^'. 
The (Vnttal Go\t inmeiit. if formed by ,;a< 
I’urliamenl witli the I>ok Sabba as it is, 
a l{aj)ii Sabha eonslilut«yd by indirect clectiow' 
from the electoral eollejics ol villages and 
Ikmebiiidls llien the country will have realised ti- 
sisleiti wbieb will meet its age long aspiratidUi^ 
of demoei.ilii. deetiilialisalion. wbiib has beetl: 
tile dieaiii of Miibatma Gandhi. \i 

ill milei to eieate a lalioiial eoncc]it even ih' 
the eltelion.s to Lok Sabba a most healthy con- 
veiilioii ean he "el in yogni' hy making it Coltt^' 
piil-oii foi' llie mi'inheis to eonlesl election^' 
fiom a eoiisn;i;.'im, (iihei than his home conatl"'. 
Iiicnei. Il p<'i(ji!(' ol south contest eteelions from 
\oilh aiid me K'tMi. a heltei and rational under-* 
standing ol the eoiinlry-w ide prohleins Can ■ 
evolve. 

rmo \i,i.-l,\m.v Si:«vtcKs 

Phi.- em'.slitniiooal sliiieture will bring abotjrt/ 
it "l.ilile politic li iin. gr.tlioM luit along with thi$. 
.1 ic.'uLii svstuii ol '-ervii es and a reoriontefl Ctlls 
(iiial .ippioaeh shall he neec.-saiy. None caW , 
ill iil.-l or uiiMen-Iniiiile the lole plaved by the’- 
MMndi.i Sciiiics. iiili'odui cd by Ibilish rule ih 
inin;_iu" about an all-lmiiii umlei.slanding and 
an Indi.ni iiationiil i mmcpl. This institution shall 
bale to be made use of iind in oulei to achieve: 
ibis end a mo.st cffeitive and (iiaelieal approach 
would be to liave ail ns riiilin<'nl.s to Cilims I and 
(dass 11 serviees mi an All-India basis eonlrolled 
In the I iiimi I’liblii Set vice- (immiiission. having 
regional Inane Ins. 

• ‘ • 

111 ibis >i.iv il will 1)1' possihle to re-establish 
(be autonomous vill.iges as units of adniinistralion 
ai cording to the .oeienl Indiiui tia'.Iilimis which 
w iil unite into disli iels paiallel to the .laiiapadas 
.ind whiili in linn will unite in a ileinocratic, 
goveinment id tin- (oimliy as a whole achieving 
the ideal ol denioeialie ei'iilrali-alien to tbc lev^-I, 
of the eountiy, for wbieb il ha.s lieen yearning 
for long, and the system of All-India Services 
jiailially meeting the leipiiremeiits of vertical 
Irend.s. * 

But. as lias been briefly hinted at. even 
earlici. the unilicd Indian concept grew because 
of the gradual evolution of a common spiritual 
thought resulting in the establishment of Tirthaa 



of All-India iKiporfanre and the institution of 
$adhuh wl\u canii'd this messaf'e from place to 
place futictiojiinp, like mobile universilics. ’Ihcse 
instil ulioiis laimol be .niopteil, as llie) aie. esp: • 
cially because thi-y neither iipll\ fit in with liiC 
present da\' seienlifieally chneloped social order 
nor Imre ihey lieen able to eaiiy on the process 
of univeisal luimanis.ilion foi llie Iasi few eenlii- 
ries. In bid. durin” ibe ihitisli rule this mov;- 
nionl vias pul in llie leveisi' ”ejr and llie calfio- 
lieily willi nbieli Vnan.'. Duxhlians, .Saivile-.. 
Vuislinavib s. jam-. Iluddbi.sls, Albeisls, I’aisee-, 
Jews and Muslims tiad sui eesslnll\ blended or 
were bein'; bit mled inlo one oi;;.mie whole pul¬ 
sating, will) one Indian lieail and skuI, was stran¬ 
gulated am! ibe loiees of tlivisiun and re”imetil:i- 
liou vxeie lei loose, thus loiil/imc, ihi- Indian spin- 
lual llioiie,bl of its ealliolieil) and imixers.il 
approaib. 

The tinlli. liowexer. is lliat India has alwavs 
l>een and slnill eoiiliiuie to be a nontoninmnal 
counti), lull the woiM ‘seeiilar’. liteiall) meaning 
‘spiritless’, does nol lit in with the spiritual beri- 
tage of liie toimU). 11 India lias li\ed as an 
honourable aiul jolmst countiy in spite of 
slavery and depemlaine, it has only been possible 
beeause of bei s|iiiilual beiila.ae based upon llie 
value.s of ibe bmnan smil independent of (asleand 
creed as [inalls iJepieted in its llieoty ol 1 I'dantri, 
vvliieh has eaptiued lb.' alleiition of the w'liole 
.worfd, W'betlii i siienlifie or leligious, and llie seeds 
wlieieof are still to be found in tin' holy 
books of all the leliaions ol the woild. Ihi'iefore. 
while adopling a noii-eonmiunal i omplex, we shall 
ha\e lo dec i'C' and fabiieale such a spiritual 
approach wliieh is inflejiondciit of all easle. tribal 
and eoiiiimmal lin.ees. i\o donbl tlu* eoinilry is 
dexcjitjimg '-iieh llioiiglil. I.'ul nioie systcnialie 
aticj seienlifie allenipts in the iliieelion ate nc'ces- 
sarv at gocernnieiilal le\<j. An c'xperimenl in this 
direelitin was niaile li\ Advailasliiania which is 
peisi.sling. Ihe (iamlhiaii |)ta\er meetings inili- 
eated anotliei juiili hut il has le be admilled that 
.these have met will) pailial sueeess only. 

ALL-Im.'U l^.sTITl T^, OK SOCIAI. r.DUCATION 

* In oidei lu a'llieve ibis end llie unit) of the 
human soul has to be aiKocaleil in human langu¬ 


age independent of all communal 'and sectarian 
terminology. This is a technique and demands 
research. Lnless this vacuum is filled the- soul of 
India cannot be awaketied and without the awa¬ 
kening of the eounlry's soul the resurgent 
national Indianisin shall nol rome into being, in 
o.''der to achieve this end following sle]is can be 
heljiful ; -- 

( I I Kslablislnnent of a lesean.h iiw iliile at 
ihe countiy level in whieli i ..onenl in¬ 
ti lieeliials of all religious and philoso¬ 
phical --ehools should he represented, 
and this should e\ifl\e eoiierele think 
ing and |noiliiee suilaide lileiatnre in 
the hiniiaiiise'il. .sjiiiitiial and ethical way 
of life. 

(2) Elliieal anfl spiiilual '-iihjeels should be 
introduceii in eduealioiial eouiscs at 
school ami unhersil) levels, 

(3) An all-India depailine'll ol Social Edu- 
ealiim will) it itineiani staff should be 
erealed which ^iioiilU be lespoiu-ibJt 
for 

fa I Adult literacy, 

(bl National iiilegialioii, anc^ 
le) .Spiiilual lenaissanee. 

’Ibis staff slnmld, willi advantage, be drawn 
fiom all .-'lalt's and should compiise •<[ such 
a set of [lersuiis who must lie imbudd with very 
.sliong humanised national feelings and should 
he given proper edmation and training by orga¬ 
nising special courses, whieh shall have to he de¬ 
vised by the All-India Institute. Care should be 
taken lliat persons belonging lo the south KK 
'di-|»uted to the noilh and rice versa. 

This project wfll overcome the seelarianism 
that has been injected inlo the calholie spiritual 
eoiiec pi of India and finding its spiritual soul 
am! a clemocralieally centralised jiolitiral niaehi- 
ncry, this resurgent Indianisin sludi appear before 
ihe vvoilil as u nioVlel huinun nation fulfilling the 
age-long jiromise that the people born in lliis 
country will show light to the rest of the world 
by iheir way of life, eonduet and actions, for 
establishing a peaceful, progressive and coopera¬ 
tive human order. 



SLUMS IN CALCUTTA 

Ry TULSI SEN SHARMA 


, The history of sJurns is as old as the 
h^stor^V of the oldest urban complex in the 
_ worlds,, In those days the’area of concen¬ 
tration yii slum-dwellers was outside the 
city limits, unlike its con.ijiomeration, today, 
within the city. 'They were socially back¬ 
ward peo|)le and* economically depres.sed 
/;joups. Exponents of the caste system ke})t 
. tbem away a.s the “Shudras'’ or usually the 
non-Aryans from the city in the Indus 
Valiev rcoion. In Hie western counterparl.s, 
tlie slaves were forced to lead lives of com¬ 
plete segi’eyation off the citv. They wei-e des- 
lincd to seiwe lln- firivileped claaso.s within 
the city but Vvere lorced to live in the 
underdeveloped and unhygienic homestead 
la.'cis c.idside rhe city limits. 

As a result of the Gnvd Industrial 
Kevolulion in the,VV*est, the m],serable con¬ 
dition of slums did not chanqc alUiouidi 
too venue shifted inside the urban area. 
lleU'rioration in the social si ratification, 

I cetiomic position and phvsical patternin!.; 
of the hovels became latlier more acute. 
But belated activities of iudustrializatinn 
in India, development of wartime industries, 
};o:-:l-war ri'construetion, influx of refuifeos 
due to partition, development during inde¬ 
pendence, particularly in times of the Plan 
p-eriods, which occurred in close intervals, 
further aggravated the existing appalling 
conditions of tlio shims in Calcutta. 

Industrial development attracts multi¬ 
tudes of laiiouring population to the city. 
They being earners of low incomes, try to 
find shelter very near tlieir places of occu¬ 
pation, preferably within walking dist¬ 
ance. These unfortunate citizens cannot 
afford to pay for conveyance nor necessary 
for hygienic housing and comfortable living 
at a distance from the place of employment. 
The result is the creation of new slums and 
further deterioration of existing slums as 
housing expansion does not cope with the 
increasing density. The pathological zones 
adjacent to the unhygienic working areas 


give them shelter in shanty structures. 
iitleiidanfs of prosperous house-holds 
used to live at the city precincts in' old^ji| 
days do not liquidate as a socio-econonillt' 
gioup but Jostle together in the slums ofi 
new origin within the city. In spite of thi^; 
mli'oduetion of mass transport ivehiclesJ 
and cheap cost of Itavelling, we have not 
been able to remove congestion from 'thiei 
pathological zones. ■ , 

Inability to defiay economic rent, i$\ 
the din'el cau.se of the malignant growth'; 
''of slums. Factual data relating to rent.; 
workfd out by the Calcutta improvemenf 
'I'riisi on t)'I return basis, varies front 
lb- lo Rs. GO- for a single-room tefif^j 
ment VVe can, tliereforo, imagine the 
mg condition of 77'< of the City’s slufli- 
dwelk'is who pay rent at as low a rate as, 
Rs G - to Rs. 10-, the average being Rs. TAT, 
per monih. Yet the “Ihika" lessee of the 
and underdeveloped lands would 
earn a [irofit .0’ 00', from their capital in-' 
v estment on the.se .slianties. This ektra,- 
I'.ndit could obviously be pocketed only by ' 
on rodueitig living conditions to sub-humant 
levels. 

The stall’ of affair in Ihe.se bustees in - 
actuality IS worse slill. Kuchha bustees, i.e., ' 
'the .structures wiiich are conslru.ctod of mud, ' 
bamboo or old tin scraps, reieeted plywood 
and thatching or tile, vvilh corrugated, 
tin or kliolu loot’s overhead, are kept gross¬ 
ly defootive all through foi- the purpose of 
allowing natural light and ventilation; The , 
iO(.if hardly protects the tenant from rain? 
or lesists the nor’vvester. Further it is notj- 
impervdoLis to heat and cold. Installatlgip ' 
of ventilators and windows in the pheno^ 
mcnally weak .structure is practically im-, 
po.vsible. Ventilation and daylight cannot 
enter into these jerry-built structures as 
these are so close to each other*that “eaves 
touching eaves" are just the normal, 
arrarpgement. 

Here privacy of living^ from other 




neighbouring' families and adults of the The density figure in some specific cases! 
opposite sex even within the family is an shoots upto 1,600 per acre in this City/ In 
impracticohilily The narrow space lying iis counterpart in Bombay it rises upto 
between tbe two back walls of these but- 1 175 persons. 

ments i.s almost inaccessible to rays and In 1898.11 acres out of the aggregate 
light of the son aiid very often is used as a-ca of 18.186 acres of Calcutta, live 6,17,774 
uilnal.s for the entire bustec population poisons (assumed to be above 7,00,000 in 
The plinth is loo low ami almost level with 1961 census) against a population of 25,48,677 
the roafl-bed, Noii-pennelable damp-proof (29,26.-198 m 1961). The occupancy ai'ca of 
materials are irenlectfullv avoided. Wnlh !um-dwellers, IherelVrr*. comes 'ii'i 10.50 
do not .sol ve tlit' purposes of a screen either per cent of the total area wherein'live 24.27 
against n.atiii'e’s imwanted penetration of per cent of the City’s population. The 
heat, rain.s and sound, nor can the.se offer occupancy of slum-area.'’, in Bombay records 
privacy. A single room very often serve.s enP 877 sq. acres out of 16,755.20 acres of 
all the purposes of a family. It is used as Ihe City’s total aieo. 'I'he ratio of slum- 
the only bedroom at night and sometimes dwellers in llio city of Bombay and Delhi 
in inid-dav, turned into a kitchen, a livirn; j.s almost similar to that of Calctitla, as 
loom, a study for the ward.s, n nursing slum population in Bombay and Delhi are 
room for the ailing persons however con- 4 1.5,87.5 and 2.25,000 respectively. But it is 
tageous the disease might be. and a perma- a mistake to infer that only big cit]e.s of 
rent store d'ho diffeienl aiticle;: of quite India or underdeveloped countries suffer 
dissimilar function.s of daily life a.ssembled ll■(.^n the urban ills <it sluni habitation. In 
Icgether, creates'confusion and ob:.i i Lavlion iVrwv York, tlie ’vve;.iJlhicsl dy of the most 
iv easy movement and functioning of iile [ lo,; nion.-, State of the U.S.A.. there arc 
within the room. Scarcely would any rt'- 18,20.000 .slmn-dv'-ellei's 'ohghting a vast area 
ceptnelo be available to throw the refuse cl 17 Si|. miles. 

of dccompos'ibk' vc'jetahles and vOher Winle turning our alteution to ancillary 
waste matter at the narrow exit of every iora;i,'('im nts of domestic living in Calcutta’s 
houscdiold Soon after a heavy downftoiir .'hun areas, niich as se.'.aratc kitchens, baths 
or two the decomposed and obnoxioo.s and or tap <\,nn<‘c{ions. privii's, electric 
waste mailer melt away in the rain water, mstallaiicms, tlie short-falls according to the 
The fluid nuisance that could not he drain- .-taiidaid ii quireiiienls ore of grave concern, 
ed away for absolute lack of either siuiace '[he survey cooducted by the Dep'avtment 
drainage or a sewerage system would poliule of Economics ot tlie ('’alcutla University on 
the atmosphere of the neighbouring region, tlie hi.using condition of Calcutta reveals 
As regrrds density, where the standard tluit 49'! of dwellers m somi-kuchha and 
per room is only two to three persons and all-kuchha houses aie deprived of watertap 
the standard floor space toquiremenl calls «-fnnections altogether. A population com- 
for 40 sq. ft., per capita, bustec apartments pi rsing S'< have to share one tap with other 
aci;ommodate 6-9 persons on a floor space 99 families 

of 100 sq. ft. The social hygiene, not to .say There is no privy whatsoever here in 
anything about physiological hygiene, in 14't of the families living m .slmns ; while 
1he.se single-room hutments occupied by fainilie.s depending on one privy [mr 100 of 
persons of opposite sexes of different rola- the population represent only 5C ; 14'! u.se 
dions and age groups, will obviou.sly undergo one privy tor 50-99 families and 62',. of them 
various complo.xities. The most appalling have one privy for 10-49 families, 
condition as revealed in the findings of an VVe should further note that 73'r dwell- 
investigalion undertaken by the University ers of shanty .structures have no bath-room 
of Calcutta at the instance of the Planning at all. 

Commission, shows that 17(^ of Calcutta’s Of all these slum-dwellers as much as 
total population have no bedrooms at all. 61'/, cook their food within the living room, 

■ Over-crowding is the usual feature of 29% use separate kitchens. Very often a 
the entire s)um area pockets in tbe City, portion of the passage or verandah 1$ cov§r» 



ed for that purpose, thereby blocking the 
rrtorti altogether. • 

M may seem paradoxical to learn that 
45'V of all the families residing in Calcutta 
go without electricity, while the percentage 
of slum-dwellers who cannot enjoy the 
privilege is 82. 

Classification' of Slums 

A’though the general cliaractei'i.sts ot 
the slujits in Calcutta appear to he of tlio 
kuchha type, the-se are not absolutely 
kuchha structures. The structures may 
primarily be subflivided into three ctacgoiie.': 

alJ-kuchha, (ii) kuchha wall and 
kuchha roof and pucca floor, (iii) jnicca 
wall, kuchha roof and pucca floor. The 
sebond type is a class by it.self ; it is the 
shop-dwelling The functional u.se of these 
dwellings ;,re primarily and prini'i[jally for 
the sale of ineicbandise during the working 
houi's of the (ll'.y. Pn mi.ses of small-produc- 
mg concerns, also turned into dwelling 
ab‘dcs toi the workcr.s and proprietors 
c!nnng llie night, .shc-iild be counted in the 
tliinl di\*(aon ^\lit1iough these structures 
imder the second and the third group---are 
generally rf jmeca ccmstluciion, thr'v lack 
e-’-seiitial venlilalion and day-light, tap con¬ 
nections, water closets, baths and kitchens 
and. no le.ss important, the environments of 
a residence. 

The fourth group which we v/ill deline¬ 
ate as ‘pucca slums’ would seem to be, on 
the face of it, a contradiction m terms. It 
is only the character of living conditions 
and environmental hygiene and not the* 
structural components which attribute 
‘pucca structures’ as slums. Tliese pucca 
slums are now being widely constructed in 
Delhi and Bombay. In Clalculta, pucca 
slums are available, though not in abund¬ 
ance, in areas dominated and owned by 
people of Western India. A few speci¬ 
mens which are found in some parts of 
Calcutta are invariably owned by these 
people. The “Katras” of Old Delhi, pro¬ 
viding one room tenements with provisions 
for openings at one side only and that too 
alongside the common passage for adjoin¬ 
ing tenements, numbering sometimes a 
score or even more, ai'e nothing but pucca 
sJuTOs of a special typo. Basic amenities of 


living, excepting the materials use^ 
construction of the structure, most unscru¬ 
pulously of course, are not provided* Jc^.; 
The ‘ Kai'as” and the pucca slums, also wiikfe 
tiieir niullisloieycd structures providll^ 
lor a much greater population than in'l^ 

I uchha bustee area of equal size, may cai^ 
gnat harm lo the city’s hygiene. Th;fs^, 
“Katiu.'-';" cs.'-eiitially sulier from 
shortage of ventilation, open space aii^; 
dr,linage, fhit of Clf> ‘katras’ brought" 
under the fold of a siavcy, it is found 

lldl arc iTiorc tlian 100 years old, 867 fall i^\. 
the age group of 51 years to 100 years.-!;. 

The filth major division of slums is th^' 
ill-provided .shelter to inilching cow^,;; 
tulfaloe.s, and horses constructed in pre-'' 
; utometiile days. Shed for milching cows,' 
lire called 'kliatids'. Although these ‘khatal^.’ 
arc a deb'nent to the City’.s sanitation and;, 
j'ublk heallii, they used to be approved' 
ir true lure.-: of the Calcutta CorporatiQpf'- 
Specific building laws for the purpo-se 

in tiicc. Yet the conditions of the ‘khatafe*;' 

. ^ 

.'.;e ,so bad and unliygiernc that the ca^l^T 

I I come invariably sick here. Consequently' 
loiich ol the milk that the City population, 
(oiCMiiine a.s a heallh-givmg beverage is not' 
a wliok'scrne dunk. Disregarding all public- 
i'eabh rules these khatals are sometimes 

I !ac,d alongside bustees or tliey ai*e som^'- 
limes located within a bu.slee constructed'' 
lor human habitation. 

Jn the sixth category, a residential 
aica may someiimes degenerate into a slum-'V 
li]:c ccindition by the presence of obuoxiouS', 
tiados 01 by new entries thereof. ObnoxioUS'; 
;!ad<s ine.m tanning, timber sawing, wash-^; 
ing of clothes, chemical processing, bone-. 
milling Ol- the p,reduction of its raw compd-' 
iients and the linished product therefrom',, 
•.sJiujki’-making and stone-crushing, etc. 

1 hough in a separate category in pbint'- 
ol physical condition, the “pavement popu**; 
lation" numbering 30,000 in Cakutta, is 4a! 
actuality a .significant type of slum popui-j 
lati/jn i.n much ol its cnaructcristics. The’ 
non-existence of airv physic.a] dwelling auW 
matically segregates this type. The pave-', 
ment-dwelJers are exposed to forces of 
nature without a patch of shelter overhead.,. 
They derive the bend it of the esseftitial 
services or civic amenities ^rom wayside 
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service contras made available for pedes¬ 
trians only or they use the open street dis- 
■regarditi" minimum hygienic standards and 
'decency. Their presence as such makes the 
spot il.self and the neighbouring area un- 
: hygienic and unfit for the movement of 
pcdeslrians. It is also true that the adult 
male and his feininine partner sleep on the 
bare pavement even during the night 
amidst several other unknown males. 

In the break-up of this category we 
find tlie (lermanent [)avcmenl-dwoller.s and 
the temporary dwellers or the nomads. 
These nomads may further be classified 
into gypsies and lho.se W'ho liave been 
forced Uj li\e on the pavement during 
migration and seeondanly, either for non¬ 
availability of suitable accommodation or 
for iiicapacily to pay any rent. In Bombay 
also tliey are largo m numlier. They live 
on open iooLiiaths under a balcony, a stair¬ 
case, public bridges, cornices or h(ni7.ontal 
fins of buildings, etc. Thus, there can lie 
said to be seven difforont categories tit 
sluj:n-dwellei'.s. 

Only physical short-falls cannot make 
slums until for normal and healthy living. 
Economic condition of slum-dwellers is res¬ 
ponsible ior increase in dirt and miseries. 
Their average income is as low as Rs. 78.150 
only per mensem. It is, therefore, evident 
that they cannot lliink of hygienic accom¬ 
modation on payment of Rs. .'50 - to Rs. 00,- 
for a one room tenement for standard living 
after defraying the cost of the basic family 
requirements consisting, generally, of food 
only. OTiey are forced to reside in these 
insanitary hovels and ti 7 to meet other 
obligations as far as practicable. The 
aveiage monthly earning of slum-dwellers 
in Delhi is lower still. It is Rs. 75|- only 
per mensem. Out of this paltry sum the 
City takes away Rs. 6.22 on an average to- 
vi’ards the cost of transport from the pay 
packets of 81', of the slum-dwellers. 

The miseries of social life in slums run 
concuri f'otly with their economic insolv¬ 
ency. People hero canijot afford to pay for 
the children’s education, not to speak of 
affording reasonable quantity of clothing 
and, inimmLim calories of food for their 
heaTthy upbringing. Besides, forced em¬ 
ployment of, the female population results 


in jeopardising social life in the family;. 
Tender habtis 6i the feminine sex and ^ll 
(ultural pursuits die out in them. • They 
bt'como addicted to many a vice. The be¬ 
haviour-trend of the children on the other 
hand who are not engaged in any healthy 
t recccupalion like study and games, is even 
more demoralising. They freely w'ilness 
the behaviour of their parents within the 
single-room dwelling and preniaturcly 
li'cl the urge for sexual ads. R leads lo 
their early sexual growth, sex-perversion 
and various sex diseases. The adolescent 
wants observe their parciits gambling, in¬ 
dulging in narcotics and hear them speak of 
their concubines and w’itness them visiting . 
h.olhcls. Wc may evaluate the extent of 
.such social calamities in Calcutta w'hcre'the 
density standard is much above normal 
and heterogeneity exists in socio-economic 
strati! ication, from a study among 100 
family cases in Lucknow. It'was found that 
among children 1,6 are drunks, 64 represent¬ 
ed as smokens, 10 are gambler.s and 14 be¬ 
long lo the group of those with loose morals. 
Among the mothers T4. 61, 1 and 19 were 
found to be drunks, smokers, gamblers and 
with loose morals respectively. The state 
of demoralisation among men would obvi¬ 
ously be of a greater degree. 

'I’he way of livelihood in the slim' area 
attracts all anti-social elements. Here they 
can ab-scond quite safely, conspire for un¬ 
lawful raiding, share stealthily the looted 
properties and market unlicensed narcotics. 
Usually all illegal distilleries are located 
hei 0 . Private prostitution, which is, how- 
e\c", encouraged by the mi.scrcanls of the 
slum area, is practised amidst the residential 
family hutments. These people of the under¬ 
world give latitude to the juveniles who 
accept delinquent behaviour as games. They 
even remunerate these juvenile offenders 
and induce them to “form gangs, commit 
mischiefs, use profane, filthy and abusive 
language,’’ and to adopt crime as their pro¬ 
fession finally. If the survey of their be¬ 
haviour pattern even at the preformative 
age, as made in an important Indian City, 
shows that 88Vr are truants from home, 
8971 committed thefts at home, 17% prac¬ 
tise petty thefts out.sidc, 6% are pick¬ 
pockets and 63% .are vagrants, the condi- 
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let in any case. 

. Remedy 

Complete destruction of slums is the 
cnly remedy of the evil. But it will create 
further congestion in the marginal non- 
blighted buildings and transform them into 
pucca bustees actually. The least resource- 
fill arfll less adventurous may unfortunately 
• turn to become even pavement-dwellers. In 
any case they will not leave the City. They 
cannot withdraw from their place of occu¬ 
pation and employment. Extinction of .slums 
would, therefore, require alternative accom- 
nfodation, preferably within a one mile 
radius from the structure propo.sed for 
demolition. But financial involvement will 
shoot up to Hs. 190.ritJ croies at the lowest 
estimate for the development of the City’s 
total bustee area of 1898.11 acres and con¬ 
structing thereon 71,520 double-room and 
2,01,648 single-room tenements in blocks of 
6 tenements in either case. This would 
absorb a major portion of our projected 
financial outlay in 'IJ/'est Bengal’s Develop¬ 
ment Programnie*. Phasing of the pro¬ 
gramme over a much longer period, say— 
Iwmnty-fivc years, tbough in five integrated 
five-year plans, will be helpful to clean 
the City from the birstec bhglit. The 
amount of expenditure may progressively 
increase with the increasing potentiality of 
the City. Thus wc may spend Rs. 12 
crores in the City’s first five-year plan, 
Ks. 18 crores in the second, Rs. 30 crores in 
the third, Rs. 50 crores in the fourth and 
Rs. 80 crores in the fifth to achieve the 
envisaged target. 

In this estimate we have not taken into 
account the financial hazard for temporary 
loss of occupation, cost of removal, cost ot 
dismantling and re-erecting all machineries 
and tools of conforming industry and 
commerce. 

In staggering the clearance programme, 
suggestions made by the Regional Confer¬ 
ence of the International Federation of 
Housing and Town Planning, 1954, hold in 
Delhi for the demolition of those structures 
which prove to be of the worst typo, should 
be adopted forthwith. Improvement of the 
eaviionmental hygiene and sanitation as 


which are not demolished, becom® ; 1 
City fathers’ foremost duty for uplifting' ^ 
population from substandard living coi^ 
tions. The programme includes straighti^l 
ing and widening of too-narrow and zig-s^ 
lanes, thorough repairs to them if possihl^l 
macadamizing the kuchha transits, arrangia| 
mont for lighting these streets and lan^ 
provisi(<n of pucca surface drainage as 
:.ltorn:iti\ e to sewerage, supply of treated 
water through tap connections or sinking 
tube-wells of medium depth, etc. Oth^| 
determiiuinl.s are introduction of communifj]^ 
haihs and conimunity privies to be COXH 
^truc*ed in conformity w’ith the number ot 
families and the heads thereof and al$q; 
llu’ir distribution in relation to the 
sexes. 

Structural reconditioning which is 
most important of all, will need heightening 
of floor from ground level to 2' feet at the, 
minimum and preferably 3', metalling pit. 
cementing of floors to keep the house free, 
from damp and making the wail strong 
enough to resist storm and heavy dowft- 
pours. But it would not matter much if the 
walls are kucliha ; but the walls should- 
have the strength to carry windows, sky‘*i 
lights and other ventilators. The shad 
overhead should preferably be 8' feet high.; 
We should avoid hcat-conducling material^j 
for the I’oufs. If, however, use of it be-' 
comes essential for economising the cost- 
ratio, introduction of some insulator matef'’ 
lial as a ceiling may in that case reduce the^ 
room temperature. ^ 

Without effective wilhdrawl of popula¬ 
tion, the alternative housing programme: 
and improvement of existing slums cannot 
be made hygienic, fn addition to these, 
portion of the total area, approved acCord-, 
ing to hygienic standards, will need coxtt* 
plete evacuation of the population living: 
therein, for extension of community facili¬ 
ties. We should, howmver, rehabilitate this 
excess and evicted population on the fringe 
area whore density of population would be 
less than that of the City core. 

But all financial programming should 
be commen.surate with our resources. 
Apparently, though the Corporation ’coiii 
cerned should undertake the developmeni 


|?%irogTar)ftmc, tl^e nation at large is no less 
beneiited by the service of the slum popu¬ 
lation. But ill return, the,sc slum-dwellers 
r^'I'-are not as.surod of living accommodation of 
jHg minimum siandard. "Ihe Government of 
ptdia ha.s thus in its recont policy accepted 
."-ihe principle ol extending subvensions for 
.;pthc provision of alternative accuinmodation 
' ■for those who have been evicted as a result 
of slum clearance. In the Third Five Year 
Plan, housing subsidy for the purpose 
amounts to per cent out of wliicli 37', 

' per coni is to bo contributed by the Central 
■ Governnionf. Even a fraction of the total 
requirement camu)t be expected as the total 
envisaged sum for the entire housing is too 
'■-insignilicant for the estimated need. Parti- 
cipation of tlio Stale Government, the Cor- 
; |)oration of Calcutta and Calcutta Improve- 


nient Tfust in a 'joint vehtui^ in collabort-r 
tion with the Government of India will even 
fail to successfully implement this stuj)end- 
ous work. They may, at best, spend the 
money earmarked for the purpose through 
a single organisation and thus dimmish the 
cost of supervision. But they cannot defer 
other projects and divert all the budgeted 
amc.unts to this end. An entirely separate 
body like the Metropolitan Planning Qrgani- 
saticn which is expected to receive big 
lir.ancial assistance from the World Health 
('•iganisation, Intcrnatioonl Development 
Association and countries who are willing 
to olter aid lor India’s development pro¬ 
gramme without any political strings, in co- 
iiperation with the local and central bodies, 
might more successfully combat the biggest 
evil of the City. 


THK KKNAISSANCE AND 
r.v sMii KAvn nil/ 

Rrscarch Fellow in Folilitul 

In Uic litfifi line of tiuiii('i(Hi'< (uloutful [Kisoriali- 
'ties llial liihloij of iiolitiml tfioiiglit pr(;-eMl> to 
us, iheto i.s hardb anyone as eniamalie Yircolo 
Macliiavelli of Klojnae. Tlieie aie 

few lliiiikeis yylio lune hern so niucli nialiyned 
by some *ir equally eulogised an'il i<lialhe(l hv 
others. K\eii ihose who s-upiyoiletl him look no 
trouble to study all his wiiting.s. Only “The. 
Prince” among I he writings of Macliiavelli came 
to be known to contain the true message of one 
of the best flowers of llie Renaissanee in Italy. 
The exisling ahnormal coiKlilioiis of the time and 
the ignorance on the part of most of the 
people, bhnkened the name of Macliiavelli for 
nearly three rentiiries till the Iblh century when 
efforts were made by sclndars to re-cstimate his 
thought in liis favour, for a very long time, he 
was considered as mysterious as the Sphinx. Some 
depicted him as a monster incarnate and others 
upheld him ns the best and purest example of a 
patriot. He was considered hy some as the dan- 
gerojus witch who showed openly how to sink 
dd'wn to the depths of inhumanity and commit the 


NICCOLO MACIIIAVELLI 

iT'I'ACllERJEE, .mA., 

Scwiire, (nlcnlla I'nirnsity 

erime most ri‘voltiii^ On ifie other hand, some 

1 • .i.'iti ri • 

was a 

satire upon the (le'-pols meant to evcitr the people 
to rehelliim so that the lyianny coulil he e.nded 
and the old republicanjsin of Koine could be 
restored. On ibe whole, Machiavelli’s doctrines 
wi re consideied eironcous. dangerous and foolish 
and Ills '‘name became in po]mlar parlance a 
tcini of oppifibiinm. ’* 

ft is iinforluiiale that Macliiavelli was estimat¬ 
ed mainly from a study of "The Prince”. Though 
the "Discourses on Jvivy” wen; occasionally ron- 
hidoted yet. generally sjieaking. the ideas of “The 
Prince” predominated the minds of the critics and 
the general readers. But when we reeollecl that 
"The J’rime” is by far the most incisive of Machia- 
velli's works, that it is also the most brilliant, that 
it imiiiniands attention as a wonderful literary 
feat aiKl that all the maxims arc put in a very 
pithy and pointed form in comparison with other 
works, we can understand this 'tendency on the 
part of the critics to isolate it and pindowft 
Machiavelli. Many great writers have had 



same fate. Dante has bean criticiseltf xety o^ten 
on a consideration of the Inferno alone. Bbt 
this o.ver-eraphasis, it has been argued, on one 
aspect only of a man's principles has done greater 
damage to Machiavelli than has been in case of 
other master minds ; for Machiavelli’s ideas do 
not admit of detached estimates. It is further 

that Machiavelli was so shocked and appalled 
seeing the unfathoniahle degeneration of the 
IfTilian people, great and small, that he had to 
give up the. lofty ideal of republicanism, so nicely 
expressed in the Discourses to the despotism of 
“The Prince". 

It is, however* true that Machiavelli wrote 
a thesis to cope with a particular situation and 
wlicn that siluatioti existed no more, his ideas 
;rppcar(Al the more abominable. Machiavelli might 
h.Tvt* beeti exonerated of the charge of villain) 
bad he assertctl only the point that the mellio'ds 
he <lcscribc<l were meant for a “new prince” 
ruling an uniulv people as they were in Italy in 
the H)lh (lenturv? Hut he made the mistake when 
he said that peo])le generally were always narrow 
and seliisli and that liiinum character was not so 
ehangt'cdde. d'hc people of a particului area re¬ 
tain the same charyetA' through all ages.- Hut 
actually there is a vital change of condition in 
which we live today from what existed in the 
U)lh century. I'hal was an age of basterds and 
brigands and vmv much justified Aristotle’s 
eonuuent that man “when separated from law 
and justice, is tin; w<nsl of all’" animals.-' There¬ 
fore the system of administration meant to curb 
these harhaiians who were masqueiading in the 
guise of men an’d who were accustomed to live 
under unspeakable lyumnies would naturally he 
repugnant to our mind trained by the system v)f 
a humane democracy and developed for long in 
that atmosphere. 

The dark hlays of the Middle Ages were 
brought to an end by two new movements called 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The Middle 
Ages experienced, with rare exceptions, alnio.st 
complete obliteration of the independent spirit of 
man in ev'cry branch of life. Stagnation and 
slow death were the eharartcristic features of 
the medieval intellectual life. Prejudice. Lngoliy 
and prohibition in every walk of life, stunted and 
checked the natural growth of thoughts, ideas 
and the spirit of man. With the sack of Rome by 
Ihe barbarians in the 5th century A.l)., the force 
that was responsible for the blooming of the 


'■finest spe'eimen oif''t^viRsailoh 
and Rome remained subjugated fpr nearly 
thousand years and darkness prevailed 
wheie on the continent of Europe. But in tl^e 
century A.D. a new life, a new faith, a new sp^ 
came into existence. It revived the old pa^tjg 
s[)iiit of Greece and Rome and adjuste^d it tO;^| 
d( mand.s of a sw iftly changing life which balp 
remained at a standstill for a thousand year|i.y^ 

The renaissance or llie rebirth of this n0^- 
life b distinguished by two facts : (i) it enuf:|i^ 
cipaled the iea.»on of man ; (ii) it created, reis 
peel and faith in human dignity and personality 
In Mdience in lOlh eenlury Italy, the firfl 
factoi leaehcil an a.slondding zenith of deviBf; 
hipment within a very short period. But unfoir<f 
Iniuilelv. l!ic second factor of love and respect' 
for the human i»ersonality was not so much prfi^^ 
mi Dent ju.sl at that time. Being free from the boilid'*^ 
age of a llious.md y ears, tlie Italinns began to 
the jtew. vaiied and rich life by questioning 
and eveiything in ait. seieiiee, eullure, religioili.'^ 
])olilies and so on and rreated wonderful thingsl 
for which the entirt- civilised world would rcipaltj' 
indebted to Italy for ever. The Renaissance also 
signified a revival of pagan scntinienl in Euro*. 
pean peoples, wliieh remaineil dormant but not 
dead due to the, impact of the (diristian faith and. 
enitiiic of the mediaeval times. The .spirit of thifti 
age was to find out ii(‘w. nnlrotftlcn roads ond' 
make all exjierinients in every field with new Ufli 
e.xjiloied ide.is. Thi! old faiths arfd beliefs, the 
frown of religion, all were cast away and men 
began to behave like “Prometheus Unbound’^ 
They were full of eonfidenre in their owft^ 
,strength and reason defying everything. 
spirit resulted in what may he calleU adventurism, 
ill ihe political aieiia. fn Italy these were the dayH, 
id the Slorzas. the Mediei.s, the Hoigias. who 
eared little aliout ]»ritici|)les. Many of these bad 
come from the lowest ranks of society. Some were, 
not even legitimate sons. Yet by sheer force and' 
craft they became rulers of their respective staleSkV 
riiey ro.se like a meteor ; hut they vanished 
like a meteor. To the men of Machiavelli’s gellpw; 
ration, drastic action was kindness berause 
eaust^l the bhiodshed and misery to end soonei^ 
Caesar Borgia, the herb of Machiavelli, may baii^ 
put the cities to the sack and slain thousands hm 
to Machiavelli all thc.se acts were not bad becausi^ 
they had jiut an end to the acts of other tyran^i- 
In that age, then, the greater the success the 



felglier the esteem of the man, The UKana. 
tfiat he adopted were out of consideration. 

The Reformation was a movement within the 
^,.<?hutch itself. It wanl(*d to purify the Christian 
/ijiaith from alien elements by which it haU become 
H-eontaininated. The Renai-ssance and the Reforma- 
were tlie two forces which transformed the 
'( ih^iiaeval times into the modern. It was during the 
i' Renaissance that unlirnilcHl faith in the omnipo¬ 
tence of leuson fiist arose and led to the belief 
that society, human nature, history and the mys¬ 
tery of life, iciuld b(,' suct’O.ssfully explained with- 
, out the slighti'st reference to religion, tradition 
“or conscience, riiere were efforts to explain all 
the.se problems, while taking for granted that 
neitlier the eternal, the supernatural nor the 
divine, need be oven hvputhelically admitted. 
•Then for the fiisl time it was asset ted, as the 
English utilitarians *diil later in the eighleenlli 
, and the nineteenth centuries, that it was w ilhin 
human reach to construct and de.stroy human 
society at our own jtlcasurc. This vain pretence 
proved fatal wlien it was put to test b) llu: makers 
of the rrcncK devolution. The English ulililarians 
were also pathetically disillusioned when their 
dreamt utopia remained as unrealised as ever i.i 
spite of ])assing vaiious l*arliamentary Reform 
Acts basdd on the utilitarian principles. 

Regarding this overeonlidence in the Italians 
pf shaping their de.stiny aeeording to their sweet 
will, Prof. Villa!i lias remarked that "we see the 
■ (q)ectaele of a great people who founded the grand 
institutions ol the Universal (ilmrrii and the Tree 
Communes, strugglAl victoriously against the 
Empire, created Christian Art. poetry, the Divina 
Commedia—and then note how' that same people 
changing its couise. t*mancipated human reason, 
initiated a new science, a new liteialure. mo^lern 
civilisation, yet simiiltaneou.sh destroyed its poli¬ 
tical instilutions and its lilterty, ronuple.il the 
Church, fell to the lowest di'pths of immorality, 
and became a prey to foreign compiest."" In the 
renascent Italy, scholastic method yielded 
place to philosophy, the principle of authority 
fell before the onslaught of free reason and exa¬ 
mination. rile study of natural science began 
and Leon Battista Albeili anil Leonardo da Vinci 
began to ex|)erimenl. With the Discovery of 
'America by Columbus, a whole new world of 
wonder and adventure was flung open. Classical 
learning revived, political science and the art of 
.war were created, Machiavelli and Guicciardini 


began to write a hew political Histoi^ in {i||^e ol 
chronicles, “Brunelleschi created a new archRec- 
lure, Donatello reslored sculpture,, Masaccio and 
a myriad of Tuscan and Umbrian pointers pre* 
})ared the way, by the study of nature, for Rap¬ 
hael and Mieliel Angelo.”^ , 

It was at the same time a period of constant 
change and transition and was h-eset with numer¬ 
ous dangers. Old institutions and faiths coUld 
hold the ground no more, but no new atid stabla 
one lul^d by that lime arisen. Each individual, left 
to his own guklance, was solely ruled by per.sonal 
intere,sf, so moial corruptioji became inevitable. 

The Italian tyrants of this period had certain 
.sj)ecialitie.s which also helped to make a very de¬ 
based foiin of life and politics at that time. Ilo 
was not necessarily of noble descent, nor even tlie 
first born of his house. He might be a tradesman. 
He was vety often a bastard, an adventurer of 
any kind, sometimes the (oiiimamler of the army. 
The most important thing was that he must have 
the guts and audacity to fac'c any situation, how¬ 
ever, odd it might be. d’be fifteenth century, in 
wliicli Machiavelli was born, saw great lyranLs 
like Boiso d'Lste at Eerrura, Sigisrnondo Mala- 
lesfci at Rimini, Francesco* Sforza at Milan, f'er- 
dinand of Aragon at Naples, and many other 
lords and princes who were all illegitimates and 
adventurers. The tyrants who were mostly 
usuipcis lived in a perpetual state of w'arfare and 
licence. Death was sudden and violent, (ionspi- 
racies, treacheries and constant fear of reprjsa's 
aiiVl of the loss of life and kingdom, made the 
tyrants behave like l/easts Id loose for a short- 
while. Wrong-doing had no limits excejit expedi¬ 
ency for personal interest. But though they did 
.not hesitate to stoop to any meamu'.‘'a to attain 
llieir end, yet when they got what they wanted, 
they could not consider them safe in their posi¬ 
tion even for a single day. They, therefore, in¬ 
dulged in the most horrible forms of crime to 
terrify the inleiAling rivals who were in many 
cases friends and members of the family of the 
tyrant, 'flic tyrant had no peace; of mind, he 
could trust no one. He had to reconquer hi.s 
kingdom and his life every moment. 

In such a background, it is futile to expect 
personal imurage, mililaiy valour or consider¬ 
ation for morality. The tyrant managed person¬ 
ally all the details of the administration and all 
arts and sciences as well as ail laws of the gov-i 
eminent were boro with him. This idea later 
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paved flie way for the artificial creation of law during the time of Machiaveili* The lib# 
by the statesmen for ruling the state instead of been reduced to a sly fox. 
its (few’s) being the product of historical and 
social forces. During ihe Middle Ages state, 
government, institutions, were consider^! to be 
the work of the Providence in which human will 
and reason played no part. But duting the 


Rrtiai.ssance everything was thought to be the 
vwrk nd man who, if foiled, could blame none 
• hut himself and fortune. Thi.s fortune was 

oonsiflered a very significant force in shaping 
man’s destiny. 

Tyrants were ^ to he found everywhere, 
among popes, rcjmblicans and Neapolitan kings. 
Becau.se of numerous inliigues and mutual dis¬ 
trust among lh»! stales, one state called for the 
aid, of a foreign country to thwart the rising 
power and fortune of another state. I’hus the 
concept of the balance of power which played a 
very important part in later international deal¬ 
ings, was created out of this unstable condition 
of Italy riming the Heiiai?sance. 

riie Italian of the RenaissatKc is a pu/zlc 
f() us. In thought and inlclleclual development, 
he belongs to our time^i. He could appreciate and 
create the finc.st s|ieciinen.s of art arul always 
felt diisgusled at a coarse altitude or to a curb 
that was not elegant or of the most finished 
kind. Bill such a man, when it came to the 
question of politics, could easily slip to a .state 
which may lie aptly dcseiihed in the worris of 
Hobbes as ".solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.’’ Bands of adventurers began to he formed 
and they sold their swords to the highest bidder. 
But these soon became insolent bullies, dictating 





The Middle Ages had no Mea of tha ; 
dern stale, of which the Renaissance laid,' 
first stone. The Middle Ages admitted no d: 
dice between the conduct of the individual 
of the public life, between private and 
morality, although the difference was then 
distinct that at any other time. The 
on the contrary recognised, even exaggerafe,^ 
this difference. In Maehiavelli wc fid*d an effori^ 
formulate it scientifically and he, by the force;0j| 
his own method, created a scienre of politics., B#i 
in doing so he pushed the difference to extre^^ 
conclusions without caring if some common ■fefc: 
lures and connections could be found between 
two ; whether both public ami private eondttOt* 
might not piuceed from a common and 
elevated jirinciple. This is the main reason w^' 
Maehiavelli was so much down-graded in tB# 
moral estimate nf different ages. : 

Bui this pioblcm of double standard bo*- 
tween private and public morality has not be<t#' 
solved even to-day. Though theoretically wo d#' 
not admit that hypocrisy should guide foreign of 
internal policies of the .state, yet in practiOBil' 
mainly in international affairs and to u certai# 
extent in domestic affairs too. the statesmen 
responsible for the formulation of slate poliejt’. 
seldom follow llu; dictates of jnivale virtue. I#; 
the so-called free democracies or in the socially 
peoples’ democracies of the twentieth century^ 
the most destructive weapons are 1/eing manQs; 
factored and sharpened every day with the sol#,’ 
intention of obliterating all the traces of lil#., 
terms to the master and beiame a greater ‘and its achievements in a few hours, though, 
menace to the state which provided for them, everyhodv jirofesses at the lop of his voice that c 
than the enemy who was to be resisted by them, he and his government want nothing hut peace;'!^ 
In such a condition, the aim of the hired .soldiers and frati-rnity. This hyporrilic tragedy is being,': 


who should belter be culled ruffians, was not 
fighting add victory, but the spoils of the war, 
the lure of the unprotected women and gold. It 
should also be noted that these were merienaries 
wdio came from outside Italy and the Italians 
themselves remained away from the hazards of 
War, thinking themselves well protected under 
the arms of these mercenaries. Valour, strength 
and self-confidence began to die down totally. 
1’he great per.sonal courage and strength as also 
the brilliant military genius of the Romans by 
which they Ivecame masters of the world in 
ancient times, were completely lost before and 


enacted in the capitals of various countries, ini': 
the majestic hall of the U.N., on the charming 
lake sides of Geneva. There are very few coh-.i 
.scienciou.s citizens—Bertrand Rus.sel is a nol^. ' 

able example,—who 'decry the crime of theht 
national government in international relai; 
lions. 

Maehiavelli is the represmilativc of thc"^ 
Renaissance in political theory. Tie was born in.' 
Italy in I'169. Italy at that time was divided into, 
five states : Naples, Milan, Venice, Flounce,I 
and the Papal state. Some of these states lilc#! 
Venice and Florence were republics; otiber#^ 
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were governed , by despots and in some two 
fprms of government alternated rapidly. In their 
Relations with one another they were involved in 
{Constant struggles earried on by diplomacy and 
:War, the latter waged largely by mercemry 
armies. 

lie cause of this political ‘division and weak¬ 
ness of Italy she was always a tempting object 
to the larger political uiiils tlial existed in (It- 
many, France and Spain, riie vaiiou.s weak 
.Italian stales or parlies invited the foreigners to 
assist them against their livuls. Spain. speeialK, 
was the power on which llx^ Popes continually 
irelic«l for the support of llieir tcni|>oral domi- 
nion in Italy. 

Machiavcili was born a citizen of Floreinc. 
where he ent<M'^d public life at ihe age of 
twenl)-iiine. In 119}’, lie became secretary lo the 
second clianci-ry, a body wbicli by the eonslitu- 
lion ol Floience al that time had the general 
'direction of ihc deparlmenl of war and of ihc 
interior. He was in this post uplo 1.512 and this 
period forms the active pari of hi-s [lolilical life. 
During th is time he was engaged in cnnduiling 
official corresponilencc! to diplomatic missions 
in other Italian slates and to powers elsewhere 
in Europe. He was also engaged in the rr orga¬ 
nisation of the Florentine militia. 

After the Ltillle of Ravena in 1.509, Spain 
, became victorious over France and with this ilia 
^ Medici power which was subdued during 
the French hegemony was again on the asi’emlency 
in Italy and Florem e though she look no dirci’t 
part in the battle that dejiosed lu'r existing rejiuh- 
liran government in favour of the Medieis in 1512. 
Machiavelli lost ids employment on ground of 
his‘repuhliraii faith and was exiled from Flor¬ 
ence. Hi.s name was involvc\l in an unsuccessful 
conspir.'iey against the then government and he 
; was put lo |)risoii wheie he was tortuied by the 
. rope and the puilov to extort confession. The 
charge against him could not he proved and so 
he was finally released. He then retired lo his 
parental farm in the eounlry-sido where he 
passed his ^days with the rustics in the day-time 
and during the night he produced those monu- 
nienlal work-, for which the whole world remenr- 
hers him. He wrote the '’Discourse on the First 
' Decade of I'iius I.ivius” an.l “Tlie Prince.” ‘’The 
^'" Prince” was began a little later than the ‘‘Dis- 
..course's” hut it was finished in 1513 while the 
“Discourses” were finished later. Machiavcili dedi¬ 


cated the book to Lorenzo de Medici with the 
hope of getting an* employment but he was toUily 
disappointed by him. He wrote other works like 
the ' Art of War” and the "History of Florence,” 
etc. In 1.521, he was given some minor political 
employment by the Medieis. He dicti in 1527, a 
hroken iicarled man. 

The litnc during which Machiavcili lived 
was full of difficulties all of which arc,found 
and niultiplieil in the ideas add life of the 
Morcnliiie Seciclary. It is naturally perplexing 
to hcliold the same man wlio in some pages 
sounds the jnaiscs of libeity and viiluc in appa¬ 
rently genuine sentiments and frank expressions, 
leacliing elsewhere the principle of treachery and 
deceit ; how to oppress the people aiid secure 
the impunity of the tyrants. It appears some¬ 
times, when we go through the pages of "The 
i’lince. ’ that Machiavelli is deiiving a hellish 
delight in giving graphic descriptions of how to 
do away totally with all the cpialilii.s for which 
human beings are dislingnished from the beasl.-i 
This is a part of his nature and his Idlers to ui‘- 
diplomal frimhl Vcllmi ahoul his amourous ven¬ 
tures when he was nearly fifty and hither of a 
few chilfiren prove that he was the typical child 
of the age of might-is-right and of almost total 
di-appearance of jiersonal and public morality 
as we iindeislund it normally. "The simple 
truth'’, ^iaid Fulver, ".shoiii of all easuislry and 
sophistry and aiuu hronistic reasoning, is that 
he enjoyed the learning of his age and applied 
it lo the liroblems riealed by the existing local 
and temporal conditioivs. that be was misled I y 
many of the errors common lo his generation and 
that he was deej*ly influenced—as a true child of 
the Renai.ssanee— by the examples of Creek and 
Roman antiquity.”’ But it must be conceded that 
though he was inflm’iiccd by these factors pro¬ 
foundly. his own original genius was not over- 
.shadowed by them. A great genius like Machia¬ 
velli is not mouiddd only by circumstances, it also 
mouJds the sliape of ihitigs. 

He was a republican for fifteen years, then 
sustaining misery and persecution for his pro¬ 
fessed love for liberty he begged to be employed 
in the service of the Medieis were it but “to 
turn a stone”," forgetting that he would have lo 
eat his words in favour of republicanism with the 
bread that might lie provided by the despotic 
Medieis. But it .should be remembered that 
when we are studying the ideas of Machiavalli 



we shouW not keep ourselves limited simply to 
usctfrtainiiig the fact whether, "‘rhe Prinre” an<l 
I he “Discourses” were written by an honest or a 
dishonest man, by a re[)ul»li(:an or a courtier. We 
should also^ measure how far his iileas can .stand 
the acnitiny of scienlifie crilicism, for he is called 
the first modern political .scientist. 

•If in al life we recoenisc a difference be- 
lw(;t.;n public and private morality (and we must 
note that everyone professes to be honest) then it 
becomes necessary to 'define the limits of this 
difference and investijrate the tine principles of 
political integrity. Hut if we deny this differeiuc 
as it has been done *by some it follows that in 
jiriiclice everything must be left to chance. That 
•would give all the jiowirs to the politicians who 
would feign the highest an'il most immaculate 
viitues hut al thi“ .same time wmild commit the 
crimes condcmnable by both public and private 
moiality. l''otmeil\ the states weie nm by aristo- 
er.ils v\ho were gnideil by education and trj^di- 
tion. But in modern times any and everyone ean 
beiome ibe rub r of the stale whetlier he is pio- 
ja rly educated or not atfd llm hackgiouud of many 
democratic lulcrs is not alwavs healthy. 'Hie impor¬ 
tance of ecrUiin mor.sJ standards ami basic prin- 
ciplc.s is essential in modc'rn poliliis to cheek ihc' 
evil designs of the pait\ system which adopt al- 
nio.st similar Machiavellian im .m« to gain their 
ends. 

It has hecn uigudd that to understand “’rho 
Prince” it is not only necessary to go to the age of 
Maeliiavelli Imt also necessary to go to his coun¬ 
try. It was inearil for Italy when she was in a 
very ahnormal situation. Even then it may bo 
doubted if it was meant for all Italy. Eor after 
a study of ibo book it appears to l.v: an csolerir 
treatise. But bis book did not remain limite.l 
within Italy. Its ideas travellctl far and wide, 
ihroughoiil Europe and all the designing rulers 
and statesmen to fulfil their cpicslioiiable desires 
e.xploiled Machiavelli’s study of a particular silua- 
linn and its remedies. Bui they did not foisee, the 
fact that Maehiavelli's prescriptions cMimot he 
applicable ccjually vvlien tbere would be a vital 
eliunge of cireuuistancc.s. It was forgotten that ibe 
“Diseourses” also contain imporiant leaehirigs of 
Maebiavelli. In other words, ibo various rulers 
for their own advantage gave proniiiienee to “The 
Prince” and Maebiavelli’s republicanism was deli¬ 
berately ignored because till the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the democratic movement was not so signi¬ 


ficant, The sixteenth aild the BeVb'nte^tfi 
ries were periods of the despots, autocrats 
absolute rulers who took from Machiavell) 
lessons vvliieh I’ould perpetuate their iron 
on llu' people. “The Prince” was translated.: 
diveise languages hut the translation sometihlCf/ 
stood ill the way of the ajiprecialion of the orlpf 
iial. 

“ I'he Piiiiee” and the “Discourses” contaSd?. 
almost the whole of Maehiavelli's iileas regarding, 
the role of the lawgiver, llie two books are nip^, 
eomplelely .separate* or distinct as argued by aomH.' 
iVol only that, both contain references to ea(^; 
other hut also each contains ideas which have 
been developed in the other.^ In a sense the two 
siipjdeiiK'iU each other to form a complete vieW 
ol .Vlaehiavelli’s political thought. 

Eioin the vc*ry hegiiming it seems that he did, 
not care at all lor the questions like the form of ■ 
govenimeiit. (iuieeiardini and (jiannotti were 
ccmeeinvd with the composition of the Senate, 
the (fieat (louneil. the qualifications of the Goit»" 
f.iloiiic r. the Signory, etc. Mac*hiavelli on the;, 
other hand wa.s iiilerestc’d in the sliAly of the' 
causes lor tin* rise and fall of nations or the states, 
how they ought to he goveriuAl and in what Way 
they might l.t* made strong and durable. 

dbe men of the Keiiaissanre were rescued 
Ironi the arena of total anareliy anti eorruptioU 
bv two important movements: the Reformation' 
and the nation stale. Both of them considered, 
man as had and incapable of doing good. Both 
wanted to make men honest and create a recoils- 
tilufeil moral and material world to live in. Maf-, 
till Luther in Geririaiiy was the leader of the 
movement of religious reform. ' 

But Maebiavelli never bothered about the 
leligioiH question in that light. He w'as interested 
ill religion to make it an instrument for the ruler 
to sd'iire obedience of the subjects. He engaged 
himself in the research of the ancient history of 
Greeie and Bonie and in the study of his owll, 
lime with a view to bringing about a rcconstitu-'! 
turn of social and political unity hy ensuring ih^^ 
vietoiy of public goo'd over private egotism. It' 
seemed to Maebiavelli that this rebirth of a sense 
of public good could not Come from the old insti*.' 
tulion which the Renaissance had destroyed. Tliis . 
was furhler eoinjilieated because of the uncotn.- 
moil wickedness ar^d degeneration of men who 
crowded Maehiavelli’s world. It was then clea^,tq . 
him that this task could be accomplished -by a«i' 
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absolute sovereign, a tyrant who, while trying to 
achieve his personal asreriHenfy, would establish 
indirectly the unity an'd order in the territory he 
would a(i|uirp. These examples can he found in 
France in l.ouis M and hi-' suciessors and in 
Spain in IVtdinand and Isabella who trampled 
iinsenipulously upon local and individual lights, 
but in this pioet'St, founded together with their 
own power, the power of the, nation hy establish¬ 
ing unity and dix ipline. 

Jn “The I’rinee” Maehiavelli has eliininate<l 
sentiment and moialitx though tin* interest to him 
was not meiely seienlifie. hut praelieal too. Mis 
method was eonsislent and l(»giral. To develop 
his own lhe«)r\ ar#fl to ser\c the end he set Lx’fore 
him. he hashed it on the peiversion (d lujman 
eharaeter. Kven in the Discourses where the ten¬ 
dency is to dJinire a lepublicaii goveinment, he 
felt enthii.siasfie alxmt the shrewd methods 
applied hv the Hojrian luleis. d'hi-' a-peet w.is 
fully developed in the pages of “The Piime. ’ 
Maehiaxx'lli had over-confi'detn e in the eapat ily 
of man as he was imbued with the true spirit of 
the Henaissanct*. Failure ua.-' the seal of Divine dis¬ 
approval to him and to the Italians in general of 
that peiiod. “It was ahn<ist a sin. Sufficient \ei- 
.satility of character, thus imdeistood, would impiv 
a perp(‘tual adju.stmenl of means to the netrls of 
the nininent. the iddlity to leveise a policy or a 
principle, ul the call of expcdienev. and a readi¬ 
ness to eotnpromi.-e oi tenouiue, the ideal. ’'^ 
There is failure heeausc the.ie is unwillingiie.s-' to 
change with the wind. Kxleinal forces aie too 
strong to he legulated hy the individiMl's own 
inner principles. Therefore, he who is veisatile 
arid wi.se enough to reali.se the need ol the moment 
w*ould art aeeoidingly and would command the 
“stars and fate”. Needless to say that such rea¬ 
soning led to dangerous Uoelrines in pedilieal 
thought and action. Morality as a eoiue[)l inde¬ 
pendent of all worldly succe.c-s and failure lost all 


its importance. A fulcr was to remember that he 
was living ih a world which he had not mrfdh and 
he could not he held responsible for what was 
existing. He, therefore, need not be alarmed at 
the posfeiliility of departing from a particular 
principle if it were imperative. Which meant that 
any fixed notion of right and wrong was outside 
the art of (iovcriinieiU. 

J\bu fiiavclli's admiration for sntiq<iity, 
his indifference to Christianity and his hatred for 
Papacy, clearly prove that lie writ* iiiflucnctM 
I'V paganism. He always advised his prince to 
he virtuous aiM to him virtue meant the rourage 
and etieigv to do both gooVl and evil. It is al¬ 
together iliffeieiil from the (Jhiislian conception 
of goodness and vitUie. lie cannot he wholly 
blamed if he has failed to show rc.speel to the 
chnreh. Apart from the laet tlial most despicable 
erime.s were committed in the most sacred temple 
<d (Jod in Komi’, the view expressed hy Machia- 
velli in "The Prim e” that faith riee<l not be kept 
willi the wicked or the herelii'. was practised by 
the (Imuh itself wlieii it violated the safe conduct 
of lluss at (ioiistaiKc anti of /Mfoiiso of Ferrara 
in Rome. 
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MAJRY PARKER EOLLETT: PIONEER IN MANAGEMENT THEORY 

Hv NAIJKNDKA K. SKTIIl 


In the historical development of rnana-'eniont 
lilerattire, Mary Parker Kolletl l>elriii»s to lliat 
ardent f^ioup of thinkers who have idiailified 
lliemsclves with tlie slrfdy of ‘'oijiatiisatioe.d 
university” add human relationships lather than 
with closely-defined administrative teehniipjes v>i 
narrow husiness policies. As su<h. she appears 
both as a social jihilosoplier and us a business 
institutionalist. 'Hie first liait reveals itself in her 
rf![.*eated assertions ahoni ‘ the prohlems of esta- 
hlishin^ and niainlaininp human co-operation in 
the conduct of an enterpiisi-. ’' Am the sccoirl 
clement is cleai in her emphasis on the e.xpei - 
mental natiiie of husiness” and the siiinif'- 
< ance of indiisiiy in the lid of human activity " ’ 
Hut, hein>; a {ireal helicvcj in the all-eiuhraciuir 
virtue of io-ovdinalion and inlcjiralion, sl'^' 
avoided lifiidilv in her manajiement thinkine,. 
Tt) her. business ie|*rcsei aAi a preat institution 
and the soi'iolofiical system of individual co¬ 
operation a preat structiiie of manage]iai im¬ 
portance. Collahoialiii^ on lhis> fiamewoik. she 
developed hei iheoiv of human action vvliidi ex¬ 
pounded ‘’the basic liiiman emotion-, and fore?? 
that underlie the pioccss of organization. ' 

As a matter of fact. Maty Parker Folleii 
was not a ‘’Imsiness woman.”' She was initially 
interested in political iiislilutions and the oijraii- 
ism of the {governmental maehineiy. bhe had 
written on various piditical idcolojiics and In J 
gained acclaim as a ‘distinguished politicd 
scientist."'* It was. indeed, rather late in her 
creative years that she turned her atten¬ 
tion toward business writings and indusltial lec¬ 
tures. This phenomenon might lead one to pei- 
ceive a good deal of contradiction anti paradox in 
her writings. But, fiwtunately enough, such is 
not the ca.sp. She hrfd developed a hroaii perspec¬ 
tive in her socio-economic and political state¬ 
ments and as Urwick says, “a life time’s contact 
with practical social work and a profound intcicst 
in modern psychology had given her mind a prac¬ 
tical simplicity.”" Thus, both hy practical eru¬ 
dition and by an intuitive stale of mind, she was 
weli-equipp^ to analyze modern businesa situa¬ 


tions even while .she was engaged in her political; 
wiitings. Further, it can also he shown that 
acute philosophical grasp of business administr#’- 
tioii was })resent in an emhryo form at this stage 
ol lici cieative life.** 

I’nn Inxkr-Orcanic t'.oN'riNuiTY 

Her initial pre-occupation with political sub* 
jeels and do( trinc.s 'diil not dislotl her vision be- 
eau>e she did not allow; her political overtones to 
eel lh(* better of her olijective analysis. We do, 
iiovvcver, limi enough instances in her later busi¬ 
ness writings that show heyond douhl the writer a 
initial love anil 'devotion for political topics, bw*' 
the polities there is not that of groups or of a 
parlieular time, hut, it is of mankind, and for 
all limes. ' !she gieally extended her interests and 
encfgies anti her managerial wiitings take the 
enliie mankind and the whole universe as their 
aetion-eenlies.'" 

Though her writings are markeld hy an in¬ 
horn siniplieily of approach and a common frame, 
of relereiice. she was hy no means a believer in 
the ac'cpted and the ovcily traditional modes of 
managerial luliaviotii. She Itiok her illustrations 
from evciyday eoimnon occurences and adapte«« 
the .-anic to imsine-s silualioiis." She breathed 
a new vi.gor into these eonmion incMents and 
Iranslalcfl these into something of sustained import 
lance to business, It was this experimentaJ 
charader of htr wiitings that symbolized her 
•‘.social experiments.”'- Ami, again, she was a 
pioneer in her empliasi.s on the human factor ui; 
management. The tiaditional mode of thinking 
up to her day was more in tune with a limited, 
leclmique-oriculcVJ management. .She opened BC 
the fiekl and broadened its vlimensions to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Her strong upholding of the indl- 
vidual behaviour-pattern, group thinking, conti- 
imous decision-making, etc., are some of the 
salient aspects of her anIi-lrJditional beliefs.** 

It is, indeed, an irony of modern* manage- 
nunt scholarship that relatively little critical 
attention has been paid to her writings. In spitd 
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ol thto almosl: prophetic viewpoints that she 
developed and in spite of the advanced state of 
her thinking/'* incklern critics have on the whole, 
paid scMfit attention to her rather limited output. 
It seems that inanageinent writers have paid 
greater attention to less creative persons than 
Follett. And, it is we, indeed, who are the loseis 
for it. A study of her writings, analyzed iti a 
two-dimensional &e«pienee of iiislorieal importanci' 
and moilern ap[)liealion, can peiliap.'- reveal not 
only the grealne.ss of her approach hut bring us 
nearer to a clear perception of some of our own 
follies and dinwhacks in our management themes. 

Essential Tit emes 

Merrill has remarked ahout the profnndit\ 
of Follett's writing.s and has indicated the ex¬ 
treme directne.ss characterizing her apprt)ach that 
makes "making .selections from it a major pioh- 
lem.”*' Yet there were certain recurrent theini's 
which she emphasizr^l in her wiitings. Here, we 
will present some of her original vi«'wpoinl.s and 
e.ssential tlu^mes. 


The very aim of “organizational engin^ring*!'-’ 
is to achieve control through effective unity.- Tire 
nature of this unity is also termed as “total rela¬ 
tivity” by Eollctt in a later study.*'* Follett con¬ 
ceptualized the jirocess of control through co¬ 
ordination as an all-inlegratlng organism which 
fuses the various aspects aujll components in a 
single unified entity, rhe coju'ept of total rela¬ 
tivity or effeetivo unity, whicli occurs rather 
often in her writings is a major contiibutiori to 
the advancemcnl of our thinking about the orga¬ 
nizational processes. 

Secondly, Fitllclt believed very strongly in 
the ever-changing and revolving aspect t)f our 
life. To her. the dynamic process of fhange pas 
tile sole reality and everything was subject to 
this phenomenon of change. She emphatically 
says. "Decision is only .i Tnoini'iit in a [)ioccss.'’-" 
It is in this intci])rclalion of ‘decision-makin!', 
and llic impact of "change" on it that the psych.?- 
logieal eharactt'r of her wtilings heemnes at onc^ 
clear.-' She canied ihi.'- ihotighl consistenll> 
and adapli'd it well to hei Liter indusliial writ¬ 
ings and Ici lures. 


Co-ordination 


Conflict 


Follett’s intense belief in co-ordination and 
integration led her to emphasize the follow-ing 
four main principles of organization : 

1. Co-ordination by direct contact of the ivs- 
ponsihle [leojile concerned. 

2. Co-ordinati<»n in llie early stages. 

3. Co-ordination as the reciprocal relating 
of all the factors in a situation. 

4. Co-ordinaliori as a continuing process."’’ 

<■ Urw’ick has studied thc.se four principles at 

length and 'devoted a great deal of attention to 
various outer forces that led Follett to establish 
this frame.*" However, he has called these as the 
“four kindx of co-ordination”"* while they, in 
fact, constitute only four decrees t)f co-ordination. 
Conceptual add internal differences l/etween these 
do not exist ; they only reveal the four different 
stages that co-ordination can achieve in “a scheme 
of self-adjusting interests.”"* Follett has also 
distinguished between collective control and col¬ 
lective self-rorilrol.2‘* Sijlf-control implies the 
generation of control from within, rather than 
imposed by an outer body. To her, the process 
of , co-oWination is one of “interpenetration” 
;fifMich cannot be enforced by an outside body.**' 


Though she gave a great deal ol attention tc. 
the integrative unity of hiisiness institution, she 
did not ignore the paradoxical ntituie of conjUci. 
Her thesis is that the role of conflict can he 
functionalized by jiosilive incasiues and that itj 
negative inipllcalious can be minimized by “sell¬ 
ing it to work for us.”-'* She suggests three 
main ways of dealing with confliet ; domina¬ 
tion, compromise and inlegralion.*" She exa¬ 
mines the pathological issues arising out of eon- 
flict arfd its anli-dote namely inlegralion. Th" 
theme of ‘progressive diffeiings"-'* that she sug¬ 
gests has a gieat managerial potential. Not only 
on the social level, hut also on an intei'national 
level, the concept of non-aggressive, peaceful, 
progressive differings provides us with a signi¬ 
ficant tool lor human relationship and adjust¬ 
ment. She also examines the relevance of symbo¬ 
logy in conflict and adjustment and in doing 
this, anticipates much of the present work in 
this area.-"' Follett’s contribution in the study 
of “constructive confUcl”'*** merits special atten¬ 
tion both in its social dimensions as well as in 
its industrial implications. The apparent social 
issues emanating from conflict are organizational 



^Ui-hiirrtKtti), ill-definod communicational pattern 
ari'd* tlif*intr’gi'ati(jn of llie. in(orfl)ofion-flow. And, 
llie olivious inihi-lrial aspo\'ts are tlie increased 
hostility between power ;.';roiip.s. authorilalive 
clip Uion and overly zealous reliance on control. 
l»\ her eonscioua ernph.H&ia on the conslructive 
as-pecU of conflict, .'•he lue^ eitaL'led the business 
adnwni.-liatois to vievt ihe.sc .socio-indu.sliial fac- 
loi,* in.a proccs;, of ' ie\aluallott. whereby the 
,eK(na;;< rial \uh;es uiiderl) inp these issues eaii he 
fully e'funitied. Follett sii,sses ihc .siyj'ijicant 
htilu’.r flian tfw ilmnuilic Iralaics-''- of the issues 
and ihu.'i Comes \ei\ eb.-se to a clear pcir:e))tion 
v'l the s()-e,dled “imlustilal paradox."-** 

• 

• (OA-il'M’ 

*i!r' ,i\ -lie olf< IS a slrihiiip insipht into 
(lit tiahii of iuim.ui ielaiouis !o, explojinp in 
diplh the eoiicepi of “oieaiiizoli.ai i-iipineeiin;’ ’*^ 
fspi l iallv in ii-- ( oii'-e-il-oi i. iilcd o’.erlones. Wh-rt 
'■ eonseiit ami hoa ilo.-s it dillei from pass've 
yurlii ipation y is it l!ie sole answer to the 
liil.-iiiiiia of eonfliei i ^'he i om eplualizes consent 
a.s an inactive slalcmenl ot failh and says that, 
“eoiisent of the pov<*nicd (is i not an adequate 
expression of demoejaev f)n llm other hand, 
she defines pailieipation as a process “relating 
the jiai'ls .so that you have a workitip unit"**'* and 
then goes on to distinpni.4i moie vividly bi'tween 
eon.senl and parlieipalion.*' 'This is an imporl''iit 
conlrihnliou to the modern behavioral seiciicf; of 
“consent cnpincetin;;"-*-'' and the allied fields of 
commimiealion theory and human relations in 
management. 

Another of Follett’s major contribulions to 
the .study of modern administrative behavior is 
that she preseiitc'd a strikingly original concept 
of pov^er and its ri'lalionship to aulhniily.'*** Hy 
the very nature of its meaning and rather dubi¬ 
ous semantical implications, /micer creates dis¬ 
turbing illusions in the minds of most students. 
Is power a 'destruelive phenomenon or is it a 
{undamcntnl coneept in administration ? Follett 
believes that power is “simply the abiity to make 
things happen, to be casual agents, to initiate 
change.”^*’ A significant point is made when she 
makes a distinetion between power and strength.^^ 
Power need not necessarily be the sole function 
of strength ; it might generate even from one’s 
weakness. In other words, power as a functional 
concept is not relative to or dependent on one’s 
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strong points af^ high position.' Shd . 

clear when she identifies the “urge to 
with the satisfaction of being alive.^** Power, 
I'olletl's j>ers|ieclive, becomes an accOinp«nfep'< 
nifiil of our very existeucc ; l)olh the strong 
the weak eaii excrcLse it and thus benefit from ihspi' 
application, 'ibis wide approach to power opcia’^ 
up iieHcr dimensions anri bigger aspects of tfrifi'Vf 
Concept which might prove lo he advantageous 

a business svieicly.** ''i.> 

COXTROI, AND AUTilORITY 

Hie question of l oiitrul and authority, tob,.; 
lias Ixi-u titiiled in an experimental nature in hcf,* 
wiitings." I lie idea of a supieme control or,ft’ 
final .lulhority i.s foreign to her thinking. Her, 
lailh in functional authority and functional reS-'" 
jioiisihilili leads lie) to appiaise tlie environment 
wheic “eaeh indivifhial has final authority fof' 
his ow,n allolldd task.’"*’ She emphasizes th© 
weaknesses iiiheteiii in a process wlu'ie “the pre*.'. 
sideiit delegates aullioi it) . The [ihrase “ddte*' 
gated aiilhoiiiv ' would impiv lliat “your chief 
e.xccutive Ini', the "right’ to all the authority, but., 
tlial it is irseful It) ^rlelegalo some of it.”'*’ In her 
coneept. authority belongs lo the jol) and stayft/ 
with the job.’'* A])(l tlien. slie expresses in clefty ' 
terms that “delegation of authority should be fttl 
obsolete e.xpression."'*' What did she actm^^y 
))iean by this 'i Did she stand for a centredil^-’ 
inoile of enterprise ^b. She suggests a fuDft* 
lional b)'eak-flow)) of aulborily^ whereby 
person doing a |)arlieular tiperution would 
n)and full authority over the [)hasc of the job.\ 
She hiings the |)oi)il to its logical rationale By r 
*ter)ul)ig authority as “a matter of interwosv*' 
itig”-'* in keeping with the essence of organization 
which is the interweaving of functions. She 8Ug*'- 
ge.sts two sig))ifieaf)t points of departure by in* 
Irodueing the concept of “cumulative autho*' 
rity"’- and. “the system of cross functioning.”®^ 

In this franicwork. her analysis of power, cOBp 
trol and authority reaches deeply into the realn»^ 
of siM'iologv, psychology and poitical disciplinW. 
which, in turn, imparl new dimensions to the 
knowledge of management. 

ft 

Leadership 

Follett has treated the process of leadership 
at length in her various papers.®* I..eadey8hip 
constitutes an area of inquiry where the various 
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.(disciplines of human learning come together in 
/|t unified coiiccjil. ['Dllelt's analysis of leader¬ 
ship <)ff( Is an fileelii; appiuatl) to the study of 
thb idiii. She invalidates most of then cunent 
thinking alanil the limetiuiis of the chief execu¬ 
tive and a ieadci'."' Ih'i' rjeiinition of a leader 
as ‘'the man who can show that the older is inl(’- 
gral to the sitiialion ' oieiilh gieal attention. Her 
cnijiha'-is on the ‘ law <d the siliiati(m ’ makes 
leadeishij) a fun(.lioiiai coiicepl and not an autho¬ 
ritative',do;tma. Her idea ol a hauler is one who 
“can see it vvhoie’’ and "to wlnnu the total inlci- 
relanalncss is tnosi (leai " and this is omi more 
valid extension ot hci flicoi) of husiness inte¬ 
gration.'^ 

She distineiiishcs between the three positive 
a.spects of leadershi]». nami). the leadership oi 
function, the leadership of jiersonaiity and tin; 
leadership of jnisilion.''' f he visionatv aspects 
of souiui fanelional leadeishi[) are jraramuunt in 
her coneept wlien she savs tlinl. “the ni(.)st sue- 
ces.sful leader of all i.s one who sees anolher i)ic- 
turo not yet uclijali/ed. "''' In a later pajrer, she 
introduces a lU'vv aspect of hanlership t'ntitled 
‘■inulti])le leadership'’'" hv whuh she refers to 
the role ol h'sser leaders in the ii/ihistrial pr'rs- 
piTlive. Irderlwiiied with her detailed exposi¬ 
tion of lire vatioirs foues eoni[iiisitrg the con¬ 
cept of leadershi[i is lire thread of “the eomnion 
purpose”’’’ wliieh unis tin(inghottl her writing-. 
I'olletl eariieij hci point ol eo odination and inte¬ 
grative iinitv in alnio-l every jihase ol business 
operation and her stcdeiiiciil.s on [cadeisbip too, 
are no i.xu'plion to this tiiie.'- 

W'(' lidve ixairdne l tin' ess(>ntial themes of 
Foll»;1t's writings in ihi.'- srclion of the study- 
Her id. 'as on ((j-oidinatioir. ronflift, eotisi'nl 
engineering, power, authoiilv, organisation and 
leadership ofler a striking eoiisisti'iiey of thought 
uud eontiniiilv of logic. In fact, her new ration¬ 
ale on serial jiulgment ami managerial values is 
30 novel ill its op.; that I rwit'k has tr'inied it 
a ‘■ini'irlal revolidioti.”'’’ lids opinion, however, 
is not shared hy Iwt) erilies Merrill and ilopf, 
respectively, 'lire former concedes profound 
truth ami eoirv Iiieing realism to her but still 
finds tilt' “infltienr'e of hayol, Taylor and Gantt”'"* 
in her pa|)ers. ’fire latter. tlrv)ugli willing to rail her 
a “dislinguiiIll'll political .stmlent. pbilnsophcr, 
and student of business administration”, is against 
assipung her a position ns “a pioneer in scienti¬ 
fic management.”**" 


CttNCl,US10N 

Tire earlier socio-political and the latef mana¬ 
gerial ihcmi's, as rr'fleeted in the writings of Mary 
I’aiker l‘’oll<'tt, display a striking sequential Vleve- 
lopment of lier liusiness Jdeologies. She remains, 
in es'scnee, a slatr'suian among business thinkers 
and a peree})live poilietan among organi/ational 
expeils. Her pioneciing ideas in the realm of 
eo-oidiiuition, eonfllel. consent, eoutrol and' 
aulhority. ami leadi'iship, convince modern 
.'-eJinlarship about the validity and justification 

of the multi-dimensional focus of her universalist 

< 

approach. 

Her deep-sealed theories of managerial 
oig!tni/,alion, creative integration and circular 
bf liav ior are as niucli true today as they were 
novel when they first appeared. l’h<- present 
age. with all its it'Hiateh-cenlrr'd intellectual 
curiosity, psychological inttovalion and automated 
wisdom, e.tn still distill a good amount of practi¬ 
cal thiirkirig and sound eoncepltial business ad¬ 
vice liotn Mary I’arkcr l'’ollctl's wrilitrgs. They 
ntitv lark lire nrodertt overly an.xions ‘‘par<icu- 
laii'-lic'’ irotions, but they abound in visionary 
judgment and univcisid coi.ecpls—the real inte¬ 
gral mairagcmcnt view. 
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LIFE WITH A!V AKTIST 


llY MKS. DKVI I’UASAJ) HOY ClIOWDIILin 

Vll 


Dkvi uotk brill!; s.!) iimrli in (Irnian.'l 

rillirr in llir fomi nf ml or lilrrmy rnlorpiist', 
his iniinr frri(iicnlt\ daWs llir .illriilion of tho 
piililir. 'i hi' (lr.'>irr In iinrsli^atr (his man is, us 
is lo ill' rX|)rrlrd, lathrr [nolifir. l.>ul llir [iholo- 
grapiis of ihr aili.-l whirli aiiprar iiiLermiLlcnll) 
in thr jouinals in ronnrrlion witli his woik and 
the runioiirs dial air woven around his name, dj 
not pM'sriii him as a very inviliri" jirrsonaliiv. 
Vi't ii'irsistihlr l•n^iosity Ininas many a stranj^cr 
to tlir |»trinisrs of ihe Srliool and our rrsidetice. 

Yisilois rumr lo our jilace al <i*dd hours— 
not alwiav' lo nnrl llir arlisl but for ihc sake, of 
sifilit serin,!;, if I ma) .say so. The School of Arts 
ift mufli lalkrd of. It is a fashion to pay a visit 
lo the place. 

Once a ‘trnlirman from Jlrnral came to 
Madras in ronuertion with some danoc recitals. 
One cveniii” hr look it into his head to pay a visit 
to our artist. When the watrhman announced his 
presence, he was inmirdialely lokl to usher him 
in. My luishatfd f;ave him a cordial reception 
which encouraped ihc .slranper to repeal his 
visibs. Thouph he looked lalher dubious and 
funny at the oulsel. hr praduaily changed his 
altitiidi; and became less reserved. One day he 
could not check himself any longer and came out 
with the thought that wras disturbing his mind : 
“Whv was Devi Prasad so easily accessible ? 
Does he not know that it eliminates the aw'c 
which encircles his name so long as he remains 
unapproachable to ihe general public ! fibs posi¬ 
tion demands a certain amount of isolation.” To 
substantiate his view he cited the instance of 
another public figure who kept himself aloof from 
all social contacts. Though 1 was tjuite amused 
at the time, an after-thought made me wonder 
whether there was not some truth in what he 
said. For I have noticed on several occasions that 
men who came with trepidation before the stal¬ 
wart figure of the artist with his severe expres¬ 
sion, liecarne hold enough to assert themselves, 
the moment they found that the veil of mystery 
hacF been lifted from his person. 


Then thcie were ihe voimg tourists, men 
and wniiicn. who came lo nif'ct Devi Prasad and 
p.iv ihcii loiiccls lo him. They harl some sort 
of coiiiiciliim willi Santinikolan. the place where 
dll' g'.-ui poet of out land—Kahiiidranalh Tagore 
—hjicnl mo.st ol in's life. ' Their loyally lo 
the pnei made iiii'in blind lo ibc defects of t^he 
in.slilulion. To ibcni all (liat w^as connected w’th 
lln* name of Tagore was beyond criticism. The 
>'iillui'':a''ni in lids icspccl was more pressing 
among the woiiicii mcnibi'is of llic party. When 
m\ husband denied the existence of Tagore 
music, as -jach- an'ording to him it W'as a 
mixluic of old classiial tunes with the folk songs 
in a crude form, on which llic poet experimented 
to populari/c llie song's written by him—the 
voiiiig ladies vvi'ii' shocked licyond words and in 
ihi'ir excitement tried to’ prove by argument the 
falsiiy of his b'clief. Hiil when the arti.sl squash¬ 
ed Ihem al eaeli (toinl, oni' of them rfdmilled 
inosi pallu'lieally that .she was ineapahle of argu 
ing with him and that she would bring another 
who shared her eoiivietion lo do so. At which 
my husband followed the only course left lo him 
and that was to wilHdraw from arguing and turn 
the trend of the eonversation. 

Mr. Waveriey Nichols, author of the ‘Verdict 
on India’ jiaid a visit to the artist’s studio in the 
School without the latter being aware of the fact. 
Perhaps hi.s motive was to give surprise visUs 
to the places of importance in order to present 
them to the public of the western countries in 
their true colour. In his enthusiasm for the 
mission he carried his experiment lo the extreme, 
lie recorded his impression about Devi Prasad 
after seeing him at his workshop, if I may give 
that name to his studio, and without even peep¬ 
ing into the room where the artist’s finished 
works were exhibited. We were, therefore, sur¬ 
prised to learn from a friend that he hati given 
a page to Devi Prasad in his book describing 
him a.s a brilliant conversationalist and hardly 
touching the subject for which he is known 
throughout ljulia and abroad. If all Mr. Nichol’s 



verdicts were based on such inadetjuate inspec¬ 
tions, one couSd not be blamed if one doubted 
whcthci' his judgment was dependable. 

On another orcasion a judge of the Madi'iS 
High Couiil, an Englishman, came to see the 
artist while he was busy modelling. Since the 
peon had definite orders not to disliirh him on 
any ‘accounl, he most ])olilcly explained his poi-:i- 
tioif lo'llie gentleman. A jiMge to go back because 
the artist was busy, and a white man to boot ! 
It was unthinkable. So be took the law into bis 
oivn hands and knocked violently at llie door ol 
the studio. 'I'be doi^' rame slightly ajar and a 
imfd-besniPared figure in khaki ajiroii ramc out. 
fh% looked tired and preoceupied. That be was 
'displeased at the <li.=tnrbance wa.s evident from 
bis expression. 

“Vcs. what can I do for you ? " said he. The 
judge retoited in a \e'ie(l lone : “Will 
please tell iNIr. ( howdluiry that .lustiee I). is 
wailing to see him ?” 

Villen ilic man in the kluiki apron declare 1 
bimscil to be the wniil'il indivJ.'Inal. the Englisb- 
ni.iii was fill ions and went away with a tbieat to 
report him to the Pti^niltal for plavinu the fool ! 
In all probabililv be (li-covered the truth l.’;'foie 
he c.iiiiid the lineal into el lee I .nu! enr-ed the 
tioveintnejil which put at llii' head of an iii'-liln- 
tion a man nlm--" piopcr j)|.!ce >houl.l Inne lii:'.ii 
with iho'C v\ho were nnmi.ilK dcraneod ! 

I'citig ih(' wife (d an arli'-l. I have a few 
atlvanlages to coimtei -h.dance rn\ mimcK'ns 
diiii( ullics. It is init teslin;.' to he pvc.‘-cnl at the 
me('iing> of reputed ^lei-.cmalities and undoubted 
Iv I enjov this jirivilege. Sri llariT^dranalli 
Chaltoiiadhvax a. a well known poet of India, has 
tile sporadic inspiration to vi‘-it onr ailisl. 'J’heii' 
ideas and altitude towards life ai'i' poles apart 
and \ct they ihoronghh enjoy each other's com¬ 
pany w’lnn they meet. They have one common 
ground and that is. iliev are both in love with 
music. When the poet comes to our place, the 
rooms vibrate with the .sound of classical Ilindus- 
ihani music. Ilarindrannlh was aware of niy hus¬ 
band's love for the art hut he Ltd a pleasant sur¬ 
prise when be found how well the artist’s ears 
were trained to respond to and take up the strains 
of any tune that be sang. ^Tol having learnt scien¬ 
tifically Devi Prasad does not open bis mouth in 
public but with a sympathelic listener by his side, 
he becomes completely oblivious of his drawbacks 


and throws his sonorous voice inlb the air. 
start exclamations of appreciative words sach'.ai 
sufjnxh, buhul uchha, duilo bhai from both 
liie little limepicre goes on tickling away ihl 
hmii s hut who < ares to listen to that ? All WdrI 
Inis to wait when artists are inspired. 

We have occasional visits from yet anoth^ 
lovci- (if music. Ibis is Sri Dilip Kiiinar Roy ft 
I’.imlicheiiv. 'J Inare very raie, of couiaSl 
since in this ease also nothing common existi 
h(tween tin- two men except ihcir zeal for muaiil 
Ifiiip Kuniai is a believer in the theory of renuh, 
(iation while Devi Prasad worships Shakli,-y 
inaniftslalinit ot jiower in any form. To him lift 
is all real and every hit of it must he lived to th( 
brim. Negation of life finds no place in h?( 
tlmughl-i. Dili]! Kumar usually sings hhafah 
s.nigs ill praise of Cod, whose tunes arc in most 
eases of a lighter strain. Devi Prasa'd looks fot 
pure elassics. to he sung in the thungri style, 
w hii h hijiigs ill his mind’s eye the figure of ; 
lic.iulifnl woman each of whose movements 
beguiles and in^iiires the man. 

Another nneoninion personality who psys 
annual \i--ils to our bungalow is Sadhu Omkai 
from N'andi Hills, in Mysore State, lie began his 
life as a levointionarv under the banner of Sri 
Aniohimlo Clmse of Calcutta, the Sage of Pondl* 
(henv a^ Ik' is called now. He was convicted 
wliilc \eiy voinig for romplieilv in some case 
of that pci id'll and spent a long span of Ins life 
in captiv ilv. J w ici' ho allcmjited to cseajie from 
pii-'on and was lecaptnred. As a result Ills period 
ol ine.uccialion was eiih.mced. While in jail hfe 
ontlnok on life underwent a thorough change and 
lie started what lie called his life of snUliana. It 
i*- iniiii'sllng to hear liim repeat the story' of Tiis 
lih '^ expt lit ni l's. He is a thinker. When he 
come,- wc have anini.itcd discoursc.s on philoiiO^ 
jiliiral siilij 'cls. f. as often is the cast', remain in 
die hat k'. roum! ami try to amass as much wi?- 
dom as me receptive powers w'ould permit me to 
do. Sodhnji is very aocommodaling, yet at times 
even he finds it difficult to aeeejit all the vieyfjl 
of the ailist as gospel liulh. Hut indomitable 
Devi Prasad asserts himself till the end. 

1 must now deseribe an incident connected 
willi an nnexpeold.l personage. This was none 
other than the Countess of Willingdon, then 
Vdeerene of India. She came to pay a visit to 
Madras, the place where she spent a considerable 
period of time when T,.ord Willingdon was the 
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't j^vernor, for which City, I presume, she harf a occasion, the stiltdkintB who passed by thice#' 
iHoft corner in her hearl. furtive glance at'their guru tg. examine his 

, ... Jt was the inoiitli of Deecmher. The Christ- 'Icn transformation. But no sooner had they fi*.- 
■Biaa hoiiilujs were about l<i commence. My od their eves on him than tlieir expression 

husbaitd was packing up hia things to go to changed into tlial of wonder mixed with am«se- 

Ootacamund to do some Covernment job. I had mcnl. In order to conceal an outburst of laugh- 
no inicjilioii to stay hai k. Since Ooty would be ter, they turned their heads and hurried away 

too told I decided l<i go to Bangalore' with our fmm the })lace. This disconcerted the artist, but 

son. he had no linn; to make enquiries and bring 

M) bufhani! took a fancy to some Persian them to task for their funny and unmannerly 

cajjHls add punha'-ed a few for our drawing beliavioiii. He looked daggers at them and bit 

room. 'I liese 1 bad no desire to leave at tbo bis lip.s with suppresseW anger. A doctor friend 

mercy of ihc rat-. Since wc were not aware of who was slaying at tlie premises discovered the 

a “I'kM Pipci” vvlm could rid us of these pests, root of all this trouble. He pointed out, to the 

we had to take to the only course left. We rolled perplexity of the artist, that one of his S((;ks 

tlictri up with napthabiie balls after .spraying was white while the other was black ! Wbat was 

them well with Flit. (I). 1). T. still being an to be done? There was no lime to lose. Quick 

unfamiliar sub.stania', I and then dumprtl them came the inspiration of the artist. He brougb* 
OH the chaiis. his black pigment and inslrmied the friend how 

I left for Bangalore a day or two before my to turn wliite into black by some bold touches 
husband, being ((uite satisfied with my pre- of the brush ! ll must have been a sight to see 
('autlonaiy measures. The mornitig of the day the doctor kneeling b<?sWe the artist and per- 
ihe School was to ebrse the artist received a forming the task briskly. For the first time and 
phone message' from the Government House to perhaps for the last, the hands which were prae- 
say that the Viccrieiip was coming to .see bis lised in holding the surgical instruments held 
work and the School. He was in a fix. Within the brush of an artist. 

an hour’s lime be had to arrange the classes Peculiarities and abnormalities are the ha.sic 
which were in a disrupted condition, spread the foundations of my home. While people have lo 
carpets in his drawing room and bring it to its move about from place to place in search of 
normal stale, and last but not least, make him- variety and entertainment, change of scenes and 
self presentable to leccive the guest. atmosphere is a normal event of my everyday 

When he came dow'n quite ready for the life. 
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Individual And Collective Morality 
And Honour 

(The Modem Review, July, 1909) 

There are many things which are 
cohsLdered criminal in individuals but are 
said’to be justifiable, even glorious in the 
case of nations. A man who commits 
murder and robbery is a criminal, but 
nations undertaking aggressive wars of 
conquest and tl^eir leaders are considered 
heroic. Lying is dishon<iurable in an indi- 
\^idual, but diplomacy, which is often ‘lying 
for the good of the State’ is thought harm¬ 
less and necessary. Backbiting and tale¬ 
bearing are considered mean, contemptible 
and dishonourable in individuals, but are 
encouraged by the State. Evesdropping 
and opening,and reading other people’s 
letters are dishonourable when private 
persons do these things, but it is allowable 
for the agents of a State to do them. But 
whatever the state ^of public opinion may 
be to-day, the men who do these criminal 
and dishonourable things, whether as pri¬ 
vate individuals or as agents of the State, 
certainly become degraded and corrupt. 
And those States which require such agents 
in large or increasing numbers, are rotten 
at the core and cannot long endure. 

In society loo, and in the commercial 
relations of nations, there are similar things 
calling for comment. For instance, unres¬ 
tricted competition, the regulation of wages, 
by the simple rule of supply and demand, 
are considered quite proper. But morally, 
how are these defensible ? If your brother 
has to starve owing to these commercial 
and industrial methods of yours, are you 
not responsible ? A commercial or indus¬ 
trial war may be as cut-throat an affair 
as actual warfare; and the payment of 
starvation wages by capitalists, is not far 
removed from robbery. 

Official Threats 

Lord Morley has, through his Under¬ 
secretary, threatened to take drastic steps 
7 






to punish “those who Were exdt£a^v| 
loyalty while themselves keeping 
backg!round.’;' He was of opinion 
was necessary for the safety of the 
that these rebellious agitations and Wall 
of feeling should not be permitt^^ 
attain maturity. We are sorry we 
congratulate his Lordship either on 
sources of his information or on the wis 
of the steps he proposes to take. Thejj^H 
no rebellious movement in India that;^ 
know of. If there be any conspirators ,'f| 
them be punished by all means. But 
as His Honour Sir Edward Baker says,'; 
the effort to secure the co-operation of, 
people, there is to be no nice discriminatjt 
between the guilty and the innocent, 
if the drastic Calcutta Police Bill i.s 
to provide for the kind of punishment 
tern plated, then it is easy to underst 
what kind of movement or movements 
meant. It is an irony of fate that whil 
typVallly despotic orienal monarchies 
growing more and more democratid* 
democratic and liberty-loving people 
the British are feeling compelled in incrcj^^l, 
ing measure to curlial popular liberties 
India. As for there being no nice discrimj^ 
nation between the guilty and the innoceat| 
we are afraid that has been the practi^ 
in many cases hitherto; this declarat 
may only embolden the police to make 
practice more universal. In the absent 
of any emergency, the rushing througlj i 
the Police Bill before the birth of th'Cl 
enlarged councils has an ugly look. .. ■ 


Co-operation and Unrest 






(The Modern Review, August, 

'The Advice to co-operate with 
Government is a counsel of perfection. 
it is difficult; to understand what is meajtfc ii 
by the “Government.” In India if that 
word means anything it means the loca|‘’^ 
official, very often* the District Magistrate.;*^ 
Moral support is to be given to him very. 
often not in the interest of the people but to 
suit the convenience of that officer anti 






acjministrators and exploiter i, 
|khe Government stand really in need of 
co-operation of the people, it should 
jdf ride rough-shod over their feelings, 
jg^Jure their susceptibilities and wound their 
f^^sibiiliities. 

I? ; I Mr. Gokhale has been playing the role 

I m an apologist of the Government. We do 
find him laying stress on those causes 
itilihich have brought about the present 
^.liiidersirable state of affaii's in this country. 

has not condemned the attitude which 
{ivj^iscount Morley of Blackburn has assumed 
^'4o,wards the question of the Partition of 
We ask the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale if 
jfeiie sincerely believes that the present unrest 
Kiji least in Bengal can be cured unless and 
felintil the Partition is done away with or 
1’ greatly modified on lines suggested by the 
p j^ders of public opinion in that province? 
a.sk him again if he thinks there can be 
produced rest in the country by breaking 
5r up all the beneficent organizations of the 
«'.people on the flimsy pretext that they are 
P'ftoilawful associations, by deporting persons 
^.'..■Without trial or by transporting persons lor 
[i'-life and confiscating their property for 
Mfi^ag^ng allegetl war against the King by 
^tneans of poems? Is this the way to secure 
Jjjpb-operatlon? Mr. Gokhale deplores that 
^y'the worst harm done by this propaganda 
|iil,was that it had unsettled the minds of the 
g'-student population of the country.’ But 
|f4(Joes he believe that the mind of the 
I^^Odents has been settled by branding them 
dacoits, by police surveillance, by the 
^,|^;i3pUisley Circular, the recommendations of the 
j .tfiliversfty Commission, and the attempts 
t/ that are being made to stop the progress of 
lijlhigh education in this country? Economic 
fe causes have contributed very largely to the 
'production of the present unrest. Our old 
fljindustries have been crushed; our trade has 
destroyed; the land is very highly 
p:(texed. There is almost no avenue to dis- 
|;f;;6nction in any direction to ambitious men. 
;the commissioned ranks of the army are 
closed against the children of the soil. Posts 
piof responsibility and trust c“arryin.g high 
llWlary are .almost monopolised by foreig- 
.'iters who have hardly any sympathy or 
[.conmuiiity of interest with those out of 


whose taxes they are maintained. Famines.^' 
desolate large tracts of the country almost i 
every year and yet very little is dqne to 
prevent tihejr recurrence. Mr. Gokhale 
should have laid stress on these causes of 
the present unrest. 


Christian Phillanihropy and Indian 
Factory Acts 


(The Modern Review, November, 1909) 

The English manufacturers having set 
their hearts upon the dest-uction of Indian 
industries are trying to do this under the 
guise of phillanthropy. The factory la\^s 
which are enacted from time to time are 
an instance in point. The manufacturers 
compel the Indian authoritie.s to make laws 
which are certainly not called for in India 
and which do not benefit those in whose 
interests they are ostentatiously under¬ 
taken. The repeal of a low duty on the 
manufactured cotton goods of Manchester, 
the coercion of the Indian Governmeiit to 
impose an import du*y on the American 
long-stapled cotton which was necessary 
for the Indian spinners to mix with their 
rhort-fibred one, the forcing of the Hindus 
and the Musalmans to observe the Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath for the labourers of their fac¬ 
tories, although the number of (heir own 
festivals on which they stop work is 
more than that of the Sundays observed in 
Christian countries, are a few of the long 
list of measures inflicted on India. The cry 
is, more factory acts are still to come. 

Have those phillanthropists of England 
whose hearts bleed for the so-called hard 
lot of the Indian factory hands and who 
are, therefore, leaving no stone unturned 
to make them happy, ever turned their 
attention to the lot of the, clerks and those 
servants who are on the ministerial ^nd 
menial establishments of the British Indian 
Government and done anything to remove 
their.grievances and better their conditions 
of existence? Why, the subordinate judicial 
service—composed of Graduates who under¬ 
stand and administer law and justice better 
than the members of the Indian Civil—the 
heaven-bom-service as it. is called, is very 
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bad[fy'''pa'td' 'and 

result that many fall victims to various r^ulfed that they should be lfelpt‘, %^ 
ailment^most notoriously diabetes, and length from the* enlarged council!' a^ 
yet nothing has been attempted so far to pfacticable. 

inquire into their state of affairs or ame- Mussalman graduates of at Icast ii 
liorale thdir condition. The employees of years’ standing have been given the 
the subordinate medical, postal and tele- But the generality of educated Muss 
graph departments are not treated so well not having obtained that right, and iiijS 
as tfieir comrades are in other civilized of their co-religionists of undoubtedly In's 
coLfntrfes,—it would not be a strong ex- education having got it, there is disco»| 


in the ranks of the educated Mahc 
dans. 

In fact, the British rulers of 
dislike nothing so much as the edu(^t 
Indian, be he Hindu or Mussalman,' 


pression to^ say that they are regularly 
sweated,—and yet the hearts of the phillan- 
Ihropists are bleeding for the Indian factory 
hands and not fo» others. 

The laws in operation in the tea ^ _, _ __ . 

gardens in Assam are such that even the tian or Parsi, Sikh or Jain. And were it 

late Babu Kristo Das Paul, C.I.E., was for the exigencies of the Divide-and-I 

obliged to refer to them as legalising slavery, policy, and the rejuvenescence of Turkic 
The coolies work under conditions which and to some extent of Persia'also, as Isl 
are hardly better than those of slaves. 

Yet because these gardens are mostly 
owned by Englishmen, therefore the phiilan- 
thropists of England will not raise their 
little finger to have those repealed or 
altered or make the lot of the coolies happy. 

It is an open secret that Sir Henry Cotton 
did not get the * office of Lioulenant 



powers, and the presence of 
loo, in clo.se vicinity with India as a 
ruling country, the educated MussalmaJ^l 
loo, would not have got the slight recog^|f 
ni'tion that they hgve received. 

But it does not much matter who 
the vote or who does not. For though 
the new councils there are to be 

Governor that wa.s his due because he tried members, and more discussion than befor^^ 
to ameliorate the condition of these coolies, and thougli, as new features, there are to bit'® 

In a country where millions have to supplementary questions following inte:?*^ 
thank their stars if they can get even one pcllations and also resolutions, the no 
scanty meal a day. regulating the hours of official majorities being shams (as they 
labour in the case of the mill hands, whose not wholly elective Sind will compri^*^ 
long hours are voluntary, is entirely un- European members too) the officials will 
called for and can by no stretch of language quite as powerful as before. And of this 
be called phillanthropic. do not in the least complain. He is a 

who asks or expects his opponent to 
generous or unselfish. A privileged class 
aliens has never parted with an iota 
power unless obliged to do so. And whaliTf^l 
By the Indian Councils Act of this proof is there of our strength to impel thej,| 
year and the Regulations issued in connec- rulers of India to conciliate us? Rather 
tion with it, educated non-Islamic Indians they be justified in self-defence to seek 
have been completely outwitted and non- make us weaker still. , 

plussed by the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy. It may indeed be said, what does 
As educated men, as .graduates, as members matter though some Indian members 
of the learned professions, as payers of council be nominated? If they be patriotic,v 
taxes, they are nowhere. If accidentally they they will side with the elected membet«'i'^ 
be landholders of a certain standing or and make the popttlar cause victorious.' -^ 
members of District Boards or Municipal And if they are not patriotic, whose fault.: 
lities, they are the ablest, the most indepen- is it? Certainly yours and theirs, but,not 
<Jent, and most influential men in the the Government. A plausible argument' 


The Reform Scheme 


(The Modern Rcvi'isw, December, 1909) 
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thfe freest 


’^^oubtt But • are not there in 
;y%i>untrjes plenty of men who seek their own 
Kipterests rather than the interests of the 
ehuntry at larite? England is a free coftntty. 


fiBut what are the Lords doing there now? 
.‘Are they not going against the interests of 
the nation ? So, however free or patriotic 
a nation may be, you can never obtain e 
partly-elected non-offical party of opposi¬ 
tionists quite as pov/erful and effective as 
if they wore all elected men. 

It has been said that the Regulations 
infringe the terms of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion and the King-Emperor’s Message as 
.regards religious neutrality. But when were 
' these terms observed in the spirit or to the 
letter? In the matter of public appoint¬ 
ments, particularly in the military line, 
and as regards admission to volunteer corps, 
and in the administration of criminal 
justice, there has always been discrimina¬ 
tion against Indians. The only new depar¬ 
ture is that a new favoured class has now 
been created. 

It has been further said that the Regu¬ 
lations are guilty of favouritism. But this 
sort of criticism shows that we Indians are 
tod simple-minded to be politicians and 
statesmen. When did the British rulers of 
India set their hearts upon unifying all 
Indian races and creeds,—^upon building up 
an Indian nation? It is no easy task to govern 
a foreign people. Whatever weapon comes 
handy must be used. Favouritism will be 
resorted to so long as that is the safest 
method;—only the favourite of today must 
ipake room for the favourite of tomorrow, 
as the case with the wives of much-married 
fellows. 

Many have wondered why Mussalmans 
alone must everywhere have the preference 
here because they are in a minority, there 
because they are politidally important" 


‘ V. -Tv, ' 1', '*'1 ' 

" ^erefore unahle to take caie of thenar-; 
selves, and tyhy Hindus even when in a 
minority do not require any prptection. 
Well, the blunt truth is the Mussalman is 
a free citizen in some countries of the 
world, but will you point oUt in what 
country a Hindu is a born citizen? If you 
do not I'ccognise the citizenship of the 
Mussalman in India, he may if so inclined, 
migrate to Persia or Turkey. A helot'is a 
liclot and a citizen is a citizen; that is the 
long and short of it. 

Of course the Regulations might have 
been made less deliberately insulting. There 
is no offence necessarily meant in giving a 
Mussalman separate representation. If the 
same classes of men of the same standing 
as regards wealth or education had been 
given the vote or the right to stand as can¬ 
didates, irrespective of creed, no one would 
have thought that there was any intention 
to insult or humiliate non-Muslims. But 
we should remember that we have been 
the sharpest critics of the British rulers of 
India. Why do we forget that every dog has 
his turn ? If we apply the blister we should 
be prepared to receive pin-pricks. 

“But why not make the best of it?’’ Of 
course it is worthwhile. People do not for¬ 
sake the Kolar Gold Fields and flock to the 
sandy river-beds where igold may be found 
in infinitesimal quantities. Men who are 
or may be otherwise usefully occupied, 
should not plunge the country into party 
or personal strife for an empty honour. But 
those whose time hangs heavy on their 
hands, or who require some handle to their 
names, to acquire importance, may try the 
game of canvassing for votes, if they can, 
do so without feeling any loss of self- 
respect. For we do not say that the enlarged 
councils are absolutely unmitigated shams. 
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Gandhi— A Socialist oh A BomcEois V 

, • • 

Controversy has ragAi rountl ihe qucslinn as 
to whether Gatidhi was a socialist or a bourgeois. 
Scholars and livhlers with Marxist leanings have 
condemned him as “an agent of the capitalists,”' 
while others have maintained that the Gandhian 
do(^rinc of Sarvodaya ivas better socialism than 
Marxist Gommunism. In any case, two things 
can he stated with reasonable certainty. First 
that Gandhi was not a bourgeois thinker in the 
usual sense of the term. Even a prominent Com¬ 
munist has admitted that, “Gandhi in his life 
and teaching was the very anti thesis of the bour¬ 
geois”, and that, '‘il is silly to aver that Gandhi 
acted as the conscious and willing tool of the 
bourgeois.”- Senond is that he was not a social¬ 
ist in the Marxist sense of the term as he hud 
no faith in the doctriiie ol Glass War. 

Yet the whole !5j)iril of Gandhian thought 
was socialistic. He had the same extreme con¬ 
cern for the suppressed and the oppressed as 
Marx had and the cause of the ‘have-nots’ is us 
much the basil sentiment of Caiydhism as of 
Marxism. "I uni woikirig for winning Swaraj”, 
he wrote, “for those toiling and unemployed 
millions, who do not get even a s({uare meal a day 
and have to scratch along with a piece of a stale 
‘roti’ and a pinch of salt.”" He was also as much 
aware of the need of economic (xpiality as Marx 
was. To him economic equality “it the master 
key to non-violent Independence, ... A non¬ 
violent system of government is clearly an im¬ 
possibility so long as the w'ide gulf between the 
rich and the hungry millions persist.”* In India 
of his dream “all the ‘bhangis’ doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and others would get the same wages 
for an honest day’s work.”® In face of such evi¬ 
dence it is clearly uncharitable to call Gandhi a 
stooge of capitalists, “fiirla’s outlay for Gandhi¬ 
an enterprises”, says Louis Fiischer, “ran into 
millions of rupees. . . . But had the occasion de¬ 
manded, Gandhi might have led a strike of Birin’s 
mill workers, as he did in the case of his friend 


arU financial backer, Ambalai Sarabhai of 
dabad.’’® True, labour was not the central figuri7T:j;l 
in his economic philosophy, but his place is taktm 
not by capitalists but by peasants. He was 
state-ownership, but his ideal was not privatt^*.|Q 
ownership, but village ownership.^ “Real soci«bi;| 
ism”, he wrote, “has been handed down to iisbjt^ 
our anscestors. ‘All land belongs to Gopal, whett^^^| 
is the boundary line ?’ . . . (iopal . . . also inesu^i'll 
God. In mddern language it means . . . 
people . . . and all property is his who will 
il.’’*^ Ilis theory of Trusteeship has been wron|^jft^<!i 
criticized by communists as an “insidous weapoo”^'| 
for lulling the ‘have-nots’.'* In reality Gandhi’^'^ 
views about private proi^erty were more radicM’fj^ 
than that of communists. “lie would liki- to dwr’i^ 
pos.sess every j)crson of all kirfds of belougingd, 

If he tolerates the institution of private property'f| 
it is not because he loves it or holds it to be nece»* |'jg' 
sary for the progress of humanity, but becau8»;.v 
he has yet to 'discover a truthful and non-violeut ii^’ 
method of alyolishing that institution.”*'* His idenI^-'W, 
was complete renunciation. '1'ruste.eship 
only the second best. And when he found that, 
the response of ‘haves’ was not encouraging 
accepted the idea of nationalization of industruM 
and Vlispossession of ‘haves’ through legislation.' 

A tentative Constitution for free India, which hati Vji.i 
his approval, contained inter alia :— 

“Every citizen shall have the right to obtaiig^ .’.ijj 
a minimum living wage through honest work nr 
employment.” j.; 

“.no servant of the Stale shall be paid '/i' 

more than Rs. .‘ifX) per month.” 

“Inheritance Taxes on a graduated scalo^ 
shall be levied on projrerly above a fixed mini¬ 


mum. 


“’I'he folIoYving types of wealth which 
now owned by private capitalists shall beconiM' 
national property : 

(a) Ail the land shall belong to the .State;' 
private landlords and Zamindari systems 
of land tenure will, therefore, cease to 
exist. . 








The State ehall grant long teases to thoM 
farmers whd actually rill the soil. 

(1>) All tlie key industries shall be owned by 
the Mation. 

(e) Mines, rivers, forests, roads, railways, 

air transport, posts and telegraphs, 

shipping and other means of public 

IratisjMirt. shall he National Property.”'^ 
In,a way (Jandhi’s concern for the underdog 
was more genuine than that of avowed sordalists 
and communists. He was not an arm-chair philo¬ 
sopher preaching socialism from Olympian 

height.s hut became a concrete incarnation of 
socialism by actually reducing himself “to the 
level of the pt)orest of the poor.''*- 'I'here is 
truth in hi.s claim that. “All the .socialists should 
learn .socialism from me.”'* Rightly does Dr. 
Varma maintain, “It is a historical blasphemy to 
represent Gandhi as the protagonist of the Indian 
bourgeois.”'* 


Thus Gandiiian economics is essentially 
socialistic hni this socialism is very different 
from that of Marx, Marxist socialism is mate- 
rialistu', industrialislic. dictatorial and radical : 
Gandhi's moral, agrarian, deinwratic and con¬ 
servative. 1’lie former is popularly known as 
Communism, the latter as Sarvodaya. 


A Moral Ji Spiritual Sociallsm 


Gaifdhi’s socialism is moral and spiritual. 
Marx's ideal was the establishment of a classless 
society ultimately and the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat immediately. He was prepared to adopt 
any kind of means for the realization of his goal, 
but Gandhi, who aimed at the establishment of 
a _^non-violent social order, believed “that our pro¬ 
gress towards the goal will be in exact proportion 
to the purity of our means.”* ’ “This socialism”, 
he said, “is as pure as crystal. It requires crys- 
taf like means to achieve it.’'*** His is “a non¬ 
violent communism.”*' 

Yet as Mashruwala has mainlaiircd, the diffe- 
tence between Gandhism and Marxism cannot be 
stated by such simple equations as “Gandhism is 
Communism minus violence” or “Gandhism is 
Communism plus Gdd.” , the Gandhian way 
of looking at life and life’s problems is basicaly 
different.”*'* To Marx the basic principle was 
inert matters ; to Gandhi life or A/ma. To 
Gandhi matter has its being in and by life ; it 
bac rro existence independent of life. Life or 


Jtm aolne is hiding 


principle. “.. .. all life is one”, he says, “and the 
whole universe including myself is a manifesta* 
tion of God.”*" Marxists regard spiritual quali¬ 
ties merely as the product of economic conditions, j 
hut to Gandhi spiritual values are the^very essence 
of human existence. To Marx religion is the 
“opium of the poor'’, but to Gandhi “the exis¬ 
tence of the world in a broad sense depends on 
religion.”-" 

Marx was a materialistic thinker. His was 
a philosophy of attachment and he laid great 
streiss on a ‘high standard of living’, hut Gandhism 
is a philosctphy of renunciation based on the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘simple living and high thinking’. “Civi¬ 
lization in the real sense of the term”, -jays 
Gandhi, “consi.sls not in the multiplication, but 
in the dclik'rate and voluntary restriction of 
wants. This alone promotes real happiness and 
contenlmcnl, and increases the (apacity for ser¬ 


vice. 




Marxism is a philo.so|)hy pf hale. Gandhism 
a philosophy of love. GaAlhi rejects the Marxi.st 
theory of class war which envisaged permanent 
and irrevocable anlagonisin between haves and 
have-nots esi)ecially between capital and labour. 
“Capital and Labour”, he" maintains, “need not 
he antagonistic. . . . “A labourer’s skill is 
his capital, .lust as the capitalist cannot make 
his capital fructify without the co-operation of 
labour, even so the workingmen cannot make his 
labour fructify without the co-operation of capi¬ 
tal ... . they would get to re.specl each other as 
equal partners in a common enterpri.se.”-* 
Gandhi had immense faith in the essential gocyd- 
ness of human nature. He refused to believe that 
there were only two ways of converting a ruler— 
either by beheading him or by making him abdi¬ 
cate. His way was to make the ruler socialist 
through love—through Bread Labour and Trustee¬ 
ship. 


Bread Labour and TRusTEEsinr 


Tile theory of Bread Labour is based on the 
principle of the sanctity and dignity of labour. 
It postulates that, “every healthy individual mus: 
labour enough for his food and his intellectual 
faculties must be exercised not in order to obtain 
a living or amass a fortune but only in the ser¬ 
vice of mankind.** Gandhi believed that, “If 
laboured for their bread and no more, than thatt) 
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wou^ be enough food and enough leisure for 
all.. • •; There will then be no rich and no poor; 
none high none low ; no touchable and no un* 
touchable.”^^ 


According to the doctrine of Trusteeship the 
rich are to be left in possession of their wealth 
but ifiey mu.st regard themselves not as owners but 
truatees'of their wealth and use it for the service 
of society, taking for themselves no more than a 
fair return for service rendered. Gandhi assumed 
honesty on the part of the trustee, but if the rich 
«1() not become trustees of their wealth, then 
Gandhi advises non-violent non-co-operation and 
civft disobedience as the right and infallible re¬ 
medy, because “llie rich cannot accummulate 
wealth without the co-operatiem of the poor in 
society.”-” 

1 

This theory of 'I'nistecship is the central 
point of the economic policy which Gandhi con¬ 
templated for the national Government in India. 
When in 1929, Gandhi projmunded his theory, he 
e.’ipecte‘d gcncious response fiom Indian capitalists 
and Zamindars. But in# actual practice the res- 
pon.se was found to be utterly poor. Consequently 
Gandhi revised his views. He acicptcd the idea 
of .Statutory Tru.stceship-' and while in the 
beginning lie seemed to assume that the trustee¬ 
ship would he inherited by the .son, he declared 
in 19,fy that. “A tiustee has no heir but the 
public.”-'' 

An Acrarian Soctausm 

) 

Marx’s socialism was urban and industrial, 
Gandhi’s peasant and agrarian. India is a pea¬ 
sant country where more than U5 per cent of the 
population depend on agriculture. It was natural, 
therefore, that peasants and not industrial labour 
occupied the central place in Gandbian philoso¬ 
phy which has also come to be known as Villa- 
gism or Gramism. A decentralized rural eco¬ 
nomy consisting of small self-sufficient village 
communities, was Gandhi’s ideal. In his ideal 
society “nothing will he allowed to he produced 
by cities which can he equally well-produced by 
villages. The proper function of cities is to 
serve as clearing houses for village products. 

He Wanted “to resusciate the villages of India.”*'' 
Poir this he evolved a detailed constructive pro- 
'^amnoe of Kbadi and Vpage Industries. 


VlUAGE RGCONSTHbCTld^f TfUtOOGfi 
and Village Industrie? 


.ym 


rres 


Gandhi’s constructive programme was 
on the principle of decentralization. Ganldhi 
lieied that centralization necessarily invol' 
violence or exploitation either by die individh^^ 
or the State.*' Hence he worked out the 
print of a decentralized economy which envisagjl^l^ 
the establishment of autonomous rural coinnMt| 
nities which were to attain economic self-safft^!! 
ciency through an elaborate constructive 
gramme of Kliadi and Small-scale Cottage 0^| 
Village Industries. 

From 190H till his death, the spinning whiei^:^; 
or khadi remained the central hub of GandhiV<.v 
conslruetive village industries programme, but 
^ncaning and implications went on changinj^'^ 
From 1908 to 1920 he emphasized it as the moait' 
suitable subsidiary industry which could bring iV;;,' 
lief to poor peasants. During the Non-oo-opet«* 
lion and (dvil Disobedience Movements of th^,. 
1920s and 19.30s, khadi a.s8nmed a political impof*'^^ 
taiue. Gandhi began to view it as an cmbodimetrt'l" 
of Ahimsa, a necessary training and preparAtioD'^t 
for Satvagraha and a living link hetw'een the rich,';! 
and the pour,'* Gandhi also came to regard it a?".V 
the foundation of non-violent socialism and triedt.ff 
to perfect its economy’s. He concerned him9eIE"4'); 
with problems of production and distribution oi-“^ 
wealth and endeavoured to popularize the spinhy^il 
ing wheel with a view to prevent concentration 
of power and capital and to bring about eqai-;;;is 
table 'distrihulion. In 192.5, he established 
All-India Spinners’ Association and in '' 

founded the All-India Village Industries’ AstO* v 
eialion. fiist with the object of making the whote,;" 
of India Khadi-clad aitil the second with ihtf 
object of reviving the moribund cottage indttsj*'y^ 
tries of India. ‘ ,x| 


After 193.5 Gandhi’s views on khadi furdieji^v 




underwent a new reorientation. He began to I 
emphasis on the ethics rather than the comm6rcd5^| 
of khdtldar. “The essential function of 
A.I.S.A. was defined to be educative. Khadi 
Bhanders, under the new orientation, were to hd 
centres for imparting instruction in the various ' *^1 
processes of khadi production rather than depots 
for the sale of khsldi for money.”** *Thus khadi 
became the symbol of a new civilization and to 
quote Gandhi: * 

“It (khadi) connotes the bcgjpning of eco- 
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THE MODERN'REVIEW 

I 


nomic frefifloin and equality of all in the coun¬ 
try.ll means a wholesale Swadeshi menta¬ 

lity. a drlrmiiiialion to find all the nece-ssaries 
of life in India and that too through the labour 
and inlelleel of tlie villagers. That means a rever¬ 
sal of llie existing process. That is to say that, 
instead of half a dozen cities of India and Great 
Britain living on the exploitation and the ruin of 
the 70,fHX) \illages of India, the latter will be 
largely .self-contained, and will voluntari¬ 
ly serve the (ities af^d even the outside world in 
eo far as it Ix-ncfits both the parlies.”*^^ 

|\lA(,ntNERY AND INDUSTRIAUzATION 

WITHIN Limits 


in 


viliagism and decentraliza 
opponent of machinery, indus- 


^ Gandhi’s faith 
tmn made him an 
trialization aifl the modern materialistic civiliza- 
fion of the West. The “vast differences between 
the few rich and the. poverty-stricken masses 
seemed to him due to two principal causes: 
foreign tide and the exploitation that accompanied 
it, and the capitalist industrial civilization of the 
’HWBt as wuhddied in the big machine. He reacted 
against hoth.’’'"’ However, his altitude towards 
maehiiierv and industrialization had a gradual 
evolution. In 1908, he denounced machinery and 
industiiali/alioii as symbols of modern civilisa- 
lion.'’** hut in the early twenties he slightly modi¬ 
fied Ids allilmle. He began to appreciate the dis¬ 
tinction between machinery and iiAlustrialization 
and machineiy of one kind and another. He con¬ 
tinued to denounce industrialism, f.e., centralized 
mass production with profit as the motive, but re- 
cognizdfl that machinery in itself was not bad. 
He confessed that the spinning wheel itself was 
a piece of valuable machinery*’ and that some 
machinery could be used for human welfare, to 
relieve his drudgery and to lighten his burden.** 
His -lini hecame not “eradication of all machinery 
but limilatii>n”'’'’ and he began to favour the use 
of machineiv and scientific discoveries, such as 
electricity, jirovided they ceased “to be mere 
instruments of greed” and were adopted for 
“honest humanitarian considerations.”*® His pro¬ 
gramme of khadi was aimed at restoring the 
machine to its proper place in the scheme of life. 

Thus Gandhi made peace with machinery 
but his condemnation of industrialization be¬ 
came all the more severe and he declared : 

“Our concern is to 'destroy industrialism at any 
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cost.”*^ He denounced industrialism not only on- 
the ground that’it inevitably led to the exploita<' 
tion of the villages** and made men subservient 
to machines but also on the ground that it was 
the real cause of international tensions and war 
because it “enabhfd these (industrially advanced)* 
nations to exploit others.”** In place of central¬ 
ized large-scale industries he advocated his pro¬ 
gramme of decentralized cottage industries. As a 
substitute to ‘mass production’ he raised the 
.slogan of ‘production by masses’ and in 1934, 
established the All-India Village Industries’ Asso¬ 
ciation to put this slogan into practice. Yet be 
bad to recognize the inevitability of some indus¬ 
trialization. He ultimately reconciled himself to 
the establishment of some ‘key industries’ and 
bigger factories, but only on certain conditions. 
These coifilitions were ;** 

(1) They do not <‘iiuse unemployment ; 

(2) They are owned or at least controlled 
by the Stale ; 

(3) They are run in the spirit of public 
service ; 

(4) Tlieir labourers are given rcasopablc 
wages ; 

(5) Their work is made attractive and 
pleasant ; 

(6) Nothing is chosen as a ‘key industry’ 
that can be taken up by the villages 
with little organization. 

Thus Gandhi modified his viliagism to some 
extent, vet large-scale Industry occupied only a 
subsidiary place in his scbine of things and as 
Kumarappa says, “We (Candhilcs) use central¬ 
ized industries as physicians use poisons. The 
others hope to u.sc centralized industries as staple 
fo(fd. The centralized methods arc to be used 
with proper safeguards.”*® 

Gandhi and Industrial Labour 


As we have seen, in Gandhian economics the 
peasant occupies the central place, but it does not 
mean that he ignored in,duslrial labour. Indeed, 
Gandhi was keenly alive of the misery of India’s 
labour and did so much for them that to quotfr 
a famous labour leader, “Gandhiji may be count¬ 
ed in a real sense as the first lesser of the Indian ^ 
labour movement.”** Both in South Africa and 
India be look keen interest in their welfare a^ ; 
missed no opportunity of helping labour,’to 
remove its industrial and social bandica||S. ur. 








M»rch, 1918, he successfulljr led the famous infuse new life into theih. Hi« _ 

Ahmerhibad Labour Satyagraha* anjd on February Labour^ and Trusteeship*® were both bas^ 
25th, 1920, he inaugurated the first regular ancient Hindu scriptures, and he accepted tUi| 
union of the workers in the Indian Textile In- foundalioni of his socio-economic system not ' 
dustry, damely, Ahmedahad Textile Labour the agrarian village community but also,; 
Union. From time to lime he lent support to the ancient Indian concept of Varna Vyav| 
legitimate demands of labour, but he was against <socio-r(onomic order), though he modified 
indiscriminate strikc.s‘‘^ and severely condemned •"nch a way that on the one hand the da 
tKe exploitation of labour for political purposes.^® theocratic society and excessive class 

; could be avoided and. on the other hand, a 

• ' 

wark against inler-class strife and disrupi 
social mohiiily could be provided. He a 
the functional division of society into four mij 
classes, i.c.. Brahmin (teacher and priest), 

Iriya (warrior), Vaishya {merchant), S^ts 
(worker), hut he redefined Varna Vyavai * 
“following, on the part of us all, the her^i 
and traditional calling of our forefathers, b^;: 
far as the traditional calling is not inconsii 
with fuddamenlal ethics, and this only for. 
purpo.se of carrying one’.^ livelihood.”** He, 
jected all caste sub-divisions and also the Hh 
orthodox idea that caste status is the result' 
divine lewai'd aiid punishment. He made it al 
lutelv clear that in his Varna Vyavastha 
is absolutely no idea of superiority or in; 
ity.”'"’ and “all the ‘bhangis,’ doctors, lav 
merchants and others would gel the same 
for an honest day’s work.” "’ Thus he made 
Vya\aslha a .system of healthy 'division of w 
based on birth, free from all the ugly feat 
of the Hindu caste system. 


A Democratic Socialism 

» 

Gandhi’s soeiali.sm is not only moral and 
agrarian hut also detruK-ratic. To him Marx’s 
ideal of classless society was an impossible 
dream and he aimed not at the rule of any class 
or Section of society but at Sarvodaya—‘the 
welfare of all’. He was not prepared to sacrifii’C 
the individual at the altar of equality and was 
opposed to dietalorship of anv kind—either of 
capitalists or of flic proletariat. In his own words: 

“I look upon an increase of the power of 
the Slate with the greatest fear, because, al¬ 
though while apparenllv doing good by mini¬ 
mizing exploitation, • it does the greatest 
harm to mankind l*y destroying individuality', 
which lies at the root of all progress. We know 
of so manv eases where men have adopted 
trusteeship, hut none where the State has really 
lived for the poor.”*'* 

“I cannot aeeepl heiier oient or any other 
dictatov.ship. Neither will the rieh vanish nor 
will the poor he protected . . . The real remedy 
lies in non-violent demoeraey. otherwise spelt 
true *:/flucation of all. Tlie rieh should he taught 
the doetrine of stewardship and the poor that of • V''ol. I, p. 292 
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self help.”*® 

“My Socialism means ‘even unto this last’. 1 
klo not want to rise on the ashes of the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb. In their Socialism, pro¬ 
bably these have no place.”®* 

A Conservative Socialism 

It may seem a contradiction in terra.?, yet it 
is true that Gandhi’s socialism is at one and the 
same time revolutionary as well as conservative. 
While it visualized many revolutionary clianges, 
it, insteg'd of rejecting old terms and ideas and 
concepts which have been accepted and respected 
by the community, tried to retain them, give 
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SOCIAL CHANGE BY REVOLtJTlON 

By MUKUL K. DEY. imi.i). (London) 


Meaning of Revolution 

• 

WJMTBRs have widely differed in their uiidei- 
slanding of the term revolution. The meanings in 
which the tferin has been used may be subsumed 
under three broad categories. One of these cate¬ 
gories includes suclj interpretations which reduce 
revolution to a narrowly restricted phenomenon 
odbasionally observable in a particular aspect of 
’ social life, namely the political aspect. Jean BeWin 
pioi^eercd this viewpoint by descrilving revolution 
as a shift in the location of sovereignty, and this 
com:ept lias since then been accepted in many 
4 piarters. A second category includes those ideas 
which emjihasizc^ that revolution may pertain to 
not only political but all other aspects of social 
life, viz., religion, industry, technolgy. knowledge, 
education, economic system, etc. I he principal 
proponents of these ^ideas are 1 a‘ Bon and 
Ellwodd. l^e Bon has explicityly stated in his 
Psychology of Revolution that revolution means 
any sudden transformation. On the other hand, 
according to the interpretations of the third 
category, any revolution is all-j»ervasive. as it 
involves changes in all aspects ol social life. Thus, 
in the course of a revolution, not only the sover¬ 
eignly is translocated, but the entire social 
structure with all its important institutions is 
thrown into a state of flux. Summer and Parsons 
share this notion, while Hyndman has stated it 
most emphatically. He maintains that a revolution 
is incomplete unless it encompasses changes in 
all the spheres of social existence. 

The third kind of explanation as observed 
above being the most acceptable, it may be stated 
that revolution is a popular movement whereby a 
significant change in the structure of a nation or 
society is effected. Usually, an overlhrowal of the 
existing government and the substitution of a new 
one come early in such a movement, while signi¬ 
ficant social and economic changes appear after¬ 
wards. The palace coups which have no popular 
backing and the rebellions that produce no 
significant change are not revolutions. 

As for counter-revolution which means the 


reverse of revolution, it invloves the same vipHilfiij 
means and generally the same techniques, 
its aim is to restore the interests originally 
located by revolution. Franco’s role in the 
revolution and Kornilov’s in the bloody civil 
that followed the Bolshevic revoution are typ^^fj^ 
example of counter-revolution. The counteT-liokj,| 
volutionary movement differs from the reactionoijft^i 
movement in that it appeals to tho.«c segments 
the population which are out of sympathy 
the new order but not necessarily agreeable to 
return to the old regime and that it fabricates! 
revolutionary facade to attract those segments 
well as the unseated interests. 

JNationai vs. SrtciAi. Revolution 


Whereas revolution is movement from tW^ 
hottom of a social order, ending in a reversal 
in moderate cases, re-organization of the powi|^*,‘.', 
relationships, two hroad varieties of revoluti^^^ 
can he discerned, namely national and social 
volution. In .social revolution, the struggle 
limited to certain classes or interests within Rwf® 
same national entity. On the other haue^il 
national revolution lays stress upon the ove^ 
throvval of a foreign power’s rule and the estafaVI'J 
lishment of a self-governing national state. TlijH/ 
pattern of relationships among the classes or 
terests need not necessarily be transformed 
the wake of a national revolution. 

However, the dislinction between these 
forms of levolutioii is not so clear at the 
tical level. J’here are abundant instances 
history of how revolutions of tJie national 
.social types could be superimposed. The FretM^jf 
Revolution which greatly contributed to IniiSv:; 
spread of nationalism set off a series of revoil^]J';^]| 
lions in nineteenth-century Europe whkllii|“4^ 
were clear mixtures of both. Further, ip 
later phase, the French Revolution itself emph*',.l,''N 
sized the nation more* and more, while at 
same time propagating a new social daith. In 
late nincteentli century, the national and socigl 
fabrics of revolution broke away from 


not) structure, the former taking the shap^ 
x^ophobic reactions as it were and the iatter 
^v^umini; the h'rni of international socialism. 


IlEVOumoN Vs. Reform 


The phenomena of social change can be 
grouped into llie inetihani.'ilic and voluntaristic 
types. The plieiioiuciia of the meehanistie type 
contain soirie kind of auloinatie processes which 
unfold tljeni.sci\es in time, whereas the volun¬ 
taristic social rhatiges are dominated liy human 
will and efforts. As holli revolution and reform 
are volunlaiislie changes, lliey may he consiWered 
to he somewhal similar. Furthcimorc, what 
follows the shift in sovereignty in the, revolu¬ 
tionary proce.ss is inueh akin to reform. Such 
similarities have been magnified by certain 
authors to llic extent of identifying reformation 
as a form of revolution. However, the diffe¬ 
rences hetuecn these two phenomena arc too 
sharp to he mistaken. For one thing, reforma¬ 
tion is a gradual jiioeess. hut revolution neces¬ 
sarily im[)lies euluelysm. i.c., abrupt change. For 
another thing, whereas change is brought about 
in reformation by the ruling minority group as 
a sign of philanthropy or gesture of eoneession 
to the vulefl majority, the interest of the hitherto 
suppressed groii}) is looked after by its owm mem¬ 
bers in the levolulionary change. 

Monistic vs. Pluralisttc Theories 

Several unitpie monistic explanations of re¬ 
volutionary change have been advanced .so far. 
The most pioinineni one is that of the Marxists 
who claim that revolutionary change conies as a 
sequel to the conflict between the metlio'ds of 
production on the one hand and the legal and 
psychological institutions of properly, i.e,, laws 
and thought j)alterns resulting from control by 
the propertied class, on the otlicr. Such a con¬ 
flict leads to class struggle which, in turn, 
engenders shifts of pow'er from one class to 
another, and hence the revolutions. Another 
monistic theory which explains the facts of the 
Frenrh Revolution in particular is the conspiracy 
theory. Accortling to this theory, revolutions 
have come, about because *801116 groups have per- 
auaded the jieople for reasons of their own (self¬ 
ish or neurotic 1 to follow along bad paths as 
it jwcrc. A third form of monistic explanation 



all social cRatigesh-revolutibn inctttded^r^h 
from epistemological or ethical causes wdiich 
consist in the conflict of values. 

Needless to say, tliere are merits in ftiese 
monistic tlieories. Howevr, tlie basic point which 
makes it difficult to accept any of these as a com¬ 
plete account is that sueh a tremendously variable 
and comjilex phenomenon ns the revolution has 
many social, eeonomic, and intellectual implica¬ 
tions and can hardly he accounted for by a single 
cause. For a more satisfactory explanation of 
social revolution, one should better look to mul¬ 
tiple causation. A study of the causes of the 
Frem h Rcivolulion and of the other recent revo¬ 
lutions may lead to the suggestion that a thefry 
wherein weighlage might he given to several 
causes would provide a more satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of tlie prf)ccsses of rcvtdiition. It has been 
hinted at in several works dealing with the theore¬ 
tical aspects of revolution, particularly Leon 
'I'rotsky's History of the Russian Evolution, L. P. 
Edwards’ The Natural History of Revolution, 
(]rane Brenlon’s The Anatomy of Revolutions, and 
P. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

Five Ba.sic Determinants of Revolution 

. . i 

The author of this paper would 'delineate five 
basic determinants for a pluralistic concept of 
revolution. The first one among these is linked with 
the demand for social change which in turn de¬ 
pends upon persona) di-seontent or despair. How¬ 
ever, peisonalVlissatisfaclion is not a cause pCr se 
of the revolutionary phenomena, because unless 
personal dissatisfaction is magnified and revolu¬ 
tionary change is pinpointed as a process having 
the prospects of alleviating dissatisfaction, the 
revolution can hardly come about. Therefore, the 
first basic determinant of revolution is provoca¬ 
tion. 

In association with provocation, there must 
be widespiead awareness of the fact that similar 
dissatisfaction is experienced and the need for 
similar social change is felt by many others. 
'Therefore, a se(;orid condition essential for the 
unleashing of a revolution is greatly crystalized 
public opinion. The mere fact that one is dis¬ 
contented would not commit one to revolutionary 
participation, unless one is aware of similar ex¬ 
periences, distressful feelings, and visua^zatioSq^ 
of means of relief in other individuals. 


^'4 
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: T jht<>:.T iWoirn^Qsiit is die hbpcH"-" 
abqut sacceis. Hopefulness about revolutionary 
success^ is incumbent firstly upon the programme 
of uction and secondly upon leadership. A popu¬ 
lar programme does not by itself guarantee revo¬ 
lutionary ifticcess. It wouTd not make people hope¬ 
ful unless they felt that someone whom they 
trusted was going to lead them to the achieve¬ 
ment of that programme. 

•* ITien, there is the factor of ideology or social 
myth with which both provocation and hopeful¬ 
ness are linked up. The facts and after-effects 
of the French Revolution have shown how force¬ 
ful the role of ideology in social unrest could be. 
The necessity of ideology with regard to revolu¬ 
tion is evidenced in many phases of revolution 
which include the laying out of provocative pro¬ 
paganda, construction of programme of action, 


-■ ' 

'Uud oHentatioti of teaabr(L»t. 
when the revolution is^tyell in progress^ ^ 
dynamism from the social myth which is'pfi^ 
tated by a blending of ideology with iut 
emotions of the participants. 


The last but the most important onu aiiiPl 
the five causes of revolution is the weakn^; 
the conservative forces. This is the most 
pitating cause of revolution. Despite the univu 
‘demand for revolutionary change and inte 
hopefulness about success, unless those who 
to maitaln the slaius quo are so weak that tlit 
cannot keep themselves in power at case, thetb^?| 
is little likelihood of a successful revolution. thfal 
was particuarly stressed by the world’s mastu^^ 
revolutionists and have been tested against tlibHi 
facts of revolutionary history. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY IN INDIA-AN APPRAISAL 

By Shri PANNALAL DHAR, m.a. " 

OuH Conslituliol) is bastid on universal franchise have to live in the present. Shri Rajagopalachsrl^ 
a?id provides etjuafity before law for every thinks that thc.se Plans have been drawing heavil^' 
citizen who caji live, engage in any trade or on the internal resources of the country, 
profession and own property in any part of India, have also made the country heavily indebted 
The fundamental rights give freedom of con- the foreign nations who have been advancihij^^^^^ 
science, ensure free speech and free press, loans,—the cumulative effects of which, accordij^|^ 
free assoc'iatiou and exercise of religious faith, ing to him, will have to be borne by futurb 
The Directive principles which enunciate the generations to come; but members of thc8ft-,;.|: 
objectives of the State to be pursued are a source generations have at present no say in this matter 

of inspiration to all executive and legislative and to that extent he states, they are disenfratt* {.m 

acts. Tile legislatures are elected on the basis of cliised. According to Shri Kripalani, the situation • 
universal adult franchise,—^ihere is also indepen- ’is also very explosive. I'or, with universal adtdl 
dent judiciary to keep a check on the executive franchise, there is large scale illiteracy and the 
and the legislature. Thus all the democratic prin- voters who have no hope of good living m tHo ^ 
ciples are embodied in the Constitution. present, are likely to fall an easy prey to Ac; 

But it is now agitating the minds of eminent publicity and propaganda of political parties 
publicists as well as the minds of ordinary advocating totalitarianism cither of the Left oi 
voters as to how far Parliamentary 'democracy the Right or of the military type. He 
has succeeded or is likely to succeed in its ominously points out that neither in Frantc, nor '- ’^l 
practical day-to-day working in India. It is, in Russia, the masses did have tlie patience 
therefore, necessary to discuss their opinions. wait for a bright future when they coullrl no longfet 
In the series of Five-Year Plans which have carry on with the bleak present, Shri M. Masani<?| 
been launched in India after Independence, some sees in the highly centralised state planning th#' ' 
eminent men have found denial of the dmocratic spectre of totalitarianism of the Russian variety. 
prmciple. TTius Shri J. B. Kripalani feels that For in such planning, industrialists, businessmen; 
the Plans lay too 'much emphasis on the future professional men, artisans, etc., will vanish ana -'-h 

pAgKiing the needs and comforts of those who with them all the autonomous institutions which. < Jf 
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constitute organised opposition, so vital to the 
, growth of democracy. In the rise of coUectivisa- 
. tion of land under Co-operatives, Sliri Masani also 
sees the death of peasant proprietorship and 
signs of totalitarian contiol. Shri II. V. Kamath 
nientions that in the role of a Welfare State the 
(invertiinenl is giudually encroaching upon aiui 
taking over all economic functions of society, 
and as political powers are derived from or at 
least consolidated liy economic powers, there has 
heeti gradual eoneentialioii of eennomie ail*.! 
political powers in the hands of a few. As thps(“ 
autonomous institutions are fast disappearing 
from the country, the autonomous .social forces, 
according to .Shri Masani and Shri Kamath, are 
also disappearing and with them all organised 
opposition to the Government in power, paving 
the way for totalitarianism of one party. Sliii 
.Shiva Kao also points out the ever-increasing 
powers assumed by the planning Commission anVl 
the National Develojjment Coum il ]>olh being 
hea<led by the I’lime Minister. The (annmissitm 
and the N.D.C. are sometin)es encroaching upon 
the authority of Parliament and the Stale 
Legislatures and also on the authority of the 
Central Cabinet. The assumption of vast and ever- 
increasing powers by the Planning Commission 
and the N.D.C. in the name of economic .•niJ 
social progress manih-sts in their opinion aullio- 
•■ilarian trends in administration. 

.Shii Kripalani [)oinls out that democracy is 
fi<*t merely a form of t iuverimieiil hut a way of 
life based on piinciples of equality, justice and 
(airplay, aiul unless both political leaders ami 
gdministrators follow the democratic way in thcii 
p<*rsonal and ollicial life, 'democracy will not 
succeed in j)iaclk'e in India. Without such moral 
foundation the Government will he dominated liy 
p(dili<'al. social and economic }»ressures from 
vested inlensls with the result that people will 
have no respect foi the rule of law and lawles-sness 
will prevail and contiifugal force.s let loose as at 
present giving use to (novincialism, linguisim, 
communalisiii. smuggling, hiack-iriarkcting, etc. 
While Shri Kripalani lays stress on moral prin¬ 
ciples to follow. Shri Kajagopalaehari advocates 
no-parly enalilion (Government. He also advocates 
decentralised Government down to village level 
and appointment of elcete'd bureaucracy at all 
levels, by indirect election. He further 
feels that no-party Government ollicials should 
pay house-lo-houSe visits as in census operations 



and distribute voting cards without id^rur 
mentality of political parties. These mejisures,, in 
his opinion, will eliminate corruption and nepo¬ 
tism from administialive and political life. 

The hirin t)f Parliamentary democracy is 
actually a copy borrowed from the West. The 
illileiate masses understand the inslilutious only 
hazily and have little emotional attachment to 
them. Freedom of speech has got no significance 
for the man who has little interest to attend aiiy 
meeting. Similarly, freedom of the press cannot 
Intel est most of the people SW j»ei cent of whom 
are illiterates, .\ppiecialion ol llie right to vote 
requires a certain social and political conseious- 
iie,s« amongst the people, hul thesi' people being 
mostly uneducated, one ioim of government does 
not aiipear very different from another, to 
them, rims in one word, there is absence of 
public opinion to constitute cileclive opposition 
to llie Govcinineiit in jiowei. Tlieie lias been only 
one major [uitv and a very weak ojipositior 
from llie others. 

.'^onie publicists like >bri 15. Shiva Rao 
iiiaiiiluin that while exeicisitig emergency powers 
the President should act independently of llie 
advice of his (Goniicil of Minister.s. For, lliey 
maintain, the memher.s of the (iouiicil of Minis¬ 
ters may belong to a parly difletanl fioni the 
pally of the ministers of the Stale in whirh the 
Rule of the Pri'sideiit may he proclaim'd, in 
whirh ease the majoiily party at tlie (ienlre may 
bring President's Rule in a Slate run h\ another 
party. I'lie crilies cite the example (if Keuda. 

Again, in .sonic democratic coimlries the 
clitics point out. no amcndiia rils aie made to the 
Constitution willioul first obtaining a definite 
muiidale from the electorate through a General 
Flection. Ill India however aincnliliiicnls to the 
(amstitulion are made without any such mandate. 
The ease with wliich some amendmenl.s have been 
made, has impaired the sanclily of the Constitu¬ 
tion according to some. 

In the Purliamenlary form of Government 
itself, critics point out, lurks the seed of its 
own de.slriiclioii. For the enemies of Hemoeracy 
enter Parliament and use it as a forum from 
which they practise their anti-democratic views 
under the safety of the privilege of Parliament. 
Further, behind the facade of constitutional insti¬ 
tutions, the intelligentsia can work upon the 
poverty and the despair of the masses; and the 
intelligentsia itself may be inclined towaiy* 




communism because not enough jobs are open to 
it. In Kerala, the highest rate ol literacy coupled 
with terrible poverty and unemidoyment, pave.l 
the way for Communist victory in the general 
elections. Moreover, as India becomes progres¬ 
sively industrialised, the town proletariat will 
grow, and it is an historical fact that discontent 
of at j)rolclariat often increases with its growing 
j>ro!5peiity. 

With the advance in technology anVJ tlic con- 
se(|uential “big t)igani'-alii>ii.s.'’ the 'iiltlc man’ 
disappears from the social and economic field. 
With the gradual evyarision of the public sector, a 
small cotciic of men, that is the bureaucracy, is 
li!*ly to rule the eionoinic and social field, 
'though the old floras of clcftion. Parliament, 
Stipr.eme Court, et* .. will still remain. The elemen¬ 
tary ll»‘pu))li<\a of the Wards, the County 
Rcpuhlics, the Slate Republics airtl the Repuldic 
of the Union, forming a graded hierarchy of 
authorilics so close lo Jefferson’s ideal of denio- 
craev. will thus gradually disappear. 

Il is true ifial ihe giaal expcelations have 
not yet been realised in full. Thus jroverly con¬ 
tinues to he a great rf'uise and unemplo\ineiit 
stares in the face of‘adults. Price-levels show no 
sign of 'dirninishing. Rlack-marketing, and smuggl¬ 
ing are still lluie. I'here are also roinjilaints ol 
corruption in high circles atrU nepotism in 
ndministialion. 

lint then irfdu^trialU we are. in a belter 
position toriay. Il is line that in the Russian Plan, 
nationalisation of industries and collectivisalion 
of land form integral parts and our puldic 
sector and farmer’.s proposed eo-operatives arc 
reminiscent of such plans. But there is nothing 
wrong if we benefit by the experience of other 
nations. Moreover, there is thr' private, sector to 
run alongside the public sector, and, what is more, 
there is the mixed sector where both Slate an'd 
private concerns liave (oncurrent jurisdiction to 
operate. There is. therefore, no stifling of private 
enterprise. Besides, improvement of cottage indus¬ 
tries is encouraged and industrial finance Co¬ 
operations arc there to assist small-scale indus¬ 
tries to grow. 

It is true that the economic forces let loose 
by the series of Plans will be mutative in future 


years lo come and to that extent future* gen^ilV'' 
tions are to suffer. But every scheme and fdalil..', 
have an element of futurity. The only point 
fix limits of such futurity by preventing the', 
authorities against indulging in spending a spree 
in the name of development. 

In administration there is vast scope fph,' 
decentralisation, and, foi that reason. Village,^' 
Pan«-ha\at.s arc being organised. Though 
separation of the Judiciary from the Executive W ", 
>cl to materialise, the Judiciary has already stopd y 
u]) jnany times against encroachments by the Ex*/" 
eeutive and Legislatures on fundamental righUt:^^ 
of (ilizen«. Social justice has been easured by^'- 
m.iking uiitomhahilily a penal offence and hy"':' 
passing the Hindu Code Bill. crusade against v 
dowry is on. Ceiling.s in land Imidings have beCB , 
fi.vcd and Land-lordism done away with. The far? 
mers ran now combine under eo-operatives for 
l)etlcr fanning and better marketing. 

ft is true that workers are yet to have living 
wages, lo have full protection against un*' 
emplovmeiit and old age though much ground hafv 
siiue been covered to insure against sickness 
and klisahilily and tow'ards ensurig maternity 
benefits. 

It is true there is no sign of the growth of -, 
a strong opposition party so vital lo the growth 
of demoeraey. But that is not due lo any defect >' 
in the system of parliamentary democracy itself 
as due to lack of adequate avvaicncss in the minds 
of the people themselves. 

Till the emergence of a strong democratic 
opposition partv, our J^arliamenl and Stale legis¬ 
latures will continue to he 'dominated by one 
^])arly caucus. Under the facade of parliamentAry 
(lemorraey, one party will continue to rule. 
Because of thi« absence of a strong opposition, 
parly, and the e.xistencc of a totalitarian political , 
party in the rountry, which is more prone to 
subversive aeti\ities. coupled with the increasing 
acts of aggression against India by a totalitarian 
power, our Government is hound lo take stringent 
mea.siires to preserve llie internal and external j 
security of the country. In so doing if funda*. 
mental rights have got to he qualified, and if in. 
such trends men like Shri K. M. Munshi see 
the rise of the Dictatorship f)f Democracy, it 
can not be helped. • 



SWITCH TO ADULT EDUCATION 


By S. C, 

I’lliui* Klein, f’resi'ienl (IDfi'l-SO) of the Adult 
I'iduralioii Association of the U.S.A., writes, 
“America in the last half of Iwentiolli century con¬ 
tain.' ingredients which produced the Golden Age 
»)f (ireeee. In these two respects we are similar. 
Grec'ce of the Fifth Century B.C. was a society 
of leisure anti led hy the elders. And in the 
(»ol<len Age of Greece informal education of the 
vdung men occurred in the market-place, and in 
houses where groii])S met to tiisruss, as it is done 
today in America.” In other words it may he 
said that a switch to adult education is going 
to bring about the Golden Age of .America. 
Wiry? 

Today America is spending twice as much 
money on a<lull education, as on the General 
School Education. Why? 

('arnegie Corporation of America first oi 
all realized the importance of adult education 
in the national welfare. In 1924, it took the 
first .'fcp towards financing adult education pro¬ 
gramme'-. Between 102t and 1041 Carnegie Cor- 
[loralion ga\e approximately .300,000 dollars' 
per \tMr towards adult education grunts to the 
Aineiican Association for adult education. From 
19U it teiminated its grant to the Association, 
and .started finaneing the Tearher’s College, 
Cohimhia University, for establishing an Insti¬ 
tute fd Adult Education with a total grant of" 
H.iO.nOO idollar.s within ten years. In 19.51 Ford 
Foundation est.ihli'hed the Fund for Adult 
Fdiication. Between 19.51 and 1957 the Ford 
Fund for adnit ediieatit)n made grants of 
approximately .33,(KK),000 dollars for adult 
education j)rojccts. B) I9f>1 Ford’.s expenditure for 
adult education averages 2.300.000 dollars per 
•year. Be.<!i(les these private Corporations, Stale 
governments and Federal Funds also support the 
programmes of adult education. This tremendous 
wave of enthusiasm for the spread of adult 
education has its root in the democratic culture 
of American life. 

Adult education has become a conscious and 
dififtrenlialed function in an increasing number 
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of educational institutions of America, because 
America lias rcaliztAl the importance of educating 
her adults who make up the society anil keep it 
going. The changing societal need.s have their 
impact upon the patterns of schools. 

Educational sociologi.'l.s agree that the Vulture 
of a country determines the form, the content and 
the scope of its organized education,’ It is said 
that American culture has the following charac¬ 
teristics, anVl they have, their implications for 
Adult Mduration : 1. llapidity of change, 

2. Dominance of Technology, 3. Intensity of 
specialization, 4. Uomplexity of Human Relation¬ 
ships and 5. Vastness of opportunity. These 
characteristics may he called the eharacteristics 
of the W'orld-Cullure today, 1ml with one 
addition : 0. The feeling of distrust and hatred 
for one another among the major nations of 
the world. These charaeferisties of the World- 
Culture make the spiead of adult education 
increasingly necessary. 

1. Rapidity of c/umge—In the old world the 
pattern of living was stable. Cliaiigi; was soine- 
tbing exceptional. Today change has become 
normal. Stable patlcrn.s of living and thinking do 
not exist now. The result is that even when the 
preparation in the schools is the best, when the 
adult leaves school and enters life, he finds that 
the world lias changetl ami it is altogether 
<lifferenl. It is not that world for which he waa 
prepared in the schools. Hence adults nerid con¬ 
temporary education. A rapidly changing world 
shows up lacks the knowledge and skill of 
people. To fill these gaps, to keep people’s equip¬ 
ment adequate for contemporary living, is the 
pronouncekl purpose of Adult Education. 

2. Dominance of Technology—Technology 
has dominated world-culture today. The guiding 
principle of technological development is that 
man-power should not be dissipated in activities 
which machines can do, and hence it moves in 
the direction of automation, and creates techno¬ 
logical unemployment. It throws many people out 
of work and substitutes machines in their place. 







Jobs requiring lesser training are replaced by 
machines. Jobs requiring higher training need 
more workers, mure skilled workers. Adult educa¬ 
tion must provide these workers with the required 
^ skill. Besides Adult education should develop 
understanding in the people as to why their 
vocational life cannot be stable in this ever- 
(dmnging technological phenomenon of society. 
Adult education roust Uevelop altitudes in the, 
peoples, and values related to flexibility and 
readiness to change. Adult education must provide 
vocational guiMance to tlic adults to help thein 
adapt to future occupations. Adult education 
must direct tlio adults to training programmes 
whijh will prepare them for rapid adjustment to 
real life situations. So long as technology brings 
changes in lerlmological patic.rns of society, adult 
education lias a most iiripoitant fuiutioii to 
perform. 

,3. Inlen.'.iiY of 'ipecializuljoii —Modern world- 
culture has produced specialized workers in 
every field. 'Fhe Aiore intense, the .specialization 
the belter they arc suited to their jobs. But 
specialization narrows the aica of skill and imder- 
sfaniding. Specialists lo.se contact and association 
with other spcoialisls. ^Ifey become isolated. Out 
of this isolation grows niisuiideislandiiig and 
inability to I'ommunicale. Intense .'-jiceialization 
sinks into the background the concern for 
communif) life. 7'o reform this .stale of affairs 
that part of .nlull eduralion is needed which is 
called (’omnnmil) Development. Adnit eduralion 
must aim at motivating jieople to move out of 
their narrow grooves of specializalion. to study 
and understand the ennent jiroblcnis of their 
community, city, stale, nation, and the world in 
W'hicb they arc living. 'ITiis is most essential for 


the growth of dynamic democracy*. AMuIt'edaoft* 
tion has to achieve this goal. 

4. Complexity of Human Relationships-^An 
inevitable concomittant of specialization is inter¬ 
dependence. If one is a specialist, he has to rely 
upon many others to provide him and his family 
the bare nev.essities of life, the comforts 8n4, 
luxuries of life. But in the world as it is today, 
tliesc inferdependenries are retnote and impersonal, ' 
but real. Take an example. We purchase out, 
necessities from a grocer’s shop, but have no 
( onlacl with them who have prepared the things 
for us. This is the function of adult education tO 
cslahli.di constructive and hajipy relalion8hi|» 
with everchanging masses of humanity. This 18 ■ 
most (‘ssenlial for the success of democracy, and 
for the peace and happiness of the woild. 

I'astrifss of Opportunity —Now oppor- 
lunilies for vertical mobility are available to 
«nable a judicious choice of things necessary for 
their comforts and advancement to be made. Adult 
education must open windows to new vistas of 
living. 

(). The feeling of (lii<lni.',l ami hntriil for . 
one another —'I'his feeling of distrust and haired 
towards one another, among the major powers 
of the world, is going to destroy our world. 
Atomic energy will spell destrurlioii in the world 
«»f a inagm'lu'ile nUherto unknown in the history 
of mankind. It should be the .supicme ta.sk of 
adult education to promote international brolher- 
Inxal to save mankind from annihilation. 

Hence, a switch-over to adult education 
should he the ot*(ler of the day. Under the 
guidance of Maulana Azad we preferred to call 
adult education, ‘.social education.’ Now it is for 
us to consider a switch over to it. 





IN iVIEMOlUUM : RADHANATIl SIEKDAR 
( 1813 - 1870 ) 

Uy PRAVASfl CHANDRA KAR, B.»6c., Dip. S. Teach (C.U.) 


“The aftei'-taste of that what was swccll.v 
cnjoyi'cl is double so sweet”—thus said 
Sliakespear. The thought of the Himalayas lo- 
creatcs the past in the future. The very idea <ii 
the Himalayas toiid.s to ascribe godly attri¬ 
butes to this noble mountain range. The 
Himalayas, the sanetum sanctorum <jf the 
Hindu scriptures, arc the abode of umisurlly 
beautiful and mighty places of pilgrimmage, 
loo numerous to mention. Hymns have been 
and still are sung to the glory and the might 
of the Himalayas. Apart frtim being the 
source of life-givmg rivers flowing througii 
the length and breadth of ancient, Hindus- 
than, the Hnnalayas have been, from 
time irnmemoriM, ifie serene and chosen 
place of meditation to the mystics and 
sages, the source of inspiration to poets and 
scionti.sts .alike, the dream-land of scenic 
beauty lo travellers and, above and be>ond 
all, the natural bulwark of the sub-coiitinenl. 

For aeons, the lure oJ the Himalayas has 
never l>ecn on the wane; contranly and 
curiously enough it has always been on the 
increase. Man's thirst, intense and insatiable, 
for knowing the unknown, for seeing the 
finseen, lor enjoying the virgin beauty of 
hill and dale, for probing into the romance 
and the underlying truth of the Himalayas 
with modern scientific parapharnelia, instead 
of falling into decadence, has been often aug¬ 
mented. fn the late Radhanath Sikdar, 
whose sesqui-birlh eentcnai'y is at hand, we 
come acro.ss such a realistic mathematician, 
whose depth of knownlcdgo and achieve¬ 
ments shine effulgently over the backdrop of 
the Himalayas. It was Radhanath’s pioneer¬ 
ing efforts that enabled the whole world to 
know of its higest peak,—Mount Everest. To 
a ‘Bengalee, from whose native province 
Mount Everest can be seen’*, this is likely to 
bear a special signifcance. 


Early Life and Educationi 

Eldest son of Jituram Sikdar, Radhanath 
was born in October, Hi IS in the Sikdarpara 
(Joiasanko) area, the part of the metropolis 
of Calcutta which was also famous as •the 
ancestral liabitat of the the Tagores, By 
caste the Sikdars were Brahmins. During 
the Muslim period one of Radhariath’s fore¬ 
fathers ruse to the position of a princi,pal 
officer of high rank entrusted with the 
maintenance of law and order in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was an office Vvhich was being 
enjoyed by the family hereditarily from 
father to son, its functions being much 
alike those of a present-day Commissioner 
of Police. 

Radhanath, with his admittance into a 
path.sula (primary school), started on his 
educational carreer, l.ater, when he was 
ten years old (1824), he entered the Hindu 
College also known as the Anglo-Indian 
Coll-ge. His slliKhos in College followed 
an eminently satisfactory tenor, Radhanath 
having reached the First Class standard in 
1829. \lurray’s Spelling, Grammar, History 
of Greece, Gay’s Fables, Geography, History 
of Engnland, Virgil’s Aeneicl, Shakespeare, 
Homer’s Odyssey, Russel’s Modern Europe 
ctc.j con9,M|uted the curricuhim. IV was 
here that Radhanath came into direct 
contact with Dr. Tytler, Mr. Ross and 
others. 

In 1880 it was that Radhanath was 
privhlcged to commence his studies in 
mathematics under the able guidance of 
Dr. 'Tvtler. The year was a memorable one 
in Radhanath’s life because this really was’ 
the starting point of his education in higher 
malhema4icsi. It were his studies at this 
stage that paved the ground-work for the 
development of Radhanath’s genius as a 
mathematician and his future fame as an 





unrivalled mathematician of his times. It 
is interesting to recall in this connection 
that jusJt about two year before Radha- 
nath’s birth, Ram Mohun Roy (1774-1833), 
|^.the father of ‘Modern India’, started fer¬ 
vently and eloquentlly moving for the 
introduction of English Education in this 
country. David Hare, the noble-hearted 
Scotch, was equally keen on the cause 
sponsored by Ram Mohun, It was as a 
direct outcome of this that two institutions, 
Hindu or Anglo-Indian College and the 
School Socioty, wore founded almost 
simultaneously within less than a year ol 
each other. 

. In College, Radhanath came under the 
inspiring and stimulating influence of Mr. 
Henry Louis Vivian Dc’Rozrio (1809-1831). 
Mr. De’Rozio, an enthusiast and a ration¬ 
alist of imposing personality and poetic 
disposition, was the Fourth Teacher, but 
the chief guide* of the students in the 
College. This young itilollcclual raised the 
standard of revolt against all the myriad 
superstitions of the day. To his pupils ho 
was more than a teacher,-a reformer, a 
\'ery doyen of a ‘new rationalism.’ He led 
• them to the ways of free-thinking and in¬ 
culcated in them a deep and abiding faith in 
such qualities as justice, patriotism, regard 
for truth etc. Ho introduced his young dis¬ 
ciples to the troasiire-troves of English lite¬ 
rature, to Shakespeare, Milton, Byron etc.. 
and!)tmparted education ‘onallsubjectp, so¬ 
cial, moral and religious.’ A verse by Pandit 
.laygopal Tarkalankar names those, includ¬ 
ing Radhanath, who constantly sought Do’ 
Rozio’s company, and all of whom later 
became famous. 

In The Computing Department 

The very high expectations that Radha- 
nath’s professor. Dr. Tytler, entertained 
about his pupil were not belied. Radhanath 
and Rajnarain Bysack ‘were the first 
Hindus,'^’ who had the unique opportunity 
of studying higher mathematics under Dr. 
Tytler, including Newton’s ‘Principia’ in 
j^hich Newton expounded the laws of gravity. 
It was Dr. Tytler, who recommended 
Radhanath as a young mathematical prodigy 
to the then Surveyor General of India, Col. 



Everest^, who had succeeded (Jol. Laihbtoai 
to this office on the latter’s death in 18123, 
and who had consulted Dr. Tytler for a ,, 
suitable candidate. So Radhanath had to', 
leave College, even before he was able tp 
sit for his final examination, to take up this 
new Job. He was, however, given a cetU-, 
ficate of proficiency by the authorities of 
the College. Col. Everest, appreciative of 
tile budding mathematician, appointed hint 
as a Conipulor on a monthly salary of, 
Rupees Thirty only. Radhanath fully justi-* 
lied the selection and, in course of time and, 
in gradual stages, came to occupy the highest. 
position in the Computing Department of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
drawing, in tho.se days, the princely salary 
of rupees six hundred per mensem. 

Rndliunath’s Various Assignments 

It is difficult to picx-e together a con¬ 
sistent catalogue of Radhauath’s career in 
the Surveyor General’s Office, as very little 
information of a rontinuou,s nature is 
available. His activities are naturally, there¬ 
fore, shrouded under a thick veil of obscurity 
and what little can be said has to be outlined 
by culling from occasional references in con¬ 
temporary newspapers and periodicals 
mostly. Two of his outstanding achieve¬ 
ments, which outshine his more obscure 
activities, stand out as indelible monuments 
to his genius; these were his cotributions 
to the Manual of Surveying and his deter¬ 
mination of the altitude of the highest 
global peak,—Mount Evere.st, Radhanath, 
who had ‘long been known as the tii’St 
among the few natives whose scientific 
acquirements were no less than those of 
Europeans’’ succeeded Mr. V. L. Rees as 
the Superintendent of the Government 
Observatory in Calcutta, which at that 
time was a sub-sccliou of the Surveyor 
General’s QCfice.* 

Conlribulion.s to Manual and 
Compilaltoni Tables 

Radiiaiiath’s contributions,—authorita¬ 
tive, compendious, brilliantly scholarly, 
dexterous and precise,—to the treatise on 
surveying*’ bear testimony to some aspects 
of his talented genius. The treatise is divided 
into five parts e.g., * 
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Part I; Geometry, Trigonometry etc.— In Parts III atid V the compilers have 
Ch. I—VII, Pp. 1-100. been very largely assisted by Babu Radha- 

Part II; On Surveying Instruments— nath Sikdar, the distinguished head of the 
Ch. I—IX, Pp. 101-220. Computing Department of the Great Trigo- 

Part III; On Surveying—Ch. I—XXVil, nometrical Survey of India, a gentleman 
Pp. 230-573. whose intimate acquaintance ' with the 

Part IV: On Khusrah or Native Field rigorous forms and mode of procedure 
Measuremeiits^—Ch. I—VI, Pp. 574-644. adopted on the Great Trigonometrical 

Part V : Practical A.stronomy and its Survey of India and great acquirements and 
application to Surveying—Ch. I—IX, Pp. 645- knowledge of scientific subjects generally 
716. render his aid particularly vajuable. The 


E.xcerpts from relevant portions of the 
T’reface’ in which Radhanath’s name was 
reverentially mentioned along with other 
European workers and authors, bringing 
out the schematic plan and acknowledge¬ 
ments by the compilers, will facilitate the 
understanding of the I'cader in this context: 

“The arrangement of the work is con¬ 
sequently in the first two parts elementary, 
the materials for which have of necessity 
been for the most part extracted from various 
authorities, chiefly from the wf.-ll-know 
and useful works of Mr, Siimms, tlie 
Civil Engineer and late consulting 
Engineer, to the Government of India,’’ on 
Mathematical Instruments and “on Levell¬ 
ing” from Heather’s “Treatise on Matho- 
maLical Instruments”, “Jackson’s and 
Forme’s Surveying”, Adam’s “Geographical 
Essays”, etc.; full extracts have also been 
made, the compilers duly acknowledge, from 
those authors which have been quoted iu 
the text. In the remaining parts of the Book 
it has been the aim to render information 
generally useful not only to the Professional 
Surveyor, but to travellers and cxplore’rs 
of neighbouring countries, the Quarter 
Ma.ster General’s Department, and to 
Revenue Officers and Civil Authorities of 
Districts where professional assistance can¬ 
not' be obtained and every Collector must 
be his own surveyor. 

Through the liberal and kind assistance 
of Lt. Col. 'Waugh, Surveyor General of 
India, in placing the records of his office 
at their disposal, the Editors have enjoyed 
great advantages, of, which they had not 
failed to. avail themselves to the fullest 
extent. For this as well as for much valuable 
advice, their thanks are due and most 
cordially offered. 


Chapters 15 and 17 upto 21 inclusive, and 
26 of Part III and whole of Part V arc 
entirely his own, and it?* would bo difficult 
for the compilers to express with sufficient 
force the obligations they thus feel ufider 
to him, not only for the portion of the work 
which they desire thus to publicly acknow¬ 
ledge, hut for the advice so generously affor¬ 
ded on all subjects connected with his own 
Department.’’ 

Radhanalh’s next most important pub¬ 
lication which deserves our attention, is 
Tables (which had undergone several edi¬ 
tions) and in the preface to the 1887 edition 
by Col. C. T. Haig, P.E., Deputy Surveyor 
General, Trigonimetrical Surveys, which 
acknowledges thus “Thirtysix years have 
elapsed since the publication of the first 

edition....... in 1851 . computed and 

arranged by Babu Radhanath Sikdar. 

In 1868 this was ‘revised and extended under 
the direction of Lt. Col. .1. T. Walker, R.E., 

F.R.S. &c.and by J. B. Hennessey Esq., 

F,R.A.S.,.and issued as a second 

edition.” 

Besides, ‘an account of the Table used 
for reducing Barometrical Observations to 
32 "F, taken in the Surveyor General's 
Office, Calcutta, by Babu Radhanath Sikdar, 
Chief Ccimputor, Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, communicated by the 
Deputy Surveyor General’ finds place in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI No. IV, 1852, Pp. 329-332. 

The Highest Global Peak Discovered and 
Computed: Badhanath’s Unique 
Achievement 

The discovery of Mount Everest remains 
along-debated story. Radhanath has been 
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described by some as the discoverer of Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest point. Others 
are equally reluctant to ascribe this unique 
credit to Radhanath. Remarks passed in this 
connectio,n by eminent and equally respon¬ 
sible authorities lead to a serious contro¬ 
versy.^" But without entering into the dotads 
of the points of controversy, it can be .safely 
asserted and inferred too, that in identify¬ 
ing and marking Mount Everest, Radha- 
nath’s mathematical artifice had gone a long 
and, indeed, a laudable way and his efforts 
were pioneering and stupendous. Probing 
under this surfac*e of controversy and sen- 
.sfitionalism, however, it will be well worlij 
while to take soundings of really .scientific 
depths. 

Although it has been conti’adicted that 
‘a consideration of the cn’cuin.stnnces oi 
181)2 will .show that no such Avords could 
hav'e been uttered, Radh.anath’s im]Jortant 
contributions can jAcver be, indeed has not 
been ignored and has bf.'cn acknowledged, 
although rather indirectly. The compula¬ 
tion involved triangulation during which 
‘atmospheric refrai’-fion was, in those day.^, 

a source of perplexity.Sir Andrew 

Waugh, the Surveyor CJeneral, joined the 
triangulations in the field South of Sikkini; 
both ho and Radhanatli Sikdar, tlu" Chief 
Computor, had been studying llie cpiestion 
of atmospheric refraction for many years. 

In 1852 the Chief Computor, who had 
been officially in touch with the Surveyor 
General, sent hfs ofl'ilicifil intimation to 
the latter that a new peak had been compu¬ 
ted from the angle-books to be higher than 
any peak observed hitherto. In this inti¬ 
mation he could not have said, as he is re¬ 
ported to have done in the story circula¬ 
ted, that he had discovered the highest 
mountain in the world, for the Himalayas 
had only been partly observed and Tibet 
and Ballistan were quifle unknown.’ (A 
Sketch of the Geography And Geology of 
the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet By 
Col. S. G. Burrard, R.E., F.R.S, and H. F 
Hayden, B.A., F.G.S., later revised by Sir 
Henry Heyden, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., F.R.S 
dnd A. M. Heron, D. Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S 
Delhi, 1933, Pp. 194-195). 
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“About 1852 the Chief * Computor of,^ 
the office at Calcutta informed Sir Andr6^;,' 
Waugh that a peak designated XV ha4;'!' 
been found to be higher than any otherr,' 
hitherto measured in the world. Th^,’. 
peak was discovered by the computors 
have been observed from six different'; 
.sJations ; on no occasion had the observet-v 
.suspected that he was viewing tJirough his.'-’ 
telescope the highest point of the earth, X 
“Sir Andrew Waugh had always’’ 
adhered to the rule of a.ssigning to every 
geographical object its true local or-'. 
native name; but hero was a mountain, 
the highest in the world, without any local" 
or native name that ho was able to discover. 
Ho determined, therefore, to name the great 
snow-peak after Sir George Everest, his 
former Chief, the celebrated Indian Geode¬ 
sist. The name of ‘Mount Everest’ has 
.■^ince -become a household word.’’ (S. G. - 
Burrard, Natwa, Vol. 71, No. 1828, p. 43, 
November 10, 1904.) 

Kadhunath’s Public Activities, Character- 
sketch and Approeiatior.' 

The education he had received under 
the fo.stering care of D’Rozio had a great 
miliience in moulding Radhanath’s charac¬ 
ter. He stood firm against injustice and 
knew not fear. Whether entering upon 
a conflict with a DLstrist Magi-strate or 
dedicating himself to the advancement of 
female education or advocating widow re- 
^ui'ajTiage in accordance with the precepts 
of the Vulyasagar, he was always guicled 
by reason and an indomitable sense of 
justice. Quite early in his career, as early 
a.s 1843, he was reported to have had a severe 
lu.ssle with a British civtlfan. Vansittart, 
District Magistrate of Dehra Dun had, 
without Radhanath’s permission, ordered 
.some of the latter’s subordinates to carry, 
some of his belongings. This lack of cour-*' 
tesy angered Radhanath, who promptly 
ordered his men not to carry out these 
high-handed orders. • Radhanath was, there¬ 
upon, sued for ‘obstructing a public servant 
jin the discharge of his duties’ and was 
fined by another British civilian. This 
caused quite an uproar whch had the efffect 
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of curbing such official high-handedness 
' in future to a considerable extent. 

Exilcfl for very nearly a quarter of a 
cenluiy in th(‘ foothills of Dehra Dun away 
from his n.itivf* soil, Radhanalh was some¬ 
what anglicised in his habits and modes of 
living and had almost forgotten the use of 
his native tongue. But groat mathematir 
cian as he was, hi.i love for his own litera¬ 
ture wa.s dee]) and abiding and on his re¬ 
turn to Bengal he; was known to have set 
himself to studying the literature of hijs 
own people. Tt was .said, however, that 
he could never get rid of the twang he 
had, in thi- meanwhile, acquired in his 
Bengalee pronunciations. 

liaddhanath, with his indomitable s('n.sc 
of justice and fairness, wa,s Jiaturally asso¬ 
ciated in all social service endeavours 
whicli had for their objectives relief to the 
oppre.sscd and the downtrodden an<l thus, 
when Vidaysagat’s Hindu Widov/ He 
marriage Bill jirovoked eoimtry-wide con¬ 
troversy, we find Radhanalh among the 
few signatories who issued a manilesto 
for its accepLunee.^ E\en as enily as loot), 
who Radlianath was among those who look 
the initiative in voting a testimoiial to David 
Hare on Lis .signal services to the cau-so ol 
education in India we find Radhanalh 
. deploring “the debased state of the eounti') 
owing to misrule and oppression and i.o- 
stanced the coming of Devul Hare as the 
mort'diig star to dispel our igmoranee."'i 

" Tiihute.s, jilowing and inspiring, to 
whom no tribute was enough, poured in on 
Radhanalh for the invaluable and tremen¬ 
dous services he rendered to humanity from 
far and near. In 1864, when he was ejected 
a member of the Natural History' Society 
of Bavariaij it was another flaunting 
feather to his cap. To the last of his days 
>his tenacity, perseverence, courage, love 
for truth, remained the most characteristic 
traits of his nature until death snatched him 
away on May 17, 1870 atj Gondalpara. 
Radhanalh's mother survived him for four 
years; his father had been carried away 
dn July 22, 1853, while Radhanalh was yet 
in service. 


Some Appreciations of RadhanaHt 

* 

The quality of Radhanath’s attain¬ 
ments and his contributions to the parti¬ 
cular branch of science to which he applied 
himself would be amply demonstrated by 
the following few excerpts; 

Letter dated 18th February, 1838, from 
George Everest, Surveyor General of India 
to the Military Secretary to the Govern- 

“This young man is so supt'rior in his 
merit of India ;— 

c'lcqufremenls, and so much to be relied 
on; his manners are so courteous and in¬ 
gratiating to hir, superiors, his equals and 
his inferiors that 1 should have felt his 
loss ns one of-the most severe blows to rny 
Department.” 

Letter dated 2.5th April, 1838 from 
George Everest to the Military Secretary 
to the Government of India :— 

‘‘Of the qualifications of the young 
man him.self, 1 cannot speak loo highly, in 
his matliomatical atjlaimnonls there arc 
few in India whether' Eurojiean or Native, 
who can at all eomppi" with him, and it 
i.s my persiiasioo tliat even in Europe those 
attainments would iaiiL very higli ; as a 
coniputor lie is quite indolatigabie, and ho 
has proved himself throughout, so docile, 
tractable and obedient, that there is no 
Iier.son in my Department, .so thoiougbly 
skilled in the application of the vanous 
foritiula.s relating to the particular brandi 
of science connected with the G, T. 
Survey. 

'‘....for computers comparable to 
Kadhanath cannot be hired in England at 
a le.ss price than one guinea per diem,... 
habituated as Radhanalh is not only to 
apply formulas but to investigate them, 
and trained up as he has been from boy¬ 
hood under my own eye, he would be the 
cheapest instrument that Government ever 
could employ in a task of this kind.” 

Letter from Lt, Col. A. S. Waugh, 
Surveyor General of India, to Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India:— 

“ITie masterly character of the papers 
contributed by him to the Manual of Sur¬ 
veying has been fvaourably acknowledged 
in the Calcutta Reviiew, as well as the 






remarkable purity of his style in writing 
and severe accuracy of his language, so 
diifferimt from the florid exuberance of 
Orientalism.” 


1. Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., The Epic oj Mount Everest. Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1926, p. 21. 

*2. For Tytler & Ross, reference may be 
maclf-15 fas lold by 

Rajiuirain Rose), (*ililed by Debipcda Rbatta- 
charya. Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
M. C. Saikar & Sons, Calcutta. 

.3. • cflitcfl by Jogendranatli 

Bandopadhyaya, M.A.. Vidyabhusaii, Aswiii- 
Kartiek. .1291 R.S. 

•1. =61911^ <>P- Kaitiek, 1291 R.S. 

.'i. The Hindu Patriot, May 23. 1R70. 

*6. For first hand reference to the eventful 
earee.r of Sir (ieorge FveresI, s('c Encyclopaedia 
Briltinnica, ,Vnilh Fdilioti, Vol. Vll, p. 7.36. 

i'lie following j)upers by Capt. C. Everest 
were published hi A.sialic Researches: (a) “On 
(be forniulac bir calculating \/juuth in Tiigono- 
iiietrical Opei alinns’". \ ol. Will (2l. 93-106, 

lf{.33. (b) “On the coni(Hm.sation measuring 
aj)p.iratus of the Ciyl Trigonometrical Sutvey 
of India (with figs.dg Vol. Will (2). 1R9-2JT. 
1833. (Vide Index to the Pidilieations of the 
Asi.itie Society. 178o-19.33. \dl. I. Pait I. com¬ 
piled by Sibilldas (diaudiniii. riu; .X.siatic Society. 
Cakulta, 19.36, ]![>. 162-103). 

7. The Friend oj India, INoveinber II. 18.32. 

8 . The lienp;al Harkaru & India Gazette, 
.Saturday, Jutu' 10. 18.31, [>ublished the follow¬ 
ing correspondence : 

“Jt would affoAl sati.sfaelion to many of 
your leaders to learn that Baboo Radhanath 
.Sikdar. Hea<l Coniputor in the Surveyor General’s 
Office and in charge of the Observatory there, 
contemplates leaving his native country for 
Europe to extend his mathematical knowledge by 
pro.secuting his studies at Canibriklge or Paris 
University with the ultimate ohjeel of (jualifyitig 
himself for the post of Superintending the 
Observatory, which the Court of Directors in¬ 
tend to establish in this country on an extensive 
scale.” The correspondent signed himself as 
“Fact” under dale line June 8. 1854. 'Phe letter 
was also quoted in its “Weekly Register of In¬ 
telligence” by the Hindu, Patriot, June 15, 1854. 

9. The title-page and author statement 


of the TreUise (pp. xxiV -^TiB^* Appendix VJ'. 
with fifteen plates) is as follows : 

A Manuel of Surveying for India 

Detailing the Mode of Operations on the -t 

Revenue Surveys 

In Bengal and the North-Western ProviO^O,, 
Prepared for the use of the Survey Department 
and Published by the Authorilv of the CoverMv.. 
niPiil of India. .jb 

(Compiled by y;?. 

Captains R. Smyth and 11. E. 'PhuilUet,. 
Bengal A rl illary. Calcutta. V j 

\V. Pliaeker & (!o., .St. .Andrew's Library and;.- 
87. .Newgate .Street, Loi^don, 1851. ' . ; 

10. Major Kenneth, M.C., R.E.. Survey - 

India. while delivering a lecture (as reproduced ;- 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts and quoteid ‘ 
in the Ent’hshnian, dated November 12, 1928, 

ji. 17) in Simla, specifically extolled ‘Babu's'^ 
Cr<-at Diseovciy’ (The ‘Babu’ (literally-— Mr,).', 

referied to heie was muie olliei than Radha- 
nath). “It was”, (onlimied Major Kenneth, 
“iluriiig the eotnputations ol the north-eastern 
fib.servatiofis tlial a Rabu lushcd on the morning-, 
in 18,32 into (lie j-oom of Sir Andrew Waugh, , 
the Micees^or of Sir (ieorge Everest and exclaimed,.. 
'.Sir, I have di.scovered the highest mountain oft 
the earth.’ He liad been working out tlie obser¬ 
vations taken to the distant bills.” 

11 •“'Sttf-I. WT-'I, *S C>t=I ’ 

%.t! feel's 3t«t5( ’if-: ajrsitc'nr - 

fiiai 

—Manmatba Nath Chose, M.A.. F.S.S.. E.R.E.S, 
Calcutta, 1333 R.S.. p. 107). 

12. Cf. “Radhanath .Sikdar had an ardent 
desiie to benefit Ins eounlry, His hobby was beef, 
as he maintained! that beef-easlers were never bul-, 

.lied and that the right way to improve the Ben^a- - 
lees was to think first of the physique or, perhaps, : 
phy.si(pje ami morale siimjltan»'oii.sly. He conduct¬ 
ed a monthly Bengali Alaga/ine called Masik 
Palrira for about thretj years” (Peary Chand , 
Milra. A Uio^raphica! Sketch of David Hare, ■ 
p. 32). 

13. “Rahoo Radhanath Sikdar who for 
many years acted as Superintendent of Calcutta 
Observatory has, we see by the Phoenix, been* ' 
ejected a correap<mding member of the Natural ' 
History Society of Bavaria. An honour WcR 
deserved.” (Weekly Epitome of News, The Frierid 
of India, March 31, 1864., p, 349). 



7 HK POLITICS OF NON-ALIGNMENT 

By HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 


Non-alignment has been the pivot oi 
India’s lbi'ej,c>n policy since she attained her 
political iiuh^pcndence in 1947. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, is the chief architect 
oJ' that policy which he has been following 
with unflinching allegiance during these 
fifteen years. Following India’s lead, a 
few other newdy independent Stales of Asia 
and Africa also have adopted the same 
policy in welt-politiks. The advocates of 
non-alignment passionately believe that u 
is the most suited form of diplomacy at the 
present stage of w'orld evolution, at Ic'isl 
so far as the nc'W-born nations are concern¬ 
ed. But its opponents, among whom may 
be counted a multitude of men, firmiy hold 
that non-alignment as a basis of diplo¬ 
macy is a wild dream. In their 
opinion, even in peace time it is 
a barren policy, and in times of 
war adherence to it would amount 
to political suicide. The premeditated and 
massive invasion of India by China since 
October 20. 1902 and the complete collapse 
of India's defence arrangemenis have dis¬ 
illusioned them so thoroughly as to lead 
them to cast igalie India’s nomalignment poli¬ 
cy as a total failure and they, therefore, urge 
upon th(‘ Oovernment of India to thra.sh 
oi^t a bolder and more realEslip foreign 
policy for the country. They contend ibal 
Ladakh and NEFA are the burial grounds 
of India’s non-alignment. Among its expron- 
ents may be reckoned such names as Raia- 
gopalachari, Prof. Ranga, Achorya Kripalani 
and General Cariappa. Their view.s are 
also considerably shared even by a section 
the Congress, the ruling party, and it is 
even doubled whether Nehru himself has 
also not been inwardly shaken in his faith 
in non-alignment. 

Before we proceed further, we must be 
very clear and pmecise as to the actual 
meaning of the term non-alignment. Non- 
alignment of a country docs not mean its 


aloofness from the commerce and culture 
(<J the world. It is primarily as a political 
or rather as a military concept that its 
meaning is to be understood. 'The present 
political world is sharply divided into two 
mutually clashing blocs wdth their conflict- 
im; systems of life and culture. Non- 
alig.nment of India means, therefore, that 
she must steer clear of power politics by 
delil.'crately avoiding military alliance eithej- 
with the Anglo-American bloc or with the 
Soviet-Cliinese bloc. It demands that India 
must retain her right to pursue an inde¬ 
pendent course in foreign affairs and .she 
musi be capable of judging each interna¬ 
tional issue on Ihc merits of the case. A non- 
aiigned State is like a tamscienlions non- 
jxu’ty man w'ho refuses to barter away his 
principles for some material gains. But this 
\'ery moial approach of a person projcisely 
constitiifcs a source of weakness from the 
slendi'/oint of p.arty solidarity. Party soli¬ 
darity demands from an individual member 
unquestioned loyalty to the policy decisions 
of the party cmicernod, no matter what his 
honest convictions are. 

Non-alignment is a flexible political 
calegoiy, admitting of different interpreta¬ 
tions. The generally favoured inerpreta- 
tion of non-alifenment reduces it to a cons¬ 
cious and planned utilisation of world 
forces on the part of a non-aligned Stale 
for its owm development without throw'ing 
in its political lot with cither of the mili¬ 
tary blocs. Non-ali/gnment, in this sense, 
reduces itself to mere political opportunism 
in international politics. But the non- 
alignment of India as shaped by Nehru 
represents a different reality. It is least 
of all a handmaid of opportunism, but a 
tangible political method animated by 
idcal'sm. It is because of this lofty trend 
tliat we find India voting for China’s ad¬ 
mission to the U. N. Assembly even after 



the latter’s manifest aggression on the 
former. 

The big pertinent question regarding 
non-alignment is that how far it has been 
^ conducive to India’s best political interests? 
Its advocates will tell that if non-alignment 
was helpful in times of peace, it is doubly 
so ii\ limes of armed tension. They empha¬ 
tically point out that it is because of India's 
norl-alignmcnt that Soviet Russia, in 
spite of hei; communism, has not openly 
supported China in her military showdown 
with India whom she still considers a 
valued friend. Again, it is because of hei' 
non-alignment that India could so oa.sily and 
;:w*ftly receive arms aid from the Wesleni 
democracies. The supporters of non-al'g.n- 
ment* point out furtiier that if India was. on 
the oOier hand, m direct alliance with the 
Anglo-American bloc, it w'ould have surely 
lost the entire moral and material suppori of 
Soviet Russia who would have then 
oiienly supported China in their anii-lndian 
drive. It is becau.so of her non-alignment 
that India has been able to secure not 
merely the arms a*d from the Wcsiern 
democracies, but mso the Soviet ecouo- 
roie aid for her development project', 
including the manufacturo of Migs In a 
speech ai Santim^keiian delivered m 
Dteembcr Iasi, Mr. Nehiu, while reattirin- 
ing his faith in non-alignment, cautioned the 
audience that non-aligned India atone could 
hold the trembling iiiteinational balance in 
cquillibriuni and .save the world from the 
brutal itie.s and horrors of a Ihermo-nuclcar 
war. It is in recognition of this urgent 
necessity that India must hold fast to non- 
al'ijgnraent, nobwiithslanding Wie Chinese 
challenge to its very foundations. The 
arguments of non-alignment undoubtedly 
deserve careful consideration, particukirly 
in a critical situatKon like the present. 

But the critics of non-alignment, of 
whom Rajaji and Kripalani are the most 
eloquent, look at the sitluation from a 
different angle. They open their argument 
against non-alignment by a pointed refer¬ 
ence to the dismal failure of India’s forei.gn 
policy on the Himalayan frontier. They 
observe that India’s foreign policy, non- 
aligned as it was, has undergone a silent 


transformation after China’s. massite 
vasion of India in the current phase ^ 
hostilities, and the change is precisely this 
that Nehru himself has been forced under 
the compulsion of circumstances to hold his. 
dear non-alignment in abeyance, at least 
for the time being. It is just like Mahatma;. 
Gandhi’s holding non-violence in abeyance?, 
in August 1942, as a part of his contemf 
plated Indian revolution. Since October, 
1952, India has been receiving liberal arms 
aid fiom Ihe 'Western democracies for the 
rurposc of defending India’s territorial 
ngiit.s against China’s onslaught. It has been ? 
proclaimed by a section of the Indian 
leaders as well as by the arms-giving 
countries that the aid is entirely without 
.slrmg.s. Financially considered, the aid 
terms are the most liberal conceivable, but' 
llial (Iocs not mean that the aid is without 
:'lrings or pre-conditions. The basic con- 
(iition for the relca.se of that huge military 
aid (o India is that all this is meant for 
M'si.'^ling Communist China’s naked expan- 
sioni.sm, and iinl meant for any other pur- 
p(5.ie, least of all to bo used against Pakistan. 
India’s acceptance of the arms aid on that 
Ivisic condition is certainly a deviation from ' 
her declared jiolicy of non-ali,gnment and ' 
; ei. i'c.sents a pro-West shift in her foreign 
policy. 

The disapprovers ol Nehru’s non-align¬ 
ment .argue lurther that if the Chinese 
thrust continued for some time longer, the 
result would perhaps have been the entire 
1 enunciation of India’s non-alignment by 
Uie ruling party itself, and if Nehru is 
still found pinning his faith anew in non- 
.digivment, it i.s mainly hccauso of the 
Chine.se dramatic declartilion of cease-fire 
on November 21. On the whole, the non- 
ahgmnent policy, tliey maintain, was not 
of much worth oven in times of peace, and 
in a critical situation like the present its 
worth is not more than a straw’s value. , 
They seek to defend their thesis by citing 
Ihe riineteenth-century British instance of , 
“splendid isolation.” At the end of the 19th ’ 
century British foi'eign policy as con¬ 
ducted by Lord Salisbury w'as' one of 
“splendid isolation” which kept England 
away from all entangling alliances 
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meddling diplomacy in contemporary poli-. 
tics. For some time the policy worked fairly 
well, but at the turn of the century, as the 
menacing German challenge loomed larger 
on the liori/.on, Salisbury clearly saw 
through his mistake and began a desperate 
search hn’ allies. lie looked round and only 
louml Japan in the Far East as her military 
ally in 1D()2. This marked England’s emer¬ 
gence from niilitary-crum-dipl)umatic isola¬ 
tion. The Anglo-Japaneso Alliance (1902) 
was followed by furtJier defensive prepara¬ 
tions such as the Anglo-French Entente 
(1904) and the Anglo-Russian Entente 
(1907). By 1907, a big anti-German coalition 
was formed to which Japan also became a 
party. It was this aligned England—England 
as a member of the Triple Entente—tlial 
could successfully resist and smash the 
menacing German challenge during 
World War I. Will this inexhorable teach¬ 
ing of history, the critics ask, fall comple¬ 
tely flat on India in the moment of h('r grim 
national crisis ? 

When all has been said, there is no 
denying the fact that India’s foreign ])olicy 
—policy of non-alignment—has undei-gone a 
profound change since the commencement 
of the Sino-Indian war. India has learn i, 
through the shocks of her military disaster 
that non-alignment, divorced from adequate 
militai'y build-up, is a great mistake. Like 
the weakling’s non-violence, the non- align¬ 
ment policy of a militarily impotent race is 
denuded of its natural grace. It is a truism 
to state that non-alignment, good or bad 
whsatevor it is, is always a policy : to raise it 


to the rank of a principle or ideal Ik the 
height of poUtical unwisdom. Non-align¬ 
ment is, after all, a form of diplomacy and 
diplomacy without the support of the sword 
is utterly futile. DisiWusioned by the 
Chinese treachery, Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru, has himself stated ; “We are getting 
out of touch with realities in a modem 
world. Wc are living in an artificial atmos¬ 
phere of our own creation and have been 
shaken out of it.’’ This frank admission of 
the Prime Minister registers his loss of faith 
in the old mode of non-alignment, if not a 
deliberate pro-West shift' in his policy. At 
any rate, the present crisis has rudely 
awakened India to the grim realities of life 
and has taught her by tears and blood that 
the must keep her powder perpetually dry 
to insure her safety as a free nation. Her 
loadcr.s have realised that non-aligned but 
militarily fortified India alone would be 
able both to defend her honour and integrity 
and to exert a sobering influence on w'orld 
politics. Armed non-alignment, not unarmed 
non-alignment, is the primary and vital rc- 
quisife for India at present. It is towards 
Ibis political consummaaon—non-alignment 
multiplied by gigantic military strength— 
tliat India, under Mr. Nehru’s leadership, is 
fast moving. But here, again, the critics raise 
the question how far will it be pos.sible for 
India at the present stage of her techno- 
economic evolution to swiftly develop her 
military might without being aligned at all 
with the Western democracies? We could 
have wished it otherwise, but God’s will be 






A PORGOTTEN HISTORIAN AND ANTICRJARUN: THE LATE 
AKSHAY KUMAR MAITRA 

By KSHITISH CHANDRA SARKAR, M.A., B.L, 

Varctvdra Research Society 

In him, the whole of Bengal lost a persona^,; 


Tip illustrious historian of Bengal (of 
Rajshahi, now in East Pakistan), the late lamen¬ 
ted Shri Akstey Kumar Maitra, B.L., C.I.E., who 
was once popularly known as the author of 
(Nawahl ‘Siraj-u'd-dowla’, was born just a 
little more than a century ago in 1861 on the Ist 
Ma^h (?) or according to some on the Isl Magh 
1 January I—1862, at a hamlet, Simla, standing 
on the Gorai river, near the Mirpur Railway 
Station (E. B. Rly.). thei\ in Nadia district and 
now in Kushtia (E. Pak.). But he claimed llu; 
Maitras of Gurnai in the northern part of the 
Rajshahi district as his forefathers and, therefore, 
preferred to Suffix “MaItreya” (in all his Bengali 
versions I as his surname, aa-onling to the aphor 
ism of the great (Grammarian Pariini, 

His l/irth a century ago might hecomc an 
occasion for a eeiiteu^ eelehration throughout 
Bengal (East and West) for the (Uification of 
posterity. He. died while in his .seventies, on the 
KHh February, 198(1, at his residence at Rajshahi 
town. 

He got the Bachelor of Law degree from the 
Rajshahi College in 188.'> and joinerl the Rajshahi 
Di.striel Bar and practised for about -l.i years 
earning the rej)ntalion. of an astuh- •■riminal 
lawyer, e>tending over the whole of North Bengal. 
He excelled both in the art of cross-examination 
and advocacy of a high order. For about 
half a century, he was a perinan(?nt resi¬ 
dent of Rajshahi town ami took an eve r-increasing 
part in the lilerarv and cultural activities which 
culminated in the founding, in 1910, of the 
‘Varendra Research Society’ (then known a.s the 
‘Varendra Anusandhan Samity’) in collaboration 
witli Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. a scion of the 
Dighapatia Raj family and Sri Rama Prasad 
Chanda (later Rai Bahadur), then a school teacher 
in the Government (Glollegiate School at Rajshahi. 

Tile valuable contributions made in the field 
of historical and antiquarian research by him can 
still be recalled with gratitude by the enlightened 
public of his Hays. 


of wide interest and versatile talent, a forcefll^.': 
speaker and a reputed literateur, a scholar of ’ 
deep aiKl wide learning gifted with original idea^’ 



The Late Akshay Kumar Maitra 


1 had the occasion and honour to sit at his feet 
during the last few years of his failing health to. 
li.sten to the inimitable ways of his learned d|i«,‘ 
course. I acclaimed him a.s my Guru or Acharyfi/, 
and profitted immensely in my humble literaryj- 
pursuits and undertakings at the prime of my life 
which was during the last span of life spared tO-; 
him before his demise in 1930. Educated an! 
enlightened sons of Bengal should also appreciate 
the scholarly contributions Sri Akshay Kumar 


Maitra’ had made towards the reconstruction of the 
hislutj (il lioni'iil and lulluie, as a pioneer. 

ill IHT). Ilf tiKik up as his special 
suLjfi t 111 sliid), lli< pfiiod i)f llif Iasi dd\s of 
the Alutilials immfdiiilfl)' lx foio ihf liiilish < on- 
quest of l{fii;.’al "llif palnolif /leal whiili iiispiied 
or iiidiKfd him to make his dehut in the two 
volumes on- ‘Suaj-ud-dowla’ and ’Mirkasim’ were 
the fii'-l lililts of his -ludy and it took the coun- 
Ir) h> smpiis(. 

I he iiiiK limed hhnk (oloiiis with wliidi the 
Enp;lish liisioiiaris painted those two unfoitunale 
Mubliin luleis i>f Bengal, then passed (urrent as 
ftentiiiie hisloi\. Akshav ktiiiiai dialleiiged the 
aiiuiam of these opinions oi views. He founu- 
lated his own as.scssnienl with a formidable 
aiiay ot lads aird authentic documents. TUs 
works fell like a ‘bomb-shell and exploded 
some of the myths rluslcicd around the last 
two iinlependeiit lulers of Bengal’, ‘Siraj-ud- 
dowla’ and ‘Miikasim’. The same patriolir impulse 
gradually altiacted .Sri Maitra to the liistoiv of 
ancient Bengal. He keenly look up the' study of 
the oiiginal «oiiiees of the period for which 
he was espeeiallv equipped, particularly as a 
profound 'Sanskrit scholar, and by compiling 
llie Corpus ()l lose ri]ilions—llie Gnnda-lAhamala 
(l’)12l—lelaling to the lise ami fall ol tin' I’al i 
Kings of Bengal riiis will always larik among 
the seniiee-hnoks of the hisloiy of mediaeval 
Bengal. 

rile fust lileraiy effoiN of Akshay Kniiiai 
were in veisc. His fust poem. 1 o/ign 1 i/nyir, aimed 
at dispioviiig the luiienl an omit ol the (oii()uesi 
of Bengil h> Mahammad-BHi-Baklilivar Kliiliji 
Some of his laiK pomns appealed as such m ilje 
timlu-l\aft]i/,(i at Bajshalii wliidi flourished till 
it hecame defunct aflei the eslahlisliment of In- 
clopeiulenee. 

In 18BI?, when still a student, Sri Maitia 
puh'lished a pamphlet entitled Samar ‘>inha. He 
stalled on an investigation into the liislmy of 
Bengal in course of wliiih he collecfed a laige 
mass of maleiials. The first of the series was to 
be on Ram liliawam of N'atore. 

In 1”% (1H02 B. S.f Akshay Kumar turned 
his hand to a monumental monograph on (Nawab) 
‘Siraj-ud-dowla’ the first three* chapters were 
inifialiv piAlished anonymously—vvdthout disclos¬ 
ing the identity of the writer in the journal—in 
S(f>^lliam in 1302 B.S. under the editorship of 


Rabindra Nath Tagore and the rest in the 
Bharaii (1302 B.S.j. Apparently, many of the 
admiring readers look this publications as one of 
Kahitidra Nath’s own writing who thereupon in¬ 
duced Akshay Kumar, to disclose his identity. It 
was subsequently puldishe/d in book form and re¬ 
viewed by Rabindra Nath in the Bharati (1305 
B.S.). 

Ill this monograph, Akshay Kumar vi’vdicates 
the character of (Nawab) ‘Siraj-ud-dowla’ and 
explodes the story of the ‘Black-Hole’ of Calcutta 
by cogent arguments as a lawyer, reinforceid 
by the strengtli and basis of liisloiieal accuracies. 
Strangely enough, this monograph—‘Siraj-ud- 
duvvla’ was dedicated to a British (Civilian^, H. 
Beveridge ll.C.S.), who helped Akshay Kumar 
to obtain access to the official archives. Mr, 
Beveridge then was the District Magistrate of 
Muisliidabad and he was good enough to help Sri 
Maitra to sift the truth of the so-called ‘Black- 
flole' tragedy, as being a hoax designed for a 
purpose. The accuracy of the points raised by Sri 
Maitra might he taken to have been borne out, 
when Mr. Beveridge, after retirement is said to 
have once written to Sri Maitra—that ‘Siraj-ud- 
dowla’ was more uniortu. ate than wickcAl.” In 
1910. he took a piominenl part in a debate orga¬ 
nised by the (iaiculta Historical Soeicl> to jirove 
his content ions that the story of the ‘Black-Hole’ 
was unfounded. 

In 1899. at the suggestion of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Akshay Kumar started publication ol a 
liistoiical quarterly the Ailihashik Chilra from 
Rajshaiii. 

Tlip field of work for which, Akshay Kumar 8 
heart had been yearning for years was now open 
and for lire next decade or so he was thoroughly 
identified with the newly foundekl Varendra Re- 
.search Society. The Society was closely integrated 
in its three fold activity of collections, explorations 
and researc'.h publications. His quirk intellect and 
vvonderfid power of expression admirably fitted 
him for the role of spokesman of the Varendra 
Researeli Society. lie was a fascinating guide to 
the relii's collected in the Museum of the Society 
to the learned visitors. 

Akshay Kumar, in an introduction to the 
monograph of the Society, set forth a scheme for 
a comprehensive history of Bengal in eight sec¬ 
tions, viz., Political History, Topography, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Old Sanskrit texts, Ethnology, Religion and 



Iconography. HappUy ajbthd of hia echemes were 
carried out. , 

He had already dealt with the principal 
inscriptions of the Pala period in his Ganda^ 
iA'.khamala ^(1912) and he availed himself of 
this new light and expounded itie results of his 
•study in four lectures (21st to 26th January in 
19161 in the Senate Hail of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. la the lectures delivered, he dwelt upon the 
‘Fall of the Pala Kingdom’ which he regaiMod as 
the most important episode in the history of 
mediaeval Bengal. He declared tliat the Pala 
Kingdom exerted its influence for a long time 
not only upon alf parts of Bengal, but also 
upttp all its neighbouring provinces. In that lec¬ 
ture, in 1916, before the Calcutta University, he 
concluded with the theory that Bengal was at one 
time a celcbraleVi centre of culture—a last hermi¬ 
tage from which the philosophy of Buddhism 
wa.s exported to the Land of Snow (Tibet). 
Akshay Kumar’s tact and legal acumen helped 
the Varejidia Resp*arch Society to tide over many 
difficulties that beset its early care«‘r. It was his 
representations at the interview with Sir John 
Marshall and Mr. Gonrlcy, I.C.S. that smoothed 
over the disputes beljHjcn the Society and the 
Archaeological Department which eventually led 
to the promulgation of Government of Bengal’s 
Circular No. 11 of the Mlh February, 1913, 
which assured all non-official learned societies 
and the Society in particular that it was the 
policy of Govcrnincnl to encourage research by 
such bodies. 

Great credit is due to Sri Akshay Kumar 
Maitra for the success with which he drew younger 
scholars to the cause of archaeology and^ histori¬ 
cal researcli. It was undoubtedly his influence 
that made Rama Prasad Chanda (Rai Bahadur) 
turn from ethnological studies to archaeology in 
which he attained such a lofty position. Rama 
Prasad Chanda subsequently became the Superin¬ 
tendent of Eastern Circle of Archaeology (India). 

It was Sri Maitra’s mellifluous tongue and 
acumen that contributed to the collections of the 
V. R. Society. He himself presented the AnuUa 
Copper plate of Lakshman Sen (J.A.S.B. 1900. 
P. 61-65, published long ago by him) as also the 
Bhanaidaha Copper plate of Kumar Gupta (fifth 
century A.D.) which he obtained from the late 
Chowdhury Irshed Ali Khan of Natore. It was 
his absolutely reputation and position In 
11 


the Varendra 'Reswrch Sodeff that 
Ezechiel, I.C.S. to send to him Ria 
Copper plates discover^ at Damodarpttt 
Dinajpur district in April, 1915. Similarly 
Jameson, I.C.S. presented from Malda the 
scribed cannon of ‘Sher Shah.’ 

It was Akshay Kumar who induced Posii^i 
Girish Chandra Vddantatirtha to edit 
Taiitra and the Kula-Chudamani for Sir 
Woodroffe’s series, himself writing the introdlipy 
tion to each. He also encouraged Prof. SrifA; 
Chandra Chakraberty Sastri, then in the Rajdball^j 
College, to undertake the editing of such mo]lj^<<'| 
mental works— Bhasa-Vrith an'd the stupendovi'f 
Kasilca-V ivaran-Pantika. 

No account of Akshay Kumar Maitra’s coh^ 
neclion with the Varendra Research Society woufd 
be complete without the mention of the part h#- 
took in explorations and excavations on its behalt 
His early activities in 1912, including dut 
Varendra tours and the excavations at Kuma^|ft&^'' 
mound and the Mahisantosh Mosque, helping tho 
assemblage of a Qibla, can hardly be / ignore4».. 
The excavations in the Padumsar (Prodyumtut - 
Shwar) tank at Dcopara (near the Rajshahl 
Headquarters) town yielded a superb specimeQ Cif' 
sculpture—Ganga (though mutilated)—^in titf- 

Varendra Research Museum at Rajshahi. In 19X7«! 
he came by an inscribed shaft —Dasabalagarbhd 
at Paharpur and on his representation to the . 
Government, had the Paharpur Mound dedara^l 
a ‘Protected Monument’. Thereupon, in 1923) 
excavation was commenced at the site under tha 
supervision of Dr. D. R. Rhandarkar of the Cil» 
cutta University in collaboration with and the 
generous help of Kumar S. K. Roy of the V. ^ 
Society, Rajshahi. Akshay Kumar himself joinw 
the party in his failing health and took A 
prominent part in the operation. In 1927, he deK- 
vered a lecture in the Indian Museum on thft 
Ancient Monuments of Varendra. 

In short, Sri Akshay Kumar Maitra waa a 
man of versatile talent, enBowed with an inimR* 
able elegance of style in his writings. Th® 
Varendra Research Society was his life’s worl^ 
There were, however, other institutions in Ra|*, 
shahi with which his memory is also associated. 
Thus in 1897, in connAjtion with the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he helped to establish 
and agreed to become the Secretary of a School 
for Sericulture for reviving the silk indturtry ^ 


Rajebalii. It is.gratifying to note now that nearly 
6d; years later Ak.shay Kumar’s dream is being 
fulfilled by the Pakistan Government who have 
Siready set up a great organisation for revival of 
the silk industry at Rajshahi town. 

Another work of his, was the organization of 
a Dramatic Association named Sakunfala Nalya 
Samiti which was replaced by the Victoria Theatre 
Parly for staging Bengali plays, llo composed 
.three plays for it. viz., Bnsuvmialla (based on 
Suhandhu’s Sanskrit works), Abakan in 1902 
on the legend of the fall of Mahasthan Carh and 
a tu)iltieal Skit —Asha (1914). 

Akshay Kumar’s contrihuliona to the cultural 


life of Bengal can incorporate all his prolifie 
scholarly writings to constitute a commemoration 
volume, an Akshay Kumar Maitra Cranihabali 
both in the Bengali add in the English languages. 

It is no mean achievement when we remem¬ 
ber that Akshay Kumar had to carry on his acti¬ 
vities with the poor resources of a Muffasil town 
like Rajshahi and the handicap of having to earn 
his bread by a busy practice at the Bar.*,,,, 

May his soul rest in peace 

* A list was published in The Modern Review 
for March, I9S2, entitled “Contributions to Art 
and Archaeology by the late Akshay Kumar 
Maitra.” 


U4TK OF POPULATION GROWTH DURING THE HARAIVA 

GIVTUSATION 


By J. M 

Population growth in ancient times 
was very slow. The Harappa civilisation, 
spread over the Punjab and Sind, flourished 
between 2500 B.C. and 1500 B.C. Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro are cities. With the 
growth of general population, that of the 
cities are likely to increase, but not neces¬ 
sarily in the same proportion. 

Between 1081 and 1931, the increase 
of the urban population in the Punjab has 
been in the same proportion as the gene¬ 
ral increase of population. In Bengal, it is 
otherwise (see the Geographical Review of 
India, December, 1956). 

' Sir Mortimer Wheeler in the Indus 
Age, p. 32, has shown the ground plan of 
the granary at Mjohenjo-daro. In Period I, it 
occupied 8,100 sq.ft. In Period II A. the 
inter-spaces between the bases of the sub¬ 
structures were walled up; with wooden 
platforms covering the inter-spaces, the 
base was increased by 600 sq. ft. In Period 
it.B, it was further increased by additional 
constructions. The new constructions 
measured 2,500 sq. ft. 

The base if the granary had to be 
increased .from time to time as it became 
necessary to provide for additional popula¬ 
tion. The height of the granary apparently 
rt/hained the same throughout the period. 


. DATTA 

Between Period I and Period II B, the in¬ 
crease was 37.5 per cent. 

There arc evidences of decay of 
the Municipal Governn.'^pt during the last 
phase, before the final destruction of the 
city of Mohenjo-daro. I’his decay lasted 
over a considerable time, when it is un¬ 
likely there would be any additions to the 
granary. 

Taking the interval between the two 
periods to be 500 years—it may be greater 
—as the most likely interval, the rate 
of growth of population works out to 6.65 
per cent per century in geometrical pro¬ 
gression. 

If we take the interval to have 
been as much as 750 years, (the rate of 
growth would come down to 4.39 per cent 
per century.. 

In any case the rate of growth of 
population is very small. The importance 
of the rate found, whether it be 6.35% or 
4.39% per century, lies in the fat*t that so 
far as evidence goes, the growth was un¬ 
interrupted by any major wars, or raids. It 
was a peaceful growth through several 
centuries, during the second and third 
milleniums before Christ, over a large area, 
and as such representative of ancieht 
society and civilisation. 
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SOCIALISM. DKM()CK-\CY AND INDUS¬ 
TRIALIZATION :^liy Arnlan DaUit, George. Alien 
Sl L'nwin Jjd. Pofies 115. l*rirc 16s. net. 

Tlie uiKirr-fIrvt'lopt.'d coiidliics ol llio woild 
art! iintlfi’ llit' major iiiflucnro 'democracy, 
sotdalisin atid imliis.iuaii/ation in llu; present 
eenlnry. These very forces hatl their bc^inninc; in 
the West and resulted in colonial expansion, capi¬ 
talism and industrialism ant! cvpioitation of the 
masses of other cttunlries and enslavement, e.x- 
ploitation and domination of luo-thirds tif the 
globe,. With tilt! emergt'nee, of independent nations 
all over the Avorld, there is lire cry of .sociali'^m on 
every lip and induslrializatitrn has become an 
urgent necessity. But socialism is a word with so 
many connotations that it implies contradictory 
and conIu.sing idea.s - -Democratic as well a.s Com¬ 
munistic—both claiming the frccclora of the 
human per.sonality. 

The author deals very clearly with the differ¬ 
ing conceptions of socialism and of dciinjcracy 
and discusses co-operative socialism. He then 
turns to problems of industrialization, leadership 
in economic transition, the role of comept of 
property, the capitalist solution, decentralization, 
anH finally industrialization within the demo¬ 
cratic framework. 

As India and China both aim and are work¬ 
ing at socialism and industrialization in Vliffe- 
renf ways, a discussion and a critical assessment 
of the subject as presented by Prof. Datta in 
these essays will be of interest not only to our 
university students but also to the general public 
interested in the burning questions of the day. 


IN SEARCH FDR THE SUPREME, Vol. Ill: 
Hy M. K. Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Ruth: 
lishirifi, House, Ahmedabad-I pa^es xvi-\-S66, ’ 
Pi ice. Rs. 5j~. 

God has been the object of search for 'tha 
best of human mind.s since the Vlawn of civilbUc , 
lion. In this volume Gandhiji’s ulleranccs, writ»' 
nigs and interviews about the Supreme have been 
prcscnied in seven scclions, viz. •. (!) Equality - 
and Unity of Religions ; (2) Religious toleration; , 
(.‘D Religious (Conversion ; (4.) Hinduism : (z) 

Moral Basis, (ii) Varnashrama<lharma, (Hi) Re^. 
inoval of Lhttoiichability, (iv) Interdining and 
Inter-marriages, (v) Cow Protection, (vi) The 
Rha^almlgila, (vii) Hindu Reformist Movemetjis, 
(.SI Sikhism and Jainism; (6) Buddhism and 
Jainism and (7) Clirislianily, M.R.A. and Islam* 

111 the model n world there is an unmislak- 
ahlc Ireiul fowai''ds agnosticism, if not athcisitjl- 
Tins is also discernablc. in ca.se of India with tho 
advent of industrialization. This must be dup. 
to wrong a])proach to religion and not a litjlie 
due to the gap between the precept and praotl($P 
of the high priests of religions. Religion must bi^ 
inlerpretf^I in llie language of the modern mpn 
so that he may understand it. (jandhiji has a 
message of hope for the modern man for, he top, ^ 
belongs to the same age, and has a sympathetle' 
understanding of his jiroblems. Gandhiji had, 
deep, inexhaustible spiritual reserves. In the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru “He was obviously 
not of the world’s ordinary coinage; he WM 
minted of a different and rare variety, and of>en 
the unknown stared through his eyes.’ \ 



BhagaodfigUa was for Can&iji a book of re* not. But tlw widening fields of pubHo respbnsibi- 
ference. It was Kondhtnu to hm. His discourses lities arfd the administrators* correspondingly 
on the Gua find a place of honour in the present widening fields of activity and obligations, has 
''olurae. developed modem public administration into a 

We congratulate the Navajivan Trust for complex of immense variety. The art of adminis- 
publisbing Vol. Ill being the last part of “In tration, has ^ naturally therefore, gradually come 
Search for the Supreme, a perusal of which will to acquire a scientific connotation in modern 
benefit any person whatever may be his religious terms and the administrator, to be able to success- 


belief. A spirit of surrender to God, tolerance, 
respect'of sentiment of others, pervade the entire 
volume. 

A. B. Dutta 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By Dr. 
Amreskwar Avasthi, M.A., Ph.D. {Luck.), M.A. 
(Nagpur), M.P.A. (Harvard), Professor, Indian 
School of Public Administration, New Delhi, and 
Prof, Shriram Maheshwari, M.A. (Eeon.), M.A. 
(Pol,), M.D.P.A., Lecturer, Agra College. Pub¬ 
lished by Lakshmi Narain A gar wed, Educational 
Publishers, Agra. Demy 8vo. Pp. 568. Price 
Rs. 15. 

Although there has lately been an abundance 
of literature on the subject of pubdic administra¬ 
tion generally, literature dealing with the elements 
of public administration in the background of the 
administrative practices and procedures in India 
since Independence, has been comparatively poor, 
both quantitatively as well as in quality. The 
pr^nt volume, jointly authored by Professors 
Avasthi of the Indian School of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, New Delhi, add Shriram Maheshwari of 
the Agra College is, therefore, very welcome, 
sspecially in view of the very wide ground they 
have sought to cover in this book, both in the 
realms of theory as well as in practice and proce- 
Jnres. 

The book, as the authors themselves observe, 
kas been conceived and designed primarily with 
a view to remove a long-felt nee^rl of students in 
the newly established Schools of Public Adminis¬ 
tration as well as in such colleges and universities 
where this has been introduced as a subject for 
rtudy, some of even in the undergraduate stages. 
The increasing popularity of such courses of study 
bas been growing with the advancing appreciation 
of the need for providing the country’s future 
;eneration of administrators with specialized 
jquipments by way of a study of the science of 
idministration. T^^en the area of the administra- 
ors’ obligations and responsibilities was compara- 
ively narrow and simple, it was possible and 
wnial to regard administration as merely an art 
'(Xt which some were born with a flaire and others 


fully handle his complex and myriad responsibi¬ 
lities in the process, needs to acquire advance 
equipment for the purpose in the science of ad¬ 
ministration. What makes the science of adminis- 
, tration and the process of handling responsibilities 
by the administrator successfully even more com¬ 
plex is that all their facets Have a human complex 
to consider, which cannot always be standardized 
into well-defined grooves of scientific phenomena. 

In fact, administration is a subject, both in its 
theoretical conception and its practical expiession, 
which covers all fields of human-social objectives 
and enVleavour, a factor of recognizably immense 
and dynamically growing complexity. With the 
increasing encroachments by (he State in diverse 
fields of social activity, especially in a welfare 
'democracy such as India claims to be to-day, the 
horizon of the administrator is naturally one of 
correspondingly widening dimensions and com¬ 
plexity. It is necessary ttlinroduce administrators 
able to cope w'ith the requirements of such a 
situation, that he should be equipped to acquire 
an integrated! approach to the problems he would 
be required to handle, the policies he would be 
required to enunciate and the procedures he would 
la? required to initiate, not merely in relation to 
their individual effects upon the particular area 
of the administrative field they would be expected 
to immediately cover, but also upon the total 
objectives of administration. 

The authors deserve to be congratulateB upon 
the fact that it is on such a view of the science 
and applications of administration that they have 
conceived and designed their present book under 
review. It should be a valuable guide-line not 
merely to the elementary students of the subject of 
public administration in schools, but a stuBy of 
the book should also be rewarding to all those 
who are already in the throes of public adminis¬ 
tration and many among whom, I have no doubt, 
would be glaB to have some such valuable com 
pendium to refer to except merely the barren, 
pages of the Fundamental Rules of their office 
procedure. 

Karuna K. Nandi 


Indian Periodicals 


NoniAlignment—A Mora] Imperative? 

’ Writing in the iH^ian Libertarian under tiic 
above capliqn, Mr. M. N. Tholal says : 

“A crisis reveals bidden forces, as ibe border 
crisis has done, and throws up friends as well as 
foes. Whether our Prime Minister acknowledges 
it*or not, non-alignment is now in llie melting 
* pot. Addressing a public meeting in Delhi. . . . 
Ruji^ji safd ; ‘We have already lost a great deal 
of time in believing that Russia will come to our 
assistance in settling our dispute with China. W^c 
have to fight the Chinese not with the help of the 
Russians hut with the help of others iii the world. 
It is a sad thing’ to confess that we cannot fight 
the Chinese alone.’ 

“Aeharya Kripalani . . . asks ‘Does our 
nation, apart from our Government, consider 
neutrality as a policy, ir as a fundamental moral 
imperative ? Further!, is the nation in defence' of 
this moral |)rincij)le prepared fi>r niart)nlom ? 
Does our Government feed like that about our 
neutrality ? I ask this because when China broke 
Panch Slice! to which it had pledged U.self, our 
Piime Minister said in Parliament that whatever 
China did, India stood firmly on the principles 
of Paneh Sheel. He seems to have changed his 
position since and said that the principles of 
Panch Sheel are not unilateral but bilateral. Can 
a nation engage’d in war, even if it is a defensive 
war, he called neutral ?’ 

. . . .“The practical implications of the war 
with Communist China have their political com¬ 
pulsions. We shall have no option hut to adopt 
policies which promise results, and the sooner we 
do it, the better it would be for the nation. Pre¬ 
servation of our integrity, our independence, our 
honour, must come first. And the realisation will 
also come to us in course of time—at what cost 
it is difficult to say at the moment—that inter- 
Wependence with like-minded people is a far more 
practical objective than an independence which 
we have neither the means of preserving nor the 
will to secure the means. 

“As a Western statesman has said, we are 
fighting their battle as well as our own. Obviously, 
success would have been surer and swifter if we 


were fighting the battle together. . . . llie Westeiftf 
iind pro Western statesman who are willing' 
help us with arms arc now' ahnost unanimous Ifek' 
emphasizing their approval of our policy of ndnf;! 

alignment.Never has a disastrous poUtg?!;; 

received such universal applause. Sir Davii$' 
Ornrshv (iore sa?d .... ‘We have no wish to 
oeurage India to abandon her policy of ntw*-; 
alignment which she has freely chosen. 1 his would!; 
ojily encourage the Chinese and the Russian 
muists to sink their considerable differences and 
make common cause against India and all those'/ 
who are now' helping her economically and iu,, 
other ways. In so far as continued co-operalioo 
between India and Russia contributes to these 
differences, the opponents of Communism every', 
where will take comfort.’ 

‘“It is to he hoped that tlie Sino-Russiiii 
diffcrcnce.s are jiot growing in the West, as diey: 
hav(‘ lieen growing in India, as a result of wrdifu! 
thinking. In any ease, the Westerners W’ould 
ap))rar to he of the opinion that the Indiarijt.. 
should lie on the h('d they have made for them- 
.selves and there is no reason to think that OUT 
ajiplieation for alignment would he granted aa; 
siton as it was jneseiited unless the .situation 
takes a far more siuious turn. On tlie other hand 
.... Ml. Nciiru deplored that some peo])!e in the 
count)} were utilizing the Imrder war tf) bring, 
alzout a change in India’s poliey of non-align¬ 
ment ail'd socialism. ‘We shall never give up our 
’basic policy out of feai’ he said and asked ‘what 
will the wcold think of us if we do.'"’ . . . Doe? 
the Prime MiniMir mean to imply that even fear 
or defeat will not make him change his policy of 
non-alignment oi that defeat will he preferable 
to a change in tlie basic policy non-alignment ? 

. . . Obviously Mr. ^ehru could have meant to 
say nothing of the kind anH was only trying to 
keep up appearances and to put a bold face o« 
recent events. 

Mr. Rajeshwar Patel, Congres.s M.P., froid' 
Bihar said . . . ‘the result of the diplomacy India 
carried on in the U.N.,» was that even those coun¬ 
tries which were regarded as friends had gone 
against India in her hour of crisis. Mr. Jay 
Prakash Naraiu also said. . . ‘'fhose coloured 
glasses must now be tlirown away which ff^de^ 
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everything look rosy on (ine side and everything 
dark anVi dismal on llie other.’ . . . The simple 
truth is that countries on the b*)rders of Commu¬ 
nist giants cannot afford to indulge in the luxury 
of non-alignment. . . . Communism is on the 
prowl, Dulles ii.s<'(l to remind u.s and got abused 
for his j>ain.s. The quarry was Korea first then 
Qiicmoy and Matsu, then Burma aiM llien India. 
n»c. United Nations came to the rescue of the 
first, the United States to the rescue of 
the second. Burma threatened to seek U. S. 
military aid ainl join SEATO .and turned 
the Chinese gaze on India. Nothing vei’y subtle 
about it. It is all very simple. It is there in the 
Bible of (ionmuinistn as well as in the speeches 
and statements of the laU* .Ii>hn Foster Dulles. 
And yet we refused to believe facts of recent his¬ 
tory and seemed to believe that Chinese were 
massing llu'ir annie.s (m the borders of India to 
fight Soviet Bnssia. 

“It is not yet loo late to develop and show 
a sen.se oi realism. One goes in vain through the 
Ii.st of members of the Defence Council to find 
the names of (’nriappa. Kan/rn and Kripalani, the 
three men who know nioni about matters pertain¬ 
ing to Mefenee than the whole Congress Party jnit 
together. Is it inlenfled to he a Council of ‘Jo 
Hukunis' and Mi Huzoors ?’ 

Prohibition Under Fire 

Writing under the aho\e caption in its Ksne 
of January I, l'X)3, The hulian Liberation says : 

“A ln>t controversy is raging all over the 
country over the Prohiiiilion polif’y of the Covern- 
ment. This Candliian fad like, many others such 
as Basie education, Khadi, over which the Central 
and State Governments are wasting crorcs of 
peoples’ money, is under fire in the context of th(j, 
financial iinpli<'alions of the Sino-Indian war. 
The Planning Commission dominated by Gandhi- 
iets like Siniman Narayan, issued instructions to 
all State Governments some time ago, that com¬ 


plete prohibition should be introduced in all their 
regions by the erfd of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
irrespective of its burden on the national ex¬ 
chequer and its baneful effects on other vital 
sectors of the country’s economy. 

But the smug spiritual satisfaction that con¬ 
gressmen got from this experiment was, alas, 
short-lived, ‘Drinking’ which was a source of in¬ 
nocent pleasure and relaxation with some, from 
their daily routine of life and its attendarit ’wor¬ 
ries, became drunkenness, since these very people 
gulped down their throats at a time'large quanti¬ 
ties of spirituous beverage, genuine or adulterated, 
whenever and whatever and wherever available, in 
the absence of its assured supply through normal 
channels. Illicit manufacture of liquor hecffme 
the largest and most flourishing cottage industry." 
Bad characters arfd anti-soeial adventurists 
qiii«"kly seized this opportunity. They thrned 
millionaires in no lime, 'fhese goonda elements 
now aie the greatest supporters of the Congress 
])oIiey of prohibition and are even influencing 
the decision of the Congress in this matter. The 
general public is hewdldercd and amazed. It has 
now lightly concluded that prohibition is an un¬ 
mil igateil fiaud practised on the people and that 
it has only increased liijiior consumption which 
has invaded the private hdices of the poorer sec- 
tiorrs and spread ev'en .'iinoiig women and 
children. 

Besides, it ha.s been estiinaleil that due to this 
policy the country is pul to a total annual loss 
of levenue amounting to more, than 100 erores. 
This is too great a strain for the country to l>ear 
particularly in these hard and perilous times 
when our government is engaged in a war with 
a ruthless enemy like China. Morally speaking, 
drinking cannot be objected to. Drunkenness in 
the public could be penalised by ordinary law as 
in other countries. Under no circumstances moral 
fads oould be allowed to ovrride the more vital 
considerations of individual lilvcrly, and also the 
freedom of the country which is now in peril. 




Fareign Periadicals 


The Passing of a Public Conscience 

• ‘Writing in the New Leader of November 26, 
last under the above eaption, William E. Bohn 
says of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt thus ;— 

Eleanor Roosevelt was a conscience forever 
active on the public»s behalf. We are use^d to 
thinking of her as coinpleUdy at home among the 
grAt, She served hot dogs to kings and queens. 
‘She discussed world affairs w'ilh great .statesmen 
and piilitary leaders. And in all this llieie was 
never a suggestion of inferiority or timidity. 

Yet any educatitmal theorist looking over her 
early endowments and training would have 
allotted her only a minimum chance of achieving 
so distinguished 'and useful a career. Though 
the \outhfui Eleanor had many of the advantages 
which are usually accounted helpful in gelling 
through life, her existence as a child seems to 
have been comparative’.y barren and unhappy. 
As a youngster, she habitually thought of herself 
us awkward and mitalentcd. 

IJer people came of one of the old American 
trading families and lived in a manner commen¬ 
surate with their wealth and status. She was 
brought up among those who naturally took for 
granted that they belonged to llie ruling class. 
Tlntn her father and mother died in her youth, 
and Eleanor rvas [la.ssefl about among her upper- 
class relatives. She had everything whieh wealth 
could give, but lacked many of the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the humblest child. 

One great advantage she did have: Mrs. 
Roosevelt received the chief part of her educa¬ 
tion in an English boarding school. While there 
she did so well and took life so seriously that slie 
became an intimate of the headmistress, who, by 
good fortune, was an intelligent French woman. 
Through this friendship the eager, young Ameri¬ 
can girl was introduced to life in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. Thus, though she never hail 
the educational advantages of the typical Ameri¬ 
can girl, she did gain an understanding of life 
which went well beyond the ordinary. It is pro¬ 
bably because of growing up unjder these condi¬ 
tions that she developed some of her political 
ideas and her interest in international affairs. It 
Was often remarked that in her speech and man¬ 


ners Eleanor Roosevelt was very English. Blit ili 
she had received the conventional American 
education, who knows, she might have been tilrn*. 
d(l out to he another Jane Addams rather thmt. 
an important political figure. 

It is difficult to write about Mrs. Roosevelt- 
with any sense of proportion—mainly because; 
licr own life was such a model of proportion, • 
Her most con.spicuous characteristic was her 
evenly balanced temperament. Wlicn she looked • 
at you with her level gaze, you felt things sud* - 
denly falling into place. It had iic»thing to do with 
her education or personal philo.sopliy; it was a 
gift of nature. 1 often saw her in operation in the 
Uiiiteil Nations, in the American Association for 
the United jNations and in the Americans for 
Democratic Action. In all of these environments 
she w'as sometimes forred to deal with various 
factions or groups with ideas and purposes quitu 
different from her own. 

Though onlookers sometimes fancied that 
they could see the impulses of the aristocrat show¬ 
ing llirough the carefully roherased manners of 
the common woman, in the end Mrs. Roosevelt 
almost always proved the great compromiser and 
the devout and successful democrat. Both in poli¬ 
tical parly int;elirigs and in the unofficial organi¬ 
zations in which slu; participated, she functioned 
as a conscientious citizen '•dwoted to the public 
welfare. Even in her great fight against certain 
leaders of Tammany Hall, she fought hard and 
dsed every device that [irutnised success, bilt 
managed to alienate as few people as possible. 
Mere political succi:ss was never her aim. 

The most astonishing of all Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
activities was her column, My Day. Its purpose, 
obviously, was to gain political influence in the 
wider sense. Her plain little messages were aimed 
at the common people—and they usually hit their 
mark. Yet. at the beginning practically everyone 
agreed that this journalistic experiment would be 
a failure. Even the author herself on various 
occasion.s agreed that she was skilful at neither 
speaking nor writing. • 

Her first few columns were so ofidinary and 
undistinguished that everyone assumed that the 
idea would soon be given up. Wlien Westbrook 
Pegler poked ill-natured fun at them, the m<8t 





1. loyal of liberaU had to acknowledge that he had 
a point. 

Mrs. Roosevelt never seemed even to try to 
make her compositions interesting or exciting. 
. She just put down enough easy-going remarks to 
fill the required space—ami tliat was that. She 
did not, apparently, caie whether the readers 
liked her stuff or not. Still, there never was 
another column like it, arul there never will be. 

When it started in J.93{), the column appear¬ 
ed in 20 papers. Soini it was picked up by 40 
others, aiM was reaching an audience of four- 
and-a-half million rpader.s. In ad<lition to all 
her other aelivilies, writing a newspaper rolnmn 
day after day, year after year, ami fiom all over 
the world, was a really mirariilons achicvenicnl. 
Despite her lack of training <is a writer, Mrs. 
Roosevelt developed a marvelous contiol of basic 
English. Her readejs (jniikly recognized its 
authenticity. It w'as leal. U was llie stuff that life 
was made of. Smart guys could make fun, but 
Mrs. Roosevelt bad a sute st'iise for what was 
important, and she quietly kept pursuing it. 

I once sat in the audience as Mis. Roosevelt 
adidressed f500 high school students on the future 
of the United Nations. It was a revealing experi¬ 
ence, listening to her rich and sure voire giving 
them basic facts in basic language. Everyone of 
those young people leaned forward to drink in 
each of those plain ami simple wovd.s. riiey fell 
tliat they were getting authentic information, and 
from Uie ultimate source. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was mistress of the White 
House for 12 years, longer than any other woman. 
It was lier business to receive the kings, the 
generals, the statesmen, to make them feel at 
home, to see that the While House was a reason¬ 
ably happy and elfiriently run jilaee. Though 
she had the inslinels of a .statesman, she wa;. 
under the neces.sily of holding herself in. She 


spoke often of the responsibilities which limited 
her other public, activities during those eveirtful 
years, years when the fate of the world, seemed 
dependent on discussions which regularly took 
place aroun^ her dinner table. 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt died in 
191.'), Eleanor, in an important respect, became 
free to be h<'r.self, to play her own part, and a 
new chapter in her public life began. Previously 
.she had altemle<l political conventions aS a 
friendly onlooker. Now she became one of the 
most expert of professionals. Hardly anyone else 
had more to say about Democratic parly candi¬ 
dates and platforms. All of the friendships which 
slie hall cemented as a hostess made it easy for 
her to .spread her influence. And w'hen she ni^de 
her two zigzag journeys about the world it was. 
simple ami pleasant for her to return the visits 
of foreign statesmen and dignitaries she liad 
known cailier. Without trying she became an 
authority on international affairs. 

It was natiual for the liberated official lakly 
to symbolize these changes by, entitling one of 
her hooks On My Own. President Truman, with 
a sme instinct, soon named her as a member of 
the American delegation to the United Nations, 
and a little later she accepted a position as a 
member of the Human RiglUs t'.oinmission. When 
the Repulvlican j\dministration came in and put 
an en'd to these international responsibilities, 
without a moment's pause she threw her enormous 
energy into the American Association for the 
United Nalloas. Though she was .approaching 
her 70lh year, iheic was no reduction in lier in¬ 
genuity and enthusiasm. 

Down to the very last years, in fact, Eleanor 
Roosevelt travelled, spoke, wrote, and offerdd her 
i;ounsel. To the end, she spread her faith in 
international peace and American social improve¬ 
ment. 



Editor— Kedar Nath Chatterji 
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rJie World 

lliC piisilion K'piiinlinf:; tho Sinn Indian 
liordcr (I'luflict a.s undcfinnl and fluid at 

lilt; ('iid (if I'obiiiaiy a'? it lia,- been over t.incc 
tlie Clinii't-o anniiuiieeii ibeir unilalt'ral dec i'^ion 
fur a eeabc,--(iio rnllowed l)y llio vvnhdrawal of 
(.l!iae>-o fnreo.s from tin; balllo lines to an t;\c:ecj- 
ifi,:!l) inipimijc “lane of Arlual (ionttc'l” that 
MippoM-dly cvisled '•,01110 lime bark. 'Idle dale 
•.liven vvaf, pieci'-e Iml as (lie line was not at all 
rlearly inJi'. ated, llie wbede jnoposilion seemed to 
be tuiifu.'-od and compliealed. 

'! bon fvillowed the tJolcjinbo Conference of 
the Siv Alio-Asian iion-alijined powers invited by 
llie Prime Mini-lir of (.eylon to discuss the situ¬ 
ation and to dor.ide on terms and conditions 
whirb mii'bl indnee boih sides to meet for the 
{impose of iiopoliating for peace. 'Ihcse terms and 
conditions formnlalecf by the six non-alif^nod 
povvcis as being the {ireliminaries to the direct 
ncgotiatimis, known as the Colombo proposals, 
W'oic placed b-y ibc didegalion emiiowered by the 
confcreiiee dircelly lic'fore the Chinese, authorities 
at Peking and, after that, before the Indian 
authorilics at New Delhi. In both instances the 
terms and conditions were further subjected to 
examination by the parlies concerned and clari¬ 
fications were put forward by the delegates led 
by the Prime Minister of Ceylon, who personally 
Went at the head of the mission to Peking and 
New Delhi. The terms and conditions and the 
explanations thereof are tire same, therefore, as 
placed cither before Peking or before New Delhi. 
Indeed neither has complained about variations. 


The Colondio Proposals together with tha 
clarifications thereof were accepted toto tif 
New Delhi. Put l*eking, while accepting them “in 
principle”—whatever that might connote-—hSS 
neither giv^'n full and clear acceptance nor has 
it indicated what stands in the way of fuU 
acceptance. 

'Ibis uncertain position still continues and 
uptil the time of writing tlicse there have not been 
any further moves from any quarter to bring 
about the final direct talks for the settlement of 
the dispute. China is reiiorled to be massing 
foices and assembling arms for a major offensive, 
and llicre is no doubt that our authorities are 
going on with prepaialions for rearmament of our 
fighting forces. It is not known how far the 
purchase or manufacture of latest varieties of 
military and aerial equipment for our fighting 
loiccs have progres-sed. It is to be hoped ihlst 
something more tlian mere discussions have been 
achieved. It i.s useless to speculate on such 
matter.s in the absence of any data or any concrete 
news from any authoritative source. The only 
thing clear about the present situation is that 
peace is as yet far off. 

In the meanwhile the Sino-Pak Pact, over the 
demarcation of boundaries along the borders of 
China’s Sinkiang province and the mountain areas 
of the part of Kashmir occupied by Pakistan, ift 
entering into its crucial* stages. On February 24, 
Pakistan’s Minister for External Affairs, Mr, 
Z. A. Bhutto, left Karachi for Peking at the head 
of a five-man delegation, to sign a border agree* 
ment with China. He was to have signed the 
agreement either on the 27th or the 28th of 
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February. Bat no definite news were available 
at the time of writing these as to whether that has 
been done. Mr. Bhutto told press correspondeijts 
at Karachi that the agreement would be provi¬ 
sional till the Kashmir issue was settled with 
India. He also stated that if direct negotiations 
failed Pakistan might try other means for settling, 
notably mediation by other influential Powers. 

All these slatcinenls were made by Mr. 
Bhutto, of course, with an eye for allaying the con¬ 
cern cxprc.sscd by iho Bnutli and United Stales 
authorities. But they aie but .statements to the 
press that c.an be modified, explained away or 
even repudiated at will a.s is (.u-toniary with 
Pakistani uulhorilie.s. It .Tjip.irent that Pakistan 
is gambling fur f-oiiielbinij; quite different to 
what she has -stated, "unoflieially” to be the terms 
of the Part, in sonic quailtis there i.s speculation 
about a proposed exchange of tenilories, like that 
of the eoinparatixely barren territories of Kashmir 
bordering (.hinesc .Slnkiang for the fertile and oil 
bearing areas of y'lH^ani. Ilusc arc meie speea- 
lalioiis. but as bolli lh(> ai .ns belong to India ai.d 
the bargaining pittics ate China and Pakistan, 
we should not dismi'-.' it as being fantastic. 

^^'hat is inleves'.ing is that this signing of a 
Pact with Red China by n nimrhLr of the SKATO 
group of powers is bmiig done without any con¬ 
sultation with either U.>.A. or BtiUiin. With 
regard to India this .signing of the Pact would 
make the foilhcomiug talks i,>elween India and 
Pakistan, scheduled to rtarl at Calnilta on the 
12th of Match inoct, mtxtnm;! futile, as 

has been abundantly tnatio cb'i to Paki.'-lin by 
the Indian, Bn'i.sb and U.S., autlioiitics. The 
news reports aic ; 

India is reported to have made it clear to 
Pakistan that the jiroposcd border accoid would 
have no legal Ixrsis as the lertiloiy involved is tn 
Pakistan held portion of Kj.-hniir, the sovereignty 
over which continues to r. '-l witii India. Neither 
was Peking, according to India, entitled to nego 
tiale about the territory. 

The American and British envoys durin 
their meetings with Mr. Bhutto reportedly ex¬ 
pressed their Governments’ concern over the 
timing of signing of the agrocment when the 
Indo-Pakistan Ministerial talks on Kashmir and 
other, related matters were about to enter their 
fourlli rounck in Calcutta on March 12. 

The United States and Britain which were 
re^oosible fqr promoting the idea of a negotiat¬ 


ed settlement of the issue, are believed to boll 
that the proposed agreement would make the 
task of the Indian negotiators more difficult. 

Mr. Bhutto however made Pakistan’s position 
on Uie issue abundantly clear whjle taking to 
pressmen yesterday. Ho said India was free to 
hold any opinion about the legality of the agree¬ 
ment and that it would be signed irrespective of 
what India thought about it. 

Pakistan is thus stated to have made up her 
mind to go ahead with the agreement apparently 
pinning little hope on the outcome of the Kash¬ 
mir talks. 

« 

Informed observers here believe that short 
of breaking off tlie talLs. Pakistan lias \iitit„'!y 
served notice on India and htr We.stern allies that 
it ' ared precious little about them and .would 
merely go through the, foiniality of t.iking part in 
order not to bo held responsible for their break¬ 
down. 

A local English daily riwanwhile accused 
India of making a ‘‘big fuss” about the proposed 
Sino-Fakislan border agreement. 

It advanced the theory that India would use 
the agreement as a ‘‘prelexl ’ to call vdf the talks. 

Uliis apparently ‘'inspired” lepoil was inter¬ 
preted in diplomatic quarteis to mean that Pakv- 
slaii had L„en preparing for the ovenluaiity ano 
was anxious to create a situation wheieby tho 
onus for failure of tho talks could be shifted on 
to India. 

Washington, Feb. 23. 

Mr. Dean Ru.sk, the Secretary of State coni' 
ferred for an hour today with Mr. Aziz Ahm>J, 
the Pakistan Ambas-sador, on the Kashmir prob¬ 
lem. 

State Department officials declined to glva 
any details of thier conversation, but it was ic- 
liably learned that Mr. Rusk had o.qncssed con¬ 
cern about the forthcoming visit of Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto, the Pakistan Foreign Mitii&ter, to Peking 
to sign a border agreement with China. 

Informed sources said the United Stales was 
not questioning the terms of the agreement, since 
it had no details about this, but was concerned 
about the timing of Mr. BhuUo’s trip in view of 
the resumption next month of India-Pakisl?.n 
talks on the Kashmir issue. 

Since the Pakistani-Chincse agreement in¬ 
volved the 300-mile border between Sinkiang 
province and the part of Kashmir controlled by 
Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto’s trip to Peking idznost 



certainly would hare an effect on the next round 
of talks, the sources said. . 

Th^ said that Mr. Rusk had also emphasised 
to the Ambassador the United States’ deep con¬ 
cern that btUh Pakistan and India would continue 
to make every effort to solve the Kashmir issue. 

The Secretary of State had reiterated the 
U.S. belief that the major danger to both coun- 
trief came from China and that failure to settle 
their differences over Kashmir would continue 
to block the <vay towards the defence of the sub¬ 
continent. 

The most turbulynt of the Arab Stales, Iraq, 
had another coup d’etat on Friday the, tlth of 
February last. A military junta that called ilscll 
tlie new “h’evolulionary Council.'’ claimed tliat 
it had seized power in Iraq and that it had 
killed l.t.-Gcneral Abdul Karirn Kassem, the 
dictator, who had ruled Iraq since the revolt 
against Kiu" Feisal II and his Chief of Stale, 
Niiii es-Said, in ,19r!! delivered the reins of 
coveniincnl into his bands. It was stated at first 
tliat the Revolutionary (ioiiritil was headed by 
(.'olone! Ainliil Karim Mustafa who was said to 
be the new Commander of the National Guard 
of Iiaq. 

On February 9, Baglidad Radio announced 
tli.at (iciK'i.'il Kassem w'as everuted by a firing 
squad and later it announced that Col. Abdul 
Salam Mohammed Aref, General Kassera’s forme,r 
right hand man in the 1918 revolt, had become 
the President of Iraq and that Rrigadier Ahnrcd 
Uassan Badr had been appointed Prime Minister. 
It wa= announecfl bv the radio that two of 
Cencnal Kassem's aides were executed along 
with him. one being liis cousin and the former 
President of the People’s Tribunal of Baghdad, 
Col. Mahadawi and the other the principal ag..nt 
of the Communists in Iraq, Col. Taha Ahme l, 
who was the leader of the Communist officeis 
surrounding Cen. Kassem, 

Baghdad witnessed an orgy of violence and 
bloodshed similar to that which accompanied 
(he 19r8 revolt but, perhaps, with less primitive 
brutality than what was displayed by Kassem’s 
lieutenants. There were attempts at restoring 
normalcy initiated by the new Government and 
the state became almost normal within a few 
days, althoiu'h the hunt fdr the Communist offi¬ 
cers and officials who were pul in power by 
Kassem has continued uptil now. The Communist 
Party in Iraq i$ said to have been well-organized 


and when Kassem tamed to them for soppoit, 
he got large-scale arms and economic' aid from 
the Soviet Bloc, to the tune of about 800 miUloB 
dollars’ worth according to some sources. 

Kassem’s brief rule of 4^ years, daring 
which there were 38 attempts at assassinating 
him, was filled with constant troubles. There 
were revolts amongst his own men, the Kurdish 
tribes of the northern regions had broken out 
in open rebellion and after a series of Red- 
inspired* strikes, he became furious and jailed 
some hundreds of Communist Parly men and 
condemned to death some 28 of their leaders. 
Col. Aref, the new President, was a great 
favourite of Kassem’s but they quarrelled over 
the division of power. Kassem was determined’ 
to wield all the power liim.«elf and although he 
led an ansftre life otherwise, he rigidly main¬ 
tained al)‘-olute control of the Stale in his own 
hands. Soon there were quarrels which ended 
in Arrf’s being eondfinned to death. Kassem, 
however, commuted the sentence to life- 
imprisonment and in set Aref free on a 

sentimental iiupiilsc. 

It i.t; too fvMlv to predict the course this 
new Government will run. controlled as it is by 
the mysterious N.itiopn! Council of the Revo- 
lutionarv Command, t f nliidi boili the sire and 
the meml)pr=hin are secret. Rut for the present 
a 21-man Cahin' t Ii.os token over charge and 
they are reportedly hi'dilv ediimted and respon¬ 
sible people eager to siuve their country and 
nation, and strennons attempts are being made 
to re.store the norm.'d functioning of the life of 
the people and of the Slolo. 

, Meanwhile, the rep'll’! ussions that followed 
De Gaulle’s action in refusing Britain admission 
to the E.C.M. and the E F.C. and in virtunliy 
denouncing the Atlantic alliance, still conlirne. 
Britain has taken the veto from Fr,a’’ee with 
undaunted .spirit, hut the arrogance of De Caullo 
in trying to work b's will on the neonie of 
Western Fumne is resented widely, though the 
results, as such, are as vet not very visible on the 
surface. Chaneellor Adenauer was put in an 
awkward citintion bv the arti^n of De Gaulle, 
and there have hemi en-’n exliibstions of resent¬ 
ment at th’s erndf. Munt .altempt on the part 
of (he French President to make the European 
Common Mn’-l^et his devire to obtain control 
over all of Western F.tirope. It is an open ques¬ 
tion whether the visions of grandeur that De 
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Gaulle dreams of, would ever materialize into 
reality and whether he, with his mystic vision and 
intolerance of other people’s opinions, would ever 
be able to remake Europe to conform to the 
image liis dreams have conjured up. The rcbulf 
given to the U.S. may involve serious consc- 
quenecs. For, although France may not need any 
fuilher outright aid or loans from U.S. - having 
received about 9.FO().fK)(),()00 dollars in outright 
aid and 1 ,b00.0fX).0(K) dollars in loans since 
IP'l.F to rebuild and rehabilitate France"itself— 
it is dou!)lful whelhc'r others in Europe eouhl 
afford to antagoui/,e the U. S. It is almost 
certain that West Germany and Italy would not 
join with Do Gaulle in hi.s cavalier attitude. 

The U.S. attitude over the split with 
Genet al I)e Gaulle over European policy was 
very briefly lieatcd by U.S. Secretaiy of Stale, 
Dean Ru'-k, al his press conference on February 1. 
The relevant portion of the press conference 
tran.se,ript runs as follows : 

Question : “Mr. Secrcl.iry, I would like to 
.say before asking questions, that we are glad to 
sec you in this room again ; we hope as the new 
year goes on this may get to he more of a habit.” 

“I wonder if you could give us your as,sess- 
ment of where we .stand in the s|»lit with General 
De Gaidle over Kuropcan policy ?” 

SeeiclarY Rush: : “Well, I think we are in a 
period now, after the breakdowm of the discus¬ 
sions in Brussels, in whirh the (Jovernmerits, 
pirtieularlv those directly involved in those dis¬ 
cussions, will he reassessing the situation to see 
how we can .ail get on with the great tasks in 
front of the West.” 

“In the most immediate sen.se. the BnisseU 
talks had to do with the U.K. itiemhershij) in the 
Economic fonnnunitv. Thev do involve important 
questions of trade, but they are not the only 
framework wilbiti which Western unity is being 
pursued. has some important questions 

in front of it. such questions as the multilateral 
force. Hie OfiGD has been moving vigorously 
for the co-ordination of fiscal and trade policies. 
Its development assistance group has been work¬ 
ing diligently on the coordination of Western aid 
to underdeveloped countries.” 

“Mr. Hertcr has htd his first exploratory 
trip to Bnis.spls to talk to the commission of the 
EEC and to Geneva to talk with GATT, and to 
Paris to talk with OECD, in preparation for tiie 
rounds of negotiations that we see ahead of us 


in connection with our own Trade Expansion 
Act. So there is a moment of pause on certain 
asjicols of the Western effort. But the total 
Western North Atlantic effort is related to the 
neee.ssilies of the situation which arise from the 
pres.sures against the Free World being applied 
from the Soviet Union.” 

“Tlicso discussions that we have been having 
in the West <lo not llieinsi'lves basically affect 
the harsh realities on which Western policy has 
been based in this ])ost-vvar period, nor do they 
basically affect the promise of the future, and 
so although iheie will be a period of pause and 
reconsideration of allernalives in the weeks 
ahead on certain a^pi'cls of the effoit. the great 
lines of policies of the We.*-! in Kiirope and iii 
North ,'\nierira will go b'rward.” 

Nothing very nnieh has traii'-pired - ('r 
rather come to the surface—since then. Chaneellor 
Adenauer has weatlicied a minor storm but still 
lia.“ to face some moic. Britain lias not been 
sifting idle either tbouiili reatljii.slmenls that will 
have to be made to put the llrilisli c oiinmic 
set up oil a new fooling have to I'c made kitmr- 
ioiisly and in some case-- }tainfiill\. as the p.ist 
16 months’ plans that wane made on the basis 
of admittance to the E.G..M. have to be srrai>ped 
—or shelved. 

In .Africa, the (iongo is slowly coming to a 
jieaeeful condition, now that the piimlpal tioiibie- 
inaker Moise Tslioml);* of Katanga has qu'.t bis 
country and gone to Baris, But llie. B.iN'. has a 
formidahle task Iicfore it to keep the peo|.ile of 
the Congo Republic alive and to resloie the 
economy of the Republic to its normal eomlilion. 
The Katanga officials under Tshombe had (iracli- 
cally ('oiTij)letpd the looting of the National 
Bank of Katanga and the rest of the romitry also 
was in an acute stale of economic siringrncy. 

There was an Afro-Asian Beople’s Solidarity 
Conference held at a [ilaee called Moshi, on the 
shoulders of Mount Kilimanjaro in the Republic 
of Tanganayika. The Red Chinese ha'^' managed 
to infiltrate their adherents into the ranks of the 
African delegates and at one point the leader of 
the Indian delegation to the conference de¬ 
nounced the entire organization as a “fraud”. 
The memh-ers of the Soviet group were picked 
out by the Chinese and their adherents for insults 
and pin pricks and as a result the whole affair 
became a farce. 

The only other event worthy of note in 
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Africa was the death at Cairo, at the age of 81, 
of ‘Abd el Kl im, the Lion of Morocco and the 
legendary hero of 200 battles, against the 
the French. He preferred to live in exile although 
the King qf Morocco wanted him back. 

The President’s Address 

<Our President delivered his first inaugural 
address to a joint session . of the two Houses 
assembled in the Central Flail of the Parliament 
House at New Delhi on February 1<S. The address 
was concise, dignified and learned as is usual with 
Dr. Iladliakrishnan's speeches. 

The inaugural jiroeeedings were disturhed at 
thg start by the uncouth antics of a small group 
' of Hindi protagonist.^ who interrupted Dr. 
HadhakTislman's address at tin* start by demand- 
inc; that he should spi ak in Hindi. The dcnion- 
slrafor.s consisted of a few members of the Socia¬ 
list Party and Swamv Rameshwaranand of the 
Jan Sangli group. Their action was universally 
depluied in the Lr»k Sablia and many members 
whose love of Hindi was no Ic'ss inlen‘S(> iban that 
of tlxsc demonstrators--and perhaps aetuated by 
far mort! genuine principles—expressed their 
embaiiassment at the incident. 

The s/iiall Socialist gioup came in for jiarli- 
cular condcmn.ition because they followed up th-ir 
veibal intcMii|)li()ns with a walkout from the 
('.crural Hall after the President had .started nis 
Add',e.‘H. 'Ihii, disordeilv and (lisic^pectfnl con¬ 
duct i.-* unprccodented and the House approved inc 
Speaker's derision to appoint a conimillee to go 
into this ini idetif and to suggest methods to pre¬ 
vent its reeurreitro. The House further requested 
the Prime Minister to convey to the President its 
deep rr'gret over the condurt of the demon¬ 
strators. Members who have been advocating the 
adoptirrn of flindi steadfastly over the years, like 
S(‘th Govind Das (C) and Shri Prakash V'lr 
Siiastri find.), dissociated themselves from those 
demonstrators, declaring that far from represent¬ 
ing thrr scntiincnls of the Hindi speaking peoples, 
their action would cause acute regrets in their 
hearts. The leader of the Jan Sangh group, Mr. 
Trivedi joined with other members in asking for 
the appointment of the Conimitlec to go into the 
incident. 

Tlie Presidential Address started, as usual, 
with a broad survey of the years following the 
Constitution of our Ropulvlic. That was followed 
by a survey of our domestic and foreign policies. 


There was a special reference to India’s desire tO ' 
settle differences with Pakistan peacefully and 
“in accordance with our common history, culture 
and traditions.” The Chinese Aggression and the 
reaction of the Indian peoples was referred to and 
with regard to arm’s aid special reference was 
made to the response from Britain and the U.S.A. 
The significant portions in reference to these were 
contained in the first part of the Address, which 
ran as follows, after the preamble ; 

Some years ago, China commenced its sur- 
reptitiou.s aggrc.ssion in Ladakh which later re¬ 
sulted in some incidents between the two 
countries. This matter has often been discusiscd 
in Parliament. We hoped that wn would succeed 
in solving ibis question also through peaceful 
methods. On September 8 last, however, a new 
aggression started across the border in the Norlli 
East Frontier Agency and, after some probing 
attacks, China, on (October 20, mounted a massive 
attack on both the NEFA and Ladakh sectors of 
the Iiidia-China boundary. In the middle of 
November, a second massive attack followed and 
our forces suffered a setback. Subsequently tliC 
Chinese (Government ordered unilaterally a cease¬ 
fire and a withdraival. 

These ma.ssivc attacks and further aggression 
on our fenilory bad a fiovverful effect on our 
people and roulled in widespread and sponla- 
neouri display of unity all over the country. All 
the pclly inleniai differences were hushed and 
stojiped in llic fare of ibis peiil to the nation’s 
integrity and freedom. Parliament g.ive a lead 
to (he nation in this matter in November last and 
our people, throughout the length and breadth of 
.India, wholehearleilly followed this lead. 

Any attack on the integrity of India would 
have hemi painful, hut an attack coming from a 
rounli'y with whom we had tried to be friendly, 
and whose cause we, had espoused in international 
councils, was a gross betrayal and came as a great 
shock to our people. Inevitably, the first duty of 
the nation in these, circumstances was to meet this 
aggression effectively and to prepare the country 
to that end. 

At present no actual fighting is taking place. 
But the experience of the last few months has 
warned and steeled us <Snd made us resolve to pro¬ 
tect ourselves from this menace and to strengthen 
our defence and economic structure to the utmost. 
Our Government is devoting itself to this urgent 
and vital task. 
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Soon after the Chinese aggression, our Gov> 
emment appoulcd to the countries of the world 
asking for lliir sympathy and support. We are 
grateful to the large number of them who respond¬ 
ed and extended their sympathy. A number of 
them have also given practical support and we are 
grateful to them. In particular, I should like to 
expresfi oiir gratitude; to the U.S.A. and the U.K. 
for the sj»eed with which lliey gave their support 
to us in a moment of crisis. 

'Ihc last session ol Parliament di.sciissed fully 
certain proposals which were put forward hy 
the Governinents of (ieyloii and live other non- 
aligned countries. Hiese propo.'-als did not deal 
with the merits of the basic di.spute between India 
and China, but suggested some method of creat¬ 
ing an atmosjiliero wliieh wouhl enable these basic 
queslii.ns to In; discussed. After full considera¬ 
tion and rcfeienee to Parli imeiit, our Government 
convevtd its aiai ptanee of those proposals, as 
clariliid by the Colombo Powers, without any 
reservation. iho (Jhinese GoYernment has thus 
far not accepted them and we cannot say at pre¬ 
sent wiiat devi'lopmcnts may take plare in the 
future, thir country, eoininitled as it is to peace¬ 
ful method-, will alwavs endeavour to solve dis¬ 
putes p-.aeefuliy, provided this is in comsonanee 
with our honour and freedom. Hut wluitever may 
happen, we (annol and will not submit to dicta¬ 
tion backed l;tv military force. 

• The issue of the (.liinese aggression has b'*en, 
and is toilay. the overridiling issue, before us and 
everything ebe has lo be considered in that con¬ 
text. The freedom and honour of a country mu.st 
be given the first plarc and, if a country cannot 
defend thciu, then other matters lose significance. 
The nation’s activities have thus been concentrated 
on this basic issue. A national defence council 
has been formed and a national defence fund 
started. Ibis fund has met with a generous res¬ 
ponse from our people. Many citizens’ councils 
have been formed in different States and a cen¬ 
tral citizens’ council, to co-ordinate the activities 
of the other coiinrils, has also been instituted. 

”1110 President’s Address was discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament and the opposition 
expressed it’s opinion at length prior lo it Iveing 
approved along the usual‘procedure. The reper¬ 
cussions over the unseemly action of a handful of 
so-called Hindi enthusiasts still continue, in a 
small way. in the political sphere. Indeed the 
bead of tlie “Lunatic Fringe”—as the Axnericaos 


call it—of Socialism in politics has declared ^t 
his party would approach other parties and make 
all possible efforts to “impeach the President” ! 

We ourselves would have liked the President 
to have added a few words of caution to the heads 
of our Government and the members of the Senior 
E.xecutive Services and to have warned them that 
the soulless bureaucratic outlook, that ha*- be¬ 
come diaracleristic of them during the past decade 
and which has resulted in a virtual negation of the 
Democratic and Socialistic principles which are 
supposed to be our ideal and our goal, woiilJ 
seriously affect the peoples’ determination and 
dedication at this hour of peril. The peoples’ 
response has been splendid beyond all doubts, .but 
that has been for the cause of the country and the 
Nation, vvhkh is espoused by all of us with lovalty 
and devotion. But some Ministers seem to thi.ik 
that the loyalty and fealty is owing to them, fndi- 
vidually and jointly, and that their dicta and their 
judg( merits should he accepted in all humility by 
all the humble eilbcns of the country, as in duty 
bound. 

The Gold Control Order has caused severe 
hardships on a very large number of artisans all 
over the country. This is beyond all doubt a fact, 
however much might our omniscient Finance 
Minister liy to belittle it. And when we find a 
statement in the news, as given below, our douots 
reg.vrding the williiignc.ss and the capacity of those 
on whom we have conferred the charge of the 
nation’s affairs become actually intensified. The 
news referred to is as follows : 

The Finance Mini.sler Mr. Morarji Desai 
today rejected a suggestion for unemployment 
relief to goldsmiths during question-time in tha 
Rajya Sabha. 

Mr. Desai said : “We have not yet reached a 
state where we can give relief to all uninployed 
people in the country.” 

Of course he is quite right. But he shoull 
have completed his statement by saying that 
“since the Government—that is the august body 
of which I am member—are unable and unwilling 
lo assume any responsibility for the relief of 
distress, it is immaterial to me and the rest of 
that august body as to whether another hundred 
thousand families are plunged into distress.” For 
that is what his reply implies. • 

That would have been a logical conclusion lo 
Mr. Desai’s “bureaucratic” pattern of thinking, 
undoubtedly, but does it sound-— we refer to 



reply given by Mr. Desai, ag in Ute news—ag being 
compatible with the democratic .socialist society 
which ift referred to at the end of the Presidents 
Address, where he said : 

“Members of Parliament, we are meeting today 
at a grave moment in our history. Committed 
as wc are to build a democratic socialist society 
in which progress is sought and attained by peace¬ 
ful ^inelbods and by consent, we have to face tlie 
menace of foreign aggression. 

I earnestly trust that this Parliament, which 
is ultimately responsible for our policies and for 
guiding the nation, w^ll face tliese great tasks with 
courage and wisdom, and a spirit of loleranee 
andi co-operative endeavour. May your labours 
1>car fruit for the good of our country and people 
and the world. Awake, arise, understand the 
o[)portunitie.s you have and stop not till the goal 
is reached.” 

It would have brought some solace to wh(' 
like the artisans in gold, have b'cen thrown out of 
jobs that give ibcm and their families a liveli¬ 
hood through honest toil, by a dictum of a Gov¬ 
ernment that is unwilling to relieve distress but is 
great in imposing distress, if our President had 
exhorted his Ministers to awake to the fact ihai: 
they owe a duly to the common peoples of Indi i 
and that entails service and s>mpalhy. 

The Editor 


NOT APATHY BUT ACTION! 
TAKE YOUR PLACE IN NATIONAL 
PREI^AREDNESS. 


Gold Control 

The Gold Control Rules imposed by the 
Central Government have several purposes. The 
most important purpose is to stop gold smug¬ 
gling, which has become a menace, as a consider¬ 
able portion of India’s foreign exchange eain- 
ings lias become “invisible” in order to be used 
for the purchase of gold in foreign countries. 
The idea that if the use of 22 karat gold or pure 
gold were banned for ornament making, gold 
smuggling will stop, came into the mind of 
Government as a hypotliesis which has not been 
tried out yet. As a matter of fact, in spite of tfte 
Gold Control Rules, eases of gold smuggling an 
still occurring and will, most probably, continua 


to crop up as before. For the profits of 
gling gold will not vanish if 14 k. gold sold atl 
Hs. 7.50 per gramme. The main reason for 
smuggling is not ornament making, but hoarding 
illicit earnings in a compact and easy manner! 
This will not cease to be there even after aU 
ornaments were made willi 14 k. gold. Gold witi 
surely continue to be a steadily valuable commo¬ 
dity even if women and men slopped using St 
for personal adornment. Alter the Government 
of India demonitised the Rs. 1000 currency 
notes some years ago, and after Uie Indian 
rupee began to lose purchasing power due to 
inflation and other controls, people began to 
lose faith in our paper money, at least tor pur¬ 
poses of hoarding. Gold has always been consi¬ 
dered to be the best repository of value and gold 
hoarding got an imjielus when the Indian rupee 
could no longer be trusted to keep its value in¬ 
tact, The more the rupee fluctuates, therefore, 
and is tampered with, in point of stability and 
retention of its quality as valid legal tender 
under all circumstances, the less popular it will 
be for saving purposes. The presence of foreign 
enemies will further lower its popularity. In such 
circumstances, one has to admit that the Gtid 
Control Rules will find it difficult to operate 
freely and smoothly. A managed currency can¬ 
not at any time compete successfully with gold. 
It finds it harder to do so when it constancy 
loses purchasing power and U occasionally de- 
tnonili.sed in some or all of its denominations. 
If u Government mismanages its intrinsically 
valueless paper money, it forces its nationals to 
seek other methods of effecting savings in a safo 
a/id reliable form. In India, not all hoarders qf 
gold are tax evaders and law breakers. Most 
people who buy gold arc tax payers and law- 
abiding citizens. Ihe Government of India shou'i, 
therefore, reorientate their mind as to thtir 
currency policy and general economic contreis. 
The assumption that a Government always kno-..'a 
everything better than everylmdy else is not o.-.e 
of the eternal verities. Had that been so, govern¬ 
ments would never fall nor ministers get vita 
sack at any time. 

The second purpose of the Gold Control 
Rules is to mobilise ihii gold ■ resources of the 
country and to get all or most of the gold in th« 
hands of Government. The methods adopted by 
Government to achieve this have been total'.y 
wrong. They have tried to get hold of the geld 
by offering to buy it at about half market price 
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and to issue “gold” bonds at a high rale of 
interest. As the bonds will be paid back in paper 
money ajitl not in gold, people have not taken a 
fancy to it. J he fact that the gold bonds were 
free from wealth or eapilal gains lax and were 
issued on a ‘'no queslion» asked” basis and wme 
not popular even then, proved that not many 
law breakers liad any de^ile to give gold to the 
GoveinrnerU in exehangc of the bonds. If Govern¬ 
ment agreed to repay the bornls in gold and paid 
half llie iiileiest, poo})le might have given them 
gold in inii: h larger (|iianlilies. '['liey could liun 
have pledgi-d all that gold with foreign banks 
and obtained foieign cuirency at an even lower 
rate of interest. If they had used the foreign 
currency for juoduelivo and income earning 
puipo.ses at lea--t in a large enough proportion, 
they could retover and jray hack the gold ia 
fifteen or twenty years. Ifut they wanted the 
ov.'iu'is of gold to exeliaiige gold for paper 
money. And this lias not worked at all wa ll. 

The oiiK things that have rleaily hapjicned 
are that large numbers of pei-soiis have been 
enijdoved to eiifoiee the (iold Rules. As the Rules 
are not creating; new sourc;e3 of revenue, the 
exjienses iiuuiied may he a cause of enhanced 
taxation and diversion of resources to useless 
purposes. 'Ihousands of craftsmen have been 
rendered unerujiloyed in additioir to (he hundreds 
of thousand-- who are woiki(‘-s on account of 
other controls inirouced hy G<jverninenl in (con¬ 
nection with their economic jilaimiiig. 'I'lie, pros¬ 
pects, generally speaking, do not appear to be 
over blight. 

A. C. 

Democracy in Action 


Representative government in the free world 
has developed as an rnstilulion which functions 
in order to enable the free peo[)lc of the diffe¬ 
rent demoeratic; countries to exerci.se their in¬ 
herent sovereign rights through elected repre¬ 
sentatives. Ihe first and fundamental purpose of 
this democratic and elective .system of .setting up 
governments is sound administration of the 
various services which the people reipiire to live 
in a safe, orderly and fVo-sperous manner as a 
collective body. The defences of the country, the 
maintenance of law and order, communications, 
collectively ownr;d roads, buildings, productive 
establishments, hospitals, homes for the sick and 
the aged, educational centres, posts, telegraphs. 


etc., etc., all require to be properly managed by 
the representatives of the people. If a Govern¬ 
ment does not perform these basic functions 
properly and well, i.e., if the government cannot 
maintain the defences, enforce the bw, operate 
the socially necessary services efficiently ; tlien 
the government cannot be considered to be an 
effective instrument of political-social adminiv 
tralion, no matter how sanctimoniously the 
ministers of llie government may talk and b;- 
have and in spile of all their effort's to arroga-e 
to themselves the rights of moral rcformeis, 
Salvation Army commanders, Sunday schrol 
teachers and Hoy Scouts. For the first duties of 
all governments have been defence of the ctiun- 
try, policing, maintaining jrostui, medical, rail¬ 
way and other services, and not so miieb iho 
work of ethical preceptors. 

A.C. 


Hindi, Hindi! 


Ihe unseeiuly inter luptions made during 
the l‘ie--ident’s Addrei^s by some over erttliiisias- 
lic supporters of Hindi, leminded one ol the 
‘'national” language of India and of Us natural 
users. We do not know if Hindi had been at any 
lime the vehicle of Indian culture ; but we ca.r 
clearly see now that it is not goittg to be the 
language of well-mannered poblii al ibinkers. it 
nray succeed in b(;comiiig the “louzt” amt iiio 
ba/ar lartguage of large areas of India ; but if 
it is to be the rralional language of the peoples 
of Irtdia, Hindi speakers will have to do better 
than what they have done so far in developing 
their mother language. The lute Ramananda 
Challerjee started a Hindi monthly journal of a 
very high .slatrdard which he called V^shal Bharat, 
over thirty years ago. 'I'his journal is still run- 
niitg and pirl.dishing excellent contributions from 
the be.st among Hindi writei.s and thinkers. Tne 
meagre erreulation of this journal shows up how 
deeply tin? Hindi speakers adore their language. 
If the circulation of Hindi books and journals 
of a high cultural standard is to be taken as an 
index of Hindi’s place in Indian civilisation, 
Hindi sbotrld be forthwith taken off the list (as 
far as national languages are concerned). A lot 
of very cheap literature is published in Hindi, 
but their alleged circulation is only for ' the 
benefit of those persons associated with govern¬ 
ment who spend money for the spread of Hindi 
by purchase of printed matter in Hindi ax^ bf 
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elusive” ^publications/ As to teal buyers and 
readere of these railway bookstall decorations, 
we shall not comment on that. It is quite obvious 
that in spiW of the efforts made by Pt. Nehru’s 
Government to increase the proportion of Hindi 
speakers in India’s total population, the natural 
speakers of Hindi have saved their naie paise 
with tenacity in the matter of purchase of pood 
Hindi books and have only tried to gain ad¬ 
vantage over the speakers of other languages on 
account of the special position of Hindi as a 
language. The guarantee that was given to non- 
flindi-spcaking peoples to the effect that they 
will* not suffer any disailvantages for not know¬ 
ing Hindi as well as the natural speakers of 
Hindi# turned out to be a paper guarantee to a 
larg(! extent. Tfie language "niinorities'' in Hihar 
and other Hindi-speaking alea's will crjrroborate 
this slalctnenl. In those areas of Bihar, for 
inslanee, whoic fitjuli is no! tlir lauffAa^t' oj ihe 
inliuhilunts. things have gone had for the real 
itiliabilunls of ihe parlieular districts. The 
prdchar of llimli. in short, has not been free 
from the evils of depriving rightful persons of 
their [trivileges and natural rights. This roused 
llio feais and aiili}»athies whieh non-Hindi 
speakers now feel al)out Hindi. Generally speak¬ 
ing, Hindi will eventually retain its position as 
official language in the natural Hindi-speaking 
area.s. It will not lA'Conie a national language 
until it deserves that dislinolioii. That will never 
hai)|)en unless the Hindi sjveakiiig peoples learn 
to spend one or two nP. and some energy for the 
development of their language. 

A.C. 

Morarji as Goldsmith 

We have earefully studied .Sri Morarji's 
efforts at teaching goldsmiths their own job. 
Congress Ministers have always excelled in 
leaching everybody their jobs ; but, in the 
particular instanee, Morarji has over-stejvped the 
limits of anadhikar chnrcha (poaching in the 
technical-intellectual preserves which by right 
belong to others). He seems to know all about 
making gold ornaments ! Otie might even say he 
nikssed his vocation and would have done belter 
as a goldsmith than he has as a Finance Minister. 
If he now gives up his post of Finance Minister 
and takes up ornament making with ^14 k. gold, 
it may be « dquble blessing. Firstly, a blessing 


toFiftahcc Ministry ah^, e^oit^y, 
gold smugglers. For, if 14 k, gold is jtroved '^fei' 
be as good as 22 k,, the smu^lers would 
make more profit out of the same weight of 
Arid the Finance Ministry will be aide to dev^f 
itself to the collection of revenue, rather t|| 
to social reform and other moral pastimes. S 
Morarji began his gold campaign with a promii*d; 
that he will slop gold smuggling, collect 
mobilise gold for national purposes and chaiigd 
the evil outlook of our people who prefer tela* 
lively pure gold to baser metal. So far he had; 
not been able to stop smuggling, nor has be, 
collected much gold. As to the people’s prefer* 
ence for 22 k. gold against 14 k., we have not 
noticed any change-over. Long row's of jewelkrs’ 
.shops renvain shut, unemployed goldsmiths 
parade the streets and women use strong lan¬ 
guage against Sri Morarji. 

In (Itopiji, we were told, people used gold 
for making “spiloons, etc,” so that their minds 
were free from the lure of llial sinful metal. Sri 
Ramakrishna was highly allergie to tlie merO' 
touch of gold against his skin. Sri Morarji can 
order all lavatory fittings to be made, of gold in 
a national institute for brain washing. Persons 
desirous of being cured of their gold lust could 
then he sent to this centre for treatment. Pending 
such arrangements Sri Morarji should tell us 
how gold filigree work can be done with 14 k.; 
gold. Also gold enamel work of the kind that 
Jaii)ur mecna workers do. There are many 
designs of a delicate type which, gold.smith)» 
say, cannot be reproduced on 14 k. gold. Sri 
Morarji .should mc'ct a committee of goldsmiths 
afid the questions ami answers raised and given 
should be published. After this the public witt 
be in a position to judge whether Sri Morarji ift 
not just destroying a very an(;ieiil craft arid 
rendering unemployed a few hundred thousand 
craftsmen, to feed a whim which ha.? .so far ndi 
proved to he a revenue earner, foreign excharig^. 
getter and smuggling stopper of any excellency. 
We Have seen all the various ministerial venture 
to pul us on the road to progress that will IcaiiJ, 
to sure pros()erity some time about 2063 A.I^.* 
We have seen irrigation, electrification, etectihlri 
of steel and other large-scale factories, 
trading, Stale transport, State managed gas com¬ 
panies, naie paise, metric measures, zemindary 
abolition, prohibition, etc,, etc., etc., and have 
got over our initial thrills of expectation witborit 





great difficulty. But this latest effort to make Minister got the rii^t to tetroduce legwlatiw esT 
base jewellery is causing loo much noise without to enforce roles which have purposes of a hos- 
produciiig any results. There should be a full financial nature ? In other words, can a Finance 
parliamentary discussion to settle this question Minister stayt a National Sunday School or Sal*- 
of karats. For nobody would be more pleased vation Army in his department ? » particulerlyy' 
than the over-la.Ked husbands in Indian homes when he cannot carry out his own work of coUeS^' 
if they could get away with 14 k. in place of 22 ing revenues very efficiently ? Can he fulfil his 
or 24 k. But will they be able to convince tlieir responsibilities by neglecting his own work, and 
wives ? May be Shri Morarji should also meet by doing all kinds of things which he is . not 
the wives and tell them all about the merits of supposed to do instead ? 

14 k. gold. We shall thereafter have a truly wise Government means an organisation which 
Finance Minister. is the spearhead of a nation’s sovereignly and 

A. C. which acts for the defence of the country, the 
Taxes enforcement of law and order in the country, 

The best way to raise extra revenues is to the dispensation of justice, medical aid, educa- 
hel|) the people to earn more by producing more, tion, social security and all those other services 
Apparently the methods adopted by Government, to the community which can be best rendered in 
so far, have not helped the people to produce a collective manner, and for the raaintcnaiure of 
more. Bather, many people think, that lyy im- the country’s sovereign rights intact in the 
posing restrictions of various kinds on imports, sphere of foreign relations. Can a GovernmenL 
manufactures, etc., the Government have rendered undertake to change sartorial fashions, improve 
idle quite a few hundred thousand persons, and religious rituals, prohibit bathing in the Gangec 
also reduced production in many fields. That is on hygeinic grounds or pul a tax on singing 
why Government is thinking out fresh sources kirtans ; without being accused of frivolous con- 
of revenue and ways of imposing lieavier taxes, duct ? For, history has set limits to Slate manage- 
Economically unsound as these w'ays and means ment of human affairs. No Government can cross 
may appear to us, the Government cannot avoid the boundaries beyond which individual choice 
these for reasons of previous commitments and and selecftion reign supreme, without rousing 
for maintaining their admitted policy so that public feeling against it. Ministers who have no 
any challenge to the government’s methods of .sense of Realities are the weakest links in the 
building up India’s economy must have a deeper chain which holds the nation together. Can tt 
and sounder basis of correct economic thinking. Government allow the fads and fancies of in- 
The political parlies of India, being mainly dividual ministers to interfere with the rights 
detnagoguish and of the tub-thumping variety, of the people ? Sri T. T. Krishnaraachari has at 
the persons who oppose Government have little least come out with his intensive coordinating 
to say. In this sad state of affairs, the Govern- thoughts in the field of Naional Planning. He is 
inent of India will constantly fail to achieve their reported to have attempted to counter the Farakka 
objectives which will seldom be clear cut and Barrage Scheme, He is, by nature, a great 
precise in dimensions. For mixing of issues is thinker and thinks his way into impossibilities, 
in the very essence of loose thinking and loose No wonder Pandit Nehru could not do without 
thinking creates problems which surround us on T, T. K. in spite of the latter’s record to bril- 
all sides. In the circumstances all individuals liant uselessness. Now, are we going to have 
who have the ability and facilities should try to some more of yet another kind of spectacular 
produce more and buy less for maintaining unwisdom ? With Morarji’s Gold Gontrol and 
their families and themselves. Produce to live. T. T. K.’s Water decontrol, wouldn’t we soon 

A. C. reach a point which has been known, in slang, 
Questions as the sticky Hmit ? 

Sri Morarji Desai is reported to have said 
that he began his campaign against the use of Hospital for the Crippled 
gold ornaments in order to cure Indians of their 

age old bad and illogical habits. We thought Sri The Society of Experimental Medical Sciec 
Desai was our Finance Minister. Has a Finance ces was formed in 1956 for reseappli^. fa 



various farahdiM of medkiil fcietwSfei In cofla* 
boratton with the Physiological Society of India, 
the Society of Experimental Medical Sciences 
has been bringing out an annual volume on 
Physiology and Experimental Medical Sciences 
for several years. This puMication has pro¬ 
gressively secured for the society many noted 
collabol'ators from Sweden, Germany, Great 
Britaiii, America and Russia. The Hospital ^or 
crippled children and School of rehabilitation 
for the crippled that has been organised by the 
society and recently opened by Sri P, C. Sen in 
Bon Hooghly, have a number of research centres 
attached to it. Among these the research centre 
for applied physiology has been named after the 
la'te Sir Nilratan Sircar and it will be located in 
the ground floor of the Hospital for crippled 
children. The Nilratan Sircar Memorial Trust 
Society has granted Rupees One Hundred Thou¬ 
sand to this research centre and has already paid 
Rupees Forty Thousand on this account to the 
Sodiety of Experimental Medical Sciences. Dr. 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, who died in 1943, had been 
one of the most famous physicians of his times, 
lie was the, inspiration for a whole generation of 
medical men many of whom are now the leading 
members of the profession. He was also the 
President of the Department of Sciences of the 
Calcutta University. The R. G. Kar Medical 
College became the first non-official medical 
college in Asia due to the efforts made by 
Nilratan Sircar and the Jadavpur Tuberculosis 
Hospital and the Jadavpur College of Science 
and Teclmology (now Jadavpur University) owe 
much to Sir Nilratan Sircar for their formation 
and development. He was alsa. a pioneer in the 
field of medical and scientific research. His 
name is, therefore, rightly associated with the 
research centre for applied physiology in the 
Hospital for the crippled at Bon Hooghly 

A.C. 

Farakka Barrage 

The Government of India always parade 
their faith in the fundamentals of economic 
growth in order to justify their actions during 


yearft. in ovelre»ibplbu«l4iji^: 
economic nee^ as against exptmditare en 
apparently more important heads. But Sri T. 
Krishnamachari is reported to be trying to shetyec 
the Farakka Barrage though he is supportn^ 
the construction of the railway bridge at ^at 
place for improving communications with Assam 
and the Himalayan regions. The future of 
Port of Calcutta is linked up with the Farakka. 
Barrage, and, as such, the Barrage is a prime 
necessity for the economic growth of Nortb-Em^ 
India. North-East India is eminently suited for' 
the development of industries on account of its 
richness in raw materials, trained man power, 
developed markets and its network of roads, 
railways, canals, power generation centres and 
already existing industrial potential. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the growth of the Calcutta port is a 
vital part of the vision of a highly prosperous 
India. If Mr. I^rishnamachari has not been able 
to realise that, he should not have been given 
the power to decide or influence such vital eco¬ 
nomic issues. For the Farakka Barrage Scheme 
has almost attained the status of an economic 
axiom and it cannot be shelved in a frivolous 
manner. 

A.C. 


A Correction 

In the January issue of The Mddern Review 
a few extracts of a paper entitled “The concept of 
the Panch ShiJa in Iiilcrnatiunal Diplomacy’ 
were published with an insertion at the end that, 
it jvas a “summary of a paper read at the 25th, 
(Silver Jubilee) Sessin of the Indian Political 
Science Association at Agra during the Christmas 
of 1962 under the Presidentship Professor N. C. 
Bhattacharya (Calcutta University).” The au^ 
thor of the paper, Mr, K. C. Pal, informs us that, 
due to a sifdden change in the programme of the 
Indian Political Science Association, the Confer¬ 
ence could not be held and i.s now likely to be 
held during the -Easter Holidays of 1963 or even 
later. The mistake is regretted. 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Paying the Price of Freedom 

PresciUinfi his annual lluilget for the year 
19(>3'64 to the West Bengal Assembly on Febru¬ 
ary 20 last, the State Finance Minister, Shri 
Sankardas Bancrjec. cbaraclerised the dei>rivatioi>s 
that have, ever since Independnce, been imposed 
upon Hhe Stale in the mutter of allocations from 
the ('entral divisible jmol of tax rcvemuis by 
successive Finance (mmmissions and, especially, 
the Third Finance Commission, with the words 
dial ‘'West Bengal (has been) paying the price of 
freedom for the whole of India.” Elaborating, he 
said that the dhird Commission “had faih'd to take 
note of all the sjieeial problems the State bad to 
face because of partition.” 

In fact, no' merely the Third, but also the 
two curlier Finance Commissions, would appear 
to have consistently based their recommendations, 
so far as allot ations from the divisible pool of 
Central tax retcmies were concerned, on a deli¬ 
berate p«)licy of dispersal of the growing tax 
proceeds dciived from the steadily growing in¬ 
dustrial juosperity of the .State to the rest of the 
country w ilhont, in any way. caring to .share her 
correspondingly growing pi(d>lcms. The visible 
re.9ult has been that with the most ra[)idly growing 
industrial coneentration. compared to anywhere 
else in the rest of the country, in and around the 
Greater Calcutta area, W'est Bengal has been 
progressively deteriorating to llic level of, 
perhaps, the poorest region in the country in 
Jerms of her economic .‘-trcnglh, especially in 
the background of her continuously ‘‘exjdoding’’ 
population, her jirogn.-ssively accelerating .shift 
towards increasing urban concentration and her 
consequently and correspondingly dwindling 
agricultuinl sector. All this is clearly reflected in 
her daily growing incidence of unemployment 
and a not merely static, but even positively 
deteriorating living standards. 

It is something of a paradox that with acce¬ 
lerating growth of wealth flowing from her pro- 
g)v.“.“iivc[v growing industrial sector, the Slate 
was not al/le lo share in its proceeds for the 
benefit of her people and the alleged principle 
of per capita equalily iii the distribution of tax. 
revenue.s, especially the income tax,—a principle 
said of have been enunciated to enable pro¬ 


gressive economic integration of the country to 
be achieved as a means to national tohesion apd 
inliegration,—has been apparently working to-' 
wards unjustly depriving the Slate of the re¬ 
sources which she should have been able t6 lej^- 
timalely employ for the benefit of her people. Ilius 
wealth generated within the Slate, with its cor¬ 
respondingly increasing indiceiices of Corporation 
tax, entirely went to the Centre and a major 
share of the income tax and excise levies wfere 
heing passed on to other States for the sake of 
so-called per capita equality bclvTcen States” or 
regions and tlie cluster imtional-cconomifc inte¬ 
gration the process is expected to achicvci 

Increasing urban concentration, which has 
been stimulating accelerating industrial growth, 
lias naturally resulted, as alrea<ly mentioned, in 
a dwindling agricultural sector. The West Bengal 
(h»\ eminent had pointed out lo tlu' Third Finance 
Commission that incoino from the. major agri- 
cultur.ll crops hiid increased over the years since 
Ifl.'iO-.'il by only 17.1 per cent against the all- 
India average of 41.7 jier cent and against a 340 
per cent increase in Baja.‘-lhan, lit) |)er cent in 
tile Punjab. 611 per ct'iU in Madras and 67 per cent 
in Bombay. On the otber lianri, apart from the 
huge burdens of the partition of llie country, 
which has imposed a staggering burden upon the 
Stale, her rapid imlustrial growfli had caused the 
State Government to as.sume huge and inescap¬ 
able liabilities relating to security and essential 
social serviies in the Greater Calcutta area, the 
largest single pojmlatiou concentration in the 
country, to enable this rapid growth of trade and 
industry lo he maintained. Large concentration 
of populations especially in indu.slrial areas in¬ 
evitably generate extraordinary problems of law 
ami order and of especial administrative and 
social services—a fact which has been clearly 
admitted by the Finanr'e Commission—aH of 
which devolves upon the Stale resources. And, 
yet, in the name of per capita equality, a majtir 
share of the taxes derived from the income gene¬ 
rated within the Stale, is transferred to other 
Slates or regions without the latter having to, in 
any way, share the burdens that West' Bengal 
has to shoulder so that such income may, in 
effect, he generated unhampered. / ■ 

ITiat, however, is not the coxnplete. 



For drainage of 'wealth ahd hieojfip ; fifiW 
State to odier regioiw in the coimtry oeputa ateo 
through* other and diverse channels. A major 
share of tlie employment generated in the ex¬ 
panding industrial concentration in the Creator 
Calcutta area and other industrial concentrations 
within the State, go to immigrants from oilier 
Statds and regions who flock to this area and 
(juite a substantial proportion of the savings of 
su<’h employees flow to other Stales and regions 
for employment llieix*. Ihis is a clearly demons- 
Irablc and undeniable fart arid is weekly, fort¬ 
nightly and monlblv. reflected in the huge gross 
amounts that are regularly channelled away from 
tluf Slate through the ])ostal money order alone. 

^Tlwrc are also other channels of drainage. 

The so-called principle of per capita 
C(iiialily in Ccnlral lax dislril-ulion has not 
merely been robbing suih a rapidly industrial¬ 
izing Slate as W«sl lleiigal of necessary resources 
for dc\ elopinenland the need for it, especially 
in il,e Cali utta meliop(ditau and in the Greater 
Calcutta iiioa is both urgent and overwhelming— 
it has been having the effect of diveiting 
urgently needed resources to primarily agricul¬ 
tural regions where the burdens of growth are 
infinitesimal in (onipaiison. What the Stale 
Kinaiice iVlinister, in lad. has to face is the wholly 
unenv lahic task of having to mcc'l constantly 
expanding needs of development and maintenance 
which have, in the context of the national 
emeigency at present prevailing has put achli- 
lioiial and oveiw helming burdens upon the 
ail too .slender lesources of the Slate. On the 
other hand, resources derivable from the Central 
poor are dwindling in percentage proportion. In 
the matter of the divisible pool from Central 
excise, for instance, the allocations to the State 
made by the Second Finance Commission com¬ 
prised 7.59 per cent which, the Third Finance 
Commission has now considerably attenuated to 
the very low proportion of 5.07 per cent—^the 
loss to the State thereby would he considerable— 
although even on the basis of population, the 
Slate’s share should have been at least 8,11 
per cent. Here is an obvious departure from the 
so-called principle of per capita equality in the 
(listrikoition from the divisible post of Central 
tax revenues which is sard to being followed 
in the matter of -Ihcome tax revenues. On live 
other hgnd, West Bengal’s share of the additional 
excite on tulles, tobacco and au^ar had not 


hut. 

^bvenl^ng the State revenues ^om eoon^ 
for which" there would seem to be conaiderabit 
further scope, could not be exploited 
initiative in this behalf had to be surrendWro, 
the Centre. Likewise .excise on motor spirit 
has been allowed to several other Slates althi^n^ 
the West Bengal industrial areas contribute!." 
?najor share of the inconte derived from 
source. In the matter of Central assistance 
financing the State l*lnns an invidious dislt^i- 
tiou would appear to have been made wlj 
regard is had to the fact that the State is td 
obtain R»:. 1.2 for each rupee laiscil for did 
purpose by the Stale Covernment against Re. I,,9 
in Andhra, Rs. 2.4 for the Uttar Traded 
Re. l.B for Bihar, Rs. 2.2 for Madhya Pradesh 
and Re. 1.9 each for Rajasthan and Madras. 
Again, while Central allocations to the States for 
the Plan has been raised by about 200 per cent 
on the whole. West Bengal’s share has gone up 
by only 80 ])er cent. 

Allocations to the Stale liy the Centre 
demonstrate an (»l)viously call»)us indifferenoe/ 
especially to the overwhelming problems a»d 
needs of the Calcullu metropolitan area and t|wf 
Greater Calcutta indu.sliial concentration whkhi 
to anyone win* has the least ac<iuaintunce 
the realities of the problems affecting the State, 
should be able to clearly realise, arc not merdy; 
of vital moment to West Bengal but have also 
a crucial bearing upon the prospects of develop¬ 
ment progress in the whole country. 'Hie com¬ 
ments of the World Bank Mission that tlte 
“tlie Union Covernment tends to regard thd 
Greater Calcutta problem as wholly the concoin- 
of West Bengal whi(’h. in turn, is struggling 
with many other difficulties. The very magnit^ii^ 
of the challenge that Calcutta presents to ^ 
oonsciewe twd political comritonseiise (emphaii^ 
mine) of those in authority no doubt in p^Tt 
explains the jiiadeijuacy of the response, Ehrei:]^'- 
body admits that more ought to be done .abmat 
it. But nobody is ready to do it” would appeal 
to he pailirularly apposite in this connectr^: 
On the face of it. it W’ould seem that the rcqiiiteji; 
ments of the indu-strial cnncenlralions in Wqat 
Bengal, especially in smd around the Greti^ 
Calcutta area, urgent and vital as they clearly nre 
to the over all national structure of develo|Hneift 
and progress, are being deliberately ignored and 
the manner of channelling away ^tbe revenues 


j^^rived from* the progressively increasing econo* Hie EhV.C., A»d Biihar . 

6','toic activities in lliese areas to other regions to , . ,y 

•;' tN utter and wholly callous neglect of tire Last month a certain member 5 f tli0 
''primary servicing iieetls of these increasing in- Opposition in the Bihar Legislative Assetll- 
j'coine generating areas, cs()ecially in the context bly was reported to have waxed eloquently 
of vital national defence needs, is a deliberate indignant over the terrible losses that Bih^ 
disincentive to growth. This should be evaluated had to bear so that the benefits of flood 
in the rather paradoxical context of the un- control, irrigation and power flowing from 
deniable fact that t>lher regions, even apart from the projects of the D-V.C. could be deriv^ 
the benefits ihc) have been deriving from the by West Bengal; and he was reported to 
invidious anti wholly inequitable Central lax have urged that the Bihar Government 
revenue allocations, have already and iiirreas- discontinued its contributions towards the 
iwgly been sharing in th».' benefits of growth here, maintenance of the Corpoijation. The point 
by way of progressively incieasing employment oi the criticism, it was clear, was that West 
to their own peoj)lc and, largely, to the detriment Bengal was supposed to have been deriving 
of the people of the Slate with her progressively certain benefits fiom the Corpora ions, 
and overvvhelminglv inereasing burdens of projects and not so much that Bihar was nO 

employment. This, if onlv our national lenders deriving any. ,4.1, 

would have tlie vision and foresight to realise This wa.s, of course, typica o e 

has ,ilrea<lv been a developing l’is.si})arous factor SO-cal et ' '^ 5 / 

4 4 'll j 1 r 4- I • . most matters impinging on West Bengal, 

in the vitallv needed jirocess ol national inleera- i , 

,■ I ■ f . L. 11 1 -.1 ' It is, of course, true that large rural popu- 

tion and niav. h not handled with urgenev, “ ’ “ 7 '■ b 


patience and svnipalh\ -and none of these have. 
80 far, been appaienl in Central authorities’ 


lations had to be dispossessed of their 
lands in the submersion areas along the 

1 .■ , I, I ,,i , . f , dam sites of the D.V.C. in Bihar. It was, 

dcalinss w, , Wci Beuga III,,, contrary Cac. unforlynote that it had to be so. 

lia» b.T,. al I.ro „l.,i..usr-n,ay .■venlually cf Government have really 

ylodv mio rlcaal.aiiirg (uirlrty. honoured their comniilmcnts in this connec- 

rr, u, a i» I L • M- • a 1 • tion, the dispossessed were not merely paid 

Ihe West Itengal finance Minister has, it is , ’ . . _ tha 

( 1 • n 1 . 11 / • adequate monetary compensation lor the 

apparent troin his lludgel speech, been facing , j .1 . 

. ... I, .r , land that they had given up—and West 

uplo all this wrll, all lire raaouicea Irr car. crn,.. overwhelmingly largest 

maud. He l.rr. ...ade rt all clear Ir.rrv starkly compensation money-but also 

Ihe un ar.m-ss.,1. to Vir st Hcngal stand onl. Orre provided with suitable alterna- 

can rrnly ho|,c- llrat even .( a basre ser.srr oI fair- Bihar Government. So 

ness may not do so. at least the needs of national jgj. gg irrigation is concerned it was inevit- 
ei^rgeney to which the Slate has so ^ much io«ai)ic that the regions in the lower Damodar 
confiilvute—may. at last, induce the Centro to Y^jigy should derive comparably better 
develop a fresh orieniaiion in the mailer of its facilities in this behalf—the terrain and the 
treatment of West Hcngal. West Bengal, with her gradient made this inevitable—^although it 
miserable living st.andards compared to other is also true that, so far, only a small propor- 
mdustrial Stales in the country, with her explod- tion of the irrigation benefits that were 
ing pojiulatioii and the corresponding burden of estimated to flow from the D.V.C, has 
acctderatiiig unemployment and static (if not actually been derived by West Bengali. But it 
jctually dwindling) employment opportunities is also not true that Bihar had not derived 

for her own people, and the overwhelming pro- any benefit at all in this behalf. But so far 

blems of urban devclopnieiu which brook no as power is'concerned, the benefits of D.V.C/ 
aegleei or delay, is facing a situation which no have been derived in as large a proportion, 
jne can, who have the larger interests of national if not larger, by Bihar as West Bengal; 
integration and development really at heart, look Apart from the industrially vital mining 
with complacency, far less with equanimity, districts and the concentration around the 

steel town of Jamshedpur in Bihar, tb^ 
Karuna K. Nandi, large and 'extensive rural electrificat4<3«».,y 



scheme ctoied out by thse Bihar Statei public attention than one cotild'nomae^ 
Electricity Board throu^out the Chhoto-expect. Dr. Taylor was almost vitriolicaiS 
nagpuf and South Bihar areas, are all being pungent in his criticism of vyjhat he cattca 
powered from the D.V.C. hydel and thermal the obvious tendencies towards standiSCf 
stations. All this, of course, naturally do dization in education. “Standardizati<Mit?^, 
not come within the orbit of the notoriously Dr. Taylor castigated, was, perhaps, ‘‘tl^ 
myopic vision of our intrepid Bihari right ideal for factories, but not colWg^'?^ 
friends. Boys and girls, men and women” he emph^\ 

, Nor do they—perhaps quite deliberately sised, “were individuals with their separ#^? 
—remember the inescapable fact that West backgrounds, outlooks, interests and gifblt 
Bengal has contributed very nearly two- Any developed education (emphasis our 3 )§,'^ 
thirds of the total capital outlay on the must treat them as individuals.” 

D.V.C. projects, „the balance only being Dr, Taylor went on to say that^te- 

shared by the Centre and Bihar,—Bihar’s concept of a college as a “degree 

share being, comparatively speaking, insig- was still quite dominant and standSrdlii^;. 
/nificant. So far as the annual expenditure tion appeared in many forms. “A htuldr^y 

on the Corporation’s organization is con- colleges were required to operate in pjt*e-< 

ccrned. West Bengal’s contributions have, cisoly the same way, under the same ruleSjv 
again, been overwhelmingly larger than the governed by the same constitution, using the , 
combined contributions of Bihar and the same syllabus, reading the same text bookS) ' 
Centro put together. And, yet, in almost paying the same fees, attending the same 
every matter having to do with the adminis-number of lectures and, finally, failing at. 
Iration of tiie Corporation, reports of con- the same examination.” But by this, as Dr, 
slant interference into the autonomous Taylor went on to explain, he did not mean 
prerogatives of its executives have become that rules were not necessary or that a cei>;; 
the order of the day. The latest instance is tain measure of uniformity in certain matters^* 
of the controversy raging around the pro- was not desirable. But what he seemed tO ' 
posal to remove the Corporation’s Head vehemently object to is that the process ■■ 
Quarters fi'om Calcutta to Maithon (origin- was allowed to go too far and that what it . 
ally it wa.s proposed for Ranchi), a propo- really amounted to was a great deal of what ' 
sal notoriously initiated by Bihar and for he very pithily described as “petty control,”, 
the not too well concealed purpose of depriv- In fact Dr. Taylor pleaded for a thorough ,^ 
ing the largest proportion of its employees exploration of the problem of academic v 
who are, naturally, from West Bengal, of freedom. The actual form of administration',/ 
their present employment and their substi- in a college or a university was not very 
tution by natives of Bihar. Our Bihari important, but how the administration was’’ 
friends are wholly unable, it seems, to see carried out and, especially who administered 
or think beyond the narrow groove that is them were far more important in this con-:;, 
Bihar and, yet, they are seldom found want- nection. Dr, Taylor fell that the persons in f; 
ing in eloquence whenever the question of authority should bo bona fide acadenaic' - 
national integration arises! people. Reading between the lines of liis 

Karuna K. Nandi address, what Dr. Taylor seemed to think 

was that it were bona fide academicians alonej'.j 
Education Cannot Be Standardized who, in the present atmosphere, would 

capable of mustering enough good will to,» 
One wishes that what Dr. H. J. Taylor, run even the undoubtedly rusty and out-' , 
formerly Principal of the Scottish Churches moded administrative machinery of . otn* '1 
College in Calcutta and now Vice-Chancellor educational institutions»with a large measure 
of the Gauhati University, had to say in of success. He did not mince words that the ■ 
course of his presidential address to a present machinery was both outmoded and 
symposium on administration of colleges rusty and needed scrapping without delay, 
end university education held in Calcutta on What, to us, seems to be the most , 
the 25th February last, would attract wider important part of what Dr. Taylor had to ' 



. say on the occasion relates, first, to the 
: 'f^T the ejection of all but bona fide acade¬ 
micians or, we would like to broaden the 
apellation to the word educationists, from 
the control of the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration of all educational institutions and 


the development of a Wholesome 
And it is on the building up of the in 4 ivi- 
dual rather than the common and garden 
variety of mass-produced graduates, that on^ 
looks for from our colleges and universities 
but seldom gets. While all extraneous tn^* 


organizations and, secondly, to the measure fluences and interests except only bona fide 
of good will, that must be pressed into its academic orifes should be rigorously ‘shut 
service if education has to serve its bona out of the precincts of our educational ins- 


fide ends and not merely function as a 
factory, as Dr. Taylor so aptly describes, for 
the mass production of certain standardized 
prototypes. 

Indeed, the question of this good will 
and the need to prevent standardization in 
education, in the sense of merely striking an 
average and not really striving for excellence 


titutions, it is equally important to rigor¬ 
ously screen our present community of 
teachers, their abilities, gifts and, above all, 
ideals tested with impa’rtial detatchment, 
and that large body of them which, wc have 
no doubt, would be found very much want¬ 
ing, should be rigorously and steadfastly" 
excluded from the academic field. 


of the highest level, would seem to be 
intimately mixed up with one another. If 
the purpose of education is merely to dis¬ 
pense a certain measure of information on 
various subjects and to ensure that the infor¬ 
mation so dispensed has been memorized by 
way of standardized examinations, the 
present machinery and manning may be 
regarded as quite adequate to their re¬ 
quirements. But if the ultimate purpose of 
education, that is, to broaden one’s mental 
horizon and thereby build up character and 
self-reliance, has to be served, there is no 
doubt tliat a thorough overhaul of the pre¬ 
sent machinei-y is urgently called for. The 
^ole of the bona fide academician in the 
process would seem to be all too obvious. 

One should, however, be very precise in 
this connection and point out straightaway 
that not all professional teachers, whether at 
the school, college or post-graduate levels, 
could be regarded as bona fide academicians. 
From the manner of acquitting themselves 
that we see from day to day, most profes¬ 
sional teachers at all these levels, have 
obviously not the least vocation for the pro¬ 
fession they are found to pursue. They, 
at least some of them, may be very effi¬ 
cient in producing stereotyped results 
according to a certain laid down blue¬ 
print, but most of. them wholly lack 
the delicacy of touch and the fineness of per¬ 
ception that would enable them to assist in 


If that were at all possible, we would 
not delude ourselves with the complacent 
self-delusion that it would be an easy matter 
to deal with or a simple problem to solve, 
it should be possible to rescue our present 
generation of .student.s from the innume¬ 
rable frustrations, inhibitions and complexes 
that have been burdening their budding 
lives and imperilling their future growth and 
which, generally, have been having the most 
devastating effects upon their character and 
upon the future of the country. It is a most 
tragic reality of the present times in this 
country that all sense of romance and 
adventure in the unfolded future seems to 
have been completely lost in our growing 
generation of students. It is this sense of 
romance and adventure that stimulates the 
creative faculty in man, and youth is the 
age when the dyanimes of the process begins 
to gradually accelerate. When this is lost, 
much of the most fundamental and endur¬ 
ing value.s are lost from the life of the 
community and of the nation and hope and 
confidence turns into frustration and ashes. 
If Dr. Taylor’s very apt and deeply prob¬ 
ing pronouncements on- the subject may 
help to rouse our conscience to a sense , pf 
the realities of our present-day educatiotjal 
inadequacies, he will have served a most 
noble purpose. 


Karunn K. Nandi 


MiSto D’EtRfi OF THE TWELVE AMENDMENTS 


By Prof. B. B. JENA* 


I 

The elasticity of the Indian Constitution! 
manifested by the twelve amendments 
during the last twelve years is a challenge 
to Sir Ivor Jenning’s assertion that “What 
makes the Indian Constitution so rigid is 
that, in addition to a somewhat complicated 
process of amendment, it is so detailed and 
covers so vast a field of Law that the 
problem of Constitutional validity must often 
# arise.”* The quick succession with which all 
•the .twelve amendments have been made 
also belies the apprehensions of certain 
sections of the Constituent Assembly. One 
member held that “If it is not flexible it 
will naturally Ijecome brittle and will break 
if it is hit even slightly. Do nut let your 
Constitution become so hard as to acquire 
bitterness (brittleness ?) ; it will break.”** 
Another member who complained of the 
rigidity of the amendment procedures 
warned that “If the Constitution holds up, 
blocks the future progress of our country, 
I dare say that the progress which has been 
thus retarded will be achieved by a violent 
revolution ; revolution will take the place of 
evolution. When a storm breaks out it is 
the flexible little plants, blades of grass that 
withstand the storm. They do not break be¬ 
cause they bend, they are flexible. But the 
mighty trees that stand rigid break, and 
they are uprooted in a storm. Therefore, I 
fear that when a social storm is brewing, if 
we want to resist that storm, this is not 
the way to proceed about it. You must make 
the Constitution flexible, and able to bend 
to social change. If it does not bend, people 
will break it.”^ Another member went to the 
extent of holding that “This two-thirds 
majority provision will act as a brake to any 
progressive legislation and even pave the 
way for revolutionary and anarchist forces 
in the country....At least for a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this Con- 
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stitution, the method of amending the ConSr^ 
titution must be made easy.”^ These remarks^ 
warnings and apprehensions have not beert 
correlated by the working of the Constif 
tution. 

On the other hand the “aes triplex", in' 
favour of the rigidity of the Constitutidft 
of Dr. Ambedkar, has been weakened 
by subsequent events. He said, “The 
Constitution is a fundamental document.,. 
It is a document which defines the position, 
and power of the three organs of the 
State—the executive, the judiciary and the. 
legislature. It also defines the powers of 
the executive and the powers of the; 
Legislature. as against the citizens, as 
have done in our Chapter dealing withi 
Fundamental Rights. In fact, the purpo 8 <S. 
of a Constitution is not merely to create 
the organs of the State but to limit their, 
authority, because if no limitation wai 
imposed upon the authority of the organs^; 
there will be complete tyranny and com-; 
plete oppression. The Legislature may be 
free to frame any Law; the executive may 
be free to take any decision; and the. 
Supreme Court may be free to give any, 
interpretation of the Law. It would result 
in utter chaos.”® Notwithstanding these, 
the Constitution has adapted itself within- 
the ambit of the prescribed procedure to 
the changing circumstances that have arisen 
“along with changes both in time and spaco.”® 
It is startling to note that even during the,' 
fifteen months of the working of the Consti-. 
tution, it was amended. One after another, 
amendments have been passed and enforced. 
It is necessary to know what circumstances ^ 
led to the different amendments of the 
Constitution, 

n 

The first Amendment Act was a pro¬ 
duct of the efforts of the Provisional Parlia¬ 
ment to overcome fhe difficulties that had 
been brought to light by judicial decisions 
and pronouncements specially in regard to 
fundamental rights.^ The decision of the 
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Patna High Court in the Bharati Press Case 
of 1951 hastened the first Amendment Bill, 
1951. The Patna H^h Court held “it fol¬ 
lows logically that if a person were to go 
on Inciting murder or other cogni 2 able 
offences either through the press or by 
word of mouth, he would be free to do so 
with impunity inasmuch as he would claim 
the privilege of exercising his fundamental 
right of freedom of speech and expression. 
Any legislation which seeks or would seek 
to curb this right of the person concerned 
would not be saved under Art 19(2) of the 
Constitution and would have to be declar¬ 
ed void."** It is this decision together with 
others that led Dr. Ambedkar to introduce 
the First Amendment Bill. Again, al¬ 
though the rights of the citizens under 
Article 19(1)(g) to practise any profession 
or to carry on any occupation, trade or 
business was subject to “reasonable restric¬ 
tions” which the laws of the State might 
impose “in the interests of the general 
public,” and although these words were 
comprehensive enough to cover any scheme 
of nationalisation winch the Siate might 
undertake, it was considered desirable to 
place the matter beyond doubt by a “clari- 
ficatory addition” to Article 19(6). Again 
there was dilatory litigation on the imple¬ 
mentation of important measures of agra¬ 
rian' reform passed by the Stale Legisla¬ 
tures notwithstanding the provisions of' 
Clauses (4) and (6) of Article 31. Further, 
special provisions that the Stale was mak¬ 
ing for the educational, economic or social 
advancement of any backward class of citi- 
zlens were challenged on the ground of 
discrimination." And certain amendments 
in respect of the Articles dealing with the 
convening and proroguing of the sessions 
of Parliament were found necessary. But 
the main raison d’etre of the first amend¬ 
ment of Art. 19(1) and (2) was, (1) to meet 
the Judicial decisions and to secure to Con¬ 
stitutional validity of Zamindary abolition 
Laws in general and certain specified 
State Acts in particular. 

Thus the first Amendment Act pro¬ 
vided for a new clause (4) of Art. 15 ena¬ 
bling the State to make special provisions 
for the advancement of any socially and 
economically backward classes of citizens 


or for the Scheduled Castes and Trlbes.“ 
It also provided for thtee new grounds of 
restriction on the freedom of ' speech, 
namely, (a) friendly relations with fore¬ 
ign States, (b) public order, an4 (c) incite¬ 
ment to an offence, and it made the follow¬ 
ing changes in clause (2) of Art. 19 with 
retrospective effect namely (i) the ground 
“tends to overthrow the Slate” was dele¬ 
ted, (ii) the words “any matter which 
offends against or undermines the security 
of the Slate” have been substituted by 
the words “in the interefjls of the security 
of the State,” (iii) the w'ords “libel, slander'' 
have been dropped retaining only the 
generic term “defamation,” (iv) the e:^ 
pression “reasonable restrictions” has 
been inserted and governs all the above 
grounds. In this amendment the S'a'.c got 
the power to carry on any trade, business or 
service, whether to the exclusion, complete 
or partial, of citizens or otherwise. This 
Amendment Act inserted a now Article 31A 
which exempted laws for zamidari abolition 
from the operation of Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution and it exempted certain State laws 
abolishing the zamindari system monlioncd 
in a new schedule of the Constitution. Tlie 
Act also provided for changes in Art, 85 and 
Art 87 in connection with summoning and 
addressing the Houses of Parliament. 
Similar changes were made in the corres¬ 
ponding provisions (Art. 174 and 176) lor 
the State Legislatures. 

Ill 

Tlic original provision regarding the re¬ 
presentation of the member ni the House of 
the People provided that there should not be 
•less than one member for every 7.5 Lakhs 
of the population. But the 1951 census 
showed that the population increased to an 
extent that the upper limit prescribed in 
the Constitution if followed would cause 
an increase in the allotment of seats to 
different States. It was, therefore, deemed 
necessary to relax the upper limit prescribed 
therein so as to avoid a constitutional irre¬ 
gularity arising out of increase in popula¬ 
tion. 

The second Amendment Act, 1952, re¬ 
moved the upper population limit for a 






Parliamentary constituency by omitting the for even in respect of land acquisition. This ■ 
words and figures “not less than one member created a serious problem for the acquisition , 
for every 7,50,000 of the population.”^! of Land etc., for public purposes. 


IV 

Article 369 empowered Parliament 
to ma*Ive laws in respect of certain specific 
essential commodities for a period of 5 
years and that power was lapsing on 25.1. 55. 
Due to the serious difficulties in respect of 
control of these commodities, it was not 
advisable that after the lapse of the said 
period of 5 years, the Centre should be 
divested of all legal powers to control the 
jfroduction, supply and distribution of some 
of thc.^c essentia] commodities. 

The Third Amendment Act, 1955, re¬ 
enacted the Entry 33 of the list III of the 
Seventh Scl.edule to include four classes of 
essentia! comniot^itics, viz, (1) food stuffs, 
including edible oilseeds and oils , (2) cattle 
fodder, including oil cakes and other con¬ 
centrates; (3) raw cotton, whether ginned 
or uneinned, and cotton .seed ; and raw 
juto. In addition, imported goods of the 
same kind as the product of centralised 
industries lia\-e also been brought within the 
perview of that Entry Thus Parliament 
got the power to legislate on the control of 
production, supply and distribution of those 
commodities af'er the OMpiry of the pres¬ 
cribed period under Art. 369. 

V 

The Fourth Amendment Act, 1955, 
was necessitated by judxial decisions.*^ 
According to these decisions, even where 
deprivation of property was caused by a 
purely rcgulatroy provision of law and was 
not accompanied by an acquisition or taking 
possession of that or any other property right 
by the State, the law was declared to be 
ultra virqs of the Constitution. It was con- 
s’dcred, therefore, necessary to re-state more 
precisely the State’s power of compulsory 
acquisition and requisitioning of private 
property and distinguish it from cases where 
the operation of regulatory or prohibitory 
laws of the State resulted in “deprivation of 
property.” In the Bela Banerjee case the 
Supreme Court held for due compensation 


Again the judgement of the Supreme 
Court in the Saghir Ahmed case raised the 
question whether an Act, providing for a 
State monopoly in a particular trade would 
conflict with freedom of commerce. The 
Supreme Court held that such laws to be 
valid must be justified before the Courts as 
being “in the Public interest” under Art. 30i 
or as amounting to a “reasonable restric¬ 
tion” under Art, 304(b). It was felt necessary 
to make Art. 305 clearer. 

I'he Fourth Amendment Act’* provided 
that in case of compulsory acquisition or 
requisition of property for a public purpose 
the law so authorising should provide 
for or fix the amount or principles oi com¬ 
pensation and no such law should be called 
in question in any Court on the ground of 
inadequcncy of the compensation. 

Again a new clause (2 A) has been 
inserted which provides that no compen¬ 
sation would be paid for a property whose 
right of ownership or possession has not 
been transferred to the State. Certain other 
welfare legislations were also made outside 
of the perview of Article 14, 19 and 31. It 
also amended Art. 305 and made the exist¬ 
ing as well as all future laws providing 
for monopoly trading by the State immune 
from the operation of Article 301 and 303(4). 
Besides these, seven more laws were added 
in the Ninth Schedule with retrospective 
effect. 

Thus these provisions were mainly t6 
ensure the socialistic measures of the States 
and the Centre. There has been no difficulty 
to get these amendments passed. 

VI 

The creation of new States and altera¬ 
tion of boundaries of the States were to be 
effected on the recommendations of the State 
Rc-Organisation Commission. Under the 
provisions of the Cons^tution as it stands, no 
Bill for creating a new State or altering the 
boundaries of the State could be introduced 
in Parliament without first obtaining the 
views of the States.!* It was found .that 
there was no time limit for tha States to * 
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send their views. The President was not The Constitution (Sixth Amendment] 
empowered to prescribe a time limit. There- Act, 1956 inserted items 92A in the Unipn Li» 
fore the Fifth Amendment was expedient, placing taxes on inter-state sales and pur 
Thus it was a political expediency that led to chases within the exclusive legislative and 
the Fifth Amendment. executive power of the Union and the 

The Fifth Amendment Act, 1955, State’s power on Sales Tax (Entry No. 54 
sought to remove the above difficulties.''* It in List II) was made “subject to the Pro- 
provided that the President could specify a visions” in 92A of the Union List.-** The 
time limit and after expiry of the said time, Act empowered Parliament to formu- 
the Bill to create new States or alter the 1*1^6 by iaw principles for determining when 
boundaries of the States, etc., could be a sale or purchase of goods takes place in 
introduced with the recommendation of the ibe course of inter-state trade* or 
President. commerce.^' Further, Parliament was em- 

VII powered to declare by law the goods which 

are of special importance to inter-State 
Judicial decisions on Art, 286 in several trade or commerce and also to specify the 
cases created complications in inter- restrictions and conditions to which any. 
state commerce. In the State of Bombay Vs. State law (whether made before or after 
United Motors (India) Ltd. case. The the law made by Parliament) might be 
Supreme Court held that Articles 286(1) (a) subject to the system of levy, rates and 
prohibited the taxation of a sale involving other incidences of the Sales Tax. 
inter-state elements by all States except Thus it may be seen that the Sixth 
the State in which the goods were delivered Amendment Act went a step further to 
for the purpose of consumption therein, and tighten national integration. 

Clause (2) did not affect the powers 

of the State to tax the inter-state sale even VIII 

though Parliament had not made a law re¬ 
moving the ban imposed by that Clau.se." It was the problem of implementation 
This decision resulted in dealers resi- of the recommendations of the State Re¬ 
dent in one State being subjected to organisation Commis.sion that necessitated 
the Sales Tax jurisdiction and procedure further amendment of the Constitution. Thus 
of' several other States with which they the Seventh Amendment is the aftermath of 
had dealings in the normal course of their the States Reorganisation Commission 
business. Later another judicial decision Report. 

created further difficulties in the course of The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
injter-state commerce.'® Act, 1956, abolished the three categories of 

Again in 1952 Parliament passed a law States (Part A, Part B and Part C States), 
declaring a number of goods to be essential classified certain areas as Union Territories 
to the life of the community and this law gnd defined the areas and boundaries of 
could not supersede the State laws which ijje States and Union Territories as per 
were enforced earlier imposing Sales Tax the recommendation of the Commission.^^ 
on these goods. The result was that a wide Certain consequential amendments regard- 
disparity not only in the range of exempted ing allocation of seats in Rajya Sabha were 
goods but also in the rates of tax was visible also made. 

from State of State. Article 81 which was amended by the 

^ The Taxation Enquiry Commission also second Amendment in 1952 was again 
made certain recommendations on the Sales amended by the Seventh Amendment Act. 
Tax affecting interrstate comm-erce.'® It has provided that Lok Sabha shall con-. 
Their recommendations were generally sist of a maximum of 500 members directly 
accepted by all State Governments. Thus elected from the territorial constituencies 
amendment of the Constitution was neces- in the States and a maximum of 20 
gary to give effect to their recommenda- members chosen from the Union Territories 
tions relating to the Sales Tax. in such manner as Parliament by law 
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pr^ribes. Provision is also made for re¬ 
adjustment in the allocation of seats to the 
States and the division of each State into 
territorial constituencies after each census.-* 
Further provision has been made to make 
it possible that the same person may be 
appointed as Governor for two or more 
States. Provision has been made to have 
bicameral legislature for Madhya Pradesh 
and also the maximum strength of the 
Legislative Council of the State has been 
raised from one-fourth to one-third of the 
strength of the State Legislative Assembly. 

The Seventh Amendment, again, has 
prov*ided that a retired judge of High 
Court can henceforth practise in the 
Stipreme Court and in any Court other than 
the one in which he was a permanent 
judge.*^ Parliament has been empowered 
by this amendment to extend or exclude 
the jurisdiction ^of a High Court to any 
Union territory or to have a common 
High Court for two or more States.-*^ 

It also made provision for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Union Territories and 
empowered the President to appoint the 
Governor of a State to act as the Adminis¬ 
trator of a Union Territory in his individual 
capacity subject to the law made by 
Parliament.*’’ 

One of the very important features of 
this amendment is that it has inserted a 
new Article 258A which provides that the 
Governor of a State may, with the consent 
of the Government of India, entrust any 
State functions to the Central Government 
or its officers.*^ This provision in effect 
amounts to elopement of State autonomy 
through the back door. 

The Act also makes it clear that the 
Central and State Governments can carry 
on any trade or business, whether or not 
it is a matter of their competence. 

The Act has added Art 350A and 
350B to provide facilities for instruction 
in mother-tongue at the primary stage to 
children belonging to a linguistic minority, 
tc issue direction to the States in this 
regard and to appoint Special Officers 
to safeguard the linguistic minorities, etc.*** 

The Act has also provided for the cons¬ 
titution of regional committees of the 
Andhra Pradesh and Punjab Legislative 


Assemblies, for modifications to be ma^j* 
in the Rules of Business of the said 
Governments and Assemblies. It also 
authorised the President to provide by 
order for any special responsibility of the^ 
Governor of Bombay.*" '' 

This Act also extended the life of the 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly. It made certain, 
other provisions regarding acquisition and 
requisitioning of property, etc. Thus the , 
Seventh Amendment is the bulkiest on 
record so far. 

IX 

The Constitution originally provided 
for reservation of seats for the Scheduled 
Tribes and representation of the Anglo- 
Indian Community in Lok Sabha and the 
State Legislative Assemblies for a period 
of ten years from the commencenment of 
the Constitution.*" This period was due to 
expiry on 26. 1. 1960. Despite considerable 
improvement in their general conditions, 
there was no fundamental change in their 
basic status. Hence it was felt necessary 
to extend this facility by another ten years. 

The Constitution (Eighth Amendment) 
Act, 1959 pj'ovided for the exetnsion of the 
period for another ten years.*’ One of the 
clauses of the Bill which purported to em¬ 
power the State Governor of West Bengal to 
nominate not more than two and other State 
Governors to nominate one member of the 
Anglo-Indian community to the State Assem¬ 
blies, failed to obtain the special majority 
prescribed.** Thus this amendment was 
designed just to serve a specific purpose 
regarding the reservation of seats for 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. 

X 

The Governments of India and Pakistan 
entered into agreements on September 10, 
1958 ; October 23, 1959 and January 11, 1960 
to resolve some of their border problems. 
Under these agreements certain territories 
were to be transferred to and certain others 
acquired from, Pakistan. These agreements 
affected Assam, West Bengal, Puniab and 
the Union territory of Tripura. The Berubari 
transfer proposal caused inces-sant protest* 
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from West Bengal through various means. 
It was challenged that the transfer of 
Berubari was unconstitutional and some 
held that the agreement could only 
be effected by the amendment of the Cons¬ 
titution. Therefore, dcubts arose whether 
the Agreement could be implemented by 
executive action alone or legislation would 
be necessary and in the latter case what 
form should it take. 

The President of India referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court for advisory 
opinion.^'* The Supreme Court held “The 
Agreement amounts to a cession of a part 
of the territory of India in favour of Paki¬ 
stan and its implementation would naturally 
involve the alteration of the content of and 
consequent amendment of Art 1 and of the 
relevant part of the First Schedule to the 
Constitution, because such implementation 
would necessarily load to the diminution of 
the territory of the Union of India. Such an 

amendment can bo made under Art. 368_ 

Parliament may, however, if it so chooses, 
pass a Law amending Art 3 of the Consti¬ 
tution so as to cover cases of cession of the 
territory of India in favour of a foreign 
State.”-** 

Accordingly the Constitution (Ninth 
Amendment) Act, 1960 was passed to give 
effect to the transfer of the territories 
to’Pakistan under the Agreements. *'- This 
Act incorporated the necessary changes in 
the description of the territories of the 
State of Assam, Punjab, West Bengal and 
the Union Territory of Tripura. Thus the 
Ninth Amendment authorised the Union' 
Government to hand over a specified area of 
the Indian territory to a foreign country. 

XI 

The ’Varishta Panchayat of Free Dadra 
and Nagar Heveli adopted a formal resolu¬ 
tion affirming the request of the people of 
these areas for their integration with the 
Indian Union.**® In deference to the desire 
and request of the people of these areas, the 
Government of India decided to incorporate 
:hese territories into the Indian Union with 
effect from 11.8 1961. With a view to speci- 
^ing these areas expressly as the Union 
Territory of Dadar and Nagar Haveli, by 


necessary amendment of the First Schedjile 
to the Constitvrtion, the Tenth Amendment 
took place. 

The Constitution (Tenth Amendment) 
Act, 1961 provided to amend Art'240(1) of 
the Constitution so as to include therein the 
Union Territory of Dadar and Nagar Haveii 
and in order to enable the President to rnake 
the regulations for the peace, progress and 
good government of the territory. The incor¬ 
poration of the territory into the Indian 
Union was made from a retrospective date.-**' 
Further, another law was passed making 
necessary provisions relating to the repre¬ 
sentation of the territory in Parliament, for 
their administration and other matters, etc. ^ 

XII 

The Constitution as it originally stood 
provided that the Vice-President should be 
elected by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament assembled at a joint sitting. 
In an article published in Modern Review 
I pointed out that even in case of one 
candidate, a joint meeting is necessary to 
elect the Vice-President.*' In fact, it was 
contended in the same article that the elec¬ 
tion of Dr. Radhakri.shnan was unconstitu¬ 
tional. Tlie Government of India took a 
long time to appreciate the irregularity so 
created by their non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. Ultimately the 
requirement of a joint sitting for the elec¬ 
tion of the Vice-President was considered 
unnecessary. 

Further in a Petition filed before the 
Supreme Court, the election was sought to 
be challenged when the notification for the 
election of the President was issued in 
1957 on the ground that for a valid election 
of the President all elections to the two 
Houses should have been completed before 
tlio date of the Presidential election, as 
otherwise some members would have been 
denied the right to take part in the elec¬ 
tion.®® Though Supreme Court rejected the 
petition as premature, doubts remained 
unresolved till the advent of the Third 
General Election. The Eleventh Amend¬ 
ment was brought forward to amend Art. 

T1 of the Constitution so as to make tbe 
position clear. 



The Eleventh Amendment deleted the 
provision for a joint sitting for the election 
of the^ Vice-President,*® an<i provided “the 
election of a person as President or Vice- 
President,shall not be called into question 
on the ground of the existence of any vacancy 
for whatever reason among the members 
of tjie electoral college electing him.”*^ 
Thus the Eleventh Amendment removed 
certain anomalies which were in existence 
since the aniorcement of the Constitution. 

xm 

The territories of Goa, Daman and Diu 
, betamo a part of the territory of India by 
military action.''^ These areas were to be 
formally included as pai't of India. Hence 
an amendment was necessary. 

. The Constitution (Twelvth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1962 ameaded the First Schsdule 
of the Constitution and made Goa, Daman 
and Diu a Union territory and empowered 
the President to make regulations for the 
peace, progress and good government of the 
territory.*' It was given effect from the 
date of acquisition of the territory. 

XIV 

The survey of these twelve amend¬ 
ments would lead one to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Constitution has with¬ 
stood the tide of the time and adapted 
itself to the needs of changing circum¬ 
stances. In the words of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, “after all, the Constitution is meant to 
facilitate the working of the Government 
and administrative and other structures of 
this country. It is meant to bo not some¬ 
thing that is static and which has static 
form in a changing world, but takes cogni¬ 
zance of the dynamic nature of modern 
conditions, modern society, and at the same 
lime has checks which prevent hasty action 
which might happen to be wrong.’’** Our 
Constitutions has, in fact, upheld the Prime 
Minister's ideal. 
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When our foreign policy was framed, 
fears were expressed that it might encounter 
two major Hifficultis, even two major crises; 
firstly, on account of reluctance of indus¬ 
trialist countries, to extend economic aid 
without dictating terms and, secondly, if 
there was an actual war. There was an 
• apprehension that our economic dependence 
on .other countries might undermine the 
basis of our policy of non-alignment, Nehru 
agreed that “....dependence is always bad 
and one should always be on one’s guard 
against it.”' Yet dependence could not be 
ruled out in lh4 economic situation in which 
we were placed. There was an argument 
that our policy might be defeated if and 
when India, due to non-adherence to any 
group, might be exposed to danger of aggre¬ 
ssion. Referring to such a situation Nehru 
said that “No man can say that any country 
can remain apart when there is a major con¬ 
flagration. But still "one can direct one’s 
policy towards avoiding this conflct and 
entanglement in it.”® It was not easy to 
dispel fears expressed on these grounds, 
particularly during the early years after 
independence. Today, we are in a position 
say that India has weathered the storm 
from both the sides and avoided ship¬ 
wreck. The storm has not blown over but 
it has become more than clear that it has 
not and will not necessitate reconsideration 
of the basic elements of our foreign policy. 

Our Foreign Policy: Its Essence & Vitality. 

Freedom is the life-breath of our 
foreign policy. It is freedom which has 
sustained it and given it strength . and 
vitality. The deeply ingrained freedom- 
urge in every hearth and home is India’s 
most precious possession. Indian people’s 
schooling in the long course of national 
movements has made them extremely sensi¬ 
tive on the question of independence. 
£ ^ 


tt' ' 

India’s reaction to Chinese aggression 
the most glaring example. A foreig^ 
policy bas^d on this spirit of national resiMS^ 
genop is inherent in Indian thii^ 
ing, inherent in the nationalist traditi(Mi ^ 
our country. Nehru has been merely a® 
interpreter—an able interpreter axui 
spokesman—of India after independence. 
there is a belief lurking anywhere, whethejp 
in India or outside, that there will Be ii 
basic change in Indian thinking even IBE 
Nehru is not there, is mistaken. A resurgent 
India has nbt tolerated and cannot tolerate 
any Imposition, any dictation, economic cw 
otherwise, from any side. It was thifll 
India speaking when Nehru said: “If at 
any time help from abroad depends upon a 
variation, howsoever slight, in our poU<gr< 
we shall relinquish that help completdl^ 
and prefer starvation and privation to tafc 
ing such help; and, I think, the worl^ 
knows it well enough.”® 

Giant U. S. & Proud India 

After independence the most urg^t 
task that engaged our atention was thp 
economic amelioration of our people. 

"have here one of he most miserable stab^ 
ards of living that people have anywhere Ipt 
the world. Indian people’s concretie^ 
consciousness of the idea of independehi^ 
pointed naturally towards the goal of ec(^’ 
nomic betterment. But we lack both ca|^ 
tal and technical skill, the necessary whe<^ 
withal to industrialise the country. 
looked for aid and economic co-operati<». 
from all the friendly countries witho^ 
inhibition of ideology and bloc alignment^; 

The U. S. A. emerged as the 
powerful country after the Second Wo|!^, 
War. In all the world’s history there is do* 
example of a land or an empire which pop* 
sessed so m\ich power as the U.SA did. Hnj - 
U.S. domination of materials, was 



^helming. In 1&48 her national income was expcK^ that Didia could 
was estimated at 224 billion dollars. Her as a bulwark against Communism te A$ii* 
steel production was 63 per cent of that of They believed that if the democratic 'expert 
the world, her coal 48%, cement 42%, ment of India failed in Asia,’ the .^au 

copper 38%, her crude petroleum as high people would have recourse to another 

as 65%. Her cotton constituted a little alternative—the totalitarian economy. This 
less than half of the world supply.* This view was clearly stated by “Foreign 

vast material superiority placed U.S.A, in Affairs” in 1957. “It is appropriate that 

a predominant position. As the U.S.A. this (economic development) should be 
was about the only country which could accomplished with the active assistance of 
satisfy India’s hunger for capital, there was democratic countries which have both an 
plausible ground for fear that her vast ideological and strategic interest in assist- 
economic power might lead to economic ing India’s development now running a 
domination. With the new pride of free- classic race with the People’s Republic of 


dom in our heart, there was little chance of 
our submitting to it in case this eventua¬ 
lity arose. 

In the beginning there was distrust of 
India’s policy in the U.S.A. In U.S. view 
India had nothing to choose between the 
two power blocs. Free world could be 
her only ally. There was disgust and re¬ 
sentment when we refused to fall in line. 
In spite of this; the U.S,A. could not force 
the issue to a breaking point in her own 
enlightened selfi-interest and in the inte¬ 
rest of free world’s strategy against com¬ 
munism. India had become a force in 
world politics. India with a population 
second only to China and with vast resour¬ 
ces, commands a strategic position on the 
continent of Asia. She inevitably comes 
into the picture whether we have to deal 
with the Middle East or South-East Asia or 
even the Far East. So the emergence of 
free India in world affairs has been of 
major consequence in world history.® India 
has been the focal point of Asian resur¬ 
gence. She has wielded considerable in¬ 
fluence on Afro-Asian countries, both moral 
and political. She has played a prominent 
part in fostering the solidarity of these 
States. In the very beginning, just after 
independence, India became the rallying 
point of all Asia. This role of India has 
had great significance for the U.S.A. and 
other Western countries. India could 
exert tremendous influence on Asian 
countries and could become a link between 
■^e West and undeveloped countries. 

Then there was another consideration. 
'!^e victory of communism in China gave a 
ri^W urgency to the problem of India. It 


China.”® These facts explain why in spite 
of every thing U.S.A. developed closer 
relations with India—both economic and 
other relations. It was in the interest of 
both U.S.A. and India to do so. So giant 
U.S.A. and proud India, though they did 
not see eye to eye on so many questions, 
both had to show an understanding of each 
other for their own reasons. 

Nationalism and Realism 

The nationalist opinion had regarded 
foreign capital as a hindrance to genuine 
economic development. This was so mainly 
because of the experience of British rule 
when foreign interests had acquired a large 
measure of control over India’s economic 
and political life and which had retarded 
national development. The National Plann¬ 
ing Committee set up by the Indian 
National Congress under the Chairmanship 
of Pandit Nehru, had stated that if foreign 
capital proved absolutely inevitable, terms 
and conditions should be so framed that its 
influence should be restricted to the 
minimum. Nationalist opinion also did not 
favour “intrusion of foreign firms” in the 
field of Indian industry because “foreign 
vested interests once created would be 
difficult to dislodge/’/ Nationalist India 
also favoured nationalisation of Industries. 

We could not follow this line in the 
changed situation in toto. It was a different 
matter when British rule was there. Now 
that we were master of our own home Vife 
could establish fruitful economic relations 
with all countries without being led by the 
nose. Moreover there were definite indifi^ 



get unless we showed fle^ibiHty in owe investments were te be made. 
ecdtamAic policy. Our requirements of pelled the fear of suspicious couhbdes:-^! 
foreign assistance were vast. The Colombo declaring that <he “old imperialtet esE^^l 
Plan put 4hem at Rs. 808 crores for six itation for foreign profit-has no plaoejM 
years while the National Planning Commis- our plans.” Favourable climate for pritrjjj^ 
sion’s five year estimate called for Rs. 672 capital was to be created because resc“^““^^ 


crores.* Our development had to be faster which the U.S.A. and other countries w^.,^., 
than what even these two bodies envisaged, to muster were to come from that sour^)^- 
So nationalism had to be tempered with Favourable climate for American inve^'l^ 
realism in economic policy. ments meant that these Investments 

Henry F. Grady, U.S. Ambassador to not be nationalised without adequajt^'l!^' 
India, repeatedly .brought this point home cotopensation in dollars, that their pr<rf^’| 
to us. In November, 1947 in a speech in would be convertible into dollars and 
Cakutta, he clearly stated that no American they be protected against any discriminii^j 
‘loans would be forthcoming unless plans tion.^* Apart from the fact that it meant 
for nationalisation were dropped. Dr. B. hard bargain, the Point Four was not 
C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, industrialisation programme. It was cle^!' 
after a tour of the U.S.A., pointed out in a from the first year’s budget of $57,080,0010!: 
speech before the Eastern Chamber of proposed by the State Department, to b^;; 
Commerce in Calcutta on December 10, contributed by the United States and the 
1947. “So far asT I could feel from my tour United Nations, only $5,063,694 was set apart 
they (Americans) are eager to help us for industry.'^ President Truman in his, 
with men and materials provided they can message to Congress on May 24, 1951, left'! 
feel secure by investing in India. The “o doubt about the purpose of the aid*>! 
question of security does not lie with the “These funds will be used to send out 
international ^ strife between India and technical experts and equipment needed to..; 
Pakistan, but with the Industrial policy of improve health, agriculture, transportatictti.;' 
the Indian Government. By the Industrial communication services and assist -ih , 
Policy I mean the policy of nationalisation the development of natural resources.” ’ 
and their policy to deal with industrial There was no mention of industry. Ihe ’ 
disputes.”* These U.S. fears were largely emphasis was all on communication and 
allayed when Parliament adopted a Reso- strategic meterials for defence. Referring 
lution on Industrial Policy on April 6, 1948 agreements, a general bilateral 

by which, apart from other things, natlona- agg^eement signe^ on December 28, 1960 
lisation was ruled out for ten years. Foreign teA^cal assistance imder the Polnifc;^ 
capital was to be invited but was to be Programme and the other, und^,. 

regulated in the national interest. India ^utual Security Act signed on January 5, 
adjusted herself with the reality of the J'"® Eastern Economist pointed 
situation. *“6 emphasis in these agreements was' I 

, - WTO mcre®sing the production of food—impl^ !' 

The Character of U.S. Aid of fertilizers, Iron and Steel for AgricultUi^?^ 

Til]| the end of 1948 little American implements and community developmei^l 
aid or investment came into India. In 1949 projects.*® In a press note issued at the tfeni(rfe| 

the U.S.A. enunciated the Point Four Pro- signing of the Indian AmericgiKi^ 

gramme. In his fourth point Truman offered pf January, 1952, the External 

a new hope for underdeveloped areas in the ^mirs Ministry revealed that the use 011^ 
world by the offer of technical knowledge the aid would be largely conc«itrated ^ 
and capital to help them to produce the agricultural projects.** Thus the provislph 
necessities of life and ward off proverty preamble of the Indian Amwicaii 

and famine.*® Private capital investment Agreem«it referring to “the integiated ^ 
was to be encouraged and guarantees were economic development of India” was hot 
to be given not <^y to the investor but seriously. «■ 
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Due to critical food situation in the 
country, the Indian Government realising 
that it did not have enough dollars to buy all 
its grain requirements in the American mar¬ 
ket, requested the State Department for two 
million tons of grain on a long-term basis 
in December 1950. In June 1951 the Emer¬ 
gency Food Act was passed to meet the In¬ 
dian demand. The Wheat supplied was not 
cheap.^® The Act provided that a substantial 
part of the payment by India be in the form 
of strategic and critical materials (section 
2). Besides these and other stringent con¬ 
ditions, food and foreign policy was un¬ 
happily mixed up. “It was somewhat unfor¬ 
tunate that our request for two million tons 
of grain from the United States should have 
coincided with the strongest brush of 
opinion on foreign policy which has ever 
taken place between India and the United 
States.”” 

In 1951, the Indian Government con¬ 
cluded an agreement with three American 
firms on the construction oil refineries 
with an annual capacity of around 3.5 
million tons. India committed herself not 
to nationalise these refineries for 25 years 
and to limit the share of Indian business¬ 
men to 25 per cent of the capital. These 
terms were highly favourable to American 
investors and our policy had to be modified 
to no small extent. As for its utility, J. S. 
Berliner admits that “a petroleum refinery 
in India built and operated by a United 
States firm, has a very different impact from 
an identical refinery built by the U.S.S.R. 
and owned and operated by Indians.”^’’ 

Since 1952 U.S. economic assistance to 
India has grown steadily. American econo¬ 
mic participation in India’s development 
efforts during the first ten years of indepen¬ 
dence totalled more than one billion dollars 
or Rs. 476 crores. A report published in 1957 
by the Union Ministry of Finance pointed 
out that American aid was “by far the 
largest contribution to India’s economic 
development under the Five Year Plan.” The 
aid included both public and private assis¬ 
tance in loans and grants. The U.S.A. has 
accounted for 64 per cent of the total ex¬ 
ternal assistance of Rs. 2984 crores (ex- 
k elusive of the assistance from I.B.R.D. and 


I.D.A.) authorised by the end of March 1962 
followed by • the UjS.S.R. 'whiich > has 
accounted for 13 per cent of the total.” U.S. 
Government assistance to Indian economic 
development till December 17, 1962 totals 
Rs. 2,173.3 crores. No militray items are 
included in these figures. Qf this total 
amount Rs. 1.099.8 crores are in the form of 
loans repayable in rupees; Rs. 443 crores 
are repayable in dollars over a period of 
40 years at no interest but with a service 
charge of J of 1 per cent. Rs. 630.4 crores 
have been given to India in the form of 
outright grants. Loans repayable in rupees 
can be used again as loans.^” Thus apart f’^om 
grants most of the U.S. contribution has 
been soft but the scale of the hard loap 
component in other contributions is fairly 
large. The defect in this and other Western 
aid, as the experience of the Second Plan 
shows, has been that it has been un-co-ordi- 
nated and haphazard. Miss Barbara Ward re¬ 
ferring to this says “_the western effort, 

although considerable, has had about it an 
unmistakable air of provisional thinking 
and emergency measures. India has been 
bailed out from crisis to crisis but neither 
machinery nor policy exists to ensure that 
advance is not by the harassing and humili¬ 
ating route of three steps forward and two 
back. Above all, a basic seriousness of pur¬ 
pose is lacking.”-" Like the Marshall Plan it 
was never a considered estimate of the full 
resources needed for the development and 
there was no willingness to finish the job. 
Political considerations often intervened. 

The aid which totalled Rs. 476 crores 
in 10 years after independence rose to the 
gigantic figure of Rs. 2,173.2 crores by 1962. 
Not only has there been a phenomenal rise 
in the aid figure, but also there has been 
easing of terms. President Kennedy has 
tried to give a new direction to the aid 
policy. He emphasizes the economic side of 
the U.S. assistance effort. President 
Kenndy’s Report to Congress of June 12, 
1962, on the fulfilment of “Mutual Security 
Programme,” pointed out that in the 1950's 
almost two-thirds of all appropriations 
under this programme were used for direct 
military aid. Referring to this, senator Full- 
bright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, stated on August 0, 
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1958 that “we have on a grandiose scale The 20th communist party congress of the 
provided peoples of the under-developed S.U. gave doctrinal sanction to this policy* 
nations ‘with the weapons of destructive The decision to extend economic assis- 


warfare and have been miserly in provid¬ 
ing them weapons to wage war on their 
poverty, economic ills, and internal weak- 
ness.”“' Western countries, particularly the 
U.S.A*., have increased their appropriation 
for non-military aid. The programme of aid 
announced by President Kennedy indicates 
this approach. This will lead to competition 
with the S.U. in supplying aid to under¬ 
developed countries. This is a development 
which will be widely welcomed, 

There is also another significant change 
fii the economic aid effort. Kennedy stands 
l'(ir Iring-fcrm loans carrying low interest, 
lessens the burden of repayment. But such 
l(jans will bo dollar rather than soft 
currency loans. This will be a hardship for 
a loan receiving country like India. There 
i'; yet another difliculty. The assistance is 
linked to .specific projects in most case.s. 
These loams .should be “untied" to the 
maximum extent pos.sible so as to give 
room for flexibility in purchases by the 
recipient country. By and large we 
welcome the call given by the U.S.A. for 
•‘reappraisal of values” in International 
economic relations and for actively employ¬ 
ing subsidies and loans to help develop 
the.se countries. 'In the words of Kennedy, 
let us hope, the 1960’s would emerge as a 
decade of development. 


Soviet Economic Assistance 

The Soviet Union was not disposed 
towards granting economic aid to non¬ 
communist countries because of the two 
bloc-theory of Zhdanov. Either there were 
(.ommunist countries or there wore coun¬ 
tries opposed to communism. There was no 
place for neutralism in the Russian scheme of 
things. They were not prepared to prop up 
the regime of the “big bourgeoisie” by 
granting them aid. This attitude continued 
bll 1953. After that the role of the ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ was evaluated afresh and a new 
policy evolved. The-new policy consisted in 
offers to national bourgeoisie of diplomatic 
moral support and also economic aid. 


tance to under-developed countries was a 
matter of great significance. It was not so 
much the quantum but the character of the 
aid that was important. Khrushchev in his 
addre.ss to the General Assembly in Septem¬ 
ber 1960 clearly stated: “We are render¬ 
ing sincere aid to the peoples of these 
countries in founding their independent 
economy and building up their national 
industry—the mainstay of genuine indepen- 
dnnee—and rising national prosperity.” As 
wo treasure our independence and want 
pio.spcrity, wc were attracted towards this 
i;ifer of aid. Addressing Calcutta students, 
Nehru had said in October 1955 : “so long 
as we do not develop our machine-making 
we cannot call ourselves independent .... 
Economic dependence may enable other 
countries to strangle you, compel you to do 
what you do not want to do.”*- The S.U. 
offered aid which was vital for our national 
economy, so we welcomed it. 

The Character of the Soviet Aid 

The S.U. grants long-term loans usually 
for 12 years. T'hc repayment period is even 
longer for it begins a year after the final 
delivery of the necessary equipment. In 
the case of Bhilai Iron and Steel Works, the 
payment began only when the Works was 
completed and began operating efficiently. 
Another advantage is that the S.U. does 
not demand repayment in convertible 
currency and accepts goods usually exported, 
by us. This condition helps us not only to 
repay the credit but also stimulates our 
economy providing a stable market for its 
goods. The rale of interest is also low 
usually 2.5 per cent. The Soviet aid is 
important because it helps us set up heavy 
industries. After agreement on credit and 
co-operation in building a powerful Iron 
and Steel works at Bhilai, in 1955, the S.U. 
granted India credits for five projeets. The 
Russians arc setting up a heavy machine- 
building plant with ah annual capacity of 
80,000 tons, a coal mining machinery plant 
with an output of 30,000 tons (capacity 
45,000 tons) and an optical glass factory that 
will manufacture 200 to 250 tons of opthal- 
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mic and optical glass every year. In addi¬ 
tion the Russians will set up a thermal 
power station with a capacity of 250,000 
Kw.h. and provide equipment for the Korba 
Coal mines which will include machinery 
for mining 2.5 million tons of coal every 
year, a washery for processing two mil. 
tons of coal and a Central Workshop for 
repairs and maintenance. If the foreign 
exchangi' neecls of these projects exceed 
50 million roubles, further credits will 
be provided. The S U. will also train the 
Indian personnel rofjuiiod for manning, the 
live iirojecls. Speaking about the deal the 
-•‘Eastoin Economist’ said: “A more favour- 
abl a!,re('in<;nt would be dil'iicult to envis¬ 
age.” Proceeding further the journtd com¬ 
ments • “while all the projects will help 
India save a great deal of foreign exchange 
every ye.ar after they are completed, the 
heavy tnachnie-hiiilding plant wdl be an 
a.ssel in India’s drive towards mdustriali- 
satiim. When the heavy machine-building 
plant goes into operation, it will be possible 
to set up steel, cement and sugar faotmies 
with indigcniius machinery and without 
drawing upon our foreign exchange re¬ 
sources. A solid foundation for India’s 
Industrialisation will then have been 
made.”-'* 

Witli Soviet assistance wm have been 
brought on to the oil maji of the world. We 
have been able to create our own oil ex¬ 
tracting and oil processing industry. With 
the help of Soviet experts, large deposits 
of oil and gas, suitable for industrial pur- 
.poses, has been discovered. Exploitalisn 
of Cambay deposits alone will help India 
meet her petroleum requirements for thi' 
next few years. Prospecting has further 
indicated that the (production of oil and 
gas can increase considerably. Soviet 
assistance in building a big oil processing 
plant in Barauni with a capacity of 2 mil. 
tons of raw petroleum per annum and 
Rumanian assistance for another Plant 
with an annual capacity of 7,50,000 tons of 
petroleum will be in a position to control 
as much as ,15'^ of the country’s oil proces- 
ing capacities. Thus Soviet aid is directed 
towards developing the leading branches of 
Industry 

The S.U. has extended scientific and 


technical help as well. Projects built with 
Soviet aid have been turned into real 
centres for the training industrial person¬ 
nel. This is very important because a 
country cannot go ahead without its own 
national, technical intelligentsia. 

The most effective assistance to a 
country is to strengthen trade relations on 
the basis of cqiiality and mutual advantage. 
'J'ho S. U. offers broad opportunities to 
make pucha.se.s., without recobrse to gold 
and foreign currency resources, of the 
capital goods vitally needled for the creation 
of an independent national economy. The 

U.N, document states that.“During the 

recent years, the centrally planned econef- 
mies entered into a number of bilateral 
agrccmenls with several primary producing 
countries, w^hich resulted in a significant 
iJVCiPase in their exj^orts of primary com¬ 
modities. At a time when world markets 
were depressed, such agrefements providing 
for an exchange of a stipulated amount of 
goods at lixed prices had a stablishing effect 
on the foreign trade proceeds of the ex¬ 
porters of primary commodities. An im¬ 
portant advantage of such agreement was 
that they enabled these countries to ex¬ 
change surplus commodities for capital 
goods.”-* 

Due to fluctuation in prices under-. 
developed countries suffer a huge loss. 
U. N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Feb. 
1061) shows this fluctuation of prices in 
world market (non-Communist world). 

195.3 — 100 

Prices of Raw Prices of Manu- 
Matorials. factored goods. 


1952 

104 

104 

1958 

96 

106 

1959 

94 

106 

1960 

93 

109 


Wo find that since 1952 the relation of 
prices has worsened by 12%, the under¬ 
developed countries being loosers. In this 
way capitalist countries got annually in 
recent years over 1,000 million dollars (in 
addition to their usual profits) from the 
under-developed countries. According to 




the tJ.N. world ESMnomic Survey for 1958, 
the lioor primary producing areas lost more 
on account a deterioration of ^heir terms of 
trade than the whole of their foreign aid. 

t 

Criticism of Soviet Aid 

“Economic offensive” a “new type of 
commtinist expansion” “rouble diplomacy”— 
these are some of the critisims of Soviet 
Economic Aid. American specialist on Svoiet 
economy—Joseph Berliner—argues that 
Soviet economic assistance is -“a prominent 
component of a broader political shift in 
foreign policy designed to extend Soviet 
influtnco in the under-developed coun- 
tries”=^^ Dillon Report (an official publica- 
tiqn 0 ^ the U. S. State Department) alleges 
that Soviet aid is designed to make the 
under-developed countries economically 
dependent on the U.S.S.R. so as to ulti¬ 
mately subordinate these countries to 

holds that Soviet aid “is not a bad thing in 
itself” but it dislikes its “political ends.”-' 
According to critics the political c.sscnce of 
Soviet aid becomes clear because the terms 
of this aid are too favourable and do not 
conform to economic standards—do not fit 
into the framework of a ‘normal economic 
transaction. But the fact remains that Soviet 
credit and trade agreements have been 
highly satisfactory and there was no string 
attached. Barbara Ward writing in her 
book. “India and the West,” says that 
Communist technicians do not engage in 
ideological propaganda. “But the very low 
rates of interest on Soviet loans and the 
lack of subsidiary payments inake a direct 
and powerful impact upon Indian thinking 
-and indeed upon thinking generally in 
the under-developed world.-** 

A point is also made that Soviet aid is 
a tactical manoeuvre because it does not fit 
in with the communist doctrine which be¬ 
lieves that Communist success in countries 
like India depends upon the failure of the 
development efforts sponsored by the bour¬ 
geois regime.” This is the issue of the main 
ideological conflict between Russia and China 
today. The Chinese do not favour granting 
of aid to “bourgeois nations” in exchange 
for sheer international good will. They 
plead -^or the armed overthrow of the 


national bourgeoisie ‘before it gets the 
chance to establish itself. Russia on the 
other hand, believes that the under-deve¬ 
loped counries play a progressive role and: 
they, along with the communist bloc, fond 
a “vast peace zone.” ' 

Politics Conquers Economics 

After independence India, particularly 
‘during early years, passed through an. 
extremely critical situation. We had got 
enormous problems—social, economic and, 
political. .These problems had accumulated 
during the British rule and they had stun¬ 
ted and arrested the growth of our people. 
All these problems suddenly emerged and 
it seemed that they would oyerwhelm us. 
Just at the moment came partition of India' 
—the cutting up of a living structure. It 
created tremendous new difficulties, among 
which were upheavals, killings and then 
vast migrations. To crown all these there 
was an aggression from Pakistan. Little 
time or resources were left to deal with 
basic problems of economic betterment and 
all our energies had to be applied to tackle 
tliese new problems. We depended almost 
fully on Western countries for economic 
aid. Also we depended to a considerable 
extent upon them for our defence require¬ 
ments. Our army was organised on the 
British mode] and it was not easy to 
change it without di.srupting our defences, 
■fn this situation our independent foreign 

policy could easily meet its doom. 

\ 

With patience and confidence we 
ma*rchec{ on. We had faith in our people, 
faith in their glorious saci'ifices for freedom. 
Not only this. We gave expression to the 
urge of Asia for freedom. Our splendid 
anti-imperialism which has remained deep- 
rooted in our national movement—attract¬ 
ed the attention of the whole of Asia. 
Common history of domination and exploi¬ 
tation impelled these countries to work 
together, to confer together and generally 
to look to one another.^® An Asian confer¬ 
ence in 1947 and a ^conference on Indo¬ 
nesia in 1949 produced 'good response. The 
Bandung conference in 1955 was the culmi¬ 
nation of the anti-imperialist upsurge of 
Asian and African peoples. India played an 
important part in bringing these .countries 
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together. They looked towards India for 
leadership and direction for solution of 
important problems. A peace area emerg¬ 
ed with capacity to exert a good deal of 
moral pressure. India’s strategic position 
and her new .stature in Asia was a factor of 
tremendous importance. India began to 
Count in world affairs and her influence 
grew more and more every day. Asia and 
Africa also became a force in the United 
Nation.s—a force which worked for peace 
■and reduction of tensions. India along 
with the.se nations worked for peace whe¬ 
ther it was Korea or Indo-china or Egypt 
or any other country where there was a 
crisis. 

Due to this political and moral influ¬ 
ence it wa.s not easy to dictate to us even 
in-economic matters where our po.'^ition 
was very weak. We realised in the very 
beginning that “foreign policy is an out¬ 
come of economic policy and unles.s vve 
have a sti'ong economic ba.se our foreign 
policy will be vague, inchoate and will be 
groping.”^''* Ultimately it is the economy 
that counts but for a time at least, particuku’- 
]y in the beginning, it is because of our new 
influence that wo resisted pressure in spite 
of ouj- economic weakness. 

The U.S. ex'crted economic pre.s.sure to 
induce the Indian Government to follow a 
pro-American policy. India’s attitude on 
Korea and other issues produced suspicion, 
Tom Conolly, Chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, declared on 
January 25, 1951 that action on Indian re¬ 
quest foi tw'o million tons of wheat loan 
would be delayed until a sub-committee 
looks into the whole question of U.S. rela¬ 
tions with India.”-^‘ In 1951 because of 
India’s opposition to brand China as an 
aggres.sor and India’s refusal to sign the 
American draft of Japanese peace treaty 
there was sharp reaction in the U.S.A. Sober 
Americans realised that such reaction and 
consequent economic pressure would not 
bend India. Paul Hoffman, former Marshall 
Plan Administrator, expressed the view 
that only “intefnationally inmaturc’’ 
Americans “would like to make Indian 
School-children salute the U.S. flag each 
day as the price of wheat to India.”'*- 
Pressure mixed with manifestations of 


friendliness, but more of pressure than 
friendless, was the policy followed by the 
U.S.A. India’s policy showed flexibility 
though it was combined with firmness. 

After 1954 there was a shift in favour 
of the under-developed countries. In 1956 
the S.U. adopted a line based on the realis¬ 
tic appreciation of the world situation. 
Nehru welcomed it and referred to it as “a 
very important event.The S.U, called 
neutrality progressive and began to extend 
economic aid to undeveloped countries 
without consideration of ideology. India 
has been the recipient of a fairly large 
amount of Soviet aid—380 crores up. till 
now.'** Competition in economic assistance 
is daily increasing. This is a welcome 
feature as it has removed the possibility of 
economic dictation by any group of powers. 
Dulles fully realised the significance of the 
situation when he said : “To-day the Soviet 
Union and CzechoslovakTa can supply the 
rest of the world with manufactured goods 
in increasing quantity and variety import¬ 
ing in return agricultural and mineral 
products, which many of the free nations 
have to sell. Attraction to the Soviet sys¬ 
tem will become irresistible.**^ 

Economic pros.sure is becoming, out of 
date. So also political pressure. We have 
reached a kind of balance and it is increas¬ 
ingly difficult to upsc?t it. Any attempt 
at upsetting it will lead to war. Then 
again war itself is not inevitable.*"* It is a 
terrible thing to contemplate due to its 
destructiveness and all attempts are being 
made to avoid it. We saw what happened in 
Cuba. We sec the reaction of powers 
great and small on the question of Chinese 
aggression. China has become isolated 
even from the Communist bloc countrips. 
This is the essence of the new situation and 
Indian policy has paid dividends because 
it is based on the correct appreciation of 
this situation. Our politics has helped us 
build the basis of our national economy and 
our industrialisation with the help of 
friendly countries will make our political 
policy more and more fruitful. 
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Revivalism signifies a tendency in a 
community to turn its eye to its past glories 
for inspiration and guidance. It reinvigo¬ 
rates old and more or less forgotten ideas 
and institutions in order to serve them as 
models for moulding the life of a com¬ 
munity. 

Hindu revivalism was a phenomenon 
of the Indian renai.ssance. It was a sense 
of awakening in the Hindus that was gene¬ 
rated by their consciousness of the great¬ 
ness and eternal values of their ancient 
heritage which dawned upon them in the 
nineteenth century and has, since then, 
moulded their social, political and economic 
outlook. It does not represent any unified 
system of thougjit. Both cosmopolitanism 
and narrow nationalism, liberalism and 
conservatism, claim kinship with it. 

It first raised its head when Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy .sought inspiration and guidance 
from the philosophy of the vedanta for re¬ 
forming the Hindu society. It is admitted 
that he was influenced by western ideas 
but they only helped him in rescuing the 
spirit of Hindu religion from the tangled 
overgrowth of obsolete customs and dege¬ 
nerate institutions. He attempted to adjust 
the outward form of Hindu religion to 
rationali.sm so as to keep it in harmony with 
the now age. According to Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Roy made an effort “to establish 
the Indians on the full consciousness of their 
cultural personality and to make them 
comprehend the reality of all that is unique 
and indestructible in their civilization and 
simultaneously to make them approach other 
civilizations in the spirit of sympathetic co¬ 
operation.”^ 

Roy discovered that the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads or Vedanta tnily represented 
the spirit of Hindu religion. Trifle fundamai- 
tal idea that runs through the Upani- 
* shads is that the human soul and the uni¬ 


verse are the manifestations of God. It 
means that the essence in man and the 
e.;sorice of the universe are one and the 
same, and it is Brahman. i This shows that 
ihe underlying reality in man and the 
world is the same. Such a metaphysical 
idealism not only upholds the doctrine of 
uiuTy cf mankind by pleading the immanence 
of Crod in man, but also favours spiritual 
realization through service to humanity. It 
eliminates conflict between spiritualism and 
n’aterialsm and enables a person to live a 
full life. The comprehension of this philo¬ 
sophy enabled the Indians to reconcile mate¬ 
rial progress with spiritual realization as 
well as fired their imagination to wrest the 
initiative from Chrisianity to present to the 
world a religion that could claim to be in 
harmony with the rationalistic outlook of 
the modern man and could serve as a reli¬ 
gion of humanity. This attitude also re¬ 
conciled nationalism with consmopolitanism 
by stimulating pride in the Hindus that 
liicir religion had a message for mankind. 

Such ideas found expression through 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Auro- 
bindo Ghosh, Bhagwandas the Radhakrish- 
j»an. (Vivekananda associated with India 
Ihe national purpose of upholding spiritual 
independence in the world). He claimed 
that India had always adhered to things of 
the spirit and so only in spiritual and reli¬ 
gious matters could she excel the world.“ 

So the Swami decided to, communicate 
India’s message to the West. He unhesitat¬ 
ingly accepted that the distinguishing 
feature of his movement was religious or 
spiritual aggression on the footsteps^ of 
Buddha."* But he attempted to win over the 
western world for Hinduism not by the 
Semitic method of proselytisation but by 
offering; the Vedantic doctrine that spiritual 
fulfilment is the result of realization of the 
Divine by an individual in himself by 



his own efforts and not by adhering to any 
particular dogma. He unequivocally admit¬ 
ted that Hinduism accepted'all religions as 
true. Thus Hinduism was presented ^s in 
harmony .with the democratic way of life. 
Vivekananda never looked upon Hinduism 
as opposed to materialism, which was erro¬ 
neously identified with the western civiliza¬ 
tion. According to the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, there cannot be any antagonism 
between spiritualism and materialism since 
both Nature and Soul are the manifestations 
of God. 

Tagore further developed the Vedantic 
aspect of Hinduism into the ‘Relgion of 
, Man.’ According to him “the consciousness 
of God transcends the limitation of race, 
‘gathers together all human beings in one 
spiritual circle.” He felt that Indian spiritual 
idealism could not be reconciled with the 
modern concept of total subservience of the 
iiidividual to his nation. In his novel ‘The 
Home and the World’ Swandip says, “This is 
exactly how such curious anomalies happen 
now-a-days in our country. We must have 
our religion and also our nationalism ; our 
Bhagavadgita and also our Bandc Mataram.” 
Thu.s lie repudiated the western concept of 
nationalism. He was proud that India 
never in the jjast associated herself with the 
ideology of nationalism, 

Rabindranath recognized, in conformity 
with the VedaJitic philosophy, that all the 
Ci’(,'ative activities of the modern man were 
oriented towards the realization of the 
Bivine in him. Thus he said, “Each age 
reveals its personality as dreamer in its 
great expressions that carry it across surging 
centuries to the continental plateau of 
peimanent human history. These expres¬ 
sions may not bo consciously religious but 
indirectly they belong to Man’s religion. For 
they are the outcome of the consciousness of 
I he greater Man in the individual men of 
the race. This consciousness finds its 
manifestation in science, philosophy and 
the arts, in social ethics, in all things that 
cairy their ultimate value in themselves.”® 

Such an approach favours synthesis of 
cultures. Thus he declared, “When the 
streams of ideals that flow from the East 
and from the West mingle their murmer in 
some profound h^finony of meaning, it 


delights me.”^ But he warned that 
synthetic integration of the old and 
new must be based on the spirit of IndlSOlt' 
culture; for he believed that if India re.-^ 
mained faithful to her spirit and ideah^’ 
there was a bright future ahead for %#,• 
since she would be called upon to bring h^t, 
‘own vessel of sacred water—the water of; 
worship—to sweeten the history of man 
into purity.’ 

Like Vivekananda and Tagore, AurO-' 
bindo, felt that India’s destiny was boUtl^’ 
with her spiritual mission in the world. Hb 
gave a spiritual explanation of Indian, 
history. According to him, since prehistorJei, 
times, spirituality had been the dominant'' 
note of Indian history and it made “Indian 
civilization a thing apart and of its own kind, 
in the history of the human racc.”'‘ He took 
pride in the spiritual fatherhood of IndiB>- 
.- ince, according to him, in the ancient times 
Indian thought spread over Asia through 
Buddhism and in the modern times it was 
entering Europe through the writings of 
Schlegcl and Schopenhaur.'-' 

Ho held that human history was moving' 
towards the goal of perfect civilization in 
which eastern spiritualism would blend 
with we.stern materialism.^® His ideal of th0': 
perfect social order, which he called spirt’* 
tual anarchism, was based on the Vedantic 
ctocirine of immanence of God in man. 

Similarly Bhagwandas wanted India to 
a.^sert her spiritual leadership of the worl^p 
ns she did in the past, by inaugurating! a 
new Eternal Univ'^crsal Religion.As a' 
tVedahtisl he believed that the world wits 
manifested by One all-including, all-per-' 
vading, evcr-complete, timeless Universar 
Soul that guided its destiny. The world' 
process, according to him, was the play or 
the Lcela of the Infinite. He was fully con-, 
vinced that the realization of the indwelling* 
ol the Divine in the Universe could 
iiate the evils of race, nation, colour and 
class separatism in the world.^^ ' 

In line with the neo-Vedantists Kadhar 
krishnan lays stress on the universal and 
permanent aspects' of Hinduism. Likb 
Vivekananda, he presents Hinduism as in 
harmony^ with the modern scientific out¬ 
look. According to him Hinduism is not a 
sect but a fellowship of all w^iq accept 


law of right and earnestly seek for the 
trulh.i** It can eliminate, he affirms, all 
religious conflicts from the world by up¬ 
holding the maxim that unity of religion 
can be attained not “in a common creed 
but in a common quest."” Its spiritual idea¬ 
lism can serve as a powerful instrument 
for uniting humanity in one brotherhood. 

Gandhi fell heir to all these ideas. His 
hostility to western civilization was stimu¬ 
lated by his unbounded admiration for 
ancient Indian culture. Thus he wrote 
in the Hind Swaraj, “The tendency 
of the Indian civilization is to elevate the 
moral being; that of the western civiliza¬ 
tion is to propagate immorality. The latter 
is godless, the former is based on a belief 
in God. So understanding and so believing, 
it behoves every lover of India to cling to 
the old Indian civilization even as a child 
clings to the mother’s breast.”’-'’ So he 
condemned modern western civilization as 
Satanic for its disregard of religion and 
morality. He was convinced that man was 
happier without all the advancement of 
science and technology which modern 
civilization had achieved. Like Vivekananda, 
he strongly believed that India’s inability 
to come up to the level of the West in 
material and technological advancement 
was -not the result of her inferior mind but 
because of her peculiar attitude towards 
machinery and urban civilization. Accord¬ 
ing to him, .she always looked upon them as 
an encumbrance that marred human hap¬ 
piness. Similarly he had full faith in India’s 
destiny to deliver a special message to 
Mankind. But unlike that of neo-vedantists, 
it was not a message of spiritualism but 
of non-violence.” 

Likewise Gandhi’s involvement in poli- 
tical struggles often drove him to a course 
that a neo-Vedantist considered opposed 
to the spirit of Indian culture. Tagore 
found in Gandhi’s non-co-operation move¬ 
ment elements of negation and refusal to 
co-operate with the West whUe Indian 
culture aimed at unity that could be attained 

He regretted that since we had 
the power of appreciating our own 
we did not know how to assign 
culture to ifei right place,** He 


apprehended that refusal to co-operate with 
Ihe West would give rise to»4he worst form 
provincialism and narrow nationalism,*® 
Tagore’s fears were not completely unjusti- 
hed. Gandhi’s followers carried his doctrine 
of Swadeshi to such an extreme that it be¬ 
came a gospel of cultural exclusiveness. 
Thus Kalelkar thought that the principle of 
Swadeshi enjoined upon its followers not 
only the duty of using goods produced 
within the country but also of following 
only their own culture and ways of life. 
I hey were forbidden to adopt foreign arts, 
education and thought.^” It is not denied 
ihafc Gandhi himself was not free from such 
ideas but he later on revised them and 
withdrew his support to the narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine.’’’ 

I’he hold of ancient Indian culture on 
Gandhi is also evident from the language 
he used in explaining his ideas. The words 
bwaraj (self-rule) Ramrajya (godly rule) 
aparigraha (non-possession) satyagraha 
(insistence on Truth) ahimsa (non-kill¬ 
ing) represent ancient Indian ethical stand¬ 
ards with which every Hindu is familiar. His 
concept of Panchayat Raj often reminds one 
of the ancient Indian system of local self- 
government. It is not intended to portrary 
Gandhi as reactionary but his reliance on 
ancient Indian terminology to communi¬ 
cate his ideas reveals his attempts, like 
those of Tilak, Aurobindo, etc., to build 
Indian political philosophy on the ancient 
Indian ethical system. 

In Gandhi tv/o streams of rfevivalism 
tv;ot and mingled producing sometimes dis¬ 
cordant notes. While one stream flowed 
towards human unity and cultural synthesis, 
the other took a turn towards narrow 
nationalism and cultural exclusiveness. The 
latter found a narrower channel when 
Hindus found themselves confronted with 
the Muslim danger, whether genuine or ex¬ 
aggerated. 

It first rai.sed its appearance in the “cry 
of back to the Vedas” made by Swami 
Dayanand. He founded the Arya Samaj to 
place the Hindu society on the pure tradi¬ 
tions of the Vedas. He repudiated all the 
customs, traditions and institutions' of the 
Hindus that could not claim their orlaiB 
in the Vedic Samhitas. Thus he stood 



an^si^st 'idolaix:^, ^ Sraliiuaruicaii 

ascendancy, hereditary caste-system and un- 
touchability. In this respect th6 Arya Samaj 
identijied. itself with the reformist move¬ 
ment in Ind\a. It worked to bring the Hindus 
together under the simple Vedic culture 
free from sectarianism and ritualism and 
thus siprved their political need by promot¬ 
ing unity among them. According to Lajpat 
Rai, the Vedas were the unifying force 
among the Hindus.^“ Similarly Tegore called 
Dayanand as the “great path-maker in 
modern India.”‘-^=‘ 

But the excessive* enthusiasm for the revi¬ 
val of Vedic culture drove the Arya Samaj 
tpwaVds irrantionalism. Dayanand claimed 
that all knowledge of sciences and religion 
that was extant in the world had its origin 
in the Aryavarta and it was found in the 
Samhitas.*’^ Similarly he held that the 
Vedic religion was the only true religion 
and so its message must be communicated 
to all. Such ideas led the Arya Samaj to 
embark upon the movement of “Shuddhi” of 
major communities of India and associated 
Hindu nationhood which is assoiated with 
Hinduism. 

It cannot be denied that the Shuddhi 
movement sprang from the fears of the 
Hindus that the proselytising activities of 
the Christians and the Muslims posed a 
great threat to them since these would add 
TO the numerical strength of the rival 
communities. Thus the Arya Samaj attem¬ 
pted to safeguard the interest of the Hindus 
with the weapon of their rivals. But this 
definitely widened the gulf between the two 
major communities of India and associated 
the Arya Samaj with the interest of the 
Hindus alone. Further, the contempt of the 
Muslims for the Hindus and their antipathy 
towards the freedom movement led some 
of the Hindu leaders to infer that they 
could do without the Muslims in their fight 
against the English provided they were 
sufficiently tmited and organized. The 
recurring Hindu-Muslim riots were a re¬ 
minder to them that they had to fight on 
two fronts if they had to live honourably. 
So the imminent need of Hindu Sangthan 
was felt Some of the Hindu leaders even 
looked upon it as the right solution for 
Hindu-MusUin 


Sueh ideas and circumstances gave 
to the ideology of Hindu Rashtrevad or 
Hindu nationhood which is assoiiated with 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
movement. It cannot be denied that origtSh 
ally the Hindu Mahasabha was founded c^y*.- 
for safeguarding the special interests of the 
Hindus.-^** It was not organised to oppose, 
the Muslims. It was the result of intense 
feelings among the Hindus that they had 
certain problems that exclusively affected 
them and so they could not be tackled pro¬ 
perly by the Indian National Congress that 
represented all the communities, since its 
non-Hindu members showed cold shoulders, 
to their (of Hindus’) problems.^' But the 
communal politics of the Muslim League 
and the dissatisfaction of some of the Hindu 
leaders with the Congress for its leniency to¬ 
wards the Muslims, drove the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha to claim that Hindus constituted a 
nation even without Muslims. The cultural 
heritage was looked upon as a tie that 
united the former into a nation. This is how 
revivalism came to be associated with the 
ideology of Hindu Rashtravad. Its adven- 
cates, of course, invoked those traditions 
and ideals alone that were broad enough 
to cover all the sects and classes of the 
Hindus. So Lajpat Rai wrote, “Let our ideal 
be sufficiently high to cover all, sufficiently 
iiioad and extensive to include all, who take 
pride in one common name, a common 
ancestry, a common history, a common' 
religion, a common language and a common 
future.’’^*^ 

, Similarly Savarkar, one of the pro-^ 
minent leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
held that Hindus were a nation bound by, 
a common culture, common history, a 
common language, a common country and 
a common religion. According to this ideo¬ 
logy a Hindu is one who feels pride in the 
Hindu culture and civilization represented 
in common historical memories of achieve* 
ments and failures, in common artistic; 
literary and juristic creations and in com¬ 
mon rituals or festivals or other media df 
collective expression. .The same arguments 
are repeated by the R.S.S. chief M. S. 
Golwalkar in his book ‘We or our Natioiip 
hood defined.’ According to him “Hindus 
are a imtion because they possess the five 
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unities, i.e., the geographical, racial, reli¬ 
gious, cultural and linguistic.-" It implies 
that those who fall outside the five-fold 

■ national life 

unless they abandon their differences and 
conipleiely merge themselves in the 
National Race. This means that the non- 
RIndus in Hindusthan must either adopt the 
Hindu culture and language or must learn 
to respect and hold in reverence Hindu reli¬ 
gion, must entertain no idea but those of 
glorification of the Hindu race and cul¬ 
ture.”"' The R. S. S, Chief openly says that 
Hindus art engaged in a triangular contest 
in their light for freedom. They are, 
according to him, “at war at once with 
Muslims on the one hand and the British on 
the other. 

Both the Hindu Mahasabha and the 


mankind must march on througih national¬ 
ism and federalism, through larger and 
larger statal incorporations to their ultimate 
political goal, yet the goal is not s 
not be nationalism but Humanism, 
more nor less. The ideal of all political 
science and art must be Human state.”** 
Likewise the R.S.S. chief unequivocally 
admits that Indian culture aims at the 
good of all. But he laments that the pre¬ 
sent political atmosphere in the world is not 
favourable to the establishment of a world 
state since the great powers, that profess 
this ideal, are engaged in a struggle for 
' uprcrmacy."^ So the best course, according 
to him, under the circumstances,is to streng- 
Ihe'^- one’s own nation. Thus he prefers ex- 
[ ediency to the ideal. 


R.SS. glorify tl\c spiritual genius of the Conclusion 

ancient Indians but inspiration is mainly 


.‘.ought, Iroin (ho Hindu warriors who fought 
against the Muslims. Rana Pratap, Shivaji, 
Chau Cloviud Singh became their national 
heroe.s. Savnrkar held that Marathas were 
imbued with a loftier idealism than Harsha- 
vardhan and Piilakesin. 

Both the organization.s, though they take 
piide in the ancient Indian culture as supe¬ 
rior to that of the West, have borrowed the 
wtstern criterion for juslifyirig their claim 
of Hindu nationhood l^iey glory in the 
s} iviliial genius of (he Hindus but aim at in- 
ctilcaling militant (piaiities in the latter. 
This attitude was of course, the result oi 
their conviction that India could attain 
I'n-edom only when Hindus wore, strong 
■•enougli to overawe the Muslims and the 
Engli.sh by their militant qualities. Thus 
the soaring idealism of the Vedanta, which 
had inspired the earlier admirers of Indian 
cji.'uri. hkc Vivekananda, Tagore, Aurobindo 
etc., veas ovcrshacloweii by the immediate 
pilitical need of the Hindus, though it could 
i (.1 be abandoned completely. It was accep¬ 
ted only as an ultimate ideal by the leaders 
(f Hindu oreniiizations. Dayanand hold that 
“'11 c primary object of the Samaj is to do 
good to the whole world by bettering the 
physical, spiritual and social conditions of 
humanitySimilarly Savrakar, in a 
letter to Guy A. Aldi^ed, editor of The 
World,’ wrote that “1 hold that although 


We have noticed that the dominant note 
ot Hindu revivalism ha.s been India’s spiri¬ 
tual mission in the world. With this end 
ill view, the admirers of ancient Indian 
eiiilural value.s have been attempting to 
.spiritualise the poltiical and economic aspi- 
lations of their motherland. The Vedantbst 
.‘cliool of Indian nationalism led by Tilak, 
/'.urobindo and B. C. Pal, looked upon the 
freedom of India as a pre-requisite for the 
spiritual development of every Indian. It 
demanded “a social, an economic, and a 
political reconstruction, such as will be 
lielpful to the highest spiritual life of every 
individual member of the community.”*^ 
Thus it .‘^ought to roali.se the “old spiritual 
ideals of the race by idealization and spiri¬ 
tualization of the concrete contents and 
actual relations of life.”"" This ideology also 
guided Gandhi in his struggle for independ¬ 
ence and in formulating his ideas on the 
reconstruction of society. It is in this light, 
his insistence on combining religion with 
politics need be viewed. 

This tendency has given rise to a school - 
in Indian political thought that derives its 
sustenance from the ancient Indian ethical 
systems. Tilak, Aurobindo, Tagore, Bhag- 
vvandas, Gandhi and the Sarvodayists have 
all contributed to its enrichment They 
hank upon the spiritual values to emanci¬ 
pate human society from all its Social; 
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political and economic ills. The concept of 
Socialism of limited wants,” and the 
attempts to spiritualise socialism are the 
recent, additions to this school. 

Such ideas have also sounded a messia¬ 
nic note. It was natural for those who had 
been suffering under the yoke of foreign 
rule t<5 feel flattered at having a spiritual 
message for mankind that was essential for 
the development of human civilization but 
was not known to the West. It “developed 
as a necessary counterpoise to political and 
economic subjection.’,’ So Aurobindo proudly 
said that “the world waits for the rising of 
Indie* to receive the divine flood in its full¬ 
ness.’’-*'^ Earlier Vivekananda had declared 
ihat Indian culture would conquer Eng- 
land.**'-'* Similarly Tagore had found western 
civilization wholly wanting in spiritual 
power and so he looked to India to make up 
•,his deficiency in it. He proudly said “In 
ihe past she produced her great culture and 
in the present age she has an equally im¬ 
portant contribution to make to the culture 
of the New World which is emerging from 
the wreckage of the Old.”'" 

A nation with such claims cannot toe 
the line of any other country howsoever 
powerful she may be. It must keep its 
identity by bringing forward its own solu¬ 
tions to the world problems. Aurobindo 
was quite conscious of such a destiny of his 
nation when he looked to India to stand in 
the forefront of the world and solve the 
political, social, economic and moral problems 
which Europe had failed to solve. This 
tendency can be counted as one of the 
factors that have been shaping our present 
foreign policy. Thus neutral approach to 
world problems is ,,the application of the 
idea of our unique mission in the world. 
Eevivalism, in fact, has flowed into our 
national consciousness and so plays its role 
in determining our political behaviour. 

It is often held that revialism is associ¬ 
ated with conservatism. But this is not 
completely true. It is admitted that some 
enthusiasts of ancient Indian culture have 
gone too far and lost the sense of proper 
evaluation of their cultural heritage. In 
their zeal for the achievements of their 
ancestors, they even attempt to justify 
the evil institutions that they have inherit¬ 


ed from the past.^ Bui tihiere are others,- 
also, who have made revivalism an ally 
of progressive ideas. As already pointed 
out, both Arya Samaj and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekandanda movement looked upon the the 
form of Hindu society as their foremost 
duty. Their leaders had strong convictions 
that Hindus could not imbibe the spirit of 
ancient Indian culture so long as they were 
n(ji free from superstitions and outdated 
inslitutions. They distinguished the spirit 
from the form and looked upon the latter as 
subordinate to the former since form was 
oijly the medium through which spirit found 
expression. In the words of Radhakrishnan 
“To submit the infinite spirit to finite forms 
loads eventually to the enslavement of 
.spirit.’’ According to such writers, all the 
institutions inherited from the past repre¬ 
sent only the form and so subject to modifi¬ 
cations and change if they fail to articulate 
the spirit of the culture. Thus they adhere 
to the maxim of reform to preserve.’ In 
fact, Hindu religion has maintained its 
continuity by recasting its spirit into a new 
mould, time and again, throughout its long 
j(.>urnoy from the hoary past to the present 
a,t>e. Aurobindo expresses this attitude in 
die following words, “India has the key to 
knowledge and conscious application to the 
ideal; what was dark to her before in its 
application, she can now with a new light 
illumine ; the fences which she created to 
protect the outer growth of the spiritual 
ideal and which afterwards became barriers 
to its expansion and further application, 
:’hg can mow break down and give her spirit • 
a freer field and an ampler flight.”^-"* 

'J he advocates of this view seek noble 
loundations in the past to build over them 
a glorious edifice in harmony with ancient 
endeavour and modern outlook. They re¬ 
state the past ideas and institutions in 
terms of the new demands of the modern 
age. Thus Bhagwan Das called Varna- 
shrama Dharma as Socialism of individuo- 
sccial organization by temperamental apti¬ 
tudes and vocation and equitable partition 
of the means of livelihood and prizes of 
life.*^ Similarly Radhakrishnan looks upon 
the caste system as underlying democratie 
principles so far as “the spiritual values are 
concerned, for it recognises that eyery soul 
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has in it something transcendent and 
incapable of gradations, and it places aU 
beings on a common level regardless of dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and status, and insists that 
every individual must be afforded the 
opportunity to manifest the unique in 
him."''' Hereditary caste system is denounced 
and it is placed on the sound principles of 
nature and aptitude. In this connection the 
support of the Bhagavadgita is sought.""* 
Thus they have attempted to infuse new 
a spirit into the old institutions and have, 
thereby, prepared India to receive the new 
ideas of the West without any shock. 

Revivalism was associated both with 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism during our 
struggle for independence. The former 
v/hetted the aspirations of the Indians for 
self-determination. The remembrance of 
the glorious past stimulated their national 
pride and thus inspired them to maintain 
jd(;ntity in the world. But the wisdom of the 
past, particularly as embodied in the 
Vedanta whereby the Hindus distinguished 
themselves from the West, did not favour 
the sentiment of national egoi.sm. Thus 
Tagore, as Vedantist, quite logically repudi¬ 
ated the ideolog>' of nationalism. But others 
attempted to reconcile the two conflicting 
interests and ideologies by representing 
r'ationalism a,s a phase in the process that 
vvduld lead to the unity of mankind."*^ 

This approach certainly shelved conflict 
in ovir soul during our struggle for freedom 
since self-determination for all nations was 
considered as the first pre-requisite for 
uniting humanity in one brotherhood and 
iii.’der one government by the voluntary act 
of all nations. Such arguments, of course, 
do not hold good after the attainment of 
j'',fh'pendcnce. But the political realities 
are too hard to enable us to discharge our 
old commitments. Again the idealism of our 
ancient heritage and our political interests 
are })itted against each other leaving an 
ambivalence between nationalism and cos¬ 
mopolitanism in some of us. This has 
created a confusion in our political thinking 
as well as in our national policy. If some of 
the Indian statesmen and leaders appear to 
maintain doulc standards, it is not because 
of their inherent insincerity but due to the 
pressure of their ideals and interests. 


It is evident that the impact of revival¬ 
ism has not .been limited to any particular 
group of people or organisation. It repre¬ 
sents a tendency that has left its mark on 
persons holding diverse political ideolo^es. 
Different social and political problems have 
lent to it various shades. 
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INTRODIICTION 

Imbia, frojii ages j)itsl, has known a well-tlefineJ 
n<lniii(islriUi\e s>slem. It ie possilile to liacc 
a «‘onhMuil> in the social organisation, 

a(hninislrali\e units, village authorities and con- 
se(|uentl\ the slate boundaries from the dim ages 
of the Rigycda riown to the present day. This 
coiiiitrv has set 11 vast changes in its political 
structure and the economic life and had witnessed 
mingling dI tiuinv laces. siiict; the dawn ol 
histoi). The piohahle migration of races, now 
knttwn as tin' tribal people such as the Kols, the 
Bhils, till' .'santhals, the advent of the Dravidi- 
ans, the imasion of the Aryans, bringing with 
them their (it'iitial Asian ciecda of power 
woiship ami their own ntirnadic economy, the 
evolution of the agricultural economy, the sub- 
setjueni invasions of the Greeks, the Parlfiians, 
the .Scythians, the lluiis, their alisorplion in 

the eiilluri' of the eounlry they adopted, the 

advent of thi' Muslims with a procession ol 
dynasties and kings for an unhroken period of 
t*ver 7fMt \ears. and finally, the rise of the 
Lui'opeon powt'is in India, the Portuguese, the 
French and tin: English, all these factors of 

trememlons power affecteil life in this country. 
But the basic fact of organisation was seldom 
suhj(-ete<l to a volcanic eruption ; rarely there 
was a break or a rebuilding of the entire 
structure. Evolution and growth from within, 
with the ahsoiption of the new forces that 
w'orked upon this land arc clearly marked in 
the history of India. The oontrilmlion of the 
British to the administrative system of the 

roiiniry is great indeed and, perhaps, appears to 
be greater than it actually is, for the simple 
reason tliat we are the direct inheritors of this 
system. We know more about it than we know 
of the old systems for want of historical data 
and ri'cords. But Britishers did not write down 
uieir pfforfs (m a blank board, Tliey also had 
inheritetl a system of administration, with well 
defined provinces and states with boundaries 
of their own, from the Mughal Empire, and had 


erased and developed outlines to suit the needs 
of the moment. The essence of the Indian orga¬ 
nization therefore remained what it was. Tracing 
it back to further past, it becomes evident that 
the Mughals loo had received a well organized 
system of primary administration which llicy 
handled to harmonise it with their own require¬ 
ment. The process of further back study leads 
one to the very early jieriotl of the Rigvcil.r. ''.’he 
continuity of the system, basically the same, 
strikes one with wonder and amazement. 

So we can rightly say tliat, division of a 
country or a stale into a aumber of adrninis- 
titalivc units.—the provinc'es.t -was not the 

innovation of the British in India. 'Phe British 
had inherited this system fioiu the Mughals and 
Mughals copied it from the early rulers of India. 
“I’he Mughal Empire in its best days .... he- 
(jucathed to posterity a great name, some very 
no!)Ie Imiltlings and a system of administration 
which they inherited jfrom earlier limes, 
developed, and passed on to the Briti.sh.”’ 'Phe 
truth of this statement Can well he established 
if we trace the traditions and atlminislralive 
syslenis of the empires of India from as early as 
from the Vedic Age. “It is interesting in review¬ 
ing the past history of India to trace a remark- 
ahlc continuity of policy on the part of the 
rulers of whatever nationality who have succeeded 
in welding together this great eongerie of widely 
differing races and tongues. 'Phe main princi¬ 
ples of government have remained unchanged 
thnmghoul the ages. Such as they were under the 
Maurya empire, so they were inherited by the 
Muhammadan rulers and by their successors, the 
British. 'I'hese principles are Based on the re¬ 
cognition of a social system which depends 
ultimately on a self organized village community, 
Local Government thu,s forms the very basis of 
all political syslenis in India, 'fhe grouping of 
village Communities into states, and the grouping 
of states into empires left the social system 
unchanged.”^ Of course, the climate, geographical 
and socio-economical conditions of Vedic India, 
were different from conditions and jsystema pjt.. 
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present day India. “At that limp the physical 
features of the country were not exactcly as they 
are now. The Himalayas had not reached the 
great height* that they have at present Sind, 
northern Gujarat and presumably the Gangelic 
plains were not Coverd by such vast amount of 
silt and sand, whereas the country south of the 
Krishna river did not present a greatly weathered 
appearance. The valleys of the Indus, the Ganges 
the Sabarmali and the Narmada were not so 
deeply cut as now. These rivers flowed at a much 
higher level then.”'* Since then, vast tracts of 
forests have been cleaved, rivers have changed 
their Voiirses. <lcscrt8 have marched, new lands 
were coiKpiercd, many nations and their cultures 
floarislx'd, various modein and srienlific deve- 
loptnenls have taken place, the technic of war¬ 
fare and defence and the administrative system 
of the country utulorvvenl changes. Hence, the 
boundaries of the Suites also changed from time 
to lime to luirmoiiize with the situation and the 
will of the rulers. 

RicvEtuc Era 

Alter the (i)llapsc of the Indus valley civil¬ 
ization India opened a new chapter of history 
with file advent of the Aryans who entered into 
India throuh it.s northern and norh-western gates. 

In the Kigvedie Age “The.se Aryans were settled 
111 a region in the north-west of India, roughly 
torresjionding to Eastern Afghanistan and the 
I’unjal), with their center in the little district 
>f the LIpper Doab, South of Aml«la, which in 
ancient limes was more or less enclosed by the 
rivers Sarasvali and Drishadvati (possibly the 
modern Sarsuti and Ghora), and is bordered 
now on the east and south-east by the river 
Ghitang—a patch of country which ancient 
Hindus called Brahrnavarla and Kuru-Kshetra,^ 
and rcgardi'd as the cradle of their history.”'* 
Hiese Aryans had a fair knowledge of geography 
of the land they occupied as we find mention of 
many rivers, mountains and places in the Rig- 
veda. “In order to ascertain the extent of the 
Aryan settlements in the period of the Rigveda, 
we should, therefore, consider the references to 
mountains, rivers, localities, tribes, and kingdoms 
contained in the hymns.”® But “the whole of this 
extensive tract of land could not have been occu¬ 
pied entirely by Aryan tribes, because we hear 
(Visah) of the Dasas who roust 


have occupied some part at least of this territory* 
and whose supersession in any case must have, 
been a slow and gradual process.”^ The Danavas 
or the Asuras formed a belt around the small 
Indo-Aryan colony.® In the Rigvedic Aryan 
prayer we also find the Aryans iiraycd to their 
God to kill these Dasas or Asuras. “We arc sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by Dasa tribes. They do 
not perform sacrifice.s, they do not believe in 
anything, their rites are different, they arc not 
men ! 0 Destroyer of foes, kill them, destroy 
the Dasa races.”® 

The form of government of the Rigvedic 
Aryan was tribal, being tribe as a political unit. 
I’hesc Aryans were jvos.scssed of superior weapons 
and their strategy of defence and warfare were 
unknown to the, natives (Dasas) ; jihysiiially also 
they were quite strong ; even though they could 
not coiKjuer as much land as (hey wanted, and 
their border was often violated by Dasas until 
they develo|)ed or adopted a good administrative 
system ba.sed on the ‘Janas’ puMies. “In the 
absence of politii’al cohesion, the tribe appears 
in the Rigveda as the politieal unit, organised 
much as the Afghans of today, or the Germans 
of the lime of Taritiis. The tribe (Jana) eon- 
sislcd of a group of settlements (vis), which were 
again formed of aggregates of villages 
(grams).”'” “The little knot of houses of the 
several branches of the family would together 
form the nucleus of the .«econd stage in Rigvedic 
society, the grama (village), though some have 
derived its name miginally from the sense hoarde 
(as describing the armed forre of the tribe) 
which in war fought in the natural divisions of 
family. Next in order about the. grama in the 
orthodox theory was the Vis or ‘Canton’, while 
a group of cantons made up the Jana, people.”^^ 
For better co-operation and under.standing among 
the people and for proper administration to 
maintain peace and order, and to check the 
Dasa raids on the Aryan bonier lands (frontiers) 
or boundaries and in the hope to conquer further 
land I.^’ their superior tactics and culture, they 
divided the land (whole kingdom or tribe) under 
their possession into a number of administrative 
units of different status, viz., grama, vis,'® and 
the jana. • 

“The basis of the political and social 
organization of the Rig-Vedic people was the 
Patriarchal family. The higher units vfere styled 
grama, vis and jana, and in some rare passages 
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we even hear of aggregates of junas .. the 

grama was normally u smaller unit than eitlier 
the vis or the jana .... It is more difficult to 
pay in wliat rclalionshij* the vis stood to the 
jana. In some N'edic passages there is a clear 
contrast betw(>en the two, the Iranian analogies 
seejii to .suggest that the vis is a subdivision of 
a jana if the latter may be taken as a parallcd 
to the Iranian Zanlii. It is also to be noted that 
the Hharathas arc icferred to as a single jana, 
hut when the word vis is used in refeieiue to 
ihe.m, W'e have the (‘xistence of a plurality of 
such units. ’''* Hence, there is no doubt that 
the Bharatas divided their kingdom into a 
number of administialive units, viz., visah, pro¬ 
vinces, and, again, each vis—provincc—vvms divid¬ 
ed into a numl)cr of villages, which was the next 
administrative unit in the Kigvcdic Age after 
the vis. 

Thus the whole i>f Higvedic India was 
divided into a nund)et of tiibes or janas, usually 
ruled by their kings. “I ho king (Raja) was 
elected by the districts (vis) of the tribe.”’^ The 
important tribes or janas of the Rigvcdic j)ovi.k1 
were the Bharatas 'Iritsus, Purus, Srinjayas 
Yadns, Turvasas, Anus. Druliyiis, Krivis, Matsyas, 
Alinas, Pakthas, Blialanas«*s. Sivas, Vishanins, 
Gandharis,"* Usinaras and Chedi.s.*' Among 
the Dasa tribes who stoutly resisted the Aryan 
advance on the easlein frontier of Rigvcdic India 
were A'njas. Kikalas, Siinyus. Sigrus and Yak- 
shuB. “Roughly speaking the exlieme north west 
was occupied by the Gandharis. Pakthas, Alinas, 
Hhalanases, and Vishanins some of whom j)ro- 
fcahly contained non-Aryan elements. In Sind 
and the Punjab were settled the Sivas. Parsus. 
Kckayas, Vriddvants, Vadus. Anus, Turvasas 
and Dnihyus. Futlher ea.st towards the region of 
the Madhvadesa were the settlements of the 
Tritsus, Bharatas, Purus and Srinjayas, the east¬ 
ern-most part being in llie oceiipalion of the. 
Kikatas. The Matsvas and Chedis were settled in 
the south of the Punjab in the region of Raj- 
putana and Malvva, It may thus be reasonably 
eoneluded that the Aryan settlements during the 
period of the Rigveda wore practically co- 
terndnus with the extent of the geographical 
knowledge of the ])criod.”''' Rivers, mountains, 
forests and barren-land, etc., formed the natural 
^ boundaries of the.se Janas. Sometimes a few’ Janas 
grouped into a single political unit for the 
larger interest of the tribes. 


I’he Aryans .split up into many tribes, before 
lliey were yet conscious of race and religion.*” The 
petty tribes found it necessary, in order to defeat 
the solid forces of the ab-origines, to mass them¬ 
selves into I'entralised kingdoms.*” Because they 
were conscious of the fact that they all belonged 
to one common race, for all of them called them¬ 
selves Aryas.'* . . . 'Generally speaking, the 
kingdoms were small in extent and were units of 
a .single tribe. Whether the c onfederacy of the 
five tribes who attacked .Sudas actually involved 
a system of political collflborulion cannot be 
definitely determined. But it is not altogether 
unlikely. One passage in Rigveda (viii. fi. 'SB), 
speaks of king Ka.su making a gift of ten kings 
to a Rishi (sage) and other passages (11:41.5; 
v. ()2. 6) represent Mitra and Varuna as occu¬ 
pying a spaciou.s palace with a thousand pillars 
and a thousand gates.’*- 'Already in the Rigveda 
wc mark a tendency t^>vvilrd^.union of the small 
tribal units into larger aggregates further, 

the Rigveda mentions titles itulieating the position 
ot the overlord, ami implying a higher status 
than that of the mere king (rajan I. Such are the 
fcTins Samraj, Ekaraja and Adliiraja, the first 
of wliich is likewi.se used as an Imnoiilic dc.sig- 
nation of the leading deities of the Vedic p.uv- 
iheon like Indra and \arima. Ihe institution of 
overlordsbip along with the imperial ceremonies 
itf Asvamedha, obviously implies a moie or less 
close political union of a number of tribe's, and 
it may have oeeasionallv led to tiibal amalgama¬ 
tions.”-'* Wars among the Janas were not un¬ 
known. They also developed a high standard of 
military strategy and tactics. “We have the evolu¬ 
tion of military sralt'gv and tactics as early as 
the battle of the Ten Kings when the enemies of 
Sudas tried to rut off his forces by diverting 
the course of the river Ravi.”-* “V'isvamitra ar¬ 
rested a watery stream wlieii he sacrificed for 
Sudas.”*'"' 

Devklopmem’ of Vieeack AM) Its 
Bound,VRIES 

“The village probably consisted of a number 
of houses built near each othm- for purposes of 
mutual defence, perhaps surrounded by a hedge 
or other protection against wild beasts or ene¬ 
mies. The pur, . . ,“® probably no more than 
a mere earthwork fortification which may in 
some cases at least have been part of the 
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village.’""^ The primitive use of this word 
grama,” which occurs frequenll}! from the Rig- 
veda onwards, aj)pears to have been ‘village,* 
The Vedic Indians must hve dwell in villages 
which were scattered over the country, some 
close togethe)', some; far a[)att, and were con¬ 
nected by roads. The village is regularly con¬ 
trasted with the forest [arunya) and its animals 
and plants with those that lived or grew wild in 
the wood.“. The villages were jirobably open, 
Ihoiigli j)erlKtps a foil (pun might on occasion 
be built inside. I’re^suinal/ly they consisted of 
ilelaelied houses with enclosures, hul no details 
are*to be found in Vedie lileialure. Laige cillages 
'Mnaha^ranuis) were also known. I he 'grama 
ipay .be regarded as an aggregate of several 
families, not necessaiil) forming a (Ian but only 
part of a elan (vi'-l, as is oftem the eas.' al the 
present day.“'‘ 

Tlic Uigv(‘di<, vj|lage^ giew and (!e\eloped 
out of well-plaime(,l ■-ehemes and tin'se c illages 
were a politii o-soeio-ecoiunnii al imit. Uelei 
enee is al^-o made to the measniing of fiehb. 
and aftei full sui\ev' of land and its inhabitants 
and resouKes. ilie \ill,ige bouiidvii les were de¬ 
marcated by hedge, logs, bamboo, loads and 
stones and somc'limes Iiy livin. canals and fore.-'ls. 
For the delVnc'c" of the village, 'imr wa- eon- 
slrueled in.side the village. I'o save the village 
from Hood waleis. Iiigb land-, wa re nsuallv sc-h i- 
ted as till' sites of the vill.iges. Tlie \ ill.ig.es were 
linked b\ roads. Or.imani was the bead of a 
village. F'hc'ry village' was self-!-nllieieiit in everv 
respect ; as :-ueb a village was again a smaller 
administrative unit of a vis. Padmini .Sengu| 'a 
writes that “The village did not grow nj) baii- 
bazard but to a well-planned gc'omeliie pattern, 
as sneh village's liad to be' fortilied camps in oidi'r 
to be piotected against enemies and marauders. 
The village was usually reetangnlar in shape and 
.surroundc'd by a wall piorei'd by four big gates 
and four small om^s. Ihere were' streets inside 
and tile; bouses were built in a spi'cial order. At 
llie eentie stood the Panebayal Char were the 
elders met, for a eouneil of elders .settled village 
problems. In small villages the council met under 
a large tree, wliere the free men elcctc'd their 
Panchayat.”^*’ 

Boundarie,s of the Janas 

Frpm the survey made above of different 
social and political systems of the Aryans we 


(.an rightly say that in the Rigvcdic Age the evo* 
lulion of State boundaries was the off-shoot of 
‘an advanced military ruling’®’ system of the 
Aiyans whose ohjeelives were ‘to conciuer, to 
colonize and to civilize lienee, they took 
advantage of both natural and artificial objects 
while deniarealing ibo houn(larie,s of the States. 
I’elore demarcating the; boundaiies. repicssenta- 
tives. most piobablv '.'•iita’ and ".'senani’ of both 
tile Sleile'.'^. me t logellier and helpe-el their respec- 
five kings. ‘Hajaiis', with the figure and facts of 
vaiious hin'\(-\.'(. Among the natural ejbjecls rivers, 
mountains, jorests ‘aianyas', w'cre considered the 
best objee tiv'es. 'In (lie period ol lligveda the 
liver was of guale'i importance iheni it w'as in the 
following jieriod’’ and also vvc' find high 
praise of rivei.s in their livnms. Naturally the 
Aivnns gwve first piefeu'iKe among the natural 
objects to the' rive'is as a basis for llic eleniareation 
of boundaries. Rivei.s in that period were the 
sources of life and also an oh.-liielr against the ad- 
Viine ing enemies, lienee, most of the tribes selected 
tile; livers and tlie rive'r banks*' as iht'ir rentre 
of eiilliire and I'oimd good (iioleeUion from 
rival armies.'*' Prof. R. G. iMajuiTular in bis T/te 
I'cflic A^r, ]). 21i. leniaik.- tluil ‘rivers have all 
along played an important part in the live.s of 
tile Hindus, and even in the Rigvedii; Age they 
were este'i'iiu'd as ili'ilie's. presumably on account 
of the immense benefits they roiifened on 
hmuanily.’ 

Apart from liver.s. mountains and forests 
wi're also usc'd In the Rigvedie Aiyans as the 
Inisih of the boundary de'inaication of llieir States. 
.For example, the boumhirie’s of the .Stale’s,of 
Alinas, (hmdharis. I’akllieis and Rlialanas, etc., 
were indicated bv siieli ele-menls. 

If nalnial objee is were unsuilable or un- 
aeee'ptalilc'. (hen only llie help of mlilieial objec¬ 
tive's w'ore takeiri. In that ease ‘ riiey were pro¬ 
bably lampaits of hardenrd earth with pallisades 
and a dileli.”'*'' y\gain. as llieii Stales were defen- 
-sive ill nature, hence, to cheek the enemies ad¬ 
vance on their holder was the' imiin e onsidcralion 
of bouiularv demare'alion. ITi'iiee, they raised 
numbers of foils or ‘peiriis’ along the border. 
'Aiitumnar foils (Saiadii .ire named apparently 
belonging to the Dasas : this mav refer to tlie forts 
ill that season being eHcupieel against y\ryan at¬ 
tacks or against innndalions caused by overflow¬ 
ing rivers. Forl.s ‘with a hundred walls (Satabhuji/ 
are spoken of.®' According to the nature of the 
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lands iho, olht’r lype of forls ihey used to raise 
on ihc iMiiitidark's were "Giri, Jala, Dhanu, Vana, 
Pariklia, Airina, ami Pariyha. Of these, water 
and moiiulain fortifications arc host suited to 
defend j>o|)ulous centres, whereas desert and 
forest forlifie:ili<)ns ar<- hahitations in the wilder¬ 
ness {(ilavistlinnain). According to the IJevi 
Purana, the furnii'r should he resorted to hy the 
civilised kings. whil<‘ the harharian lioardes and 
wild tribes geneially < ii'-cotice thcnt.selves within 
the latter. J'he origin of this sort of fortification 
• cair l>e trad'd to the camp-life of the first Aryarr 
settlers."'*'* 

]3()i;m)AK1i:s of rirF. Vi.s\it or Provinc.ks 

As the States gicvv in size and nillirral and 
achninistrutive < oinph-vities increased, the king. 
‘Rajaii’, thought it ni*cc.ssar> orr the advice of the 
‘Suta’ ami the 'Seriani' to divitle the State into a 
number of sirraller admini.slialive units Visalr. 
Hence, Vis was an administrative irnit in the 
Rigvedic time as the pros nice cd a kingilonr ol 
irow-a (ia\s. As 1 ha\c staled aho\e that e-rcr) vill¬ 
age in the Ifigvedic period was a politico s<„ io- 
ecoiroinical unit, hence ever) Vis was also a 
politieo-socio-economical unit on a larger scale. 
Hcfore faking a decision on tin; nature of boun¬ 
daries for the V i.-ah the king itsed to get repirrts 
frorrr lit*' village headnian '(iramani’ ami with 
proper ('oirsiiltations prohahly also from other 
Slate olficcr.s Including '■Ralnins’, “the jwels of 
State,’’*’* PIragadngh ami Ak.shavapa, who .are 
obviorislv the i ollector of the rvr’nue, and the. 
.Ae.<'«rjritant*" used to get sam'lion of the scheme* 
or propo.sal from the Sahha“ attd .Samiti.'- The 
last h\'nm of lh»' Kigveda invoke.s such unity 
in .■fidenm and beautiful language ; 

Assemble, speak together ; let your minds 
he all of oite aecord. 

The phree is ctjmirron, comrrrorr the assernhly, 
conttnorr the mittd. so he ihr'ir ihoirglrts urrited . . . 

Otte and the same be \ortr resolve, and be 
your miitds of one aeeord. 

“I'niled be tire tliougbts of all that may 
happily agrec.”^** 

So. after getlirrg tire sanetion of the scheme 
from the Sahlta attd Samiti. the king used to get 
S survey of ijie proposerl border land of the 
Vieah and demarcateij it by rivers, streams, canal, 
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LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

Mi 5>. DKVl PIUSvM) ROV CllOWDHURY 
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How Hoy Chowdhiiry Came to the 
School of Arts 

WhKn 1 lii'-t nul l)i"\i I’nisuil Roy Chowdhury, 
he was nol iiion; than 2') \cai& old. Culike olher 
men oI lhat a^e, liis fare wore a severe, ex¬ 
pression whii h made liiiii look much older lhan 
his years. It was oiil) alt('r I had mixed vvilh 
him and lieaid his Irank and unreslrained 
lanj’hlcr lluil I leali-t'd lhal il was all a fake. 
Wliat :;a\e cause lo (his sort of appearance was, 
as f aseeilained wlii'ti I iK'came more familiar 
with him. his earl) life. He had to sUujiple and 
blast his way tliiouj’h all soils <»f dilfieulties and 
hostilities hefoie he could realize a particle of 
his ambition. 

In spite of his hi'iila^c, he had to light 
against jicnury as he was a self-made outcast 
from Ids own family. lh‘ was determined to 
escape fiom it and to win the liighest office tlial 
the Goveimneiit eouKl offer in his line. This, 
he thought, woidd laeililate his path towards 
ereatiie wmk. Moilcsty is not one of Devi 
Prasad’s qualifications. He was confident that 
he deserved' what he desired. 

The P iincipal.sldp of the Goveinment Seliool 
of Art.s. ('alcutla, fell vaecant. He was templed 
to apply foi the po.st hut refrained from doing 
.so when he came lo learn tlnit among the candi¬ 
dates theie wa.s one who was backed by a person 
whose Words carried weight. Not long after this 
Devi Prasad wa.s invited lo Ootaeainund by Sii 
.S. \ . Ramaswamv Mudaliai. It was for an inter¬ 
view with the Mini.ster wlio was to appoint the 
head of the Madras School of Arts. Lillie did ho 
know when he started with a heart full of hope, 
lhat another rebuff was awaiting him. On this 
occasion his drawback whs bis age. He was about 
25 years old at tbe time. \l'ben tlie young artist 
stood befori' tbe Minister he stared at Inm 
strangely. Peiliaps, he was surprised at the 
aspiration of such a young man for so respon- 
ponsible a post. Finally, he came out with the 
remark, “You want the Principal’s job ? But 


you arc too young." “Is it a e-rime to be young, 
Sir responded the proud artist. But this 
answer tould not convince the Minister about 
the ability of the youth. Once more fate stood 
against him and he had to suffer frustration for 
no fault of his. Though it hardened the man it 
could not dampen his spirit. He struggled on I'll 
about four years later his efforts were crowned 
with succc.ss. With almost a unanimous voice he 
was then .selected as the head of the Madras A.rt 
.School. 

Rut the matter did not end here. A sort of 
lug of war ensued between Iw'o Ministries as to 
who .should have control over their chosen man. 
The Education Deparlinenl offered a higher pay 
and pulled the artist towards their side. The 
Industries Department, on the other hand, put 
lilt: weight of peimanency on its scale which the 
Ministry of Education could not. Devi Prasad 
having had lo struggle several years for sheer 
existence, had a partiality for a steady income 
and gave his vote, in favour of llie Industries 
Depaitnicnt. This department has to its credit the 
extraordinary qu£\^ity of having been able to cope 
with for over 24 years with an artist who to all 
appcfiranee, seemed lo he beyond the power of 
control. 

Tlicre was yet another problem which 
stared Devi Prasad in the. fae«i on the eve of his 
good fortune if I may call it so. He firmly be¬ 
lieved that however great the qualities of an 
artist might l)e, his talent is sure to stagnate if' 
lie does nol practice il diligently. As it costs a 
lot in money and labour lo do one’s own crea¬ 
tions, sjiceially in the case of sculpture, an artist 
cannot very well continue with that sort of work 
for long, unless he knows there is a possibility 
of getting something in exchange. He, therefore, 
wanted to know whether he could accept private 
orders to work after school hours. If the exalted 
position of a Principal debarred him from hav¬ 
ing the facility to practise the art that he loved, 
he would rather struggle than accept the post. 
Since the previous Principals did not £tid 



die need of Wot'kiag after office hours, it never 
occurred to any one Uiat such a question could 
ever arise. After much discussion, the aulhuri- 
lies.^ decided in favour of the artist and gave 
him full permission to work as be desired so 
long as it did not clash with his duties in the 
School. This has given their artist the oppor¬ 
tunity’to execute works which have attracted 
the admiration of the entire art-loving world. 

After Devi Prasad assumed charge of the srliool, 
the institution underwent a certain shuflle in its 
aystetn of education. One of his first acts was 
to abolish the part-tiaic classca for girls who 
came not so much to learn as to get a diploma 
which enable lliem to work as drawing imslress 
in some scl’.ools without having (he ncccs*’.ry 
background for the uuik. Hie girls who wislml 
lo take up art seriously were invited to join the 
school and work with the boys. Devi Prasad is 
of the opinion that a person has no right to give 
in.struc(iori in a , subject in which his own 
foundation is weak. 

Another innovation was the absolute elim’- 
nation of black boaid drawing. According lo 
Devi Prasad practical demonstration is liic best 
way of imparting knowledge in the field of art 
A student, therefore, is at full liberty lo wai< li 
ihe master wiiile he woiks. 

The teaihers in the Madras School of Arts 
do not sit idle while they are in class. They 
become one with the students and keep themselves 
busy with their own work. This has its advant¬ 
age. It prevents the teachers from producing 
stereotyped woik by allowing time for experi¬ 
ments, and it gives the students the opportunity 
to come in contact with various modes and 
techniejues of picture making. 

Devi Prasad, through his own expcrienc'e as 
an artist, is able to understand and sympathise 
with the problems that confront students and 
allow thorn as much concession as possible. If a 
student is not in the proper mood and finds it 
difficult to concentrate, he is allowed lo go out 
for a little? recreation instead of wasting lime in 
the class in a jaded condition, and start his 
work afresh. The process has proved very effec¬ 
tive in the case of students who are really 
earnest. 

In the opinion of the artist, correct under¬ 
standing of natural form is absolutely essential 
for those who wish to specialize in figure draw¬ 


ing. It is, there^re, incumbent upon thefti to 
tice from life. In Western countries to pradtliili|| 
with nude models is a common practice. Purit^.<i; 
ism finds no place with them where art is cdii'l) 
cerned. But it is still tah-jo with some of 
people and is looked upon with suspicion, 
veiy amusing episode once occured in the school.;; 
in this cunnection. 

llie Director of the Industries’ Department? 
of the time came once to inspect the Seiiool antt^' 
sustained a terrible shock when lie eiitercil ibo^' 
class where the hojs were engage*! in iiuile study,:' 
Ihis lie (liouglit was (ietrimcuiai to the itioiaia' 
of the students. In his opinion llic oiiiv persoA 
who was fit lor such a piAilcge was iJcvi I’rosad 
since he was a .saintly man ! l.isti;,ui of fectin^.: 
dated at such an ailiihuie hcm.g lliiust upon 
him vvillioul any cilorl on liis p..il, he had the 
expression of one wlie?<: niai.licod !iu*l been, 
impugned. For a pcison wiio con.'.idcrs most 
ccrative work to be the result of a aiihlimc sex; 
impulse, this was certainly not a oonipliinent. 
When he was aide to recover liis c*]uatiimity, ho' 
pacified the menial unrest of lil.s Im'-s ],v putting 
forlli the example of the doclor.-i. ilicii case waa 
suflicient proof to justify liis caiwe. Ills pro¬ 
position was that when a person is immersed ift' 
his work, sex does not rou.'-c any emotion;; 
Whether the Director was conv iu. cd vr not, he 
was discreet enough not lo interfile in a spherej 
where he knew his knowledge was cxliemely 
limited. 

During the school period, iliat is from 
9-30 a.in. to 4 30 ji.m., Devi I’lasad's time la 
occupictl with VIhat lie rails the clerk’s job—~ 
atlciidi»g the files, corresjiondence, and sucH-' 
other matters. He has then little lime to attend 
to the suhjert nearest his heart evipt for i; 
short while wliiili he keeps apart lo '•pend wfUti 
the pupils in their tlasses. llic lime before mfil- 
after the sciuxd is the time for his icdliona (praff* 
tied. It is then that the artist Is fiee to occupy' 
liimsdf with his own creriliens. lo watch hirh 
while he is so engaged, is interesting. Having ha4' 
to oblige him by silting for my portraits on , 
more than one occasion. 1 had the rare privilegift’ 
of studvirig the artist during these periods. If h©t 
i.s in the moo*! for pawiling, he squats on the' 
floor surrounded by colour brushes, water and 
the students. The last-named came lo waleli liJhi 
while he worked and to assist him lo fiiul the. 
things that seem to vanish from his sight At' 
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*vcry other moment! His clothes are usually 
wet witli water and bedecked with various 
shades of pigments giving him an appeiuance 
not at all compatible with the post lie hoUk, ft 
is not surprising, iherefou:, if a visitor who 
comes to sec the J'riiicip'jl during (Ids period 
should become suspicious about his identity. 

When tlie sculptor piedouiiriaLes in Ins 
work, the arti-it has to forego the luxury of 
sitting down. If he i.s iinjiired, he lemains in tile 
standing position for ten or twdve hours at a 
Stretch exeejd for the few niioules that he has 
to deduct for his meals. I ha\e my full sjnrpilhy 
with the person who oei upies the place of a 
model while he is in this mood. Sudi a one has 
to stand the lest of a sin are sci uliii> of the 
artist’s pieicing eves. I)(\i J’ta. ad gels so di- 
sorbed in his work that at times he foiget.-, that 
bis sitter is a living bring. Oiiee a !adv sitter 
felt so uneomforfalde tmder liis peatlraiing g i/• 
that she remarked. “You know you na'.e me 
feel very self-cormeious vlien moi '-tare m me 
like that. YVmr eye.*, .seem to seareh for mv 
innermost thoughts.” Probably his iiUen.se ds-.r* 


to bring out the character of his sitter is .jfespwtr 
sible for tliis., , 

One rather unusual incident took place' 
while Devi Prasad rvas doing the portrait bust pf 
a Governor of Madras. In his inlrnsily of work 
he forgot the position of his sitter. ‘‘Turn” came 
the command from the artij t. 1’ho Gocenior who 
wa.s acoiislomed to i.ssue orders and not to 
receive tin m was pcrcqilibly stertled. No sooner 
wa.s the order given then the nili.^t realized his 
mi.«lake ami apologized. The si'ler in this case 
was one to whom appreciation of art came almost 
as a hirthrirdit. lie, thi'i't-fore, look it all in A 
.sporting spii it and thought no more about it. 

In spile of liiving served the (mvmrninen.'; 
for so many ycais, much clfeetive cliange is not 
di'-c'crnihlc in JJevi Pra'^ad, and la; is still as 
domineering and .“elf v, ille<! as be. was when he 
fiist joined seiviee. Yet I wonder whether a 
person who kruw him 24 ye.ars ago, will recog- 
iiwi' him todiiv I lie luvnicait hair that once 
ailoinf'd lii-i Ik'.xI (•; no m.ir.- theie and the 
ravages of imu* h ne left tleuv mark on the 
sutlacc of his face. 
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Collected by R. 

I joined the lowc'U class of the Ra i.ashnhi 
Collegiate School in the iiiit.'!'.ioc'n Sm.'i'nlKLS 
or nearly sixty years ago. The ino'.t.picnd- 
'Hent member of the cducatiwiwd v. mid of 
Rajashahi wa.s Babu Hara Covin. ia Son, a 
brilliant senior scholar of the old Tiindoo 
College, before the foundation of the 
Calcutta University, fie had long been 
Head Master of the Rajashahi Scltuol and 
my father, who yiassed his entrance exami¬ 
nation in 1857, was one of his pupils. On 
the rai.sing of the School to the status of an 
intermediate College, Hara Govinda Babu 
acted as its Principal for some years. He 
was a master of ^nglish literature and 
wielded a vigorous and very correct pen in 
|hat language—^as was only to bo expected 
from the scholars of the famous Hindoo 
College. He retained his vigour and activity 
to a ripe.old age, and after acting as the 
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first Vice-Chairman of Iho Rajashahi 
Municipality, served as the tutor to the 
minor Rajkumars of Digbapatiya, including 
the father of the present Rajah. 

The School deiKiiinicni was under Dabu 
Kalikurnar Das as liend iViastcr—one of the 
greatest teachers 1 have seen. His I'egard 
for dweipline, mi.aule attention to details, 
administrative efficiency and tireless acti¬ 
vity, placed him in a class quite above 
others. He had tJie keenest eye for cor¬ 
rectness of English composition, especially 
grammar, idiom and spelling, and collected, 
the result of his long experience of the 
Indian Student’s usual mistakes and of pit- 
falls of English grammar in a manuscript 
book which he was every year adding to 
and amplifying from the same source. 

It was printed anonymously under, the 
title of A Companion to Engli^ 



edition in my time. I do not know of any speech In his conversation al^ 

book so useful to Indian school boys as amounted to severity, and I confess 
this, after the celebrated chapter on Com- felt chilled when called up before hte 
► mon Errors in Rowe’s Hints, re-written but that was something salutory for us, 
edition * T n l^ic? rw n 1/V -I-m ^ 
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Kali Babu had a lynx’s eye in picking 
out the spelling mistakes in the students’ 
exercises and used to call them up to his 
desk and point these out personally. The 
effect of so much care was felt by his 
pupils. I often feel that what little power 
of writing correct English I posses is 
due entirely to the solid foundation laid by 
)^i Babu, at the formative stage of my 


school, with no clerical assistance, he US« 
also to take the History classes in the fir 
and second year of the College. Besid 
his beneficent activity outside the classroon^ 
took the form of clearing the moral s< 
roundings of the school and students’' 
ter of the town—which were then 
same deplorable condition as under 
Nawabi i^e. It was a supreme satisfacti 
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raw 


to US that in 1887 his devoted work for 
years and years (bore) fruit in a form that 
the ouif-r world could recognise, and 
Calcutta people learnt v.dth astonishment 
tluil an obM.iirc mul'assil in the land of the 
Eenyals had recured the first and sixth 
places in the hip,best grade competitive 
scholarship lust. The crowning glory of the 
first place in the University of G years was 
cont’ertcvl on this our nourishing mother by 
one whom t mourn to miss today, the late 
Jh-ibu Sudarshan Chakravarti who, even 
at that early ago, set an example to us by 
his cliaraetcr, intellect and habits. 

The Ameiacan author 0. W. Holmes, 
in ere of his finest poems, has told us how 
a single small pebble on tlie crest of the 
R{''C!:v Mnunlains determines the ultimate 
riestany ef a drop of rain water falling 
there. If it is deflected to the left, it flows 
down westwards, mingles with otter 
str.vi.ms a.ud tinally takes the shape of ti c 
Coliim!)!;! Hn'er and finds its resting place 
in the Vdarnr Pacific Ocean. If it is turned 
even by an ebdalh of an inch to the right, 
(it) flows down northwards to form the 
Ali:Gba'’hn which discharges itself into the 
frci'Pn North Sea. 

So, a k'O'v'.s life’s course is often shaped 
with ra-I n- c'lifcrence by the unnoticed fact 
e! 1 inn ing come in early age under the 
irfhi me of a P’uo teacher or his not havin.g 
had ^be good fortur.c to have met with such 
a icu'her. To Babu Kali Kumar Das, next 
to my fatlicr, [ owe most of what I am. 
His memory is silently enshrined in my 
heart. 

, In contrast with Kali Babu was Ihb 
second I'.'Iasior --much later officiating Head- 
niaster,--Babu Lokenalh Chakiavarti, amost 


loving and lovable man, a father (raithet) 
than a master. We senior boys were specially 
attracted to him by his cordial appreciation 
of Bengali poetry and personal interest in 
Bengali literature, which in those days 
was totally outside the range of University 
studies. 

Curiously enough, the same contrast in 
character—shall I call it the contrast between 
the Roundheads and the Cavaliers?—was pre¬ 
sented by the two Sanskrit Par.dlls. llrri h 
Chandra Kaviratna was a perfect mas er of 
Sanskrit grammar of the school of Panini, 
which is very rarely followed in Bengal as 
the simpler MUGDI1AV(B)0DH or Kalap 
(?) is the general favourite here. He had 
studied thks grammar with intense devotion, 
nnd spent as he told us, some twelve'years 
on the glossaries and commentaries of this 
great grammar. He was a grammarian 
who cared little for literature or aesthetics. 
The result was that lie had every rule on 
the tip of his longue and could give the 
most correct interpretation of it. He had 
the strict grmamarian’s rigidity and had no 
mercy for the sluggards who. as you know, 
always neglect to prepare their Sanskrit 
lessons by preference. You have his true 
portrait bust in the local public library 
which reveals his character. For sympathy 
with its natural failing of the young hope¬ 
ful and for relaxation in our Sanskrit stu¬ 
dies we went to Pandit Kunia Lai Gupta, 
who revelled in literature and was himself 
a very good writer in Bengali. The boys 
could take any liberty in the class of this 
giant'hcarted man. Hence there was occa¬ 
sional friction between (him and the) re¬ 
presentatives of the learning of our ancient 
sages. 







BIWN CHANDRA PAL 
By AMAL HALDAR 


Blpin Chardra Pal was intimately associated 
with the movement of Bengal Renaissance. 
He also played an important role in the 
earlier freedom movement and is remem¬ 
bered with Lokamanya Tilak and Lala 
Lajpat Rai as one of the leaders of that 
movement for Indian emancipation or 
Swaraj. 

The period which covered his public 
life /]882-1932) was also a period of great 
changes in the religious, social and politi¬ 
cal life of the people. And, as Lord Ronald- 
shay sa’d in his book ‘Heart of Aryavarta,’ 
“his pen played^ a not inconsiderable part 
in the social and political ferments that have 
stirred the waters of Indian life” during the 
period. 

Highly sensitive, his mind quickly res¬ 
ponded to the influences of the movements of 
his time. A “sucessor” of Keshub Chunder Sen 
and “a most earnest and eloquent preacher 
in the Brahmo Samai,” Bipin Chandra Pal, 
was a man “of fine spiritual disposition as 
well as of hi'Th intellectual attainments.” 

Bipin Chandra Pal’s contribution to 
Indian nationalism has been freely acknow¬ 
ledged. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh referred to 
him as "one of the mightiest prophets of 
nationalism.” Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
regarded him as “the father of revolutionary 
thoueht in Bengal.” 

The Nationalist propaganda of Bipin 
Chandra Pal made, however, the opponents 
of our freedom extremely uneasy, though 
they could not deny that he was "a man of 
great intellectual force and high character,’' 
who had the “the peculiarity of expressing 
extreme views in modest—almost civil 
language.” 

The ‘Historians’ History of the World’ 
spoke of him as the “chief purveyor of 
seditious ideas,” who “promulgated the 
doctrine of Swaraj or complete political 
independence.” This description of him in 
180 ^ it was thought, would kill his influence 


with the moderate sections of his people a* 
alienage the sympathy of Liberal British) 
to India’s demand for self-rule. 

‘The London Times,’ while paying h*^ 
the left-handed compliment of being "th 
most outspoken of the Extremis's,” remarl* 
in 1906 that Dadabhai Naoroii in enunciat 
ing the doctrine of Swarai had “taken; ii) 
leaf out of the book of the Extremists,” 
that Ihe Congress President’s p’'o'rramrft^^ 
had practically followed the “mischievous’^ 
propaganda of Bipin Chandra Pal. ] 

Valentine Chirol, extensively auo^ed in, 
his book entitled “Indian Unrest” the, 
speeches delivered bv Bipin Chandra Pal lit' 
Madras in 1907 as “the most aulhorifative, 
programme of advanced political thought iij 
India.” Bipin Chandra Pal preached 
plete freedom in these speeches, which could; 
not be reconciled with the British ruH ot 
this country in any shape or form, Thel; 
Rowlatt Committee made his Madras s''eii*;f 
ches responsible for the political un’’env^l';;i 
in the South during the years that follo'veL'j 
It said : “An outburst of seditious ac'ivPyii 
followed upon the visit of Bipin Cha^d'dl 
Pal and resulted in various trials in 1908,'!^^, 

“I.do not think we should allow Bioi^i-i. 
Chandra Pal to stumn the country preachin^^ 
.sedition as he has been doing”—wrote thertf; 
Indian Viceroy. Lord Minto to T.ond't 
Morlev, then Recre+arv of Sta’^e for IndlJl 
in April, 1907. But Bipin Chandra Pal co’ildi 
rot be caiiftht for sedition, the Advocate*.';*; 
General of Madras of the dav dedaring thaf 
his speeches, though highlv innammat,orv»< 
were not seditious. E^en Chirol made th^c';; 
significant admission that—“howe’-er incom-vf' 
patiMe wi^h the maintenance of British nilev 
mav be the pronositiops set for‘h bv Bioin .;; 
Chandra Pal, they contain no inci^emenf-to.,' 
yiolenre, no violent diatribe against indivi** ' 
dual Englishmen.” 

Failing to prosecute him under the lay? ,:i 
for sedition, Lrod Minto wanted* to depozis; 
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Ibim. He wrote to Lord Merely in June 
1907: “I have Just sent you a telegram pro¬ 
posing the deportation of Bipin Chandra Pal 

.You may bo sure that it is very much. 

again.st my wish to press you unnecessarily 
for further suport in extreme measures, 
but Bipin Chandra Pal’s behaviour has been 
monstrous, and it is the danger of it that 
we cannot ignore.” 

In fact, B)})in Chandra Pal did not 
preach sodilion, he .simply expressed the 
will of an e.nslaved people to be Lee. A.nd 
the followu.'g excerpt from an article 
published in tiie ''Bande ItLitaiam" of 
September tl, 1906 (quoied in full in “'file 
London Time;”) would show how t.ankiy 
and without any anibiginiy did he say it. 
He said : 

"The time ha.s come when in the inte¬ 
rest of truth and chic advancement :ind the 
freedom of the people, our British friends 
should be distinctly mtd that while we are 
thankful for all the kind things they iiavf' 
done .for us already, the sacrifices they have 
made to make our lot easy and their >oke 
tight, we cannot any longer suffer ourselves 
to be guideliy them in our attempt at 
political progjress and emancipation. Ttioir 
point of view is not ours. They desire to 
make tlm Cuvernment of India popular 
without ceasing in any sense to bo essenti¬ 
ally Briiish ; v.o desire to make it autono¬ 
mous. absolutely free of British control.” 

He declared in a speech in Madras in 
1907 ; “Our programme is tliat we shall so 
work in the country, so combine the resour- 
dess of the jieople, so or,gani.se the forces of 
the nation, so develop the instinct of free¬ 
dom in the community, that by those means 
we shall—in the imperative—compel the 
submission to our will of any power that 
may set itself against us.” 

And he continued: “If you ask me to 
state in general terms what are the methods 
and tlie means, what arc the instruments 
that Will further this ideal of Swaraj in this 
country, my reply shall be that these means 
and methods are included under what is 
known in political science as the methods 

of Passive Kc.sistance.It means not 

resistance that is not active resistance but 
resistance that is not. aggressive resistance. 
Passive resistance is not non-active but nonr 


aggressive resistance. We stand upon our 
rights. We stand within the limits of the 
law that we have still in the country. We 
shall respect that law as long as that law 
shall respect our primary rights which 
constitute the authority of every govern¬ 
ment—whether that government be a des¬ 
potic government or constitutional govern¬ 
ment—rights which no government can 
create and which, therefore, no government 

can destroy.As long os the laws of 

this government sh.ail re.spcct our jirimary 
rights of life and per.son, of property and 
other .similar pi'irnary rights, so long we 
]ir,:puse ourselves lo bo within the bounds 
of law ; and pas.-iive re.si.slance means re-, 
s'stance offered by a people from v/ithin 
the limits of such law. 

“’I'he bioard applications of Hiis method 
of passive resistance have brought out two 
or throe special movements in India. One 
movement is the boycott movement. It is 
a movement of passive rc-o i.mce. The 
ether movement is the in^A-env'ut of 
national education; and Uie fiiid move¬ 
ment is the movement of organisatani of 
our public life, building it op from our 
village life.” 

That was Bipin Ciumdra b'ai, cdiior of 
the weekly ‘New India', and tlm ilaily 
■’Bande Malararn,' (of winch he was the lirsl 
editor bofoie Sri Aurobindo luck charge), 
during the years 1902-1906 —a preacher of 
complete independence for India to bo 
achieved by passive resistance. 

His enforced exile in England during 
1908-1911 saw a new change in his political 
cutlook and thought. He became >an ad¬ 
vocate of a new type of intcrnaiionalism, 
—a Co-operative Partnership with Great 
Britain, her Colonies and Protectorates on 
the one side, and India on the other, based 
on perfect equality of status for all—a 
partnership in which, he emphasised, India 
would have to be given “the freest scope 
for self-fulfilment,” While in London, he 
had an unusual opportunity of seeing the 
working of world forces, and he saw the 
evolution of the British Empire into a 
Commonwealth, almost prophetically, a 
logical necessity. Such larger association,, 
if and when possible on equal co-partneri* 








ship, would be preferable, he said, even to 
an isolated independence for India. 

He returned to India in 1911, and 
threw hiipself once more into the National¬ 
ist movement, but now with the distinct 
international outlook and emphasis. India 
itself, he said, should have a federal struc¬ 
ture for its future national government, 
wherein the different communities and 
regions should have freedom, consistent 
with the unitj' and integrity of India as a 
whole, to develop themselves. As early as 
1914 he sounded a note of warning against 
Ihf dangers of political Pan-Islamism to 
Indian unity and nationhood. 

^uch were mainly the lines of the deve¬ 
lopment of political tliought of Bipin 
Chandra Pal from 1905 to 1930 or 1932. 


He was a noted Bengali essayist 
He has given his interpretation of 
movement of renaissance in Bengal in 
book, ‘Navayuger Bangla’. His Ben^iW 
autobiography, published in the ‘Preba^^ 
is a record of the social, religious and 
tical movements of his time. His ‘ChaJ!i|® 
Chitra’ or character-sketches are an analM 
tical study of the lives and activities 
some of the makers of modern Bengal 
India. He excels, perhaps, in philosophic^ 
writings in Bengali, particularly in 1^ 


exposition of the philosophy and messSl^l 
of Bengal Vaishnavism. His articles 
Bengali periodicals on politics, religion ai^ 
literature remain to be published in boolft^^ 
form yet. For his services to Bengal Ut^i 
rature he was elected Chairman of 
Reception Committee to the Bengali 


But B'pinchandra Pal was no mere 
political thought-leader, liamananda Chat- 
teriee, as ediior of the “Modern Review,” 
once said that he bad “of all Indian politi¬ 
cians the most thorough grasp of Indian 
sociology and civilisation,” And though 


rary Conference in 1929. . ' ; 

Bipinchandra Pal was a journalist 
his life. At the age of 22, in 1880, he started' 
in Sylhet the weekly Bengali journal ‘Paii;' 
darshak’: and the career thus begun in hi^ 
native town, he retained till the end of hisf 


not a scholar td the usual common type, 
Bipiu Cliandra Pal has left us some books 
of Indian culture which arc remarkalile for 
deep insight and clarity of expression. 
His ‘Soul of India’, ‘Study of Hinduism’ 
(written during imjirisoament), ‘Srec 
Krishna,’ 'Bengal Vaishnavism,’ and ‘Jailor 
Khala’ in Bengali, may be mentioned in this 
connection. Besides, numerous philosophi¬ 
cal writings stiU remain to be published in 
book-form. 


days. He edited the ‘Tribune’ in 1887-8%i 
started ‘New India’ in 1901, and the ‘Band^^ 
Mataram’ in 1906, published the fortnightly^, 
journal ‘Swaraj’ in London in 1909, and’ 
founded the monthly ‘Hindu Review’ 
Calcutta in 1912. He edited the daily ‘Inde^- 
pendent’ and the weekly ‘Democrat’ in 1919^ 
20, and the ‘Bengalee’ in 1924-25 ; beside^, 
he was a regular contributor to the ‘Modedt^ 
Review’, the ‘Ainrita Bazar Patrika’ mdl 
piany* other journals. 






TAGORE AND ROMAlN ROLLAND—THEIR SPIRITUAL KINSH 


Rv imnA 

While speaking of the relationship between he 
, East and the West, a Western Poet has said : 

‘'East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet.” 

There is an eleincrt of truth in this obs T- 
vation of his, as will appear from the fact tli it, 
even after close contact with each other )r 
about a couple of centuries, the real East s ill 
remains “unexplored” to the West. Due to t is 
separatist mentality, the W'estern mind has fai ;d 
to understand the Eastern, as yet. Tagore, w lo 
was a true di.s(;iple of Ram Mohan Roy, the fi st 
internationally-minded Indian, tried to get at I le 
roots of things, so as to assess the position 
correctly, lie rightly holds that the mere fact of 
jaccidental juxtaposition is of very little help in 
brin ging about a perfect mutual understanding 
between the East and the West. In his opinion, 
this can only come about “through the spontane¬ 
ous sacrifice made by those who have the gift, 
and therefore the responsibility.” But our rela¬ 
tionship with the Western people that we came 
in contact with, was mainly that of the rulers and 
the ruled. ITiat had much to do with the attitude 
of the former, which was entirely lacking in the 
human element. Red tape can hardly constitute 
“a common human bond.” To us, llierefore, the 
West only represents a passion for wealth and 
power, and is utterly devoid of imagination and 
sympathy that alone “can create and unite.” 
Tlie force underlying this passion involves a 
principle of ‘Separation* and ‘Conflict.* which 
merely serves as a rift. So Tagore opines that 
the East and the West “meet not merely in the 
fulness of physical strength, but in fulne.s8 of 
trii'h.” He truly observes that “the right hand, 
which wi 'lds the sword, has the need of the 
left, which holds the shield of safely.** Accord¬ 
ing to him. the East and the West—two great 
hemispheres of the human world—will ever 
remain incomplete in themselves, unless they 
Jipn hands in comradeship across the sea, each 
making up the inadequacy of the other. He says 
that “the F.asl came lo the West with the ideal 
that is creative and not with dbe passion that 
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destroys moral bonds. The mystic conscious¬ 
ness of the Infinite, which she brought with her 
was greatly needed by the man of the West to 
give him balance. On the other hand, the Last 
must find her own balance in bciencc, the 
magnificent gift Uiat the West can bring to 
her.” Tagore is of the opinion that the East, in 
collaboration with the West, has got a significant 
contribution lo make to the common civilization 
of the world. He observes that ‘‘the realisation 
of the unity of the material world” through 
science and commerce only results in giving us 
power, whereas “the realisation of the spiritual 
unity of mankind” alone can give us peace. 
Great minds being often aKin, the need of 
securing “the spiritual unity of mankind” came 
home lo Romain Rolland, too, who was not 
long in discovering a kindred soul in Tagore. 
Thus originated the spiritual kinship between 
these two great souls of the East and the West, 
which subsequently deepend into intimate per¬ 
sonal friendship. 

The friendship of Tagore and Romain 
Rolland, two intellectual giants of modern limes, 
representing the East and the West, is a unique 
one in the history of the modern literary world. 
The deep bond of spiritual affinity and human 
fellowship, tying together these two kindred 
souls, bears ample testimony to the .fact that 
the East and the West can actually meet and are 
ever “in search of each other” for the purpose of 
achieving their own perfection. Tagore and Ro¬ 
main Rolland were mutually attracted lo each 
other. Each had the highest admiration for the 
personality as well as for the ideas and ideals of 
the other. Although their views on certain sub¬ 
jects differed widely, still they had much in 
common with each other. Both of them were 
seekers after truth, at all costs. They were both 
bred in the best traditions of their 
own country, and were nurtured on the 
wisdom and culture of the past. But their 
out look on life was not at all vitiated by any 
narrow patriotism or the blind love of iheify Own 
country. Both of them judged things in 



of spiritual values, and were ardent lovers of 
humanity at large. They both ^longed for tlie 
peace of the worltl, and were great believers in 
the spiritual unity of mankind and world-fellow¬ 
ship. Their gVcat love for humanity outgrew the 
barriers of race, caste, creed, language, tradi¬ 
tions, and nationality. Both these great souls 
dreamt that the races, “belonging to different 
climates, habits, and languages” should be “drawn 
together not in the clash of arms, not in the 
conflict of exploitation, but in harmony of life, 
in amity and peace.” Great musicians and 
intense lovers of musix: as they weie, they Loth 
yearned after “the solemn music of the soul,” 
in wliich all discord and dis-harmony dissolve 
tficinselves, the minds of both being attuned to 
the, “olerrial rhythm” of the healing of the 
universal human heart. Both of them were great 
artists in ihc true sense of the lerm. Not only 
did the beauty of nature, of line, form, and 
colour as Avell as oj words and sounds—appeal 
to them, but the “beauty and dignilv of the 
free spirit of man” also deeply touched them. 

In 1916 lagorc ])aid a visit to Japan, 

being invited hy its Gov«;uunont to deliver a 
course of lectures at the University of Tokyo. 
Those, lectures were subsef|uenlly Buhlishcd in 
small volume, entitled “Nationalism,” The 
Poet was deeply pained to sec that the canker 
of aggressive nationali.«m and militarism had been 
eating into the very vitals of the beautiful civi¬ 
lisation of the counlrv. He denounced in scathing 
terms and with prophetic zeal the cult of 
nationalism, inasmuch as he thought that “with 
the growth <»f nationalism” man had “become 
the greatest menace to man.” In his opinion, the 
advocates of nationalism “hold it to be their 
duty to foster in the popular mind universal 
panic, unreasoning pride in their own race, and 
hatred of others.” Thus the greed, hatred, and 
violence of the warring nations, masquerading as 
patriotism and nationalism are constantly goad¬ 
ing the “frenzined masses” to mutual slaughter 
and destruction. The Japanese were so much 
offended by those lectures of Tagore, condenm- 
ing the aggressive spirit of so-called nationalism, 
that the reception they extended to him was 
anything but warm and cordial. As soon as 
Romain Holland came to learn of those lectures, 
he had these translated into French and 
publij|jj[ied. He was very highly impressed with 
the spirit of those speeches of Tagore on nation- 
8 


alism as well as with the spiritual ^sonalily 
of the Poet revealed therein. He at once recog* 
iiized the voice of the East, proclaiming through - 
its poet its eternal message of truth, peace, and 
good-will to the world at large. His eulogy and ' 
appreciation of those speeches embody them- .■ 
selves in his letter, dated the 26th August, 1919, 
addressed to Tagore, in which he writes as 
follows : “The reading of ‘Nationalism’ has been 
a great joy for me; for 1 entirely agree with 
your thoughts, and I love them even more now 
that 1 have heard them expressed by you with 
this noble and harmonious wisdom which-r- 
Ixong your own—is so dear to us. It gives me 
profound pain (and, 1 might say, remorse, if I 
di<l not consider myself a human being rather 
than u F.ur<ipeaa), wlien I consider the mons¬ 
trous abuses which Europe makes of her power, 
this havoc of the Universe, the destruction and 
debasement of so much material and moral 
wealth of the greatest forces on earth which it 
would ha\e been in her interest to defend and to 
make strong Iry uniting them to her own. The 
time has coinc to react. It is not only a question 
of justice, it i.s a question of saving humanity.” 
After the first Viorld War Rollaiid became more 
con\incc<] than ever of the fact that “Europe 
alone cannot .save herself” anti that “her thought 
is in need of Asia’s thought.” He further 
observes : ”The.«e art; the Iwti heiui&|jheres of tlie 
brain t>f mankind. If one is paralysed, the whole 
body degenerates. It is iieecssary to re-establish 
their reunion and their healthy development.” 
Here Romain Holland echoes the very thoughts 
and sentiments of Tagore, who was also a great 
believer in the union of the East and the West. * 

Like Tagore, Romain Rolland, loo, advo¬ 
cated that the union of the East anti the West 
‘’would not coneern itself with polities, but with 
the treasures of thought, of art, of .science, and 
of faith. Everything would be pooled in 
common.” This is the very spirit which prom- 
]»ted Tagore to found ‘Visva Bharati’ at Santi- 
nikrtan, the cherished dream of his life being to 
effetg a synthesis of the different cultures of the 
world with a view to c'stablishing a world-fellow¬ 
ship. This great idea and, ideal of Tagore was 
highly applauded by Rolland, in whose opinion, 
too, ‘'the union of Europe and Asia must be, in thei* 
centuries to come, the most noble task of man¬ 
kind.” But alas! their dream of the unity of 
mankind ever remained unrealised. Twfce, during 
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their lifetime, two great world wars were waged, luminous spirit and the ardent heart of Gandhi, 


The havoc and devastations wrought by those 
upon the countries of the world totally dis¬ 
illusioned them and shattered their hopes in the 
future of mankind as well. Romain Rollaml wa.s 
the more disillusioned of the two. His heart 
hied at the sight of the eoiinlries of Europe, 
laid waste hy the scourge of war that stalked 
through those. He and Tagore, two weary and 
exhausted souls, were unahle to make their voices 
heaiil in the wild tumult of strife and conflict 
that plunged the countries in a trail of ruin, 
destruction, and bloodshed. They kept closer 
together like two solitary giants, rlasping the 
hands of each other ami eagerly looking for¬ 
ward to the advent of a new era of universal 

peace and good-will, the paean of which they 

sang all their life. They were the jnen ‘‘above 

the battles” and as such, they were, a.s Romain 
Roilaiid puts it, “the greatest fighters, the 

eternal figlilers.” Their war knew ‘no compro¬ 
mise’ ‘no hnee’, ‘no treaty’, it having no other 
peace of vidory to expect than inward vicloiy 
and peace, which they had to eonipier and main¬ 
tain ‘‘against all bl()ws of destiny.” As their 
univeise was within them, it was for them “to 
discover its laws of divine harmony.” Through¬ 
out the years of the Second World War. Rolland 
rcjiiaim’il a voluntary exile from his motherland. 
Tagoie, also, kept aloof from the political 
slriiggles of iiidia, imich to the resentment of 
his countrymen, although he never ceased to 
sympathise with their national aspirations. 
Rolland looked to the Ea.'-l for help and solace. 
He fi-ll Immensely relieved and reassured, when 
he found a ray of hope in the midst of the dark 
cloud of envy, greed, hatred, and violence, 

enveloping the We.slern world. It led him to 
seek refuge in Gatulhiji’s creed of truth and non¬ 
violence, as well as in Tagore’s infinite faith in 
truth, universal peace, and god-will. He found 
the cnih’odiment of his own ideals in these two 
great men of the East. In his letter to Tagore 
dated 2. 3. 23 he write as follows ; ‘‘It may 
gratify you to know that your thought is the 
nearest to mine that I actually feel in the world, 
and that the soul of India, as expressed by your 


is for me a larger native land, in which my 
limbs stretch themselves free from the bonds of 
fanatical Europe wliich has bruised them.” 

When the plan for issuing a Declaration of 
Independence of the spirit was first concieved 
and formulated by Romain Rolland along' with a 
few other leaders of thought, the former sought 
the assent of Tagore to the same. ITie fact is 
highly suggestive of his profound faith in the 
Poet, and his high regard for his ideals and 
l>crsonality. The Dedaratijn of Independence of 
the spirit in question is a proclamation of the 
boundless liberty of the spirit of man, Which 
transcends the barriers of race, casjle, creed, or 
naiionality, as will be borne out by the fcdlowing 
words of it ; “We serve truth alone which is 
free, with no frontiers, with no limits, with no 
prejudices of race or caste. Of course we shall 
not dissociate ourselves from the interests of 
Humanily. We shall work for it, but for it as a 
whole. Wo do not recognise nations. We re¬ 
cognise the people—one and llnivcrsal,—the 
people who suffer, who struggle, who fall and 
rise again, and who ever march forward on the 
rough road, drenched with their sweat and their 
blood,—-the people eoinprisiiig all man, all 
P()ually our brolhers. And it is in order to make 
lliem, like ourselves, aware of this fraternity, 
that we raise above their blind battles the Arch 
of Alliance, of the Free spirit, one and mani¬ 
fold, eternal.” Such largeness of heart and 
breadth of vision bespeak only great minds, 
which have been likened by Rolland himself to 
mountain peaks. To t|uotc bis own w'ords, 
“Great souls are like mountain peaks. Storms 
lash them ; clouds envelop them ; but on the peaks 
we breathe more freely than elsewhere. In that 
pure atmosphere, the wounds of the heart are 
clcajised; and when the cloud banks part, we 
gain a view of all mankind.” Such was the case 
with Tagore and Romain Rolland loo. That is 
why they both desired to “preserve truth and 
peace” wdlhin themselves in a world lashed by 
the storm of blind fury, hatred, violence, and 
falsehood. 



4. PRACTICAL PROBLEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

INDIA : ADMISSIONS 

By A. LAKSHMANA RAO 


To many institutions of Higher Education in 
India, selection and admission of students is no 
problem at all. They improvise, year after year, 
an ‘on the spot’ pioc<‘dure determined to a large 
extent by the whims of the aulliorilies and to 
somtk extent by the changing politics and [julicies 
(if the Slate Government or administration at 
district Icvi'ls. Considerable c|uutas are fixed by 
or on the advice of the Government for the 
members of the Scheduled Ga.''tes and Hackw'ard 
(Classes and Tribes, and standards of criteria in 
tht'ir case havi- inevitably to be reduced in order 
to enable a s^l^fiei^nt number of them to gain 
admission. \'i’ilh respc(;l to other eatcgoiies and 
classes, IK) doubt, the criteiion of “merit’ 
generally is followed, though that word itself is 
so elusive as to mean differently to different 
people, and to the same people differently 
at dilferent times. The word is, therefore, 
(onvenienlly left vague and undefined and is 
used more or less as an all-inclusive term. 
It may mean, fur instance, the candidate’.s schol¬ 
astic record and attainments, or his high socio¬ 
economic status, or simply a ‘"ehil” from a 
Cabinet Mini.sler or .some V.I.I’. of an elevated 
rank recommending the applicant for admission 
to a parlic ular course. The last mentioned is, of 
course, the most widely u;c(l and considered the 
surest criterion for judging “intiinsie” merit, and, 
in such cases where this criterion operates, 
all other criteria jiale into insignificance and may 
even count for nothing. Criteria being so various, 
inconsistent and unscientific, and merit not 
understood at all or grossly nii.sunder.stood, one 
can hardly expect the practical application of 
criteria for selection and admission to be any more 
methodical, consistent or scientific. 

Thousands of raw students are entering 
hundreds of educational instituti )ns every year 
throughout India, and large numbers are leaving 
them after graduation; did it occur to any educa¬ 
tionist at any lime that it might be profitable to 
have an exact count of these numbers and syste¬ 
matic classification of them under certain heads, 


—for instance on the basis of age, sex, socio¬ 
economic status, field of specialisation, and so 
on? Statislical data of that kind will yield a lot 
of information from which one can draw unerr¬ 
ing concluhions on whiili the college administra- 
lion could even base their long-term educational 
policies. In llie U.5.A. enrolment data at both 
national and sub-national levels are obtained from 
many sources—annual surveys, and the Division 
of Stalistifs and Research Services o f the U.S„ 
Odice of Education and the like. Such statistical 
data, together with altitudinal surveys, would tell 
us a great (hal about the proportional disliibution 
of students in Colleges and Lniversities in the 
fields of Humanities, Physical, Biological and 
Social Sciences, and professional subjects like 
Medicine, Engineering, etc., and would inform 
us on the changing altitudinal trends year to y^ear. 
Regional differenees, differences by .sex. and 
soeio-cconoinie (lass could al.so he investigated 
from the annual figures. The survey information 
would also reveal the criteria and procedures 
adopted by authorities in the selection and admis¬ 
sion of students into the respective fields of 
study and whether there was any rationale in 
such procc'dures, and whether the results have 
validale,d and justified them. If the final products 
are found to be of a very poor calibre, and the 
follow-U]) studies reveal that they are inefficient, 
one conlil reasonably conclude that there is some- 
thing wjong somewhere in the working of the 
educational ‘workshop’ and ‘machinery’ itself. 

Educational institutions in India of the older 
generation produced scores of giants among men 
in almost every field, in arts as well as in 
sciences; besides, the general standards of educa¬ 
tion, then, were much higher. But in the present 
age, Universities and Colleges not only are not 
able to produce men of live stature of Radha- 
krishnan, Raman or Ramanujam, but also their 
standards are very much poorer. We should ack 
the question—if we are honest to ourselves— 

why was it that the erstwhile temples of learn -1 
ing have now touched such a degr%dingly all- 
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time Irnv in tlieir standards? Was it that the ‘race’ 
had di\^('ii(‘ialed aiul hremne poorer in inlelligciicc 
and eapai ity ? The answer is: decidedly not; 
there has never been, in India, any dearth of 
inlellignenee and capacity—there is only paucity 
of jnoper ‘machinery’ fur ulilising them, and 
juoveiiv of the rigiit kimi of l('adt*rship. There 
is ignorance, picjiidiie. and inaction in the place 
of knowledge, wisdom and dyiiainie action. iMcn 
at the lo|>. and leaders from top to bollom. an; 
so much preoccupietl with and sleej)ed in politics 
that they have little lime to bestow’ their atten¬ 
tion on anything el.:.e. Polities certainly breeds 
politics, not education. 

What -shall we do then to be saved from 
the ultimate doom ? iVIy answer is that we should 
pause for a while befoie advancing any further, 
correct all the loopholes in the educational 
‘niachiTicrv’, ami then put in the right hands to 
work it melhodierdly and sy.stematically. If we 
do that, we need not bother about standards, for, 
is it not a.xioinatic that juoduction standards 
will be low as long as the machinery is dcfecli\e, 
and will automatically ri.se when the inaehinery 
is worked after being replaced or set right ? 

1’he (juejtion IxTctre u.s. then, in this : how 
are we going to set right our educational machi¬ 
nery ? First and foremost consideration is pro¬ 
per selection and admission of students. What 
are the criteria we ha\e to adopt for this ? J here 
can he no questi<m that Ability .should he the 
all-important erileiion. It .should be borne in 
mind, however, that eligibility is not the same 
thing as Ability. JTiough all ‘ahles’ may he 
eligible, it docs not follow that all eligihjca must 
Ive aide. .Stricter standards must he enfoned to 
determine ability than the mere satisfaction of 
the so-railed minimum re<iuirpnienls, One eaimot 
gauge the applicant's ability by merely looking 
at his seholastie record ; that is only part of the 
pietuie. More important is the consideration 
whether the prospective student has the intellec¬ 
tual eajiacily to jmrsue the higher cour.se and 
whether he has tlie interest, aptitude and drive 
to make a sustained effort. When he ha.s none of 
these, mere scholastic achievement at a lower 
level will not automatically qualify him for ad- 
ini.ssion. Proper seleelifin and jilaeement of stii- 
danls in the several courses of study in a College 
situation i.s as impoitant as it is in the case of 
the placement of employees on jobs in an indus¬ 
trial situatiym. The policy of the selection- 


admission followed in Indian colleges has been 
“any one for any course, given certain standard 
of pa.st siholastic record in that course”, irres- 
jiective of all otlier factors. Most of the ills of 
the student life and career--maladju.stmcnt8, 
frustrations, and the consequent indiscipline— 
could he directly or indirectly attributed to this 
slHur-sighlcd policy. Not aptitude, interest and 
capacity hut certain “prestige” motives that are 
impelling many of oiir young men to rush for 
adnii.-sion into rerlain “privileged”, courses like 
medicine, engineering, lc;clinology, and it is 
again pre.slige that foiecs (hem to continue in 
those courses and complete them ! They neither 
have love for their profe.ssion nor loyality to it ! 
They live only to mint and amass moneys q^nd 
more money ! Aloney comes, of rourse, in other 
ways than by w'orlh ! What is true of medicine, 
engineering and Ie(.linologif's, is equally Iriio of 
many other fii'liN. . . . e.xcept peihaps politics ! 
Any fool secin.s to thri\c in jiolilies now-a-days ! 

Higher education in India, e.spi'cially in the 
List deeadi' (pr Iwo. luid mi-eralvlv failed. It did 
not hel]) at all in the healthy growth of the in¬ 
dividual and liis whole personality. The.re is little 
rcali-sitipm that [lerspinalily is not mere intellect 
but abo cluiiaclcr : neglect of this fact has led 
to an enormous mu-pluoom growth of truncated 
pcT.-onalities. In our ediiealional systems the 
main cinplia.si.s h.i.s always been on the intellcrt 
asfpert ahpiie, the character or motivational 
a-p-pei I lieing alino.st completely igenored. Nf)t only 
was it ignoreil, but w'as also, though not directly, 
di.scredifed. Teachers are ap])ointed solely on the 
basis of their aeadeinic qualifications ; their 
cliaracier and personality traits connled for 
iioihing and were rarely ever c<uisidered. Not 
infrequently, ihiw are found to he men with 
little interest and drive, and also wanting in 
integrity, lionesty and sincerity. Not a few among 
them, again, are full of rasle, class and political 
prejudices. It is a well-known fact that any 
person stricken w’ilh small pox or any contagious 
disease should at once he isolated lest he might 
infect people who come into contact with him. 
But I wonder what communicable disease is more 
dangerous and worse than a corrupt and an un¬ 
balanced mind, which doubtless characterises 
many of the teachers in our Universities and 
Colleges. Unscrupulousness, utter selfishness, dis¬ 
honesty, hypocrisy and lack of integrity are 
traits so common among college teachers novr-e> 
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days that those qualities are considered as not 
only “Virtues,” but signs of strength. Anyone 
lacking in those virtues is a weakling not fit to 
survive in’ this struggle for existence! Yet, 
education enjoins on the teachers that they 
should set an example to students ! It is very 
doubtful that the teachers of this generation are 
setting any example to me students even in in¬ 
tellectual virtues ; it is certain, however, that 
they are taken as models by their students for 
their “Princely” virtues of the most abominable 
Machcavallian char^ielcr ! Were not teachers of 
today but students of yesterday ? With little or 
nef training, and nil experience, they are suddenly 
called upon to shoulder the heaviest of all res- 
^oiwjbilities, that of teaching college classes. No 
wonder, the jouthful college teachers of today 
are a more indiscipliried lot—not so apparently 
pehraps—than even the student body. More often 
it is the teachers who communicate the infection 
to the .sfinlenls - lliough not consciously or deli¬ 
berately— and the poison spreads ail over ! 

(loining back to the burden of my song : 
how to cher-k this rot 'i First things are always 
first to be eonsidfjTed. L(;t strict and systematic 
}>ro(('duies be adopted in the selection and ad¬ 
mission of stuilents to the various courses. It is 
our firm bcli( f that not only ‘intellective’ but also 
‘nf)n-intelleetive’ predictors must be used in 
evaluating the applicant's ability. The intellec¬ 
tive predielors are. of course, the scholastic re¬ 
cord at the undergraduate and high school level, 
and in arldition some a])titude tests which must 
he devised by the faculties for each subject and 
administered. In the LI.S.A., they use standard 
tests ; somehow 1 am allergic to the idea of 
standardisation and mechanisation—dehuman¬ 
isation, as it were!—-of tests. I do not believe 
tests could be made, like malhonmtical scales, so 
rigid, inflexible and uniformly applicable. But I 
have no doubt in my mind, whatsoever, that be¬ 
sides the scholastic record, some means must 


be used to have a ‘measure’ of the applicanl’i: 
aptitude and interest in the subject in which kiS',' 
desires admission. Sometimes an oral or a writ*' 
ten test, and a brief interview will serve the puiV^; 
pose niost effectively. ‘Non-inlellcclive’ factotti 
mean personality, character and other motiva*;^ 
tional trails, drive, attitudes and values. Predic* 
tors for these qualities are hard to devise 
nevertheless we cannot minimise their impor*,' 
tance. It is these qualities which help the growth,: j 
and development of the intellect in the right ^ 
direction by selling before llie individual proper ' 
goals, short-run. as well as long-run. A student 
without the right personality and character 18 
Tike a boat without a sail and the rudder. He 
lacks the power to resist temptations and baser < 
impulses, and will fall an easy prey to the evil ' 
influences around him which are ever ready to- 
pounce on him and tear him to pieces. ' 

In the U.S.A., evidence of ability of the 
student to ])ursue higher studies is evaluated in 
many ways. Harvard University, for example, 
takes into account the a])plicant’s undergraduate 
record, his work in the subject in which he , 
wishes to continue his graduate .studies, confi* ' 
dential letters of recommendation submitted in' 
support of the application for admission, spe¬ 
cially those from the teachers who have ins¬ 
tructed him in the subject, information obtained', 
from interviews, mem))crship in honorary socie-' 
tics, distinctions and honours with which his- 
undergraduate degree w'as awarded ; extra-curri¬ 
cular activities ; and practical experience in bis 
proposed subject, where relevant. Other Univer- 
•sities,* with minor differences,—some u.se intelli* 
gence, aptitude aud achievement tests—follow 

the same systematic procedures. If the Univejr-' 
sities in the U.S.A. have been able consistently 
to maintain and uphold high .standards and 
traditions it owes, not a little, to this strict 
adherence to procedures more than to anything 
else. 


IINDIAN FARMS' PACKAGE PROGRAMME BACKS DEFENCE 

PREPAREDNESS 


Two years ago the Government of 
India took the seemingly unusual step of 
undertaking to “enrich,” agriculturally, 
seven districts in the country already richly 
endowed with Nature's bounties. 
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A SlialiiiLad laniicr, with his I'arm Plan, 
htamling in Ins rich paddy field. 


Tanjei'c and West Godavari in the South, 
Shahabad in Bihar, Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh, Aligarh in ITttar Pradesh, Pali in 
Rajasthan and Ludhiana in Pujab were 
well-known as granaries catering to the 
needs of their own and neighbouring 
‘States. Thgse were selected for “Package” 
treatment. 


Why were prosperous districts chosen ? 
The reason is simple—to “maximise ’ agri¬ 
cultural production by rngking available to 
farmers all their requirements and supplies 
and services at the right time and in ade¬ 
quate quantities. 

The starting point of the Package 
Programme, short for Intensive Apricullural 
District Programme, was the Production 
Plan drawn up in consultation with the 
cultivator him.;e]f. This took note of the 
increase in production that was feasible on 
the iridiviilual farmer’s land and the 
quantity of fertilizers, improved st'ods, green 
■manure, insecticides required to achieve, it; 
also, the amount of financial credit needed. 
After local scrutiny, the ci'edit, partly in 
kind and partly in cash, was advanced by 
the Central Co-operative Bank. 

Allowing for individual initiative, every 
effort was made by the extension staff to 
persuade the farmers to lend their land to 
“Package” treatment. Composite demon¬ 
strations were laid out in all the seven dis- 
trics on a larger scale. 



Alpod ihrcsliers with “package” cultivators 
in the district of Aligarh. 







pAtacAce momuMe 
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The Programme, launched in collabora¬ 
tion with the Ford Foundation envisages a 
fifty to sixty per cent rise in production 
in the selected disricts by the end of the 
Third Pkn as against a 31.5 per cent 
additional output for the country as a 
whole. Striking incrca.ses in production 
have been achieved on demonstration 
plots in some districts. In Shahabad, the 
percentage increase rose from 49 to 244 
while in West Godavari the additional out¬ 
put was 8‘3%. 

Out of the ultimate target of 140 blocks 
in the seven districts, 115 blocks have already 
switched over to the Programme. The culti- 
^vated area has increased sevenfold from 
‘approximately 3 lakhs acres in 1960-61 to 
over 22 lakhs acres now. Experts estimate 
that fertilizers and manures add 30 to 50% 
to the present production and improved 
seeds contribute another 5 to 15'('. Consider¬ 
able expansion in fertilizer demand has 
taken place in the Pacicage districts. Within 
a year from 1960-61 nitrogenous fertilziers 
consumption, in terms of ammonium sul¬ 
phate, rose from 54,000 tons to 90,000 tons 
and phosphatic fertilizers fiom 19,500 tons 
to 42,000 tons. 

Encouraged by this success, the Centre 
has extended the Package Programme to 
Mandya (Mysore); IMlgJiat and Alleppey 
(Kerala); Samblpur (Orissa) and Surat 
(Gujarat) from tlie Kharif season of 1962. 
Burdwan district (West Bengal) launched 
the Programme from the current Rabi, 
season. Two other districts, Bhandara 
(Maharashtra) and Cachar (Assam) and six 
blocks in Jammu and Kashmir will enter 
the “operational” phase from thhe Kharif 
of next year. 

The warm-hearted response of “the little 
man behind the plough” from Tanjore to 
Ludhiana bears out the success of the 
Programme. In the first year of the Project 
itself, in Kivalur, Tanjore, Panchayat Union 
Chairman Shanmugha Sundaram reported 
a 10% increase in foodgrain production. 
He himself secured the first prize in the 
State Crop Competition with his 8,430- 
pound crop of paddy in an acre. 


Jairam Tiwari of Bishanpuni in 
bad, Bihar, has a similar story to narrate/' 
He harvested 26 maunds of paddy as against/ 
16 maunds a year earlier, and 300 maundav! 
of potatoes as against 100 maunds yield(s4^ 
earlier. 

Further west, Bhoop Singh, a sturd^* 
scion of the soil from village Chauma 
Alighar, is almost ecstatic in his praise 
the “Package” deal. “I have been able td’;| 
produce 37 maunds of maize per acre 
against the usual 17 maunds,” he s&ysi^ 
He has grown American cotton, too-^'a'/i 
bumper crop, the plants loaded with heavy 
balls breaking out into snowy Huffy coltoiiir'; 
“Maize and cotton, these will enable me to-;, 
earn a net profit of Rs. 4,000 this year,”'" 
Bhoop Singh says. 



Bumper harvest in the “package” district 
of West Godavari. 


It is not smooth sailing, however, at? 
all stages. Rajagopalan from KuttalaStiJ 
Block in Tanjore reports co-ryots tried tib,, 
to dis.suade him from taking the Extension; 
Officer’s advice and growing a new variety!' 
of paddy. Neighbours remarked “We told 
you so” when the new crop did not look sob 
good in the beginning. Later the new variety, 
more than made up and grew faster before 
the flowering stage. With a converet’s teal, 
the co-ryots came to Rajagopalan’s theshing' 
'floor for the new paddy seed. • 
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Operations in progress in the “package” 
district of Ludhiana. 


Tho present emergency has acted as a As a revitalising force I.A.D.P. has many 
spurt to^ the activities in the “Package” facets. It has for instance, lent substance 
areas, farmers there have already put in to the long time cry of “The Educated—Back 
their “extra” effort bringing under the to the Land”. It tends to make agriculture 
plough every available bit of land. They as attractive as other vocations. A case in 
are fully aware that the emergency has point is that of two of the three sons of 
transformed the realisation of targets from Kishan Singh, last year’s winner of the 
a desirable objective into a “must”. The first prize in the Punjab State Cron Compe- 
words “All of us here realise that it is our tition. Graduates of the Punjab Univorsily, 
duty to work hard and produce more, so these young men have taken to scientific 
that our country is not short of food at this modern agriculture in their home village 
critical juncture,” often heard in these dis- Jandiali. 
tricts, echo this sentiment. 




MODERN REVIEW FIFTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


Transvaal Indians 

We Asiatics are too apt to practice the 
policy of ‘live and let live.’ It will be long, 
perhaps, before we realise instinctively 
that a man owes a duty to the place and 
the community where he dwells, which 
can only be fulfilled by the exercise of 
full^ political powers and responsibilities. 
We are contented simply to let alone. To 
live in peace is, we imagine, the same thing 
as* td be free. But the difference is writ 
large, for all of us to understand, in the 
humiliating dispute that has arisen in 
South Africa. If our people there had long 
ago demanded and insisted upon full citi¬ 
zenship, if they had voiced loud and vigo¬ 
rous opinions on every question that con¬ 
cerned the public interest, it is very difficult 
to see how their bullyipg fellow-citizens 
could have ventured to combine, for the 
overt purpose of chivvying them out of the 
Colony as mere intruders and interlopers. 
They do not venture to propose such a 
course with regard to Danes or Norwegians, 
or Swiss, though these ai'e not members of 
races that form powerful factors in the 
concert of Europe. No Danes, Norwegians 
and Swiss become organic parts of the 
democracy of the Transvaal, immediately 
on their arrival in the colony. They never 
forget that a man, being a political animal, 
has a political duty, must play a political 
part, must breathe the air of responsibility, 
and must stand prepared with his own 
right arm to protect his women and his 
home, conscious of himself as a free man 
among free men. On these terms a man can 
walk free, even amongst a foreign people. 

However woefully defective as we 
Asiatics may be, in the political sense, we 
make up for this by an added sensitiveness 
in racial matters. And our racial sensitiveness 

has been invaded in the TransvaaLi. 

The Hindu, the Arab the Chinese and the 
Persian, with all our traditions and all our 
prtde, are not good enough for a place in a 
common-wealth' of persons whose ancestors 


ran about in the forests, painted blue, at 
time when our forefathers were creatiftjg 
systems of philosophy, building the empir^ 
that have made the world as we know ii 
to-day ! At last the blood of the Transvaa| 
Indians is up. They have received an insulf 
that they understand. They are denied the 
one right that they appreciate—^the right of 
peace and social courtesy. They prepare for 
struggle.. 

The idea of retaliation at last occurs to 
Indians of South Africa. There is just one 
direction in which an active policy might 
be fruitful. Could the supply of India© 
labour to -the mines of South Africa be 
stopped ? By all means, this ought to be' 
done, not only for the sake of the Transvaal 
Indians, but for the sake of the poor labour¬ 
ers themselves. It is rather interesting to 
see the self-satisfaction of modern peoples’ 
over the supposed abolition of slavery. One 
would like to cross-examine a few of their, 
leader,s as to the difference between the 
slavery of the Confederate States of America 
before the War, and the coolie system in 
the British empire to-day. On which side 
will the balance of morality incline 

As to the future of the arrogant and 
unjust colnoy that has striven so consistently 
to cast them forth, what shall we say ? Are 
gpld and diamonds any substitute for spiri¬ 
tuality and human kindness, and higher 
civilization ? A more terrible curse could 
not be pronounced on South Africa than. 
that she may have to Ue on the bed that 
she herself has made. 

(“Modern Review,” January, 1910). 

The New Press Act 

The administration of the new Press 
Act has now reached Calcutta. The 
nationalist organs knojvs as the Dharma and 
Karnutyogin and an ob.scure printing press 
in the business quarters of the city, ha^ 
been the first objects of administrative 
energy. The Bengali paper has been 
broken up by the refusal of or it% managers 
to pay the deposit of Rs. 2,000 which was 
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demanded. The fate of the Karmayogin, 
however, as an English publication, will 
depend on the results of a trial, on a charge 
of sedition, with regard to a definite article 
printed last Christmas day. Other prosecu- 
tion.s are rumoured as pending. 

In London the Indian Civil Rights Com¬ 
mittee have addressed a strong carefully 
worded protest to the Secretary of Slate, 
pointing out that legislation of this descrip¬ 
tion ought at most to be of a strictly tempo¬ 
rary character and should bear its temporary 
character on its face. The same question 
W'as brought forward in the Viceregal 
Council at Calcutta by Mr. Gokhale, in the 
debate which attended the introduction of 
the Bill. 

For our own part, the point that strikes 
us as all important, is the spirit of slales- 
manship and self-restraint with which a 
law like this is put into force. Supposing 
that an emergency-measure seems, for one 
reason or another, overwhelmingly desira¬ 
ble, is it in the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment to point its new cannon at every 
mosquito ? Is it wiser to show the 
world that even when armed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers it can be trusted to 
practice justice and moderation, or that it 
will lake advantage of its position to the 
utmost for the suppression of all who differ 

from it, ill whatever degree ?-But laying 

these aside, and basing the enquiry on mere 
expediency, can there be any doubt as to 
the answer ? 

It is a well known fact, observed m 
many sciences, that a force of aggression 
always ends in creating an equal force of 
resistance. We impart our own strength In 
the man we fight. A gibe by Pope is all that 
remains, to preserve to posterity the name 
of a certain English Poet laureate. But this 
is a law which should be the special case 
of legislators to avoid. Even today, it is the 
restlessness and ubiquitous attentions of the 
police that give point and edge to each 
chance, so that our youths take fire, from 
sentences that were truisms and platitudes 
to our fathers. They would be wise if they 
could recognize this and cease to pursue the 
frank and manly critic down the steep path 
at whose bottom he may become the mani¬ 
pulator oi a secret press. 


Self-Education 

<> 

We have to educate ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a people. We have come 
to understand that the revolutionary cycle is 
concerned, no longer for us, with the family, 
but with the nation, the civic life and the 
national ideal. Taking the culture of the 
family as it stands, we must be i>repared to 
turn our backs altogether upon it, sacrifice ilrj 
sweetness and abandon its ties if need be, for 
the service of those larger and more potent 
unities whose voices now call us. How many 
of us are willing to yield one member of 
our home-circle to the task of national 
education ? A man’s life to become that ot 
one without a home ? A woman’s life to be 
that of school-mother to village children ? 
Only by such methods and such sacrilices, 
can the problem be worked out. 

But there is also our individual education 
to be achieved. We have to pa.ss from one 
form of consciousness to another. A nation 
has to do this. Mighty births demand gigantic 
heroes. The seat of the struggle is the indi¬ 
vidual soul. Here we must understand that 
all the subjects learnt in School or College 
are only means of education, weapons, tools, 
elements. The end of culture, self-develop¬ 
ment, is arrived at by the thought-habits 
which we follow, with the aid and enlighten¬ 
ment of all these means. It is absorption in 
the problems of science, scientific curiosity, 
scientific interest, scientific saturation, that 
makes a man of science. At the same time, 
all these alone, unless he has also the means 
of knowing all that has been discovered by 
others—will not suffice of themselves to 
qualify him. But when he has mastered what 
is known, it is the energy of his own 
thought and observation working in adA^ce 
of the accumulations of others that can 
alone make him competent to add to human 
knowledge. It is not what he learnt, but the 
use to which he puts what he has learnt, 
that really makes him efficient. 

In the same way, it will be a constant 
putting of the country first that will make 
a man an effective nationalist. History, 
Geography and Science are only his mental 
tools or furnishings. Without these forms of 
training he cannot do. Yet they are only the 
beginning. The idea of India must become a 
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mode of thought, a sort of mental atmos¬ 
phere, breathed in an out with every 
movement. India must be the motive of 
every deci.sion, in preference to our peronal 
happiness. The good of India must be the 
goal of our each act, each effort, great or 
small. Education requires first the many 
influences, than the one. We have a hundred 
school masters, but only a single guru. Both 
stages are necessary. Men who are not accus¬ 
tomed to the universalising atmosphere of 
a single dominant thought, cannot hold 
their own in the world as educated men, no 
matter what schooling they have had. It is 
•this which stamps most minds—Europeans 
to the full as much as Indian—as those of 
school boys. A man must have .some cause 
to which he is devoted. Ho must catdi the 
Outtering of the banner above hijn with 
every turn of his head. Absolute self- 
surrender to sonaething greater than ourself 
is essential to fulness of cultuie. Even a 
glorified self-interest, as in the case of the 
late Cecil Rjiodes for imstance, a,s well a.s 
others who might be names, may by the 
unity of thought which it induces, create an 
illii.sive appearance of culture. Thi.s is really, 
however, spurious. Culture, like other human 
products, is above all, moral, and demands 
consecration and self-effacement. The 
ancient Indian mode of training is full of 
the means of the realisation of this. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to dilate on the 
process. Only by following it, however, 
we may rest assured, only by accomplish¬ 
ing in our persons the transition from 
individual to national, can we so transform 
our country, that it shall appear in the eyes 
of the world as a nation of competent and 
cultivated men, adequate to the considera¬ 
tion of the problems of the age, and not as a 
crowd of ignorant rustics, possessed by 
quaint terrors and still more fantastic hopes. 
No one may care to help us to this, but when 
we have helped ourselselves, all alike must 
render their respect. 

(The Modem Review, August, 1910) 

Indian Budget Debate 

According to custom the usual formality 
of a debate on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons was gone through last 


month. From Reuter’s summary it woul^f 
seem to have been a tamer and less infor^f 
ming affair than even its predecessors^! 
inspite of the relieving feature of a largeirj. 
attendance of members and the moving of, tt’i! 
resolution condemning repressive legislating^! 
in India. ... In the course of his speech 
Edwin Montagu, the Under-Secretary fo»j; 
India, “dwelt on the complexity of political^< 
questions in India. The present probleiw.!|’ 
was to yoke a comple.x responsible systena-' '^ 
ol CJovernment to the democratic system 
Great Britain which yearly shows more and ' 
more determination to undertake the res- , 
ponsibilities falling upon it.” 

That the British democracy takes an 
increasing interest in India is a good omen 
for both England and India. One, however, 
feels an irresistible desire to know to whom 
at present the Government of India is 
“responsible.” Responsibility implies control. 
The Government is not respon.siblc to the 
jieople of India either theoretically or prac- 
tjcally. It is theoretically controlled by 
PaiTiamcnt, but in practice this control is. 
Jiot and cannot be exercised .... 

.... In this miserable world of ours 
what one party calls liberty another calls 
license, what one parly calls effective' 
criticism another calls sedition, what one 
party calls popular protection to industries, 
another calls incitement to race-hatred, what 
one calls mi.schievous reaction another calls 
reform, and so forth. Great Britain claims 
that she has taught us to value free speech, 
a free* press and representative institutions. 

Is thei e in India “the right scope and oppor¬ 
tunity to act and think” according to that 
education ? 

(The Modern Review, August, 1910) 

A “Lingua Franca” for India 

The question of a lingua franca for 
India has been discussed off and on fof 
some years past. It would certainly be a 
great advantage, if there were one language 
understood and spokdn all over India . .. 

Some English-knowing Indians think 
that English is already that language, 4t 
least it ought to be. But it is forgotten that 
after 150 years of British rule in India, out* 
of a popultaion of 293,414,906 persons, only 
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1,125,231 are literate in English. Deducting 
from this figure the 256,707 Europeans, 
Armenians and Eurasians living in India, 
we get 868,524 Indians as literate in English. 
Not quite one million out or three hundred 
millions ! And of these 9 lakhs the number 
of those who can express their needs or 
ideas in English with tolerable clearness and 
accuracy, must be very much smaller. So 
English cannot be our lingua franca, for at 
least a few centuries to come, by which 
time many unexpected things might happen. 

The deepest and most .sincere utterance 
of a people cannot but be in their mother- 
tongue. Next to the mother-tongue, one 
which is closely allied in origin, genius and 
spirit is to be preferred. A people accepting 
a foreign language as their common langu¬ 
age cannot but become shallow in their 
character and devoid of originality. They 
cannot give to the world what God intended 
them to give. 

For all these reasons English canno; 
become the common language of India. But 
all the same we have to learn English for 
three reasons, (1) political, (2) commercial, 
(3) educational. 

(1) No such change in the political 
condition of India as would make the learn¬ 
ing of English politically unnecessary, is 
within sight. So no Indan language can, 
politically speaking, lake the place oi 
English. 

(2) For commercial transactions with 
countries outside India, no Indian language 
is of use. English is probably the ‘ most 
widely used business language of the world. 

(3) The world's store of knowledge is 
not accessible to us through any Indian 
language. English, which we have to learn 
for other reasons, is our gateway to the 
world’s knowledge too. 

For these reasons it is desirable to 
learn English. 

But as the majority or Indians do not 
or need not use English for political or 
commercial purposes, if they could acquire 
suffficient knowledge xhroui^ the medium 
of any Indian tongue, and could also ex- 
chcinge their ideas with other Indians 
through that tongue, that language would 
•stand the best chance of becoming the 
lingtia franba of India. But at present no 


Indian vernacular satisfies these two condi¬ 
tions. Hindi in some form or other is the 
niost widely spoken vernacular, but it is, 
far from being understood throughout India. 
Bengalee comes next in order as regards the 
number of those who speak or understand 
it. On the other hand Bengalee is certainly 
richer than Hindi in its literature and pro¬ 
bably I’icher in that respect than any other 
vernacular. It is also simple in its grammer 
and easy to learn. For these reasons, if any 
non-Bengalee Indian wishes to learn a verna¬ 
cular other than his own, Bengalee would 
give him a better and a quicker return for 
his lime and energy than any other provin¬ 
cial vernacular. 'That more Bengalee books 
have been translated into other varnaculars 
than books in any of the latter is a proof of 
the superiority of modern Bengalee litera¬ 
ture. 

Lot us run a friendly race, however, and 
the next Iwentyfive or fifty years may see 
some other vernacular outstripping all the 
re.st. I’he Indian of the future will most 
probably be a bi-linguist. If so, what will 
he his second language ? 

Or he may even be a tri-limguist. What 
then will be his second and third languages? 

V/e do not think any of the highly 
developed literary languages of India will *■ 
bo extinct within any measurable distance 
of time. The lingua franca if ever there be 
one, will be an additional acquisition, it will 
not oust these vernaculars. 

(The Modern Review, August, 1910) 

India, Lord Morley and Lord Minto 

Writing on Lord Morley’s India admi-j 
nistration, the Daily News of London says: 

“The Indian Councils Act with its very 
considerable foundations for reform was 
unpalatable enough to the bureaucratic 
school and the bureaucracy on the 
spot have done what they can to divert 
and prevert its carrying out. The liberal 
school, on the other hand, cannot but regret 
very sincerely his sanction of the deporta¬ 
tions and, no less, perhaps, his sanction of 
that very complete scheme of coercion which 
is now being carried out by the Government 
of India, and under which freedom of the 
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press, freedom of speech, right of public 
meetings, and the right of combination have 
completely disappeared.” • 

If, as the Daily News says, “freedom of 
the press,. freedom of speech, the right of 
public meeting” “have completely dis¬ 
appeared” from India or, to avoid any 
possible unconscious exaggeration, let us say 
disappered to a very gieat extent, in what 
light are we to take the newspaper estimates 
and eulogies of the Morley-Minto regime 
that we have been reading in the papers in 
India ? What are we to think of the adula¬ 
tory farewell addresses which have been 
he^ed upon Lord Minto ? 

• The exponents, in the press, of the 
Physical Force Extremists are now defunct 
. *.. The organs of the academic Extrcmi.sts 
have also disappeared: a more liberal 
administration than the Anglo-Indian bure¬ 
aucracy would have tolerated them. Re¬ 
pressive legislation has made the advanced 
wing of the Moderate party sing very small. 
The moderately Moderate papers still indulge 
in prayers lor the removal of grievances in 
the guide of criticism. The extremely mode¬ 
rate journalists alone dare to lay bare their 
hearts,—hearts on which the surgeon may 
find on a post-mortem examination tin, 
facsimile of the adored feet of Lord Morley 
and Minto as, to conipare things profane to 
things .sacred, the holy name of Rama was 
found on the heart of the monkey-general 
lianuman or, rather, as the breast of the 
God Vishnu bears the fool-print of the sage- 
Bhrigu. 

So, taking the most charitable view of 
the case, we may say that it is only one 
side of the shield that has been presented 
to us. The other side has still to be presented 
to us. But who will present it to us ? 

It has been said that the repression- 
cum-conciliation policy has been a great 
success. Time will show. And much depends, 
too, on the meaning of the word success. 
We, who have had the privilege, the honour 
and the pleasure (we hope this is the correct 
phrase) to live under the progressive and 
benign rule of Lords Morley and Minto, 
cannot properly judge of its quaUty. 
Whether real success has been attained or 
not, silence is the sign of contentment or of 
fright. One party says “we have been con- 
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ciliated” it cannot be known with what 
sincerity or intelligence. And there is no 
other full articulate party .... As the 
fame of the Morley-Minto regime rests 
principally on the “Reform Scheme,” our 
remarks will be directed principally to 
the measure. The consideration of any 
human action, to be complete, must include 
both the motive and the deed. But we must 
not discuss the motives of Lord Morley or 
of the men on the spot. We shall neither 
take it for granted that their motive was 
absolutely above reproach nor that they 
w'ere bad. The first point to be considered 
is, does the Indian Councils Act with the 
Regulations more than outweigh “that 
very complete scheme of coercion which is 
now being carried out by the Government 
of India and under which freedom of tne 
press, freedom of speech and the right of 
public meeting and the right of combina¬ 
tion have completely disappeared ?” (What 
of these the people still enjoy, they enjoy 
by sufferance of the Executive and the 
Police and not by virtue of unassailable 
legal right). Our deliberate opinion is that 
it does not. The repressive measures have 
deprived us of more valuable and a greater 
number of elements of a free and progres¬ 
sive civic life than the Indian Councils Act 
has supplied us with. And this they have 
done unnecessarily too. 

The second point is has the “Reform 
Scheme” given us an embryonic form (lor 
a full-lledgcd one we must not, it seems, 
even dream of having) of a representative 
Assembly with legislative and administrative 
functions, controlling the executive and 
dealing with all questions w'^hich arc limited 
in their scope to India—a representative 
assembly, that is to say, which will gradu¬ 
ally pave the way to a fully developed 
Parliamentary form of Government ?. 

The third point is, do the “Reforms” 
help or hinder the growth of an Indian 
nation, do they or do they not promote 
national solidarity ? The answer must go 
against the "Reforms.” 

The fourth point is, what have we gained 
by this Act ?—a theoretical admission th|it 
in the Provincial Councils there should be 
a non-official majority. We say theoretical 
because a considerable number q,f the non- * 
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official nieiTibers cannot but be of such a does not go so far. No patriotic Indian can 
type that their votes the officials are always endorse such a separatist proposal. Moslem 

sure of to gain their object.These are, or non-Moslem, whoever will agree to such 

as far as we can see, the chief gains. a proposal, will be acting the part of an 

The fifth point is what harm and wrong enemy to his own community as well as to 
has the Act done us ? (1) These Reforms the country at large. It is far better that for 
will prevent even the consideration of any some years a community should go unrepre- 
real reform for years to come. (2) Against sented owing to its educational backward- 
the practice and principle of representation ness or other cause, than that it should 
recognised in the most politically advanced obtain representation at the sacrifice of the 
countries, the Reform Scheme introduces prospects of ultimate national solidarity and 
the retrograde, reactionary and mischievous principle of election of the fittest, 

principle of representation by classes and Again it is not true that on the whole 
religious sects. . . . (3) The Scheme creates Mussalmans have not a fair I'epresentation 
a favoured cla.ss and humiliates all non- bodies. In some provinces it is 

Mussalmans by relegating them to the ‘n some (in the United Provinces for 
position of an unimportant class who were instance) they have more than their fair 
conquered at first by the Mahommedans share, in some they are inadequately fepio- 
and then by the British, but who never •’’Cnted,—of course in every case on the basis 
had any political or other greatness to boast of numerical .strength. It would be best for 
of ... . (4) It falsifies histoi-y (5) It gives the Mussalmans, under these circumstances, to 
right to vote to very poorly qualified Mussal- try to gain their object by progress in educa- 
man, but denies the right to non-Mussal- tion, capacity and non-sectarian public spirit 
mans possessed of very much higher qualifi- and patriotism than by following Mr. Amir 
cations and (6) it has driven a wedge be- Alt’s separatist policy. It w'ill not do to 
tween class and class, particularly, Hindus play into the hands of the opponents of 
and Mussalmans Indian nationalism. 

(The Modern Review, December, 1910). The Gaekwad of Baroda said in a recent 

.speech in London that the feelings between 
Sir Wiliiam Wedderbum’s Mission of Hindu and Moslem in India were not really 
Conciliation so strained as they were represented to be. 

This observation is perfectly true. Among 
Sir William Wedderburn’s mission to the educated people party feeling has been 
bring about better feelings between Hindus fomented by the separatist policy and among 
and Mussalmans has the .support of the Aga the uneducated, fanaticism, worked upon by 
Khan and Syed Amir Ali. The latter has designing men, produces “religious” riots, 
prepared a memorandum on the points on The normal relations between the two com- 
which, he thinks, both parties should agree, munities are not wanting in cordiality. We 
The last point mentioned by the Syed runs as ought not to allow any body, Hindu, Mussal- 
follows: ' man or Christian, however exalted his posi- 

‘As the Mussalmans are in a minority tion, to destroy cordiality of feeling among 
and are often unable to secure, in spite tor any reason whatsoever, 
all good will, adequate representation on this connection we quote below Mr. 

representative bodies, such as local and Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt’s letter written 
district boards and municipal corpora- o^ing to his absence from the farewell 
tions, recognition of their claims to com- banquet given to Sir W. Wedderburn in 
munal representation on a fair and London. It contains the soundest political 
equitable basis. advice to Indian Moslems. And as Mr.. 

Or in other words, there should be a Blunt is known to be one of their sincerest 
complete cleavage between Moslem and non- friends, we hope they will give it their 
Moslem from village unions up to the Vice- best consideration. 

regal Council. Even the Morley-Minto Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt wrote; Tt 
Reform Scheme with its open favouritism would have given me the greatest pleasure 
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to do honour in any from to Sir Wiliam 
Wedderburn, and especially bow that he is 
returning to India as President-elect of the 
National Congress. No Englishman, in 
my opinion, deserves so well of India, or 
has worked for her so persistently or so 
successfully. If I had been able to be pre¬ 
sent at your entertainment, I should have 
liked to have added my voice to those who 
seek to awaken the Mahommedan commu¬ 
nity of India to a sense of the necessity 
there is for them, if they would share the 
full advantages of*the coming self-govern- 
meijt of their country, to hold aloof no 
longer from the Congress movement, which 
has already obtained so much in the direc¬ 
tion of freedom from foreign domination, 
and which in the near future will certainly 
i>btain for India more. Their abstention 
twenty years ago may have been then ex¬ 
cusable in view, of the attitude of their 
fellow-Moslems in Turkey, Persia and Egypt 
who have all declared themselves in favour 
of free institutions; a persistence in that 
abstention can hardly be other than un¬ 
worthy and unwise.’ 

(The Modern Review, January 1911) 

Sir William Wedderburn’s Presidential 
Address 

The tone of Sir W. Wedderburn’s presi¬ 
dential address at the last Congress was 
unexceptionable. A few points in his 
speech, however, require some comments. 
He said that thg King-Emperor Edward’s 
promise of the “steady obliteration of race 
distinctions in making appointments to 
high office” has been given effect to by Lord 
Morley’s appointment of Indians to his own 
Council and to the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroy and the Local Governments. 
That these appointments have been made is 
true, and it is not necessary to underesti¬ 
mate their value. But the point is, whether 
of the total number of high appointments 
already existing or being continually creat¬ 
ed, the Indian share has remained the 
same, has increased, or has decreased ? 
Will any body in a position to do so call for 
or prepare a return ? We have misgivings 
on the subject. We find an uninterrupted 


stream of raw British graduates being 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service 
week after week, the only exception being, 
the appointment of Babu Rajendra NatE 
Sen to a Chair in the Sibpore Engineering 
College. 

Sir W. Wedderburn seems to think that, 
the Extremist propaganda and methods have 
produced nothing but crime and suffering.; 
which, of course, every sane man must 
condemn and deplore. But we think it is 
worth investigating whether the presence 
of the Extremists in the country did not 
give rise to or at least stimulate the desire, 
of the Government to rally the moderates 
(Lord Morley’s phrase) by reforms and- 
concessions. It would seem that though the 
Extremists have themselves suffered, their 
wickedness and excesses have obliged the 
Government to appreciate the worth of the 
Moderates hitherto pining away in the cold 
shade of neglect. Another indirect result has 
been a thorough discussion of what ought 
to be the political ideal of India. A third 
indirect result is the conviction produced 
even in the minds of the Extremists them¬ 
selves that they cannot make India indepen¬ 
dent by physical force .... We only want 
men to think on the subject. 

Sir William advocated the doing of 
Congress work by united effort. The three 
divisions of this work are, according to him : 
(1) Constructive work in India, educating 
and organizing public opinion; (2) Repre¬ 
sentations to the Government of India 
regarding proposed reforms ; and (3) Pro¬ 
paganda in England. . . . 

We are not blind to the fact that 
under present conditions, produced by the 
repressive laws regarding the press and 
public speaking and by the methods of the 
secret police, it has become very difficult 
and risky to do any political preaching 
among our countrymen. In England you are 
free to work on constitutional lines, so long 
as you can spend money to obtain the 
services of lecturers, writers, etc. This 
would, perhaps, necessitate our confining 
our attention to the work in England for 
the time being. • 

(The Modern Review, February, 1911) 
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lascd on Keyne.sian Economics. And the flowing from growing monopoly capitalism 
lOLirce of Keynesian Theory is the Great did not obtain markets because of capita- 
lepression of the thirties. This depression exploitation on the one hand and con- 
s the culmination of long standing dis- centration of wealth on the other, and thus 
.‘quilibrium between demand and supply. (Uscquililbrium between the demand and 
The disequilibrium gradually brings into supply became acute. Hence Keynes suggests 
;xistenco the acute problem of imemploy- .that the State should step in with a priJ- 
nent. This disequilibrium results from c;rammc of public works and public invost- 
^conomic inequality and economic inequa- ment to act as a third force to fill up the 
ity is a characteristic of an unbridled gap between the two forces, demand ana 
.‘apitalisl economy. And threfore, if capita- supply. 

ism is to survive, it must adopt the Keynes took these crises as short term 

)olicy of public investments and a suitable suggested short run measures 

axation policy to eliminate economic in- g, face the crisci But Hansen following 
iquality. This in brief is the approach ot Keynes gave a long theory of stagnation. 
Keynes to economic crises and how to unlike classical economists he was opti- 

.orestal them. Keynes feels that the Say’.s ,fistic about the future of the capitalists 
Law has become obsolete in these days of economy.• Dr. Higgins wrote about him; 
economics of monopolistic concentration. <‘ijc presented the bright vision of a stable 
Say's idea of the automatic ostabli.shment ygf growing capitalist economy and argued 
of equilibrium between demand and supfily „r,ly that ^the achievement of such a.n 
through the interaction between free and economy required appropriale monetary and 
competitive forces of demand and supply pycal policies.” Though oplinii.sl as he 
proved a ‘boomerang’ to Say’ himself when was, Hansen did not look to the other side 
in the latter part of the 19th century a mild ,jf the problem. And this was the aspect, 
economic crisis look place in European on the one hand, of the accumulation of 
Econemv through the malad.justment of fiuge production potential in the hands of 
demand and supply resulting from the the capitalist world after the Second World 
growth of monopolistic concentration in War and, on the other, the contracted 
the ca))italistic economy. At this time the markets and the field of investment of this 
Slate took resort to the passing of some huge productivity due to the rise of nation- 
labour legislations some sort of Antitrust gjist states in the East resulting from th6 
rneasui’es with a view to creating an environ- abolition of colonialism. Harrod-Domar 
ment where equilibrium between demand realised this problem. Two events have 
and supply would automatically be esta- influenced the modern theory of growth, 
blished. But the measures proved inade- One is the fear that since with the growth 
Qua^e when because of the weakness of of income the propensity for saving has 
monopoly capitalism two Great World Wars increased enormously and the investment 
and the Great Depression of the 30’s m opportunities in the advanced capitalist 
between look place and showed that capita- countries are being exhausted, there is going 
li.sm of the 20th century can not survive to be stagnation in the near future. And 
without the help of the Third force re- the other is the international situation of 
presented by the State. Huge production conflict with communist countries as well 
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as with themselves, for the market has 
made imperative to think tthat without 
the possibility of continuous growth in 
these countries, capitalism would face its 
doom in the very near future. 

Keynesian Theory was related to the 
shorWxin and periodical economic crises 
inherent in the capitalist economy. And 
the Post Keynesian economists developed 
their theory, relating to the long-run stag¬ 
nation in the economy which was based on 
the short-run theory of Keynes, and this 
new approach contributed to the rise of 
the Qiodern theory of Growth. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that this modern theory of 
growth is not applicable in cases of stagn¬ 
ation in the underdeveloped economy. 
However, it has been pointed out that 
the modern theory of growth is the outcome 
of the crisis and conlraditions of the 
present day capitalist-economy. The present 
day crisis of the capitalist economy has 
raised a pertinent question as to whether it 
possible to raise income without creating 
long-run stagnation or inflation. 

Hansen's theory of stagnation originated 
at the time of the Great Depression of the 
Thii'ties and the New' Deal. According to 
Hansen in a matured capitalist economy 
net saving with full employment and invest¬ 
ment grow's but full employment with net 
investment does not grow and hence the mal¬ 
adjustment. 

Whereas according to Ilarrod-Domar, 
Grow'th of capital is an important factor 
from the point of view of economic develop¬ 
ment and the investment of this capital has 
got two aspects ; both these are equally 
sijgnifieant for economic development. 
Herein lies the contribution of Harrod- 
Domar’s approach. Previous economists con¬ 
sidered the phenomenon from one aspect. 

Classical economists considered only the 
aspect of increased productive capacity and of 
the growth of capital and did not look to the 
demand side closely associated with it, 
although at that time the aspect of increased 
productive capacity was much more press¬ 
ing. Because, capitalism was at that time 
away from reaching its maturity and the 
condition of full employment within the re¬ 
sources of the economy as a whole was yet 
to be achieved and naturally, the problem 


of want of demand was not there; rather 
there was a tendency towards increased 
opportunities for employment through in¬ 
creased investment of capital. But the 
growth of the free and competitive capita¬ 
list economy resulted into the increased 
concentration of capital in few hands and 
growing economic inequality leading to a 
huge gap with vast production on the one 
hand and lack of purchasing power on the 
other and, thus, it was not possible to main¬ 
tain full equilibrium between demand and 
supply. 

And according to the Marxist School 
tlie inherent limitations of the capitalist 
economy was respon.sible for the failure on 
tlie pari of this economy to maintain equili¬ 
brium between demand and supply. In other 
words, the increasing urge to earn more and 
more profit-and tlie desire to have all the 
economic lesources concentrated in few 
hands have been gradually deceiving the 
largest and the most active factor in the 
pioce.^js of production. 

As a result, supply has been gradually 
(ienied of its demand because of the incre¬ 
ased irnpoverishinent of the working class. 
Then the huge capital thus accumulated was 
bc'ing exported beyond the boundaries of the 
mother country to capital-deficient countries, 
with a view to earning more profits. But 
I ho economic growth of these countries in 
the twentieth century has led to (he crisis 
of stagnation in the economy of those 
countries of matured capitalism. And thus 
in* Keynesian approach, stress has been laid* 
on the problem of want of sufficient effec¬ 
tive demand w'hereas, in tliat discussion the 
long run problem of increased productive 
capacity resulting from the increased invest¬ 
ment passed off unheeded. This is, perhaps, 
due to the fact that at the time of Keynes’s 
theory, this latter mentioned problem did 
not become so acute. But in the post Second 
World War era, rise of more communist 
countries and establishment of independent 
nationalist states in countries of Asia and 
Africa, have resulted into the contraction of 
markets of the capitalist industries of the 
developed countries. On the other hand, 
the latter countries, disequilibrium between . 
demand and supply became acute with the * 
growing economic inequality in the* economy. 
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Hence Keynes alter the 30's depres¬ 
sion, warned the capitalist economies saying 
that one of the conditions of the survival of 
capitalism was to lessen the degree of 
economic inequality and thereby to keep 
the effective demand steady. Professor 
Domar, too, being afraid of the effect of the 
movement of capitalist economy said that 
excessiv'e investment would decline with the 
excessive accumulation of capital and thus 
depression would result. Harrod and Domar 
therefore said, "This econdhiy should move 
faster and faster to stay in the same place ; 
otherwise it would slip downwards.” Accord¬ 
ing to Domar rise and expansion of mono¬ 
poly affects the improvement and modern¬ 
isation of techniques of production. And con¬ 
sequently opporUmity of investment and 
employment decline rapidly, d’hus commen¬ 
ces crises. 

Increased capital accumulation inevita¬ 
bly leads to crises in a capitalist economy 
because of the gradual shrinkage of the 
scope of their profitable investment in that 
economy and also due to contraction of the 
foreign rnaikets with the growth of the 
economy of these countries. The principal 
theme of the Hanod Domar Theory is that 
the investment is the central point of steady 
growth because investment causes income 
and enhances productivity which further 
augments production or creates further 
employment and thus results into crises duo 
to the limitation of the capitalist system to 
absorb these production forces or produc¬ 
tion. In other words, according to Harrixl 
Domar model, it becomes impossible to 
maintain equilibrium betw'een actual rate of 
gi’owth and warranted rate of growth. Thus 
if Gn exceeds Gw inflation ensues and if 
vice versa, deflation takes place. 

In this way wo see that the Post Keyne¬ 
sian long-run and dyamic theory follows 
from the Keynesian short-run static ap¬ 
proach to crises. 

Keynes’s warning against long-run dan¬ 
gerous reaction in the ‘laissez faire’ economy 
and Prof. Hansen’s stagnation thesis made 
the Post-Keynesian writers optimistic about 
tfic creation of a condition for dynamic 
growth with full employment but without 
* inflation. Sir Roy Harrod, the pupil of Lord 
Keynes, hence wrote, “To serve full-employ¬ 


ment in the short-period with regard to what 
may be necess-ary for securing a steady rate 
of progress, is short-sightedness!" (Towards 
a Dynamic Economics P-74) Domar, the 
pupil of Hansen worte : “My work on growth 
began in his (Hansen’s) class .... and an 
investigatijon of this puzzle (Hapsen’s 
theory of a constant rather than a rising 
income) .... led to other essays.” (Essays 
on the theory of Economic Growth). 

In Keynes’s Savings-lnvestment Theory 
creation of the static equililbrium condition 
with full employment but wthoul positive 
rate oi production has been stated. 'Fhis 
thesis of Keynes w'as the source of the 
Post Keynesian theory of dynamic and 
steady growth. 

Thus basing on Keynesian theory of short 
run savings-inveslment theory the post 
Keynesian writers began to study the possi¬ 
bility of the creation of con'dition of dynamic 
equillibrium with a positive fixed rate of 
production with full employment. Thus it 
is seen, the difference between the static 
oqiiiilibrium of Keynes and the Post Keyne¬ 
sian approach of long run equillibrium is 
only a step That is, if real income at full 
einploymeni is to increase at the positive 
fixed rate of production, or productivity is to 
increase at the same rate of effective 
demand, in other words, if balance growth 
without inflation or deflation is to be 
attained, rate of investment and saving 
must be equal. This shows that the accele¬ 
ration principle of Keynesian savin,gs-invest- 
ment theory has been added to that of income 
growth at the optimum rate. It may also be 
said that Prof. Domar has combined Keyne¬ 
sian multiplier principle with the classical 
production function in order to balance 
between demand and supply in a growing 
economy with full employment. 

In the Keynesian theory of short period 
condition of supply, has been regarded as 
static and an emphasis has been laid on the 
expenditure reducing or demand reducing 
aspect of the savings, whereas in the Post- 
Keynesian theory in contrast the capacity 
creating aspect of the investment and the 
resource releasing aspect of the savings has 
been greatly emphasied. And in this 
way, classical concept of these fundamental 
factors influencing the supply side in an ex- 






panding economy has been revied. Because Reconstruction and Development.” According; 
the moment the condition of supply is in- to Keynes balancing of the propensity to, 
eluded in the discussion, the factors of save of the rich countries with the propen-, 
capital accumulation, technological progress, sity to invest in the poor countries could; 
'f growth of population and other enterpre- bring maximum welfare to both. Keynes.' 
nurial factors are to be cnosidered. How- was aware of the weakness and contradict,, 
ever, Post Keynesian writers think differ- tion of present day capitalism and henc^v 
ently^ from the classical writers. According he propounded that instead of the pr^ 
to Post-Keynesian economists, for the sake vious system of laissez faire movement of. 
of balanced growth demand can not auto- capital, a planned investment of surplus 
matically adjust itself with changed condi- capital of rich capitalist countries in the, 
tions of forces of demand and supply. From poor countries would be able to steer the 
this point of view. Post Keynesian econo- rich countries away from crises. Dr. K. 
mists are fundamentally in agreement with Kurihara wrote “Instead of letting the 
the Keynes’s opposition to Say’s theory ol laissez faire international movement of capi- 
supply .creating its own demand and thus tal determine the accidental development of 
maintaining equillibrium to entail a self- capitalpoor countries, or of letting the 
adjusting economy. Not only this, they colonial powers propitiate the unbalanced 
;j are also in agreement with Keynes’s long growth of money crops (ie., rubber, sugar, 
run policy i.e., the policy of cumulative coconut oil and other primary commodities 
saving through budgetary surplus via social and raw materials, entering the countries 
control and not of social ownership of the industrially underdeveloped) in the colo- 
means of production. nies, and dependent countries, Keynes wan- 

In the famous Keynes plan, Keynes's ted to see a World Bank extend develop- 
expressed views on the scope of apply- mental loans to the capital-poor coutries 
ing his savings-investment theory in the on a technical and-political basis.” 
work of post war reconstruction and deve- This reveals the real character of the 
lopment of the world and the desirability of Western Aid Policy in the underdveeloped 
* implementing such an application by the countries and the limitation of the modern 
establishment of an “International Bank for theory of growth. 
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A PORGO'ITEN EMPIRE ; VIJAYANA- 
GAR. By Robert Sowell. Publication Division, 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting. 
Delhi, 1962. Pp. 407. Rs. 4.50. 

The .story of the rise and fall of tin; 
Empire of Vijayanagar is of surpassing 
interest to students of Indian history as it 
formed the largest and the most powerful 
Hindu empire at the beginning of the mediae¬ 
val (mis-called the Muslim) period of our 
annals. In fact, it fulfilled its great role as 
a bulwork of Hindu civilisation against 
militant Islam in the land to the south ol 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra rivers for 
nearly two centuries (c. 1336-1665 A.D.). 
The destruction of the capital city by the 
combined forces of the five Sultans of the 
Deccan, which was followed by the dramatic 
vCollap.se of the Empire, was so complete that 
its history has to be recovered in recent 
times Viy the patient labours of scholars, 
both Indian and European. In this process 
of recovery the lead was taken by R. Sewell, 
a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service from 1868 to 18S4, and one of the 
recognised authorities on South Indian 
epigraphy and numismatics in his time. In 
the work under notice which originally 
appeared in 1900 he published the first 
English translation of two newly discovered 
Portuguese manuscripts deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris and con¬ 
taining the most authentic account of the 
great Hindu empire by the two Portuguese 
chroniclers Domingos Paes and Fernao 
Nuniz. Furthermore, he first attempted a 


reconstruction of the history of the great 
Empire from its rise to its downfall under 
the first two dyna.sties and its slight revival 
under the third dynasty. During the last 
sixty years Vijayanagar studies have been 
enriched by the researches of a number of 
Indian scholars among whom we may men¬ 
tion S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, K. A. N. 
Sastri, N. Venkataramanayya and T. V. 
Mahalingam. But the history still remmas 
obscure at many points because of Ih”' 
scantiness and conflicting nature of the 
sources. Thus the work of Sewell still retains 
its high value as a source-book not only 
because it contains the only English transla¬ 
tion of the two Portuguese chronicles above- 
mentioned, but also because it poses many 
of the problems which have not been solved 
up to now. The National Book Trust whicti 
is sponsored by the Government of India 
has, therefore, been well advised in reprint¬ 
ing this work with all its valuable maps 
and plans and its appendices. These last 
contain succession-lists of kings of the three 
dynasties of Vijayanagar, genealogies of the 
Bahmani Sultans and their three most 
important successor dynasties of Bijapur, 
Golconda and Ahmadngar and a succession- 
list of Portuguese viceroys and governors of 
Goa from 1505 to 1568. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

UNDER THE SHELTER OF BAPU ; By 
Balavant Sinha. Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedahad-H. Pp. 827. Price Rs. 3.50. 

This book was first published in Hindi in 



1956. The English garh of Uie hook has been 
suitably abridged taking care that it loses nothing 
of its original value. * 

The author of this book was originally a 
soldier in the "British Indian Army who first heard 
about Mahatma Gandhi in 1919 and was finally 
attracted to this great personality and had a.sso- 
ciated with Bapuji for 25 years of his life. His 
life of gross iron was turned into pure gold by 
the touch of that Great Soul and these reminis¬ 
cences brings into broad relief the wonderful 
methods of Gandhiji to train up men and women 
for the national work of liberation which he 
undertook for his mother India and humanity. 
Many letters of (riuidhiji have bven given in Iran- 
alati<j«? .wh ich shows his minutest and deep insight 
iffttiniuman nature. Here was a combination of 
mightiest intellect with softest of human heart full 
of kindnes.s, sympathy and absolute dependence 
on (Jod. 

The book has been divided into 51 chapters 
and gives a lot of paiiirulars of working of Sabar- 
nuiti Ashram and , Sevagram Ashram besides 
giving glim[>hes into the lives of many personalities 
and assoeiates of Gandhiji. Acharya Vinova has 
written a foreword for this volume. 

DIALOGUES WITH THE GURU : Compikd 
by Mr, R. Krishnanievami Aiyar. Published by 
Chelana Limited, Bombay. Pp. IBl. Price R$. 5.00. 

The l)ook is a record of the talks with His 
Holiness Sri Ghandrasekhara Bharati Swamlnatha 
(1892-1951) late Sankaracharya of Srigari Matha 
The conversations took place between 1925 and 
1927. 

Altogether 12 talks are recorded in this book and 
each given in a separate chapter, viz., Hinduism, 
Modern Education, The Means of Happiness, Fate 
and Free-will. The Legal Profession, Marriage 
Reform, Religious Netitrality, Religious Propa¬ 
ganda, The Utility of God, The Sandbya Worship, 
True Devotion and The Advaita. 

The reader will find from these talks a univer¬ 
sal man loving ond guiding high and low. rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, Hindu and non-Hindu, 
S(‘eptio and believer. 

Prof. Paul Masson-oursel of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, in his introduction to this book rightly 
says “this mannual, which places the purest tradi¬ 
tional knowledge within the grasp of modern 
Hindus should also be a matter of keen interest to 
India’s Western friends, for it is disseminations of 
this kind alone that can prevent its civilization, 
with its so rich past and so rich future, from 
foundering in a chaotic humanism.” 

We have no doubt readers of every walk of 
life will find in these talks a practical guide for 


the solution of their religions, as well as, Se<:iih^ 
problems. 

TWO MFJWOilABLE TRIALS OF MAHAT--; 
MA GANDHI : Compiled and added by Mr. /t»” . 
K. Prabhu. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmed* "* 
abad-lJf. Pp. 86. Price Re. 1.25. y 

Gandhiji returned to his molhcrloiul froHI 
South Africa in January 1915, and during 
thirty-tliree years of life Icfl to him he was thrice, 
called upon to face regular trials before courts 
of law, first before a District Magistrate in 
Bihar, second, before a Bench of the Bombay 
High (^»urt for contempt of court and, third, 
before the Sessions Ju«lge of Ahmedahad for 
promoting “sedition.” 

The first case against him was withdrawn 
unconditionally and in the second case (March, 
1920), he was told that be would he pardoned . 
il he tendered apology to tlie court in terms ^ 
drafted by the court, but. Mahatmaji declined. : 
The Chief Justice and his two ctdltagues severely 
reprimanded him and eautloned him as to hi*' 
future conduct and Gandhiji viewed the result 
of tbs trial as “an almost complete vindication, 
of Civil DisolA'dierice.” 

In the third trial (Mar<h, 1922), the most 
memorable <jf all three trials, perhaps the moat 
memordble in the political history of India under 
British nilt. barring that of Lokarrianva Tilak, 
with which the judge himstdf likened it, in 
sentencing Gandhiji to a like leiin of iini)rison-, 
ment, namely, six years, as was awarded to the 
Lokamanya. 

Besides the obove Gandhiji had to undergo 
“detentions” without any trial whatsoever for 
sliort and long jierittds. in jails and other places 
five limes, the last being during World War II. 

, Mr.* Prabhu lias done, a service by present^' 
ing in these pages the laruhnarks of the struggle 
which iht Father of the Nation waged against the 
British Rulers of the day to win freedom for 
India. Tlie hook is well documented and deserves 
a wide circulation. 

A. B. Dutta 

WHITHER INDIA ? ... :A symposium. 
Published by S. Ranikriihnan, Executive Secretary, 
Varatya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for the Gandhi 
Smarak MAhi, New Delhi. 

The book under review is a collection of some 
articles which appeared ifi Gandhi Marg, a quar¬ 
terly journal, devoted to promoting a study on 
Gandhi. Let me hope that sustained efforts, such tils 
these will keep alive the idealism in some quar¬ 
ters, Today the picture is no happy one ; and one 
of the respected contributors has wellfsaid, ‘The 
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presenliTiiprits of Gandhi’s Jast days have become 
the facts of subsequent history. We find ourselves 
amidst a moral break-down today. We. have suffer¬ 
ed lo.ss of character.' Tor people, who are cate¬ 
gorically charged of ‘loss of character’ by tludr 
trusted brothers-in-failh, to indulge in stilted talks 
of ‘great human goal of social and economic 
equality’, etc., as Mr, Nehru has done is, to say 
the least of it; amusing. 

J. B. 

KANCKA PAINTING OF THE BHAGA- 
VATA I’tih’ANA : By M. S. Ramlhuun, D.Sv., 
I.C.S., 96 pafics of text, 20 cnlourplatcs aiul 10 
monotones. Buhlislied by the National Museum 
of India, Neiv Delhi, March, I960. Price. Hs. 30. 

Mr. JIandhawa has added another feather 

to his cap and presented a group of new docu¬ 
ments for the students of the Kangra School. 
This new data is confined to one topic, namely, 
the illusliations of the Bhagavata Parana. This 
series of illustrations have been beautifully 
represented by 20 rolour-plaliis on large scale and 
described in full page commentaries, with cita¬ 
tions of the text printed in nagari. It is, there¬ 
fore, a more valuable aid than a mere pictuic 
alburn though tin; pictures reproduced easily 
su})ersede the lommenlaries. The paintings fall 
into several groups—the most closely related are 
tlie plates 13 to 16, and evidently the best in the 
collection—in their lyrical charm. The author 
dates the whole collection between 1790 and 1300 
.synchronising with San.sar Cihand’s reign (1775- 
1823) which was cut off by the Gurkha invasion 
(1805-1'509). Sljiistically the plate XVII : Salva¬ 
tion of Sudarsan, which Archer had provisionally 
dated at 178.5, is not in the full-fledged Kangia 
idiom, and may be of the earlier stage which 
Moti Chatulra has cla.ssed as “Pre-Kangra.” , It 
is unfortunate that no definite clue is available 
as to the date of these paintings or the names 
of the painters. On the evidence of Baden Powell, 
they are ascribed by guess work, to an artist 
named Purkshu, one of the Court artists of 
Sansar Chand. Excepting the common idiomatic 
conventions of the Kangra School,—there is no 
stylistic unity (excepting the plates 13 to 16) — 
on w'hirh the whole group could be assigned o 
one single painter, so divergent are the manners 
and manneri.sm of the specimens cited. One out¬ 
standing characteristic is the emphasis on drama¬ 
tising and story-telling at the expen.se of lyrical 
pre.srnlation. Thi.s is best demonstrated by the 
4 )icture of quelling of Kalia Naga (Plate IX), 
which in its prosaic cinemotographic presenta¬ 
tion represents different stages of the gestures of 
Krishna, he dives into the pool. In this cheap 


stunt, the picture is miles behind ih^ magnifi¬ 
cent and poignant presentation of the topic in 
the celebrated specimen in the Metropolitan 
Museum. New York. Hut wc need not quarrel 
about the uneven aesthetic merits of the diffe¬ 
rent pictures. This group of illustrations of the 
B/uigawata will be a great boon to our illiterate 
masses (80 per cent of our total population), to 
whom the leaching of the Bhagawata—^whether 
in the original text, or in the vernacular version 
of the Preni-Sagara —are all but closed books. 
From thi.s respect the Kangra illustrators of 
this great Vaishnava Saga throw a great chal¬ 
lenge to our celebrated commentator Sridhara 
Swami, who failed to make the text accessible 
to those who can neither read Sanskrit or ^lindi. 
Incidentally, tliis demonstrates, what valuable 
aids to education are provided by the products 
of our pictorial artLsts, as instruments of educa¬ 
tion, persistently neglected by our Ministers of 
Education, This book should be in every school 
and college and bring knowledge without tears 
and fetch wisdont with delight. 

Surya Pratap Shah 

A great lover of art passses away 

On the 21st December last died, at the compara¬ 
tively young age of '19 years, a noted citizen of 
V'^aranashi, Sri Suryya Pratap Shah, son of the 
late Sitaram Shah, the well-known collector of 
Indian painting. In Free India, our new citizen¬ 
ship has called for many new qualifications of 
which the most important is the connoisseurship 
of art. And Surya Pratap Shah had developed 
as a great connoisseur of Moghul Painting of 
which the finest collction in India has been the 
family heirloom of the Shah family. Ihis young 
member of the family, whose death has been 
widely mourned, both in Varanashi and at Cal¬ 
cutta, had carefully studied the masterpieces in 
his family collection which he could critically 
understand and appreciate and could explain their 
beauty and .significance as historical documents to 
many visitors, Indian and foreign, who frequently 
called at his house which, on account of these 
treasures, has been a great show-place in this 
famous city. And Suryya Pratap loved to welco^ 
at his house any visitor who wished to see this 
collection. Citizens of Calcutta will remember 
with pleasure the great exhibition of Moghul 
Painting which he had arranged in February last 
at the Hall of the Academy of Fine Arts in cofla- 
boration with Lady Ranu Mukherjee. For this 
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memorable exhibition, Suryya Pratap had com¬ 
piled an crucite and properly illustrated catalogue 
which will remain as a worthy rdemorial of a 
great exhibition but which has a permanent value 
as a reliable guide to the study of Moghul Paint¬ 
ing for all times to come. In India, connoisseurs 
of art are not too many, and, for this reason 
alone,*the death of this young connoisseur of art 
has left a void in the public life of India which 
will be difficult to fill. It is our duty to record 
our cordial condolence to the members of the 
family of the deceased. 

O. C. Gancoly 

INDEiNTURE SYSTEM IN MAURI- 
ItCIs, 1837—1915 : Shri S. B. Mookerji; Forma, 
K.^ 4- Mukhopadhyay. Calcutta, 1962. Price 
Rs. t) o^dy. 

India and Mauritius have been closely 
associated for more than a hundred years. Th« 
devi'lopinciit of the island has depended upon 
the supply of Indian labour through the iiideti- 
ture system, specially during the period when 
the system was “at its peak” (1812-70). It is 
painful to think of the ill-treatment which the 
Indian imiiiigranl had to put up with, and it is 
interesting to read about the “unofficial protec¬ 
tor of iininigraiils,” Adolf von Plevitz. who in 
1871 forwarded a petition .signed by 9,410 
IndiaiKs and revealing in a lurid light the plight 
of Indian indentured labour. The prisons of the 
island were as had as the mythical “Black Hole,” 
if not worse. But the scene has changed and 
indentured labour have laid down solid founda¬ 
tion for Mauritian prosperity. 

Two-thirds of the population of the island 
are now Indo-Mauritians. They are industrious 
and nearly a third of the area under sugar-cane 
is in Indian hands. Tliey have entered the 
legislature. Young men of Indian origin have 
been coming to India for their higher education 
and also for contacting India for inspiration 
from its cullurnl heritage. Shri Mookherji’s 
monograph, well-documented, should rcoeive 
careful attention from those who are interested 
in the development of Indians outside India, not 
the least important aspect of Indian nationalism. 

THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL : By H. P. Vaswani, 
^■23 Nanik Nivas, 91 Warden Road, Bombay•26. 
October, 1062. Price Rs. S.OO. 

A book for daily readings—consisting of a 
few of the author’s thoughts on what true life 
is, the true life which is also the beautiful life. 
Shri Vaswani has been a respected figure in 


'^literature, occupying a distinct niche, entranced 
by the music of'Krishna’s flute. Each day has H 
brief passage, and it is sometimes an anecdote 
drawn from various sources, sometimes a senti¬ 
ment or idea, beautiiully expressed. 'Lhe eternal 
quest goes on through life, and the writer’s muid 
is always tuned to this quest. 

The introduction, empha.sising tapasya and 
yajna, has a distinct note of its own and it is 
self-contained. It gives unity to the daily read¬ 
ings and .sets the hook in motion. The printing 
and the get-up arc excellent, making the whole 
thing look like a lovely present to those who are 
moving onward through life. 

P. R. Sen 

PRABAD-RATNAKAR (In Bengali) ; By 
Professor Salyaranjan Sen. Orient Longmans Ltd., 
17, Chilltiranjun Avenue, Calcutla-13. Price 
Rs. 15. 

Prabatl, in English, is proverb. To call it an 
adage, an English synonym of proverb, is to leave 
a sense of incompleteness. It is a short, pithy 
saying with the flavr)ur of an aphorism and whose 
validity in driving home its underlying meaning 
is obvious to even the casual. It lends piquancy 
to the style and reflects, someway or other, the 
spirit of the language. RaWakar is a mine, as it 
were, of gems. The title of the book has justified 
itself. The author has made a painstaking study 
of the proverbs that pass muster amongst the 
people who speak and write in Bengali. In a book 
of over 900 pages he covers the many-varie^ 
aspects of the social life of Bengal, and his md 
ner of presentation is cyclopaedic. Bengali 
literature of acknowledged depth and vitality 
all the richer by this dictionary of scintilating 
proverhe. 

* Joges C. Be 

“CHANOOGYA UPANISAD, SAMKHYA 
T’OINT OF VI.=iW” : By Dr. Ariirna Sen Gupta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy. Krishna 
Chat Quarters, Patna University, Patna, Pub¬ 
lished by Monoranjan Sen, 65/6/^, Moti Mahal, 
Kanpur. Price Rs. 8. 

This is the first lime that an original work 
of this kind has been produced by the author, 
namely, the interpretation of the Sadvidya of the 
Chandogya Upamshad from Samkhya point of 
view. * 

Before this, the author, a scholarly senior 
teacher of the Patna University, produced w 
valuable research work on “The evolution of thS^i 
Samkhya School of thought—^which is a historical ^ 
study of the Samkhya system and which dispelled 
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many misunderstandings in the minds of the 
students of philosophy, born out of a fragmen- 
lar) and inromplele study of this highly 
fasi inaliri'r suhjeet. 

Although the leading Upanishodir ideas arc 
in favour ol e'lahlishing monism or alisolulism 
as final and ultimate, still the author who has 
studied seriously all Samkhja elements contends 
that th(! rpanishads can he inteipreted from the 
point of view of the duaiislie Sumkhya as well, 
because the dualistie elements are forcefully 
prominent hoth in eailier and later Upanishads. 

J'hc presentation being in English, it will 
ht! (‘a>v to a|)pi<a'iate her wotk vvliieh has been 
developed on the ba^is of original Sanskrit texts. 


For this ristson there is no room for doubt 
about the originality of the book. 

In a preface of the book Mr. Kedor Nath 
Ojha, Darshansagar, .Senior Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy, Government Sanskrit Ca'lege, Patna, 
rightly .‘»ays, “This novel production relating to 
the philosophy of the Samkhya School will cer¬ 
tainly be an object of joy to those intere,sted in 
Indian philosophy.” 

There is no doubt that the philosophers will 
prize this e.\lremely valuable reseoreh work as 
this ic file first attempt to provide the philoso- 
phiral world with a Samkhya vision of the 
Gliandogya Upanisliad. < 

B. M. T. 
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Export Promotion Measures 

Writing in the AICC Economic Review, 
under above caption, Shri P. C. Rawat 
says ; 

At present, we are exporting only 6 per 
cent of our national income which is clear 
from the following table; 


Year 

Total value 

National 

Export 

Export 


of exports 

Income 

asof 

Index 




N. In¬ 

1951-52 




come 

=:100 

ra5T>-51 

(In crores) 



596 

95 30 

6.3 

83 

1953-54 

526 

104 80 

5.0 

72 

1956-57 

614 

103 10 

5.4 

83 

1959-60 

639 

128 40 

5.0 

86 


This tabic shows that economic develop¬ 
ment of India, as indicated by the rise in 
the national income at constant prices, has 
not been accompanied by an expansion of 
exports. There are causes explaining the 
failure of the exports to rise at a rate which 
is more than proportionate to the growth of 
national income. They are : 

(1) Sharp income effect on the demand 
within the country for the expor¬ 
table consumer goods as well as 
raw materials. 

(2) The growth of money incomes in 
an inflationary situation creates 
market imperfections under which 
the producer finds it more profit¬ 
able to sell the goods within the 
country rather than export them. 

(3) Exports are hindered by rise in 
domestic cost because of inflationary 
situation. For example, rise in costs 
is likeljy to be considerablje, i(f 
wages constitute a large share of 
the total cost and if the wage- 
earners are members of strong 
trade unions. 

(4) Export efforts are also hampered 
by structural difficulties such as 
difficulties in getting capital and 
imported machinery. 

(5) Other factors over which the ex¬ 
porting country has little control, 
like genera^ decline in the world 
demand or increasing foreign com¬ 
petition. 


(6) Un-coordinated approach of 

Government in its fiscal, taxatitai/^ 
labour and population policies. 

Cost reduction would be an effectiVi?^ 
remedy. Besides this, improvement in th^v; 
quality and finding alternative uses would/ 
also help to create demand in the changing / 
situations. One could easily take the case of , 
sugar. 

The Development Council of Sugar in 
India has estimated the probable consump-* 
tion of sugar in 1961-62 at 2.25 million toils 
but the actual production in 1960-61 cam® , 
to 3 million tons. There has thus been, 
created a problem of surplus which should- 
be exportable, but which cannot easily bp 
exported because of high cost of production.' 

In the case of lea, domestic demand Is] 
increasing and there is strong competitiolJtT 
abroad particularly in respect of certail?^^ 
qualities. Similarly the domestic demand ol;- 
cotton textiles, vegetable oils, oilseeds,,., 
electrical goods and cement has greatly 
increased. 

Although not at the same rate as the 
world trade generally, Indian foreign trade 
has also been expanding. Thus between 
1955 and 1961, while the value of total WQ^fc 
trade expanded by over 40 per cent, oiSl^^ 
foreign trade increased by 37 per cent. But 
on the other side of the picture, there 
growing deficit on our balance of trade. 1 

In our Third Five Year Plan, we ha y ^ l 
estimated the export earnings at Rs. 
crores, an average of Rs. 690 crores per 
year as compared to Rs. 645 crores in 1959-60. 
This will need an overhaul of the export 
system. 

Quality control is the foremost problem 
which requires immediate attention, for 
one bad commodity sold in the market 
neutralises the credit earned by a hundred 
good ones. So pre-shipment inspection is a 
pre-requisite for export promotion. Quality 
control is essential not only for export 
markets but home markets too. For if you 
can make money by producing second rate 
shoddy goods for the home market w.‘_ 
strictly from a business view-point, shouM. 
you manufacture first rate goods involvin]^ 
more labour and capital if the international 
prices are lower than home priiks ? 
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So it has been proposed to set up 500 
test houses to ensure good quality and 
specified specifications. They are subject to 
a quarterly inspection by the Government. 
A proposal is also being brought before the 
Board of Trade in respect of "quality 
control and inspection council of India.” 

Another difficulty which mars the incen¬ 
tives of exporters is the non-availability of 
funds. Banks are giving about 85 per cent to 
different exporters depending upon credit- 
worthiness of the exporter as far as the 
C. I. F. price is concerned. The exporter 
receives only international price advance. 
His money gels locked up for eight to nine 
months. There arc developing countries of 
Africa and Asia where, perhaps, small-term 
deferred payments of 2 to 3 years may be 
necessary. The Mudaliar Committee has re¬ 
commended a revolving fund to finance 
industries 

The Export Risk Insurance Corporation 
already helps a gi'eat deal in export finance. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that Shri 
Shah has declared the establishment of 
Export Import Bank with a capital of Rs. 10 
crores. We have to follow the example of 
Japan where payment is arranged within 
7 days. 

Railway freight should be normal and 
shipping facilities should be available at 
competitive prices. In order to ensure quick 
transport of exportable goods, railways have 
f~.en asked to introduce a system of fixing 
"For Export” labels on such consignments. 
A Director of Movement Transport and 
Freight is also being appointed to look into 
the bottlenecks with respect to export. 

•' Increasing consumption is regarded as 
one of the signs of development. In a 
developing economy consumption is almost 
equal to production. But we have to save 
some thing for export even at this crucial 
stage. 

Prices are touching high levels and 
inflationary situations are prevalent. Enhan¬ 
ced prices hamper exports. So it is essential 
to check internal consumption and prices. 

Market research is a very important 
aspect of export promotion. We have to ex¬ 
plore the possibilties of export on the one 
side and make them permanent on the other. 
The vicious circle of traditional items and 
traditional markets will have to be broken. 


In respect of underdeveloped countries, we 
have to find oijt their ne^s and tastes in 
order to make our goods saleable. 

For example, 98 per cent of world 
diamond, 55 per cent Gold, and 22 per cent 
copper and uranium is found in Africa. We 
have to find out the alternative uses of 
different commodities in the markets of 
Ghana, Egypt, Congo, Sudan and Algeria. 
Similarly there is a great scope in the 
South-East Asian countries for our products. 

There are more than 60,000 exporters 
in this country. Among them 30,000 are 
registered companies and firms. The mer¬ 
chant exporter is as integral and important 
a part as the manufacturing exporto^. a 
matter of fact, 60 per cent trade in differeril 
commodities in export today is handled by 
merchant exporters. So some scheme should 
be worked out to give incentives to these 
merchant exporters in an organised way. At 
present, a distinction is made between manu¬ 
facturers and merchant exporters and the 
previous record of export and import is 
taken into consideration for granting licences. 
This system may be eliminated so that 
every body has a free role in the task of 
foreign trade. 

It is essential that a rationalization 
.scheme should be undertaken in the export¬ 
able products industries so that the cost of 
production may be reduced and wastes may 
be eliminated to make our industries compe¬ 
titive. We are modernizing textile mills 
and jute mills gradually. As a matter of 
fact, 87 per cent of the jute spinning section 
is already modernized. 

Preference in respect of foreign ex¬ 
change entitlement should be given to those 
industries which produce exportable goods. 

It is sometimes said that "we want a 
salesman who can sell a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo and we do not want a salesman who 
cannot sell a camel to an Arab.” Due to 
political and economic dependence, we re¬ 
mained a weak trading community. After 
independence we are trying to establish our 
own old prestige. A proposal to establish an 
Institute of International Trade is also under 
consideration of the Government which will 
receive young men between the ages 30-45 
who would be given training for speciali¬ 
zation in foreign trade regarding technology, 
salesmanship, marketing, etc. 



Foreign Periodicals 


BEHIND THE HIMALAYAN WAR 

Writing in the New Leader G. F. Hudson, 
Director of Far Eastern Studies, St. Antho¬ 
ny’s College, Oxford, says: 

Why have they done it ? This is per¬ 
haps the question most often being asked in 
the West about the Chinese encroachments 
on what Indians consider to be their right¬ 
ful national frontier, and about the extreme 
truculence Peking has shown in its dealings 
with New Delhi throughout the controversy 
over China’s territorial claims. For all the 
art v^^ in dispute are mountainous tracts; 
•«h1I(UManmhabitcd, except for seasonal trans- 
humance like the Aksai Chin ; or peopled 
offly by primitive tribes, as in the North 
East Frontier Agency. None of the areas are 
known to have any real economic value and 
they seem to be poor prizes for policies 
which must incur the national enmity of 
India and pose the most painful dilemma 
even for Indian Communists. 

Ever since the Chinese Communists 
came to power, they have benefited from the 
sympathy and diplomatic .support of Prime 
Minister Nehru’s India. This support has 
been based on the idea that both India and 
China have a common interest and outlook 
arising from a common experience of West¬ 
ern imperialism and common a.spirations 
for a new world order. 

It has been India which over the years 
since 1949 has consistently pressed for the 
transfer of China’s seat in the United 
Nations from the Nationalist to the Commu¬ 
nist Government. It was India which in 
1950 urged negotiations on the basis of North 
Korea’s occupation of the greater part of 
South Korea, without any North Korean 
withdrawal from the territory seized by the 
invasion. And again, it was India which in 
the same year blocked Tibet’s appeal to the 
U.N. against Chinese aggression, and three 
years later concluded a treaty recognizing 
China’s sovereignty in Tibet without extract¬ 
ing in return any recognition of the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier where New Delhi believed 
it to be. 

It might be thought, therefore, that no 
nation outside the communist block would be 
regarded in Peking with so much considera¬ 
tion and gratitude as India. Yet over the 
last four years the Chinese Communists 
have gone out of their way to insult, provoke 
and estrange India in a manner that the 


actual frontier questions at issue do not 
seem adequate to explain. Although thO’ 
boundary disputes are no doubt real enough, 
in themselves, they appear to have been' 
used also as pretexts for a policy designed 
to humiliate India and destroy the prestige^ 
of the present Indian Government. ■ 

To understand why this should be so,, 
it is necessary to look at the contemporary 
situation in Asia apart from that confronta¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies which is taken for granted as 
the overriding theme of world affairs. We 
often speak of it as a conllict of East and 
West, but for Asians, Russia is really a 
Western power which has been intrusive in 
Asia no less than the United States, Britain 
or P’rance. 

There is, from this angle of vision, a re- 
emergent Asia which stands in contrast both 
to Russia and the West, and there is a ques¬ 
tion of leadership and predominance in the 
new Asia. Japan aspired to that leader¬ 
ship, but suffered defeat in the last war 
and, although still far ahead of any other 
Asian country in industrial development, 
has not been an effective power factor since 
1945. Moreover, its close association with 
the West has precluded Japan’s having any 
strong influence in a continent of nationalist 
and socialist revolutionary ferment. | 

Consequently, it has been between Pek^ 
ing and New Delhi that the competition for 
leadership has come about. Both the Chineig ’ 
Communist and Indian governments have 
claimed to be the champions of arM.-r,., 
imperialism and of a resurgent Asia ; both 
have raised the banners of national inde¬ 
pendence, of emancipation from Western 
tutelage and of- “socialism.” But the two 
regimes have nevertheless differed funda¬ 
mentally ; China has copied the totalitarian 
political system of the Soviet Union; India, 
despite very adverse political and social 
conditions, has so far retained not only in 
form, but to a remarkable degree also in 
substance, the institutions of political demo¬ 
cracy, personal freedom and the rule of law. 

The competition • has been not merely 
one of rival states or even of rival personali¬ 
ties, but of two opposed ideologies. And 
this has not been cancelled out becauseN 
certain Indian leaders, in their recoil from 
Western tutelage, have adopted in world 
affairs a policy of neutralism vS^ich has 
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often been slanted toward the Communists, and in a direction where nuclear retaliation. 

P'or Russia, whose primary political from the American Seventh Fleet need not 
concern is with Europe, and whose econo- be feared (as it would be in any offensive 
mic level is far higher than that of any against Formosa), must have been irresis- 
Asian country except Japan, India has never tible. 

appeared as a rival. Indeed, for many years The Chinese Communists have been 
now Nehru’s Government has been regard- wary in stating their war aims. They have 
ed with benevolence by Moscow. Indian claimed that their drive across India’s 
neutralism has been considered an asset to northeastern frontier was in response to 
be exploited by Soviet foreign policy, parti- Indian “aggression.” They have also declar- 
cularly in the United Nations. Great cd, however, that the McMahon Line fron- 
trouble has been taken to influence India by tier no longer exists, so it must be assumed 
persuasion, flattery and economic aid. that they intend to hold on to as much of 
For China, whose primary political the territory of the Iftdian North East 
concern is with Asia and not with Europe, Frontier Agency as they can capture. Over 
and which is striving to advance from an and above this, it is likely that they hoQ'' to 
economic level comparable to India’s, New inflict on India such blows as will d'embra 
Delhi is indeed a rival. Every gesture of lize and disintegrate the Indian State. Here 
friendship by the Soviet Union to India they may well be wrong in their expectation 
has only aggravated Chinese jealousy and —and every democrat in the Western world 
resent menl. The friendly support India has must hope that they are. 
given Communist China counts for nothing It is the tendency of all Communists, 
in comparison with what Peking regards as and particularly, it seems, ,of Chinese Cnm- 
India’s excessive influence among the “un- munisls, to overdraw' on that inevitable 
committed” Afro-Asian countries, and the march of history which their doctrine leads 
fact that India can get economic aid from them to believe in, and to under-estimate 
both the West and Russia, while China has the resistance which their onslaughts will 
cut itself off from all Western aid and has evoke. Still, there is little doubt that Peking 
received far less than it expected from her has observed in detail the recent increase 
Communist allies. of strains and stresses in the Indian body 

The economic setbacks suffered by Com- politic, the looming struggle for the succes- 
munist China over the last three years have sion to Nehru's unique authority, the 
made matters even w'orsc. If the Great growth of Tamil separation in the South, 
{'•eap Forward had gone according to plan, the unresolved conflict with Pakistan, the 
^Peking would have been able triumphantly quarrel with Nepal, the wavering attitudes 
to point to the superiority of the Communist of Bhutan and Sikkim. Obviously it hopes 
'*iystem over India’s relatively modest pro- that all these troubles will be aggravated 
gram for achieving rapid result in economic for India by military defeat, 
progress. Instead the Great Leap’s notori- An India reduced to chaos and dissolu- 
‘ous' failure has turned the account in favor tion could no longer be a rival to China, 
of India, which has been a great frustration and Mao Tse-tung’s Government could con¬ 
fer China. sole the Chinese people for their disappoint- 

But even with their disastrous record ments with the glory of a great military 
of policies which in domestic affairs have and political triumph over a foreign foe. 
brought grave economic dislocation, and Yet it is all a gamble, for nobody can know 
abroad have involved both enmity toward for certain how the Himalayan war will 
the United Slates and bitter quarrels with turn out. Since Mao started it, he was 
the Soviet Union, the rulers of China have bound to win the first round. But how 
one great asset—their Army. In numbers many rounds there will be and how it will 
of men under arms, it is the bigggest in the end he cannot decide by his own will alone, 
world, and though still lacking any nuclear The outcome will depend also on the 
capability, it is well equipped with conven- national unity and resolution of India, as 
tional weapons. The temptation to use this well as the degree of support it now re- 
Army against China’s principal Asian rival, ceives from the West. 

Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 
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NOTES 


The World 

Apart from the uneasy state of aflairs on the 
Indian frontieis, (here was very little nortliy of 
eonsideralion in Wxnld Aftnirs in the month of 
Marcli. 

In the Arab World there was another revolu¬ 
tion. 'I'heie was hardly a shot fired in this latest 
revolt h)' whieh the eightcen-m<nith old govern¬ 
ment of Syria was toppled over and a new regime, 
friendly to the United Aral) Repuhlie Seheine of 
I’resulent Gainal Abdel Nas.ser of Egypt, was estab¬ 
lished. '1 he Syrians who always had Arab unity 
at heart have again turned favourably tow'ards a 
Ehnon of Arab Slates ranging—for the present— 
from Egypt to Iraq and Yemen on tlte Arabian 
Sea. 

Eighteen months ago, .Syiia's ‘'.strongman'’, 
General Abdel Karim Zahreddin. broke »)ff the 
alliance with Egypt at a moment when there was 
a considerable amount t)f resentment amongst the 
peoples of Syria against the rigiil economic con 
trols imposed on the Stale Ly the policy' makers 
of Nasser’s Cabinet. Together with that there 
were agitators who aided Zahreddin’s moves by 
protesting against the political and administrative 
set up of the United Arab Republic in which 
Egyptians predominated, being not only numeri¬ 
cally superior hut being more well organized and 
disciplined. The cry against the conversion of 
Syria into a “satellite police State” brought 
about a quick severance of ties. Some force was 
used to take over controls from the Egyptian 
army units and the Egyptian civil administrators 
posted in Syria and for a time it seemed as if 


Nasser was going lo eru.sh the revolt by force. 
But Carnal Abdel Nasser ehose the path of peace, 
“Shall Arab fight Aiab and shed his brother’s 
blood”? he asked, and bis deeision was in the 
negative. The sepaiation was accomplished vir¬ 
tually wi'houl any fighting. Ami it seems that 
Nasser’s deeision was wise. 

The new' regime in Syria, usheiod in by 
Zahre<l(lin with Nazeiu El-Koudsi as F'resident, 
ba<l at) uneasy lime. I’liere were three major and 
many minor eotispiraries for ovetlhrowing the 
new set-up as there was a veiy considerable 
anioiinl of fairly influential opinion amongst the 
public ill favour of Arab unity and Nai 
generous aceeptanee of the iiopular verdict in’ 
Syiia again.st the conliniianee of union with 
Eg^pt. left a very larg'c number of the more 
vanced political thinkers amongst the Syrians with 
a* sense of having erred. The Baulh (Ri 
sauce) Party among.st the Arabs of the “Middle 
East” are strongly in favour of an Union of all 
Arab Slates, ranging from the Mediterranean to 
(be Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, but 
favours a loo>-e federation without any dictator¬ 
ship. 

The revolt in the name of Arab unity in 
Iraq lust month, with its blood-bath and a hectic 
w'eek of hunting out Kassem the Dictator's 
men, set the reaction against Zahreddin and 
El-Koudsi on the move^ President Koudsi tried 
to sfavc-off the overthrow of his Government by 
offering to unite Syria with the new revolution¬ 
ary government of Iraq, hut there was no 
ponse from Baghdad. Six Syrian Cabinet Minis- 
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leib rfisigned as ihey saw the shadow of a change¬ 
over coming near. The Baath Party refused to 
replace them with their own men. And on 
March S)rian Aiiny officers seized power, 
proclaiinlng their dissatisfaction at the 1961 
break with Egypt which had caused only suffer¬ 
ing to tlie people of Syria. The Army gave the 
reason behind the revolt as being the failure of 
those in power to carry out the aims of the 
people of .Sy i ia and of showing ik» signs of even 
trying to do .so. The aims ol the revolt were 
given in a proclamation. 

The proclamation said tlic revolt was 
staged ‘ to give effect to the following princijdes : 
first, the aim of the Army movement is to redress 
the direction of lh»^ Army to the right path ; 

“Secondly, ihi; Army (iinily believes in 
liberated Arab unity on a firm basis. Together 
with the people, the Aiiny will ar.t to secure this 
aim at the earliest possilile time. 

“Thirdly, the Army has no intention of esta¬ 
blishing a military regime ; and 

“Fourllily. the Army will honour all under¬ 
takings and Internaiional agreements, as well as 
the U. N. Charier, (he inineiplcs of the Bandung 
conference, positive neiilralisni, and eo-operalion 
with countries on a basis of equality.” 

The llevolulionary l]ommaml also said it 
aitnerl at co-opeialion with lh«' lIAll, Iraq, 
Algeria, the Yemen “ami all lihcralcd Arabs 
elsewhere.” 

• (Dbservers in Beirut iielieve that Syria’s 
relations with .fordaii and Saudi .Arabia wili 
most likely be sliained. 

A 20 man Cabinet in which tlic Baath Party 
is strongly represented with tlic new«Premjer, 
Tsalah El-Bilar at the head, is now in charge. The 
new Premier was formerly Foreign Minister of 
Syria. There are only two military men in the 
new Cabinet, it is leportcd. At the present there 
are negotiations still going on to settle the terms 
for the union with Egypt, Iraq, and Yemen, the 
last Stale having signified its assent to the 
scheme. 

In Yemen, Abdullah Sallal, the “Strong¬ 
man” in charge is still trying to consolidate his 
position—with the aid of large-scale military aid 
from Egypt. 1’he royalist tribes, who are sup¬ 
ported by Saudi Arabia and Jordan, are still 
attempting to restore to the deposed Imam his 
lost domains, but so far with little success. 

The new Iraqui Government has come to 


terms with the Kurds who were in revolt against 
Kassem, and the people of Iraq may now have 
a breath of peace. 

The situafion on our northern frontiers has 
.not changed either way since the Chinese with¬ 
drew along their unilateral plans to what they 
call “a line twenty kilometres behind the actual 
line of control” on a date also unilaterally 
selected by them. There have been the usual 
mendacious statements in note.s—-which have an 
ominous tone sometimes—as well as fabricated 
accusations levelled against us of violating 
Chinese territory or air-.'<paco. The newspapers 
are full of reports about massive concentrations 
of Chinese troops and about other warlike pre¬ 
parations. Pandit Nehru has abo continuctl ullh 
bis warnings about the possibility—‘at anv mo¬ 
ment and at any point”—of an offensive being 
Inunchd by the Chinese. And on our side there 
ate occasional statements about tmr “prepara¬ 
tions” for defence—mostly eouc}ic<l in vmgoie 
terms and with time srlieduics that seem to take 
it for granted that we have all the lime we might 
need and some more—despite the faet that a 
fully prepared and implacable! enemy is at our 
thresholds ! 

Peace talks .seem to be as far off .as before 
and the Colomlvo proposals have been virtually 
r(‘pudiated by the ('hine,sc despite their assur¬ 
ances to the Colombo eonfen-nce delegates who 
went to Peking to place the proposals and the 
explanations of the terms before the Chinese 
authorities. The Chinese now pretend that th<! 
explanations of the terms given to them at PekitJg 
were substantially different from those given to 
our authorities by the delegates. This statement 
of the Chinese has been refuted by the delegates 
and by the leader of the delegation, Mrs. 
Sirimavo Banderaiiaike. hut the Chinese still 
maintain their stand. In short, there does not 
seem to he any chance of either Chinese in¬ 
transigence or the menace of Chinese aggression, 
abating in the near future. 

The people are being exhorted in India by 
our leaders not to slacken their efforts to 
meet the enemy’s challenge, but no directive is 
being given to the common citizen—except in the 
broadest and likewise vaguest of terms—as to 
how to help. The only positive gesture on the 
part of our highest executives has been in the 
demand fur money—and gold—from the 

nationals of India, by way of taxes, direct and 



indirect and (»>ntrol8 on gold. It to needless fa 
say that these demands and controls have not 
enhanced the upsurge of spirit in the people. 
Indeed, on the contrary. ’ 

It is no^ that the common citizen—from 
which term we would exclude the black-marketeer, 
the profiteer and other blood-sucking pels and 
proteges of our great ones—is unwilling to give 
to the limits of his resources, but he is unable 
to meet on the one hand the demands of the 
Finance Minister, w’hich have gone up manyfolda 
in the case of the wage-earning middle-classes, 
and ihc limitless exactions of the profiteers and 
the black-marketeers. Our Ministry is quite clear 
regarding the demands and there is very little 
lufv ortny amelioration of the lax-demand, but 
it is very vague and vaccillating about the im- 
|>osili'on of measures to contrt)! the rise of prices 
to unjustifiable levels and prices of the essen¬ 
tials of life are soaring as a result. 

The picture is anything but rosy, thanks to 
the way wc have of coupling gross inefficiency 
with all our plans, whether they arc for developing 
the potcutlals of our land or for the utilization 
of the enthusiasm and energies of our peoples. 
Ollier countries ami nations have learnt by 
experieiue the futility of asking the jjeople to 
give of their best and to their uttermost unless 
the High Executives have a plan ready for the 
effinienl protection of the same, people from 
being bled white by blood-sucking profiteers. 
The experience of those who planned thus and 
carried the plan through is ready and available 
to our great ones, if only they would ask for it, 
but then our great ones know belter—or so they 
think. 

There is also a Cold War of sorts on anothe: 
I’ront on our hands, in the shape of Indo-Pakis- 
lani negotiations for a settlement of disputes. 
Four rounds of inconclusive talks have taken 
place already and a fifth round is proposed to 
l>e held at Kara'dii on and from April 22. The 
position at the end of the fourth round of talks, 
w'hich were held at Calcutta from the I2th to the 
14th of March, was fairly well summarised by the 
Amrita Bazar Palrika in its report which we 
append below : 

“Except for the decision to have further par¬ 
leys, nothing tangible is understood to have trans¬ 
pired in tile Calcutta meeting to indicate any near 
settlement with regard to Kashmir. According to 
a conference source the gulf has not been nar¬ 


rowed down in any way. Their agreeing to raent 
again to described as the only achievement of th^ 
Calcutta deliberations. 

Though the^ohference's progress in respect, 
of its main burden—Kashmir—has been assessed 
as ‘nil’, it is credited for broaching two other im* 
portant issues that vitally affect the relation be¬ 
tween the two countries. They relate to the un* 
authorised infiltration of Pak migrants into Tri¬ 
pura and Assam (which Pakistan describes as 
eviction of Indian Muslims) and unresolved bord¬ 
er disputes between India and Pakistan. These 
may not have any direct bearing on the Kashmir 
problem, yet their solution is considered to be 
very vital for both the countries as that would re¬ 
move the ‘irritating factor’ disturbing the accord. 

Both the Indian and Pakistani delegations are 
understood to have ageed that there should be 
separate Ministerial level talks to settle these 
problems. These talks, it is slated to have been 
agreed, need not necessarily be ronducled by the 
present leaders of delogalions of the two coun¬ 
tries. Probably the Home Ministers or the Law 
Ministers of the two countries will take up the 
issues between them. Final decision in this re¬ 
gard, however, w'ill have to be taken later as it re¬ 
quires ratification by both the Governments, The 
actual procedure to be adopted for those talks 
will also be decided then. 

The fourth round of talks—held in Raj 
Bhawan’s historic Council Chamber since Tuesday 
—ended on Thursday night with differences b 
tween the two countries remaining almost where 
they were at the end of Karachi talks last month, ^ 
Informed sources made it clear that the approaches 
to the problem were as wide as before.” 

But, while Pakistan’s altitude has been rig^ 
and inflexible in its demands on India it has been 
pliable as putty vis-a-vis the Chinese ! The 
terms of the Sino-Pak pact as is being revealed 
slowly shows that Pakistan has given away 13,000 
sq. miles of Kashmir territory to the Chinese 
while retaining a slice of area under discussion. 
Pakistan has been generous, possibly because of 
two very significant considerations. Firstly, the 
territory belongs neither to China nor to Pakistan 
and secondly, the alternative would be to upset 
previously laid plans, which might have been 
drawn up with Chinese collaboration long before 
the present Indo-Chinese hostilities. There is reaV 
son to suspect the existence of such plans, be- ) 
cause of the open statement—made at New Delhi * 
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sometime in 1958 to ihe best of our memory—by 
the Chinese Ambassador to India to the effect that 
India would liave to face a war on two fronts, 
i.p., with China and Pakistan, in case of the dis¬ 
pute about frontier demarcations developing into 
hostilities. 

Pakistan, of course, is one of the famed for- 


Mahatma, but he was unique inasmuch as 
that there was neither arrogance nor fanatic- 
ism to taint or qualify his faith as was the 
case with almost all others amongst the 
dedicated and the faithful of the, Gandhiites 
that attained eminence during freedom’s 
fight and after the liberation of India. 


tresses against Communist advance into the Near, 
Middle and Sonlh-East Asia, planned by Richard 
Nixon—who saw the possibilities during a lightn¬ 
ing tour—and John Foster Dulles, and erjuipped 
by American aid, e< onon)ic and military. She is 
indeed regarded as one of the main buttresses in 
the S.Fi.A.T.O. and CENTO fortifications. Rnl 
Kvidcn'.ly that does not entail any active opposi¬ 
tion to the Chinese advance into South-East Asia. 

Anyway the Sino-Pak pact was beautifully 
limed and the terms were also very skilfully 
drawn. Even a eon.siderable portion of Ladakh 
- which has nev(n- been in the oeeupalion, legal 
or otherwise, of Pakistan—which forms part of 
the terrain over wliirh th«' Indo-Chinese war has 
been going on. has been given away to China by 
Pakistan. Pandit Nehru has railed the whole thitig 
‘‘unfriendly”, which .seems to he a gros.sly inade¬ 
quate term. Put then Pandit Nehru is usually on 
his mildest and [)olilesl behaviour where Pakistan 
is concerned ! 

We wonder what new '‘unfriendly” move will 
I'e posed by Pakistan hehtre her long-suffering 
leighhour on the eve of the fifth round ? 

“Rajen Babu” 

On February 28th at 10-15 P.M. died 
Rajendra Prasad, the first President ef 
India, at the Sadaquat Ashram in Patna. By 
his death India has lost the last of those true 
disciples of Gandhiji who attained promin¬ 
ence in the public eye. He belonged to that 
group of dedicated followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi who followed in the footsteps of 
their leader and preceptor unhesitatingly 
through all the trials and hazards that were 
part of the battle of India s freedom, and it 
was in the fitness of things that he was 
chosen to be the first President of our 
country after freedorfi had been attained. 
His devotion to tlie cause of freedom and 
Xie liberation of the spirit of India, as 
/delineated by Gandhiji, was as true as that 
* of any other prominent follower of the 


He was born as the fifth and the young¬ 
est child of a well-to-do householder of a 
village of the Saran district in Behar, 
Mahadev Sahay by name, on the 3rd of 
December 1884. His education started 
under a maulavi and the first alphabet he 
learnt to read and write were in the Urdu 
script, as was customary amongst almo'^ all 
Hindi speaking peoples until MaHafftiA 
Gandhi advocated the cause of Hindi.. He 
became proficient in Urdu and Persian at 
an early age. Later he became acquainted 
with Hindi language and literature to some 
extent. He was admitted to the English 
School at Chhapra in the'lowest standard 
w^hen ho was nine years of age. But he 
secured such high marks in the annual 
examination that the headmaster of the 
school, Babu Kshirode Chandra Roychow- 
dhury, gave him “double promotion.” Later 
he went to Patna and secured admission in 
the T. K. Ghosh School. 

When he was in the Fif'ch class and was 
only thirteen years of age, his father got him 
married to the young daughter of a Mukh- 
teer. Very soon after that event an elder 
brother brought back from Allahabad the 
word “Swadeshi,” and its meaning and 
significance made such an impression on 
young Rajendra Prasad that he started 
wearing India-made textiles from almost 
that very day. 

Appearing at the Entrance examination 
of the Calcutta University from Patna, he 
secured the first place, for which he was 
awarded a scholarship of Rs. 20 per month 
and he gpt a further Rs. lOj- per month for 
standing first in English. This was the first 
occasion on which a non-Bengali student 
had secured the top place. In his autobio¬ 
graphy Rajendra Babu wrote that “the per¬ 
son most delighted at my achievement was 
my Bengali teacher, Rasiklal Roy, who pur¬ 
chased mangoes and sweets to celebrate thp 
event and gave us a feast.” 



His college career continued in Calcutta, 
at the Presidency College and at the Eden 
Hindu Hostel. He had a brilliant career as 
a student and he came closely in touch with 
the “Swadt^hi movement,” trough the politi¬ 
cal unrest that followed the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon, and through coming 
in contact with the “Dawn Society” founded 
by the late Satish Chandra Mukherji. 

After graduating with first class 
honours and later obtaining the first place 
in the M.A. examination—both from the 
Presidency College—he obtained his B.L. 
degree in 1910. At’first he took a teaching 
job ^it Muzaffarpur, but a year later ho came 
it.' e-aicutta to take up the profession of law 
at the Calcutta High Court. When the 
Patna High Court was established, he mov¬ 
ed on there and .soon built up a largo and 
lucrative practice. 

He had met Mr. Gokhale in 1910, when 
he had finished* hi.s education, and was 
invited by him to join the “Seiwants of 
India Society.” This meant giving up the 
career and the prospects that lay before him 
and his elder brother, who had brought 
him up after their father had died, refused 
permission. Accordingly. Ikijon Babu sub¬ 
mitted to his elder brother’s decision, though 
he had written in a letter to his elder 
brother that he had no ambitions. He 
compromised by combining his extensive 
practice at the Bar with public work on a 
limited scale, his principal public activity 
being centred around the Patna Univer¬ 
sity which he wanted to free from the exces¬ 
sive official control that was excersised 
over it—and he succeeded in achieving that 
objective. 

But he was not happy in this compro¬ 
mise with his conscience. In his letter to 
his elder brother written in 1910, he had 

written “.those who know anything 

know very well that happiness comes not 
from without, but from within,” and further 
“Let us then not despise poverty. The 
greatest men of the World have been the 
poorest, at first the most persecuted and 
the most despised.” He had also written in 
that letter that his mode of living had 
become so simplified that he did not need 
“any special equipment of comfort,” 


In the midst of aU these cfoss wxfeh^ 
of thought and action, came CJandhiji tn 
1919, and Rajendra Prasad shook off all 
bonds and followed the Mahatma in 
investigations regarding the trouble in t^f; 
Champaran indigo plantations, which lat^ 
led to the Satyagraha movement there. And- 
from then onwards he was one of the staun* 
chest of the great and devoted band that 
followed the Mahatma. 

It is not possible to attempt even a shorjt' 
summary of his activities as a political leader 
and a worker for the welfare and uplift of 
the poor people of India, in these editorial 
columns. We can only give the high lights 
of hi.s career. 

He became President of the Bihar 
P.C.C. in 1920 and a member of the Congres$ 
Working Committee two years later which 
position he retained till he was elected 
President of India in January 1950, except¬ 
ing for the short period when be and eleven 
others of the “Old Guard” resigned after 
the election of Subhas Chandra Bose as Con¬ 
gress President for the second time. He 
went abroad for the first time in 1928 when 
he went to England to see a friend’s case 
through in the Privy Council. He went tn 
Vienna from London, to attend a no-war 
conference that was being held at a village 
near that city. In 1929 he went to Burme, 
in order to mediate for some tenants 
Kyatanga who complained that they wer^^ 
not getting a fair deal and appealed to him 
for help. His mediation proved helpful. 

Hq was imprisoned repeatedly but ill 
Jhnuary 1934, while he was serving the*" 
term of 15 months’ imprisonment given him 
in 1933, he was released in order to organize 
relief after the cataclysmic Bihar earth¬ 
quake. He was elected President of the 
Congres.s in the same year. In 1939 he had 
to occupy the same chair again when he 
was cho.sen as President after Subhas 
Chandra Bose had resigned. He was again 
jailed in 1942 after the “Quit India” resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. 

He became Foed and Agriculture 
Minister, after release, in the Interim Cabi¬ 
net ,of 1945. In 1947 he again had to fill thv 
chair as the Congress President after it be^ 
came vacant through the resignation of 
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Acharya Kripalani following disagreements 
with his colleagues. While Food Minister 
and Congress President, he was unanimous¬ 
ly elected President of the Constituent 
Assembly. Prior to that he had served, to¬ 
gether with Sardar Vallabbhai Patel and 
two nominees of Mr. Jinnah, on the Partition 
Council presided over by Lord Mountbatten. 

On January 26, 1950, when India’s 
Constitution came into force, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was nominated as the interim Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic of India. After the 
first general election in 1952, he was elected 
the country’s first President. He was re¬ 
elected, for a second teim, in 1957. 

His behaviour was dignified and correct 
throughout these 12 years. He set an impe¬ 
ccable code of conduct for his successors 
as President. As the “First Gentleman” of 
the Union of India, his personal charm lent 
grace to his office, exalted as it was. Indeed, 
the tribute paid to liim by the Hindu in an 
editorial written after his death, represents 
the sincere sentiments of all who came in 
contact with him. We append below the 
two concluding paragraphs : 

As President of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly and later as the first President of India, 
which high office he filled with dignity; 
and distinction for 12 years, Rajen Babu was 
one of the architects of Indian democracy. 
-Though under the Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dentship is not a post of exclusive authority 
or power, he was able to exercise consider¬ 
able persuasive influence on the Government 
Jjy the sheer weight of his personality, his 
vast and varied experience and his un¬ 
doubted integrity, as the authentic voice 
of Indian conscience. The public will get a 
full measure of the part he played in the 
making of policy only when all the corres¬ 
pondence that passed between him and the 
Prime Minister is published in due course. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad was deeply con¬ 
cerned over the divisive forces that were 
rearing their heads in many parts of the 
country and the general weakning of moral 
restraints and social discipline. And he was 
anxious that the nation should recover its 
wciity through a return to the ethical disci¬ 
pline and spirit of tolerance implicit in our 
‘ culture. In his own life he fully embodied 


the Hindu conception of life as a bundle of 
duties. On the walls of his study and his 
bedroom in Rashtrapati Bhavan, when he 
was President, he had his favourite couplet 
from the Tulasi-Ramayana inscribed, which 
translated into English meant. “Have cour¬ 
age and do not lose touch with God, What¬ 
ever role He allots to you, that you must 
fulfil.” Of Rajen Babu it may be truly 
said he walked humbly with God in the 
path that Destiny had shown him. With 
his death, all of us are the poorer. 


Defence of India 


The Eurroin 


National defence and the defonce^of a 
political parly of which the members do^not 
total upto any noticeable percentage of the 
national population, cannot be considered to 
be the same or even essentially inter¬ 
dependent as a matter of course, 
rile growth of political parties in 
rndia after 1947 has been on the 
basLs of the political ambitions of persons 
who desire to be the leaders of the nation, 
rather than on any realistic desire to make 
all Indians able-bodied, mentally active and 
generally prosperous. There have been 
“this scheme” or “that plan” galore during 
the sixteen years (apprx.) that India has 
been free; but these emanated from the 
political party level and with the idea of 
glorifying the leaders of the political parties 
as great thinkers and builders of the nation, 
without reference to the needs of the 440 
million individuals who constitute the 
nation. As a result there are more illite¬ 
rates, ill-fed persons and unemployed men 
and women in India to-day than there have 
been ever before. This does not show up the 
ruling political party as a nation-building 
organisation nor as a very powerful factor 
in national defence. For no nation can be 
assumed to be building itself up economi¬ 
cally, ethically, militarily and in point of 
sound administration, which is not steadily 
and properly reducing its poverty, corrupt 
ways, weak defences and maladministration 
(which includes all slow moving, shaky, 
corrupt and functionally useless organs of 
government). The Government that the 
Congress Party set up in India after 1947 had 



been just a continuation of the British im¬ 
perial system of government, without the 
British officials who had been replaced by 
others whose ability and merit did not com¬ 
pare favourably with those of the British 
officials. The Ministers who adorned the 
offices everywhere in India were the nomi¬ 
nees of the Congress and were not always 
selected out of the best men and women of 
India. By best one should understand per¬ 
sons with the best education, proved ability, 
background and general reliability. So that 
the Congress Party did not improve matters 
by bringing into the administrative machine 
crowds of persons who wore no great help to 
the nation. They must have been of help to 
the, political party or they would never have 
been brought into the picture. So that, we 
had a lot of Party building after indepen¬ 
dence and not so much nation building. 

The Party first and the nation after¬ 
wards, has been'the emotion uppermost in 
the minds of the Congressmen who hanker¬ 
ed after power and position without being in 
any way qualified to manage the affairs of 
the nation. “Upstartism” has been the order 
of the day and no one ever questioned the 
rights of particular persons to undertake to 
do highly complicated types of national 
work without, in any way, being trained to 
do such work ; “political sufferers” belong¬ 
ing to the Congress Parly were made much 
of and were easily granted privileges on the 
ground of having suffered imprisonment for 
national work. Many persons who never 
went to prison and had been close collabo¬ 
rators of the British imperial rulers of India, 
were also accepted into the inner circles of 
the Congress on the ground that they were 
friendly with the Congress “big shots.” 
Wangling one’s way into these sacred circles 
became the most effective technique of 
achieving success during the period 1947 
and after, and many stars of the British Court 
found places in the independent Diarbar of 
Delhi. Trades people who had been the 
closest associates of the British exploiters 
of India, became the trusted allies of the 
Congress groups and to themi went permits, 
licences, contracts and orders in an unstinted 
manner. 'Phe skies of independent India 
thus became progressively clouded with 


corraption and treachery. And when ■ 
Chinese attacked India, it was found 
roads and bridges had not been built, siipi'l 
plies had not been obtained, productions.', 
had been left untouched, good men hi^l 
been removed to make room for 
favourites and a general atmosphere 
unpreparedness and barren inaction 
vaded every field of work in which Nationid| 
Defence had its roots. Excuses and expla**| 
nations came up like weeds and froth 
abundance to appease the nation’s wrath • 
and sense of humiliation, and, we were 5 
told, how our great idealism, love of peace, v 
progress and non-alignment had prevented' ’ 
us from building up our defences and defence 
supplies. We readily accepted these highly i 
unconvincing tales of great thoughts and, v 
emotions standing in the way of national^ 
defence and hoped for the best in our custo-" 
mary sluggish-rnindedness. For, we 
(that is, the nation) shared the moral decad-^' 
ence and corrupt degeneration of those 
whom we had vested our sovereign rights: 
of self-rule. In an orgy of speech-making ‘ 
we were soon bamboozled into a quiet:, 
acceptance of every absurdity under the ' 
Sun as the quintessence of logic, pragmat¬ 
ism and diplomacy and wc again began to 
look bovinely towards the political party , 
men who promised us Utopia in 2063 A.Di. 
and Valhalla at much shorter notice. Nume-, 
rous pot-bellied pei’sons began to move • 
about as the last ditch defenders of , 
motherland, among whom were many tax- - 
e,vadeps, blackmarket dealers, gold-smugg*;^ 
lers and other anti-social elements whd 
were the backbone of the mak®? > 
believe set up. The brave men who want-, 
ed to fight and to give their last coppers for ■ 
the defence of India were given an alter¬ 
native to make their sacrifice more exten¬ 
sive in a purely economic fashion. Law 
abiding nationals faced a given pattern of 
taxation, while unlawful money grabbers 
sat down to think out newer ways of’ 
cheating the nation. Tradesmen put up 
prices, unemploymenf stalked the poverty 
stricken ateliers, places of work were 
closed while glib tongues waxed eloqueifk 
in prase of the three to three thousand ' 
point ideology of the political party which * 
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ruled India, The nation was not taken 
into confidence regarding defence prepara¬ 
tions but was told how anything that the 
Party did or planned to do was a step to¬ 
wards better defence of India. The defence 
of the Party or the Party's ideas regarding 
defence apparently took precedence over 
the factual Defence of India. 

As a sample of what sort of senseless 
verbiage often take the place of well thought 
out plans or arguments in high level policy 
matters in India under political party rule, 
one may cite Shree Morarji Desai’s argu¬ 
ments in support of his Gold Control 
Order. Argument one is that if 22 carat 
gold is used for making ornaments it will 
lead to smuggling of gold; but if 14 carat 
gold is used there will be no smuggling or 
very little of it. The profits of gold smug¬ 
gling being more than lOO'/o why this 
should be so is nobody’s business. Argu¬ 
ment two is that all gold ornaments are a 
useless national waste and argument three 
is that giving gold ornaments to women is 
a base practice indulged in by men to trap 
women into slavery. Gold ornaments have 
been the time honoured method of saving 
practised by Indians. Had it not been so, 
Sri Morarji would not have been able to 
think of using India’s stocks of privately 
owned gold for his own wasteful and other 
purposes . Regarding trapping of women 
and gold ornaments, Sri Morarji has been 
indulging in his libellous outbursts without 
thinking. For more gold ornaments are 
given in India to daughters than to wives 
or concubines. Kanyadan or giving a 
daughter in marriage requires alankara or 
ornaments and the major portion of India s 
demand for ornaments is for giving the 
ornaments to daughters. A responsible 
Cabinet Minister should never indulge in 
such assertions of doubtful taste, how¬ 
ever strongly he may feel about grabbing 
gold for the nation. Other nations have 
controlled gold too in the past but they have 
never encroached upon private rights to the 
extent that Morarjr is trying to do. And 
he is doing this quite uselessly for he has 
'T'so far spent more on gold control than he got 
in return out of it. He may be thinking of 
prohibiting the wearing of rings and neck¬ 


laces ne.xt or of searching private houses to 
get hold of gold; but that would make his 
position worse and he should be well advised 
to withdraw all his controls and to allow 
things to go on as before in an. atmosphere 
of freedom, liberty and unrestrained in¬ 
dividual preferences. For it has been lawful 
for thousands of years to buy gold.orna¬ 
ments and people will not easily think that 
buying gold ornaments is criminal conduct. 
A blackniarket will surely grow up in orna¬ 
ments and people will buy and sell in it 
unlawfully in the same manner that they 
buy and sell liquor in Bombay, 

We have said before this in these^.nages 
that according to all informatio'n, the 
Chinese depend on their man-power tq win 
battles. They, of course, also use modem 
fire arms and not 1893 model muzzle loaders. 
Their industries as well as the industries of 
their collaborators manufacture these 
weapons and ammunition for the same. In 
India, we have not so far noticed any 
efforts being made to mobilise the nation 
militarily. A few scattered groups here and 
there and a slightly increased army of paid 
snldier.s may not be the proper answer to a 
national army of 60 millions which China 
is reported to have. Our industrie.s could 
have produced weapons for our soldiei's, 
but no attempt has been made to our knovy- 
ledge to make use of the various plants in 
India for this purpose. This has po.ssibly 
been a vital omission on the part of our 
leaders. During the recess period of a few 
months that the Chinese have provided us 
with by their cease-fire and withdrawal, 
we should have trained up a very substan¬ 
tial volunteer force and also armed them, 
with locally made weapons, for achieving 
both of which we have the potential. But 
have we done this? When the Chinese 
attack again, which our Prime Minister 
says they will sooner or later, shall we be 
in the same position as before? We have 
np knowledge. But we have grave doubts 
and apprehensions which mere speeches 
cannot allay. 

A.C. 

Who Knows the Real Position? 

Mr. Patnaik, Chief Minister of Orissa 
went to the U.S.A, for some purpose con- 
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nected with the defence of India and there the Chinese incursion into India' last 
was reported to have said that the the Chinese could never have proved 


lie 



Indian Army consisted of 11 divisions of despicable lie as a fact of history, 
troops. Now that India is reported to be foreign policy of the Congress leaders Ayij 
6 new divisions, the story of weak and unsound to say the least 


training up 


India having only an 11 division army is it. Whether that policy was dictated 


being declared as incorrect. What we 
woul^ like to know could be stated very 
simply. What was the real size of the 
Indian army and air force when China in¬ 
vaded India? What is the size now after 
several months of frenzied discussions, 
talks, statements, conferences and raove- 
menls of missions,'delegations, plenipoten¬ 
tiaries and what ? Lastly, what will the size 
be i.ereafter, stage by stage? Now that 
Indians will have to pay nearly three 
times in defence expenses and increasingly 
higher amounts for “developments", 
tliey should be told what they are being 
taxed .so intensively for. Vague and casual 
rc'ferences are no.t good enough. One may 
ray that such information should be con- 
•sidored state secrets and that their dis¬ 
closure will help the enemy. But did not 
the Chinese know all about the size, posi¬ 
tion, equipment, etc., of the Indian army 
in full details when they marched into India 
last year and occupied whatever they 
wanted to occupy down to the foot hills 
of the NEFA ? Are State secrets kept secret 
in India with large numbers of Chinese, 
Russian, British and American agents and 
informers in the ranks of our custodians of 
such secrets? Or are we wrong to assume 
I hat there are such persons who are paid 
by the Government of India for loyal ser¬ 
vice but who do not have any scruples in 
supplying information to our enemies as 
well as to others who are not our enemies? 
About our friends we have to remember 
that China also was a friend not so very 
long ago. Congress leaders were falling 
over one another to embrace Chou En-lai, 
yelling “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai” only the 
other day. Tibet was invaded and forcibly 
occupied by the Chinese with the tacit 
connivance of many countries who wanted 
to boost up Chinese morale in order to 
make the Chinese resent Russian bossing. 
Had there been any active opposition to 
the rape of Tibet at the time in the same 
nanjier as the world actively reacted to 


the Anglo-Americans or by the 
silence of Russia in the matter of Sino-Tihiwl 
tan relations, we shall never know. But we;;' 
liave a right to question the wisdom as virelK5| 
as the actions, plans of action and generafe 
outlook of the Indian leaders, who so near*/?' 
Jy ditched the nation only a few months^ i 
ago and escaped disaster only by chance OJ*:!!; 
by the workings of unknown forces. In any ‘ 
other democratic country the leaders would 
surely have had to face a general election^., 
to remain in power and not escaped th^ f; 
ronsequenccs of their casual handling of 'ii' 
national defence by sacrificing a scape goat.' 

We repeat that India requires a very' - 
large army and air force equipped with 
modern weapons. The weapons and ammu¬ 
nition should be made in India as far as 
possible and the industries of India should 
be made fo co-operate in getting the work ■ 
done to any extent found necessary. Runn¬ 
ing after buried treasures or women’s 
bangles may have “stunt value" but , the 
real work is to mobilise the human and 
mechanical resources of the country for 
defence purposes. A defence budget of 
nearly 1,000 crores of rupees should be 
sufficient to put up an army of 5,000,000 } 
(five-million) persons and to build up an ! 
air force of 3,000 planes (in three years) ■' 
with all other garnishings in the way olj ' 
buildings, institutions, plants, imports, ' 
submarines, bases and what not. If this 
cannot be achieved swiftly, certainly and ’ 
effectively by the present custodians of 
India’s destiny, they should have the grace', 
and the patriotic moral sense to make way 
for others who can achieve the objective. 
The idea that this man or that should be 
considered indispensible has been . proved 
by history to be utterly wrong. All great 
and pseudo-great men, and women have to 
go and to be replaced by others sooner or 
later. Wise men go when they feel thad^ 
their inspiration is beginning to run dry, 

A.C. 
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Gold and Gold Workers 

Ther-e arc about 500,000 goldsmiths in 
India who work as filigree experts, lapida- 
rists, meena (enamel) workers and gene¬ 
ral makers of ornaments and other articles 
made of gold. These people turn out annu¬ 
ally many crores worth of goods which are 
sold by nuinerous jewellery shops all over 
India. The total number of these shops 
will be a few hundred thousands and well 
over a million persons work in these shops 
as salesmen, managers, guards, etc. It will 
not be wrong to assume that the gold 
business keeps employed over 2,000,000 
two million persons and that about a crore 
of people depend on this business for their 
living. By a simple stroke of his pen India’s 
Finance Minister, Shi’i Morarji Desai, has 
completely blasted the very foundations of 
this great economic institution, which has 
been serving the people of India for thou¬ 
sands of years as a necessary part of their 
social life. For ornaments have been used 
by Indians for religious, matrimonial and 
economic purposes for as long as Indian 
history goes back. Gold coins, objects of 
art and ornaments exist in India that were 
struck and made more than two thousand 
years ago. Exquisite works of art in fili¬ 
gree, inlay, enamel and gem-setting exist 
from.’ the days of the Rajputs and the 
Mughuls in which gold has been used in 
an intricate and integrated jnanner. Shri 
Morarji’s assayers will only bo able to de¬ 
termine the quantum of gold in the.se an¬ 
cient masterpieces of the jeweller’s art by 
melting them down, that is, by destroying 
them. Old Persian enamel has sold in Lon¬ 
don and New York at ten times the price 
of gold and the same may be true of an¬ 
cient Indian jewelleiy. Shri Morarji’s idea 
that he can convert and restrict all gold¬ 
smith’s products and craft to a basic metal 
alloy composed of 14 parts of gold and 10 
parts of copper, silver, nickel or zinc is 
about as useful from the craftsman’s point 
of view as a suggestion that guns should 
be made of bricks. Ignorance is a blessing 
and it is folly to admit facts and, we sup¬ 
pose, the Gold Conti'ollcrs of India, with 
the authority of the State to back their 


actions motivated by unreal assumptions, 
will go heavy footed into action and try 
to smash up .time honoured customs and 
private rig'Jits and possibly cause the des¬ 
truction of art treasures of great national 
value by timid and uninformed owners. 
The gold control orders have no logical 
basis except that these may stop gold smug¬ 
gling and help Goverment amass a stock 
of gold obtained at Rs. 62.50 per tola. Judg¬ 
ing by what goes on, one may safely assert 
that neither smuggling has ceased nor 
have government succeeded in obtaining 
quantities of gold at less than half the mar¬ 
ket price. In the circumstances Shri 
Morarji should modify his ideas of gold 
control. But, he is contemplating harsher 
methods of enforcing his will. We wonder 
if common .sense and the logic of human 
facts are the bases of democracy, or only 
the autocratic fervour of a few men to 
achieve ideological objectives. Western 
demficracies have no ideology other than to 
maintain freedom and liberty and to pro¬ 
vide sound government. It is oidy in re¬ 
latively backward countries that we find 
mad Mullahs declaring Zihad on funda¬ 
mental evils like killing enemies, eating 
beef or pork and similar things. The nights 
may be made hideous by kirtan or bhajan 
‘‘singers”, processions may disrupt traffic 
for hours, beggars may ply their trade free¬ 
ly on the main roads of great cities, cor¬ 
rupt practices may engulf all basic de¬ 
partments of the social organisation, in the 
name of preservation of democratic rights, 
but beer must be drunk only in hotel bed 
rooms or on the sly, gold or ornaments must 
not be worn, though platinum and dia¬ 
monds could be, and all social progress 
must rest exclusively on sanctimonious as¬ 
sertions mode ad nouseum. To go back to 
the dying goldsmiths and the owners and 
employees of jewellery shops, who have 
now joined the endless columns of the un¬ 
employed in the country excepting such of 
them as have joined the lawless under¬ 
ground dealers, we have to say that the 
vast picture of destitution is the product of 
the fundamentally wrong economic policy 
followed by the Congress leaders who rule 
India. They have no faith in their own 



countrymen, but run to foreigners for 
whatever help they need. War or Peace, 
progress or development, all piust be made 
'in the outside world. It is high time that 
Indians reciprocated their feelings by hav¬ 
ing no faith in them. 

A.C. 

Dying for the Nation 

Whenever, there is war in Europe one 
finds the flower of the nation in uniform. 
Sons of aristocratic families and learned 
University men of .military age join up as 
privates and officers in the army, without 
any inducement other than the call of pat¬ 
riotism. We cannot expect men above sixty 
to join up but they can do war work if 
called upon. But surely there are millions 
of Indians of military age who have not 
offered their services to the nation, and 
among them must be thousands who be¬ 
long to the po]iti(?al parties of India direct¬ 
ly or by family tie.s. Wo have heard of 
many Indian leaders giving money to the 
N. D. F. or ornaments or land for the 
nation’s good but we do not know of any 
Congressman or members of the C.P.I. 
joining up to fight the Chinese. If these 
people are too old to fight, surely they have 
cal parties. We want to see these young- 
whom they can inspire to fight for the 
nation’s dfecnce ? But we only hear of 
ounces of gold or rupee.s that are contri¬ 
buted by people for national defence. At 
voting time thousands of youngmen go 
about in cars to collect support for politi¬ 
cal parties. Wo want to see these young- 
men driving and getting fit for service at 
Iho battle front. If they cannot join up, 
they should be forced out of vote collecting 
and having refreshments at the cost of un¬ 
known paymasters. In short, no profes¬ 
sional political workers should be per- 
rnitted to thrive who will not be ready to 
fight the enemies of the nation. In fact, 
there is an amazing reluctance among poli¬ 
tically minded persons of all ages to recog¬ 
nise the realities of national defence. Some 
think that they will rouse the world to 
come to India’s help militarily by the 
sheer force of their eloquence. Others 
think diplomacy will achieve national de¬ 


fence. Such persons naturally cannot 
spire the youth of the nation to come 
to brass tacks and to get ready to fight 
enemy physically. They also think 
and the shouting of Jai Hind will 
the Chinese out of Indian territory 
prevent Pakistan from making free giftSi;" 
of India’s acres to the Pekinese. The real*,? 
ities, however, are different. The worljj- 
will not come to India’s aid except in a-: 
cursory and makebelieve manner and;; 
even if the world gave weapons to India the^ 
soldiei's to use the weapons must come , 
from within the nation. “Diplomacy” has ’ 
put us in the present defenceless position . 
and we should not put our trust in such ■ 
siibterfuges. The most important thing in.i 
war is man-power. Both for fighting and 
for the production of weapons we need 
hard working and courageous people, who 
will face the enemy in their undaunted ' 
millions. Our leaders have been, willy ; 
nilly, the followers of a philosophy of ■ 
Ahiinsa and they are naturally not so 
wholehearted in their advocacy of actual 
physical combat and they cannot, there¬ 
fore, inspire the youth of the country to .■ 
get ready for a fight. Until we gel over , 
this difficulty, India as a nation cannot go 
into action with full vigour. “Fight if you 
must” is not a strong enough dictum. 

A. C. ? 

More Totalitarian Than Communists 

When Desai or the ot her smaller finance ’ 
ministers of State.s unfold their schemes of " 
procuratioii of revenues, one begins to feel 
that these men are surely taking the wind . 
out of the Communist sails and that “new ; 
Congress’’ is surely more fanatically Com- - 
munistic and totalitarian than “old Lenin.” • 
For under Desai’s able management, exploi¬ 
tation of man by man will soon cease and 
no man will earn any profits by trade, . 
industry or commerce. If any businesses , 
run. the entrepreneurs will be “India’s ' 
National Capitalists”, earning six per cent 
on their investments and handing over all 
surplu.s profits to the State. “They have ' 
done this deliberately” and not by walking ’ 
into the preserves of Communism unwit- » 
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tingly. Morarji has a message lo give to 
India and his message is “change your men¬ 
tal outlodk, give up all old superstitions 
about jM'opi'fty, income and profits and live 
for :he Stale and the Slate alone.” Morarji 
will be a (luru to the nation. His sneezes, 
cough.s and sniggers will have a sacred and 
secret meaning. “Lure of Gold,” “entrapping 
women’’ and similar phrases arc Ihe begin¬ 
nings of a new language, of a new ideology. 
We who earn no proiits, not even 6 per cent, 
but live in a hand lo month fashion and 
hold our heads high in freedom unchalleng¬ 
ed by the didactic excesses of career makers 
of Political Parlies, view Morarji’s words 
with distaste and think ho is after entrap¬ 
ping all Indias into slavciy of the State. We 
have no desire to be employees of the State 
en masse. Per we think lhat preservation of 
the individual's righl.s and freedom is the 
very essence of human liberty and freedom. 
We are also not convinced that all private 
business is immoral and steeped in c(irrup- 
tion. Some are, but so are many State d(‘- 
partmenls. Private employers try to ex¬ 
ploit workers, but so do State departments. 
There is injustice, unfair practice and victi¬ 
misation at private as well as public level; 
but while one can fight back one's Private 
bosses, the State as an employer will be 
terrifyingly over size and unassailable with 
its.employees utterly at its mercy. And 
one can always harbour hopes of ri.sing to 
greater heights by personal effort and some¬ 
day becoming an employer oneself—if 
private enterprise remains a force in human 
economy. But who can hope to be anything 
but a cog in the wheel or a target for a fir¬ 
ing squad, once the Slate takes over all 
management of all production, distribution 
and consumption ? We, therefore, do not 
wish to see the Morarji idea grow. Not for 
money : for he who steals my purse steals 
trash; but if he tries to steal my personal 
freedom and the right to do as I like, go 
where I like, spend as I think best, he will 
then be trying to steal my immortal soul 
and will be incurring my wrath and the 
disfavour of all my fellow humans. The 
Morarji idea is the thin end of the wedge 
<)f Communism that is being driven into the 


free heart of India. This must be resisted, 
disowned and discarded. Let the State 
m.ake a capital levy to get over difficulties, 
l)Ul m a fair and straight fashion ; not by 
totally demolishing the foun,dations of 
private rights. 

A.C. 

Secret Stimuli for Chinese Arrogance 

When China discarded the path of 
morality and adopted the ways of marauders 
.and bandits to establish an empire, she 
began lo push into other peoples’ territories 
in the unscrupulous manner of medieval 
jtu'aders. Tibet came after Korea and the 
blatant disregard for truth and history dis- 
pl.'.yed by China in Tibet bears comparison 
with the actions of Huns, Saka.s, etc., who 
only thought of conquest. But behind all 
this, one notices a sort of silent approval by 
the powers who said nothing lo China ex¬ 
cepting in a weak and casual manner. 

Ru.ssia, for instance, left China to do all 
the dirty work for Communism in the hope, 
perhaps, that if China got involved progres¬ 
sively with a number of other nations, she 
would lose strength and Russia will emerge 
in glory where China will incur only dis¬ 
favour and enmity. 

America, perhaps, did not dislike the 
growth of China as a rival Communistic 
Power to Russia and she may have had 
hopes of China clashing with Russia over 
her Asiatic possessions and Mongolia. 
Pakistan as the paid agent of America, play¬ 
ed up to China, perhaps, under orders of 
her big boss and her actions, to all appear¬ 
ances directed against India were, perhaps, 
directed against Russia. Boosting of Chinese 
morale may have been the reason for 
America and Britain accepting the ruthless 
conquest of Tibet as a fait accompli and 
India accepted it too in order to be in 
fashion. 

The British worked hand in hand with 
America and the more Chinese arrogance 
increases at the cost of others, the happier 
should be the position of Britain. 

A. C. 



TAX EXPLOSION IN THE NEW BUDGET 

The incidence of the new and additional 
taxation proposed in the current year’s Union 
Budget, unprecedciiLed in magnitude as it un* 
<loubledly is, and as so readily admitted by the 
Union’ I’inance Minister himself, was not, how¬ 
ever, entirely unexpected. Tlie increasing needs of 
Defence in the context of the national emergency 
posed by the Sino-lndian armed conflict and the 
need for much heavicir 'I'hird Plan allocations 
during the current fiscal year’especially in respect 
of the iu;cdcd adjustmenls to Defence pro¬ 
duction, were already clearly visualized. In the 
current year’s revenue allocations, for instance, 
Defence aj)proprialions alone account for a gross 
Hs. 8(>7 erores v\liich is Rs. 491 eroros higher than 
ia.st vears’s a]loca.ion.s on this account and the 
whole of the estimated additional tax yield pro¬ 
posed in the current Budget will be much more 
than wholly ab.S(jrhed by this one head alone. 
In a sense, therefort^. the pre.senl heavy, even un¬ 
precedented level of additional taxation proposed 
in the cuvren'. Budget, would he regarded to have 
been rpjile inescapable. What, however, would 
seem lo In- (-.pei iaily curious in thi.s regard is the 
lalhcr coijtparatively insignificant allocations to 
Defcmc in the (.apital Budget. 

The Kinance Minister, it is significant, has 
lumped .ill Ills Defence allocations in the Budget 
for all '.he .seiviees together witlionl, eustomarily, 
giving .iiiy details ul.«>nt their parlienlar use. 
This jnevenis anv Intelligent public assessment 
of ihe extent to which llie different .sectors of the 
armed sr-rxitc-. are intended to he strengthened. 
But a general conclusion c.an and has l»een drawn 
from the com))aralive figures of revenue and 
capital allorations on Deferici' account which seem 
lo indicate that while the strength of the armed 
services in respect of increased personnel is 
clearly intended lo be I'onsiderably expanded, not 
corresponding attention seems to have been paid 
lo the need for conniervailing stepping up of 
manufacture of Defene.c equipments and stores. 
Possibly the obvious lag in this regard is ex¬ 
pected to be set off against lend lease foreign 
assistance and 'or arms gifl.s that arc expected 
to be derived from abroad. In a broad sense, 
however, the needs of Defence and iheir impact 
on the Budget, especially on its revenue side, 
heavy as it has been, docs not seem, as in the 
past years, to have aroused any very keen public 
interest despite the continuing naional emergency 
ir> this context. This may not be regarded as 
quite healthy. 
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The need for additional taxation was vtsuitikij 
lized even before the overwhelming needs 
Defence in the context of the suddenly massivt^j 
developed threat on the country’s integrii^i] 
emerged in Oclober-Novcmber last year. But wheft. 
Parliament was obliged to make additional appr<>^' 
priations for Defence in its last November senior' 
widening an earlier Budgetary deficit to the 
slantial level of some Rs. 190 erores, the need fofr; 
iimnediate countervailing taxation lo cover th^ 
gap was widely felt. In fact the need of aa 
immediate tax budget for the purpose seemed, to. 
an eminent school of Indian economic thinkers widi, 
which we entirely agreed in these columns, to be 
especially urgent in the context of the much heavier, 
order of fiseal mobilization that, it was visualized,: 
the situation would be bound lo pose in the 
immediaie future and the corresponding need for, 
jnopping up the existing condition of excew 
demand- as an e.'^sential condition-precedent for 
favourable climate, for raising the much larger 
resources for Defence and development that womd 
thus be hound to eventuate shortly. The 
IVlini>.lry of Finance, hoxvcver, did not seem to bef’ 
nim.h concerned, dcspi.e the inflationary pressUtO# 
which had already been found to have be<^-: 
moiiiiliiig then and seemed lo be quite complacent! 
about its ability lo lake adequate measures in itii 
on<<lining U.enoial Budget which w'as then less' 
llnm ijiily four months ahead. 

In any case, it was clearly visualized, in th# 
(■on.cvi (if the oounliy’s mounting Defence and 
develojjinent needs, that heavy additional taxatioii 
would he an inevitable coiollary of the -situation 
as il existed ami a.s it was likely lo develop. It 
was. for iiistutice. already agreed that as one of 
ihe ((xpedients of raising the national defence 
jtplenlidl to a level ol eHeetivenes xvould call for, 
a doubling of (he armed forces every year over 
ihc ne.xt few xeai.s. the wages and allowances of 
the udtlilional prcsonncl that would thus be eX' 
pofcled to he drafted into our aimed services 
diiiiiig the (uncut year alone would be exi>eet©d 
lo absorb an additional Rs. 2.10 to Rs. 300 erftres. 
There xvould, inevitaldy, have to be other ex¬ 
penses directly related lo the expansion of the 
armed personnel. Additional taxation of the order 
of Rs. 27.3 erores would not, in the circumstances^ 
he considered illegitimate, unprecedentedly heax^ 
as it has been. 

It would. neverthelc*s8, be wholly pertinent to 
examine the especial methods of additional tax¬ 
ation adopted in the present context and to detcm 
mine to what extent, of otherwise, they would be 
calculated to strengthen our national fiscal bases,' 

\ 
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The taxation proposals outlined are expected to 
fetch an additional Rs. 266 crores net, after 
allowing for the share of the excise duties that 
would accrue to the Stales and would he raised 
in the following manner : 

Set. Item Ks. Crores Per cent 


No. 


of total 

1. Customs 

87 

33 

2. Excise & Union Territories’ 

Sales Tax 

108 

40 

Total 

195 

73 

3. Super Profits Tax 

25 


4. Surcharge on Iticomc Tax 

and Tax rationalisation 

46 

18 

Gross total 

266 

100 


The above estimate of yield in additional 
taxation does not, however, disclose a full measure 
of the additional tax elToil due to a number of 
factors. There is the matter of the ralher perni¬ 
cious habit of under-estimating tax revenue wliich 
has been in evidence over the last few years. Tlie 
order of such under-cslimallon would be evident 
from the following figures : 


Year 

Budget 

Actual 

Excess 


estimates 

revenue 

Receipts 


of revenue 

receipts 



Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

1959-60 

722 

812 

90 

1960-61 

819 

909 

90 

1061-62 

967 

1,054 

187 


But even apart fiorii this habitual propensity 
to under-estimate revenue, in the current year s 
estimates other tax-effort factors have also beei} 
eliminated from the assessment. Ihus, the accrual 
of the estimated Rs. 19 crores from the rise in 
railway rales, which was done with the express 
purpose of easing the pressure on the General 
Budget, has been excluded. Besides, accounting 
conventions leave out the additional revenue of 
very nearly Ks. 5 crores es’.imatcd to be derived 
from a revision of the postal rates, and which have 
also been ignored. I’hen, again, the premium of 
Rs. 33 crores on War Risks Insurance, a non- 
refundable receipt, is basically a revenue receipt 
altliougli credit has been taken for it in ihe capital 
account. If these w'ere id'he added to the tolal 
estimated yield from the new tax proposals, it 
w^uld he expected to gross Rs. 323 crores and to 
which, further, may be added the estimated Rs. 40 
frores to be derived from the Compulsory Savings 


Scheme, making an aggregate total of Rs. 363 
crores. What would seem to be especially signi¬ 
ficant in this context is that of this amount, direct 
imposts, including war risks insurance and 
compulsory savings, which are essentially in the 
nature of a property tax, amount to Rs. 144 crores, 
which is 40 per cent of the total, and indirect 
levies, including revision of railway and postal 
rates account for Rs. 219 crores or 60 per cent. 

An analysis of the direct imposts will reveal 
the significant fact that the Union Finance 
Minister has, very adroitly, desisted from devising 
fresh tax measures, except for the Super Profits 
Tax and the Compulsory Savings (which, in 
essence is leally a new tax measure), hut has 
provided for the estimated additional revenues by 
way of surcharges on e.xisling tax levels all of 
which will ai'crue to the Centre alone wi.hout any 
of it having to be disbursed to the States as would 
Lt* necessary in the event of an upward revision 
of the bases of the taxes ibeniselvcs. They are, 
briefly : 

(i) An additional surcliaige ranging from 
4 to 10 per cent on incomes after lax of indivi¬ 
duals, Hindu Undivided Families, Unregistered 
Tirms and Association of Persons. The assessees 
will be enabled to reduce tln;ir liability to the 
surcharge to the extent of 3 per cent on the first 
Rs. 6 ,(KjO of their residual income and 2 per ceiu 
on Uie balance, by elocling to pay a compulsory 
deposit in lieu of the tax. 

(ii) The higher exemption limit of the exist¬ 
ing Income Tax Surcharge to Hindu Undivided 
Families (Rs. l.'j,(X)0) and individuals and un¬ 
registered firms (Ks. 7,'500), will be abolished. 

(iii) A surcharge of 20 per cent on Income 
Tax will be levidcd on registered firms. 

(iv) Hie exemption of jewellery of the value 
of up'o Rs. 2.5,000 for purposes of liability to the 
Wealth Tax will be withdrawn. 

(v) The permissible deduction as cost of 
e.xpeiuliture on remunera'.ion and perquisites by 
Companies will bo limited to a gross Rs, 60,000 
per year for any individual employee. 

(vi) A Super Profits Tax will be levided on 
Companies, ilie fax being leviable when a 
Company is disclosed to have an income, after 
tax, exceeding 6 per cent of its net assets (that 
is, share capital plus reserves, but excluding 
development rebate reserves); the rate of the tax 
being 50 per cent of the net earnings above 6 but 
below 10 per cent, and 60 per cent on net earnings 
above 10 per cent. 

So far as individual incomes are concerned, 
the following table will demonstrate the impact 
of the new levies : 



Tax liability of individual wage earners 
(Married with more than one child) 


Annual 


Tax at 

Tax at 

Deposit at 

Income 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1963-64 


• 

Rates 

Rates 

Ra! 



Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5,000 


42 

94 

149 

7,500 


217 

333 

149 

10,000 


479 

680 

2.50 

12,500 


786 

1,075 

294 

1.5,(XK) 


1.171 

1,544 

337 

18.000 


1.901 

2.293 

384 

20,000 


2,272 

2,856 

515 

25.000 


4,014 

4.821 

479 

30.000 


6.217 

7.192 

535 

40,000 


11,065 

12.340 

639 

50.000 


16.907 

18.474 

722 

fAOOO 


2.3,570 

25,370 

789 

/V./?. 

Failin 

g deposits 

at the prescribed scale. 

llic tax li 

ahililv 

would be 

the sum o 

f the figures 

in cols, 3 

i and 

1. • 




Tlicro would ?ppin to l/i^ sojne justification 
for this addilioual levy on incomes between 
Rs. f)(KX) and Hs. 20,000 as tluur })reseiit tax 
}>urdens are comparatively small. An assessce with 
an income of Rs. .5.000 wholly earned, married 
and with more than one child to briu" up, at 
presen! pay only Rs. 42 as tax; his liability will 
now increase to Rs. 94 by way of tax and he will 
moreover be required to depo.sit in compulsory 
•savinjrs a further .sum of Hs. 119, which will be 
available to him after five years with 4 per cent 
per annum tax-free addition. At the Rs. 20,000 
level, his tax liability was Rs. 2,272, but it wdll 
now increase to Rs. 2.8.56 with an additional 
deposit burden of Rs. 41.5, 

Rut apart from those who pay income tax, 
the compulsory deposit scheme will also embrace 
a further very large area comprising empoyees, 
land-owners, house-owners, shop-keepers, pro¬ 
fessionals etc., and it is expected to net an 
aggergate amount of between Rs. 65 and Rs. 70 
crores of which Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores will go 
to the States, the balance accruing to the Centre, 
estimated at Rs. 40 crores. Of this total amount, 
income tax payers are expected to contribute only 
about Rs. 12 crores, the balance representing a 
large area which was hitherto considered 
unreachable. 

The impact of these taxes might have been 
two-fold in their effects, first as a welcome 
measure of promoting small savings and, what is 
far more significant, also as a measure of dis¬ 
incentive against excesive comsumption, enabling 


resotiTcea thus relased to be moved into defil^ 
and development efforts. Such a view 
imposts, however, presumes that the pri<» fadl^ 
will not unduly burden individual expenditu;^'-!! 
especially in the essential consumer sectors. W^': 
pressure on prices increasing, such expectatioiiil^f 
could be wholly nullified and even the welcorii'; 
promotion of additional small savings by way 
the Compulsory Savings Scheme may creatn;; 
corresponding depredations in the tempo of thrf 
present rale of small savings by way of ftaC; 
various other small savings and postal savings < 
hank measures. 

The ceiling imposed on Company salary* 
cum-perquisites would, on the face of it, seem tU,, 
hi* a welcome and legitimate measure in the right : 
direc'ion. This will, one hopes, help to put a curb ', 
on the trends which have, for some years, been y 
increasingly in evidence in the private sector of y 
salaries and perquisites to staff beyond ally ; 
comparison with iho.se in the public sector. Th» 
was tending to not merely create an unhealthy ■' 
differential in private and public sector top-level,'.' 
amenities and wages, but also to the creation' 
a highly favoured community of mercantOo-i' 
employees out of all proportion to what might 
described as the average upper midde claa(j ’S 
income levels in the country. But some trepidatioli/,' 
is naturally felt as regards the possible impact,V' 
of (bis ceiling on foreign collaboration in Indian '.' 
industry and, to a corresponding extent, on foreign 
investment in such enterprises. This is a matter ,::' 
which seems to require careful consideration an4 ?':; 
reassessment. 

The one item among the Finance Minister*# . 
new lax imposts which appears to have come in\< 
for the most pre.si.stant criticism is the newly , 
devised Super Profits Tax, especially among 
business community, who regard it as most ill*; 
Conceived. The Union Finance Minister’s justi*, 
ficalion that there was no correlation between , 
the rates of corporate tax and profits and the need , 
for corrective measures in this regard, does npt,; 
seem to be convincing to the critics of this r 
measure who, instead of enabling an amount of,: 
some Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores to be raised through 
this measure, would even prefer an upward; 
revision in the standard rate of company taxation’ 
from the present level of 55 per cent to 60 per 
cent, to bring about a corresponding result. But, 
despite the criticism of the business community 
and their friends, the j)rinciple upon which lb* 
Super Profits Tax has been predicated would 
nevertheless seem to be basically sound as a 
measure of arresting the trends of excessive pto- 
fiteering by industry and business. The bogey 
appears to have been raised that this measure wi&. iij 
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Iw a dftcrrant against private foreign investments 
in the coim’ry and will, to that extent, arrest 
He.vel<»|»iiK‘iil progress. The methods of assessing 
Super Profits at anything above 6 per cent of 
the <-(]uily i-Hpital plus reserves (excluding, of 
colli sc development rebates n serves) may be 
considered too stringent. 'Fhere may be scope for 
revision of the formula upon which super profits 
may be cslimalcd, and a certain measure of 
relaxation provided to <‘,\cmpt profits upto a 
biglier level than alieady proposed. That may 
also anr-vvev a])prcbeiisioiis that this measure 
might prove a disincentive to foreign invesfnnmts 
in the eounlrv. But basically the principles upon 
which the Super Profits Tax has l>een predicated 
would M’cm to Im* both legitimate and sound. 

It has been argued that the purpo.se of 
limiting trends of exci’.ssive profiteering might 
have been as well .served b\ levying a propor¬ 
tionately bighei ra'e of l.ix on distributed profits 
us a moasute of niainlainiiig incentives to private 
foreign investments in India, which have been 
showing signs lately of a declining trend. This may 
not. on assessment, be an altogether unwelcome 
trend since private foieign investments raise 
certain very com|>lieaIed issues and are, in any 
case, far inoie c.xpensive than hone.sl lo-goodncss 
loons in the long run The finance Minister, how¬ 
ever, is known to favour foreign equity invest¬ 
ments ill India and thi.s argument mav have been 
advanceil as a measure of iiiduooment towards 
revising bis scbenic of the Tax. Incidenlallv'. it 
must also be mentioned, that tin* I'nion Finanee 
Minister’s expeclutioos that !he Tax vvjll be likely 
to have a beneficial effet on prices is wholly mis- 
cirlccived for it can have no direct effect on 
commodity prices in a seller's maket where ex¬ 
cessive profits are, clearly, the result of short¬ 
ages m the economy and are «.‘onsequently, in the 
nature of monopoly profits. 

It must be recalled that historically, a Super 
Profits Tax has been found to have w'orked 
with commendable results. Such a tax called the 
Excess Profits Tax was first devised in Britain 
during World W'ar II in the 1939-40 British 
Budget with a view to mopping up the excessive 
profits that were estimated to accrue from 
massive war contracts and war production. The 
methods of assessing normal profits were of course 
different and took into account the nature and 
history of different categories of business, but the 
incidence of the tax initially imposed on the ex¬ 
cess profit thus calculated was far heavier. It 
was, at first, 80 per cent and was later raised to 
a^ull 100 per cent with the proviso that 20 per 
cent would be later refunded after the War emer- 
igeocy was over. India was also found to copy 


the measure to a certain extent and Ure results were 
not entirely unwholesome. On a comparison, 
Mr. Desai’s new Super Profits Tax would be 
found to have, a certain measure of legitimate 
justification and, in any case, wmuld only have the 
elFcc! of imposing a burden on a community 
which i.s well abb* to bear its impact. But here 
also, llicrc would seem to have been a tradition¬ 
al umleias,scssment of possible yields. For, on a 
showing of existing company profits, the likely 
> ield wouM lit* more ruarly Rs. 3fi rrores than 
llip Rs. 23 crorcs estimated by the Finance 
Ministry. 

f-'oniing to an as.scs.sment of indiirct levies 
included in llic current Bridget’s new tax propo¬ 
sals. here, again, wc (iud that basically no new 
tax proposals have been formulated and the entire 
purpose of increasing revenue resources sought 
to be ser\cf| by ijjiward revision of and surcharges 
on existing levies. The overall proportion of these 
indirert levii's. we have already demonstrated, 
aceounls for appro.ximalely bO per rent of the total 
additional tax liiirderi on the eountiy and cover 
a wide ranue of customs and'excise duties and in 
the rates of inter-Slate sales taxes. This is ex¬ 
pected to vicld an additional revenue of approxi- 
ma'('!\ R--. 30 ciorcs. most of wliieh will acoure 
to the States lln’iiiscbes. 

In flic juattei of customs duties three types 
of rliangcs have been |>roposcd. Tn the first In- 
slaii'c. increases in certain duties have Ix'cn pro- 
po.sed, Sccondiv, a general surcharge has been 
levied on all liu ii's and. tbirdly. the i oiiiitcrvail- 
ing duties on goods on ubicb tlic excise duties 
have liccn rai'^eil. have been increa.sed. Tn a]>ply- 
iiig the eoiinlcrvailing euslonis duties a small, but 
sigtiifii anl change in iiietbod has also lieen devised 
wbicli will have the effect of increasing the impact 
of any given rate of the duty. The increases pro¬ 
posed in the customs duties cover a wide range 
of goods including raw rolton, rubber, cinema 
films, tobacco, dyes, hardware, electrical and 
o’her appliances, moloi vehicles parts etc. Sub¬ 
stantial duties have also been proposed on mineral 
oils including kerosene and diesel over their 
existing levels so as to make them correspond 
with the new higher e.xcise duties. Goods on which 
import duties have Ivcen increased consist mostly 
of raw materials, intermediates and capital goods. 
On certain goods the incidence of the increase is 
33 per cent of the existing level and on others as 
much as 50 per cent. 

Apart from the straight increase in duties, 
it has also been proposed to levy a general sur¬ 
charge of 10 per cent on all duties presumably at 
the higher rates with the proviso that the counter* 
vailing portion of the import duties would be ex* 
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has been proposed in calculating countervailing 
duties which will, henceforth, be calculated on the 
landed cost inclusive df basic import duties and 
not on GIF basis as hitherto. The increase in 
import duties ha.s been estimated to yield 
Rs. 65.98 crores. The 10 per cent surcharge and 
the increase in countervailing duties both follow¬ 
ing the ihcrcase in excise duties and the new base 
to which they are applied are, together, expect¬ 
ed to yield a further Rs. 26.79 crores, making up 
an aggregate from import duties of Rs. 92.77 
crores. It has also been proposed to abolish the 
export duly on lea in order that the export of this 
important foreign exchange earner may be stimu¬ 
lated. but its effeet is partially offsf’t Ivy proposing 
to dibconlinue the refund of c.xcise duly on ex¬ 
ported tea. But there will nevertheless, ho some 
gain to the tea industry, especially on its export 
incidence as its effect will he t< result in a net loss 
of revenue of (he order of Rs. .5..58 crores to the 
(eivernnient. After taking this into account, the 
net increased eu.‘'toTns revenue is estimated at 
Rs. f)7.S9 crores. 

Tn excise levies, ihc most striking feature is 
liic coniplele uhsenre of any new duties. This 
iimv have heen done to avoid any possible difft- 
ciilly in collection and also, pt)ssihy. to minimise 
ihe burden of additional eolhx'tion expenses. This 
will also leave unexploited a fairly wide field 
which migh'. otherwise, have been brought with¬ 
in the purview of the excise colleclors. Presuin- 
al»!\. more excise duties of a fairly large order 
aie to he expected next year. 

The actual changes proposed in the current 
\car’s esci«e du’ies fall inlo two di.stinctive groups, 

- one on those where eertairi direel increases in 
tli(.‘ rate of excise lias Ix-en proposed, and those on 
which, a surcharge has been levied. The sur¬ 
charges are not, however, at a uniform rate and 
the only ajrparent difference between the two 
groups of commodities is that under the latter the 
accrued revenues will wholly go to the Centre 


-estimated from these increases including 
on mineral oils would be Rs. 60.28 crores.,,The 
surcharges on excise duties at varying rates whi(4 
cover such a wide range of goods, most of 
enter into essential consumer consumption, stlC^ 
as cotton yarn, electric bulbs, tea, coffe, sdap»^ 
cosmelics. and a whole range of others, would 
account for a net excise revenue to the centre^ 
inclusive of the basic increases in excise duties, of' 
Rs, 106.61 crores. It is clear that these extensive 
increase.s would have the immediate effect of 
raising the prices of a wide variety of consumer 
goods, a large number of them, hxdng of ah 
essential nature, as a direct result of these tax pro- 
pfisals. The indirect effeet of excise increases tm 
intermediate goods and raw materials will push Up 
cost of production whi«;h will he reinforced by 
the rise in freight rales following the increased 
excise imposts on motor spirit and diesel oils. A 
general uj)ward movement of the price structure, 
in consequence, is a foregone inovifahilily. 

In certain quarters these eventualities appear, 
to have already heen visualized, hut justified on 
the pica that this will serve as a saliilory 
incentive to eonsiimplion, enalding corresponding' 
resources to be moved inlo Defence and developr 
men I effort. While this might hold good in res-' 
pert of luxury and setni-luxury items, it cannot 
certainly apply in the case of commodities enter? 
ing info essential consumption for living nor tn. 
respei't of vital raw materials of produclion. The 
net effect of such a tax effort would he hound 
to vitally depiess the alreailv M‘ry sketchy living 
levels in the country and would, therefore, be 
found to conform to no known and .soud canons 
■>f jmhlic finance. A sound taxation policy stipu¬ 
lates that the mode of taxalion should not, first, 
unduly depress the peo])Ies’ normal living stan¬ 
dards fa certain measure of effect on living levels 
in a national emergeney is here, clearly conceded) 
and, secondly, that their effect should not be such 
that any of the burdens of the present generations 


without any part of it being required to be ceded may have to be passed on to posterity, as far as 


to the Sta'es. Of the goods on which incrased 
excise duties have been levied, the tnost important 
are the mineral oils, which would be expected to 
yield an additional Rs. 48.40 crores. Kerosene, 
which is an essential consumer commodity affects 
almost all sections of the community and the effeet 
of the increase of the duty on motor spirits and 
diesel oil has already had the effect of increasing 
freight rates, 'fhis would he hound to have a per¬ 
vasive impact on cost of production and raise them 
alll along the line. Other goods on which excise 
has been increased, include tobacco, both manu 


possible. It follows as an inevitable corollary that 
the need for resources, as far as possihe, should 
be sought to he covered by measures of direct 
taxalion. Indirect imposts especially on consumer 
commodities should be avoided except for certain 
specific purposes. One of these legitimate purposes! 
could be that of providing a disincentive to 
excessive consumption gs a measure of sound 
public policy. 

None of these canons of what arc normally 
regarded as sound bases of public taxation woula 
appear to have been observed in formulating the 


factored and unmanufactured, copper, straw board tax budgets of the central govemmei^t and, the 
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State Government follow the example of the Centre measure of indirect taxation even upon essential 
as a matter of course. The result has been to consumer commodities, might have to be ines- 
increase over the past several years, the burden capable especially in the conlxt of our present 
of indirect imposts on the consumer to an un- Defence and development needs. But the manner 
prcccderiled extent, lliis is rcflcc'ed in the increas- of covering these needs would seem to leave a 
ing proportion of indidcct levies in our tax S^eat deal to be desired. If certain essential con* 

budgets from jear to year. The over all burden 8umer commodi'ies have at all to be taxed, and 

of per capita taxa ion in the country has been of them, like mill cloth of medium qualities 
increasing at accelerating rale from year to year arc, indeed, very heavily taxed, we do not see any 
ever since Indt'pendcnee. The per capita gross reason why recourse could not be had to taxing 
taxation level in ITiO-Sl, the year of take-off of salt again which would have the effect, on the 
the First Plan was estimated by tin; then Union f'ne hand, of modilizing considerable resources 
Finance Mitiister a' Hs. {5 per head which included and, on the other, of so evenly distributing the 
both Central and State taxes. Of this the pro- burden that its net impact on the individual, 
portion of indireit ia\(‘s was only a very small lm'''Cvcr poor, would be likely to be only infinite* 

per centage of the total. Since then, it has pro- ^hnal. A tax. for instanc, of Rs. 3.00 per manud 

gressivelv increased, with a more than corres- salt would bring in revenue enough to cover 
ponding increase in ihe burden of indirect almost the entire amount of proceeds from similar 
imposts, manv of which have ben increasingly taxes on a whole range of other essential con* 
(overing a wide range of essejitial consumer ^’amer goods and, yet its net effect on the indi- 
goods, Ihe burden of the Centre's share in the eonsumer, however poor, would be to the 

])er capita distribution of taxes in the country ^^tent of only a few nai paisc per mensem, 
alone, rose to Rs. 12.70 in 193,3-.%. to Rs. 20.75 ‘I*’ "®t understand the sentimentality that 

in 19 .0-01 and, in the current Budget, it is have prevented recourse to such an obvious 
calenlatrd to liave risen to as much as Rs. 29.75, ^^P^dient. 

Added to this fliere is the liuulcn of S ate taxes Taken all in all, tlic Union Finance Minis- 
to be taken Into aecounl which would raise these ter’s current year’s Budget.—and we have never 
figures by a further considerable amount. And, been able to see much imagination or fiscal 
on the whole, more than 60 per rent of this burden judgment in his previous ones—is one of the 
is accounted for by indirect imposts upon the sorriest efforts we have ever seen in the field of 
people. public finance. What is even more deplorable is 

What is mos'. significant in this connection ihat despite its obvious contents of confusion and 
is that a large proper ion of the pcople'.s indirect distress, he is likely to get away with his iniquit- 
lax burdens is covered by imposts upon essential (.us proposals and the whole country will be 
consumer commodities. The effeel of .sueh imposts, made to pay for the folly of having placed him in 
inevitably, is to raise the. price of the, commo- the posi'.ion which he happens to occupy m our 
dities by far larger margins ihau the actual in- governance. The Finance Minister is supposed to 
cidence of the 'ax sought to he covered thereby, have a team of high level experts at his disposal 
The actual tax hiirden on the people, where this and if this were the best advice they could pro- 
is concerned, is therefore, far heavier than what vide in the way of budgeting for an emergency, 
the Government seeks to take out of their pocket, we canmvt entertain any very good opinion of 
W'jlh their per capita income level at the stage it their abilities. The Budget has yet to be adopted 
is, despite die improvements therein sought to by Parliament anti it is not entirely impossible 
have been achieved by reason of the two Plans, that in course of the debates that must he held, 
the significance of the burden, especially in their the Finance Minister, al hough it would seem to 
hearing upon living levels, would seem to be quite he highly unlikely, may yet be induced to revise 
obvious. his iniquitous and crippling measures. 

Even then, it is asy to concede that a certain Karuna K. Nandi 



THE INDIAN LEGISLATURES AND THE DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE 

POWER 


. By Prof. D. 

The object of this article is to deal with 
the question whether our Legislatures can 
delegate any legislative power to any autho¬ 
rity in India, and if so, to what extent. In 
recent years this question arose in 1951 when 
the President of India made a “special 
reference”^ to the Supreme Court of India 
for opinion under Clause (1) of Article 14ii 
of our Constitution. The circumstances 
which led to this special reference by the 
President and the points referred to the 
Supreme Court for‘opinion will appear from 
the full text of the reference, dated 7th 
January, 1951, as reproduced below: 

“Whereas in the year 1912 the Governor- 
General of India in Council acting in his 
legislative capacity enacted the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, section 7 of which conferred 
power on the Central Government by noti¬ 
fication to extend to the Province of Delhi 
(that is to say, the present State of Delhi'a) 
or any part thereof, with such restrictions 
and modifications as it thought fit, any 
enactment which was in force in any part of 
British India at the date of such notification; 

“And whereas in 1947 the Dominion 
Legislature enacted the Ajmer-Merwara 
(Extension of Laws) Act, 1947, section 2 of 
which conferred power on the Central 
Government by notification to extend to the 
Province of Ajmer-Merwara (that is to say, 
the present State of Ajmer), with such 
restrictions and modifications as it thought 
fit, any enactment which was in force in 
any other Province at the date of such 
notification; 

“And whereas, by virtue of the powers 
conferred by the said sections of the said 
Acts, notifications were issued by the Cen¬ 
tral Government from time to time extend¬ 
ing a number of Acts in force in the 
Governors’ Provinces to the Province of 
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Delhi and the Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
restrictions and modifications, and the 
Acts so extended and the orders, rules, by¬ 
laws and other instruments issued under 
such Acts were and are regarded as valid 
law in force in the Province (now State) of 
Delhi and in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara 
(now State of Ajmer), as the case may be, 
and rights and privileges have been created, 
obligations and liabilities have been incurr¬ 
ed and penalties, forfeitures and punish¬ 
ments have been incurred or imposed under 
such Acts and instruments; 

“And whereas Parliament with the 
object inter alia of making a uniform provi¬ 
sion for extension of laws with regard to all 
Part C States except Coorg and the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands enacted the Part 
C States (Laws) Act, 1950, section 2 of 
which confers power on the Central Gov¬ 
ernment by notification to extend to any 
Part C States (other than Coorg and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands) or to any 
part of such State, with such restrictions 
and modifications as it thinks lit, any enact¬ 
ment which is in force in a Part A State at 
the date of the notification and also confers 
the power on the Central Government to 
make provision in any enactment so extend¬ 
ed for the repeal or amendment of any 
corresponding law (other than a Central 
Act) which is for the time being applicable 
to that Part C State ; 

“And whereas section 4 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, has repealed sec¬ 
tion 7 of the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, and the 
Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 
1947, but the effect of the provisos to the 
said section is, notwithstanding the said 
repeals, to continue, inter alia inforce the 
Acts extended to the Provinces of Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara or the States of DeVii and 
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Ajmer under the provisions repealed by the 
.. said section ; 

''And whereas notifications have been 
issued by the Central Government from 
tixne to time under section 2 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, extending Acts in 
force in Part A States to various Part C 
Stales sometimes with, and sometimes with¬ 
out, restrictions and modifications ; 

“And whereas the Federal Court of 
India in Jatindra Nath Gupta v. Province of 
Bihar (1949, f\C.R. 595) held by a majority 
that the provist) to sub-section (3) of section 
1 of the Bihar Maintenance of Public Order 
Act, 1947, was idtra vires of the Bihar Legis¬ 
lature inter alia on the ground that the said 
proviso conferred power on the Provincial 
Government to modity an Act of the Provin¬ 
cial Legibiaturo and thus amounted to a 
delegation of legislative power ; 

“And whereas, as a result of the said 
decision of the Federal Court, doubts bave 
arisen regarding the validity of section 7 ol 
the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, section 2 of the 
Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 
1947, and section 2 of the Part C States 
(Laws) Act, 1950, and of the Acts extended to 
the Provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
and various Part C Stales under the said 
section respectively, and of the orders and 
other instruments issued under the Acts so 
extended ; 

"And whereas the validity of section 7 
of the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, and section 2 of 
the Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Lavsjs) 
Act, 1947 and of the Acts extended by 
virtue ol the powers conferred by the said 
sections has been challenged in some cases 
pending at present before the Punjab High 
Court, the Court of the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner of Ajmer,, and the District Court and 
the Subordinate Courts in Delhi; 

“And whereas, in view of what is herein- 
fore stated, it appears to me that the follow¬ 
ing questions of law have arisen and are of 
such nature and of such public importance 
that it is expedient that the opinion of the 
^Supreme Court of India should be obtained 
thereon ; 

“Now, therefore, in exercise of the 
powers conferred upon me by Clause (1) of 
Article 143 of the Constitution, I, Rajendra 


Prasad, President of India, hereby refer the 
said questions to the Supreme Court of 
India for consideration and report thereon, 
namely ;— 

‘(1) Was section 7 of the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, or any of the provisions thereof 
and in what particular or particulars or to 
what extent ultra vires the Legislature 
which passed the said Act ? 

‘(2) Was the Ajmer-Merwara (Exten¬ 
sion of Laws) Act, 1947, or any of the provi¬ 
sions thereof and in what particular or 
particulars or to what extent ultra vires the 
Legislature which passed the said Act ? 

‘(3) Is section 2 of the Part C States 
(Laws) Act, 1950, or any of the provisions 
thereof and in what particular or particu¬ 
lars or to what extent ultra vires the 
Parliament’ ?” 

II 

Wo have given above, at the risk of 
some prolixity, the full text of the special 
lofcronce with a view to enabling the 
reader to understand properly the legal 
points involved. Arguments in this refer¬ 
ence were heard by the Supi'eme Court on 
the 9lh, 10th, lllh, 12th, 16lh, 17th, 18th, 
i9th, 2fllh, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th and 
30th of April, 1951.“ 

The Supreme Court, however, was not 
unanimous in its opinion on the legal points 
referred to it by the President. By one 
majority* consisting of Fazl AJi, Patanjali 
Sastri, Mukhorjea, Das and Bose JJ.,* it 
held’-— 

(1) that “section 7 of the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, and section 2 of the Ajmer- 
Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 1947, 
are wholly intra vires”; and 

(2) that “the first portion of section 2 
of the Part C States (Laws) Act, 1950* 
which empowers the Central Government 
to extend to any Part C State or to any 
part of such State with such modifications 
and restrictions as it thinks fit any enact¬ 
ment which is in force in a Part A State, 
intra vires.” 

By another majority, however, consist¬ 
ing of Kania C.J., Mahajan, Mukherjea and 
Bose JJ.,“ the Supreme Court held ^at the 
latter portion of section 2 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, “which 



the Central Government to make provision 
in any enactment extended to a Part C 
State, for repeal or amendment of any law 
(other than a Central Act) which is for the 
time being applicable to that Part C State, 
is ultra vires’’^ the “Indian Parliament 
which passed the Act.” 

It should be clear from what is given 
above that the Supreme Court has held by 
a majority that our Central Legislature 
can delegate legislative power in certain 
circumstances to any authority in India. 
And what applies to the Central Legislature 
also applies, under the provisions of our 
present Constitution, to our State Legisla¬ 
tures mutatis mutandis. The legal prin¬ 
ciples on which the Judges on the majority 
side based their oponion are to be found in 
the two extracts from the two judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England as quoted hereinafter. 
A frequent reference was made by them to 
these extracts in the course of their expres- 
soins of opinion on the legal points referr¬ 
ed to the Supreme Court by the President. 
They did this not because the legal prin¬ 
ciples embodied in those extracts were 
binding on them but because they agreed 
with their soundness and propriety. 

Let us now see the two extracts refer¬ 
red to above. The first extract is from the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (delivered by Lord Selborne) 
in what is known as the ^nprcss v. Burah 
(And Another) case.* 

It runs as follows :— 

“The Indian Legislature has powers ex¬ 
pressly limited by the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament which created it, and it can, of 
course, do nothing beyond the limits which 
circumscribe these powers. But, when 
acting within those limits, it is not in any 
sense an agent or delegate of the Imperial 
Parliament, but has, and was intended to 
have, plenary powers of legislation, as large, 
and of the same nature, as those of Parlia¬ 
ment itself. The established Courts of 
Justice, when a question arises whether 
the prescribed limits have been exceeded, 
must of necessity determine that question: 
and the only way in which they can pro¬ 
perly do so, is by looking to the terms of 
' 4 


the instrument by which, affirmatively^ 
the legislative powers were created, and fay ! 
which, negatively, they are restricted. If 
what has been done is legislation within I 
the general scope of the affirmative wordi 
which give the peower, and if it violates 
no express condition or restriction by which 
that power is limited (in which category , 
would, of course, be included any Act of the 
the Imprial Parliament at variance with it), 
it is not for any Court of Justice to inquire 
further, or to enlarge constructively those 
conditions and restrictions.” 

The second extract is from the judg¬ 
ment of the Privy Council in Hodge» v. The 
Queen (1883, L.R. 9 App. Cas. 117). This case 
arose out of the Liquor Licence Act, 1877, 
of Ontario, which “anthorised the Licence 
Commissioners to make regulations, create 
offences and annex penalities.” “It was 
contended,” says Das J., “that the local- 
legislature had no power to delegate such 
powers to the Commissioners and that the 
maxim^o delcgata potestas non potest dele¬ 
gare applied. This argument was repelled 
by the Privy Council in Hodge v. The 
Queen.” Delivering the judgment of the 
Privy Council Lord Fitz-Gerald made the 
following observations,among other 
things : 

“It appears to their Lordships, however, 
that the objection thus raised by the appel¬ 
lants is founded on an entire misconception 
of the true character and position of the 
provincial legislature. They are in no sense 
delegafes of, or acting under any mandate 
from, the Imperial Parliament. When the 
British North America Act enacted that 
there should be a legislature for Ontario, 
and that its legislative assembly should have ■ 
exclusive authority to make laws for the 
province and for provincial purposes in re¬ 
lation to the matters enumerated in section 
92, it conferred powers not in any sense to ■ 
be exercised by delegation from or as 
agents of the Imperial Parliament, but 
authority as plenary and as ample within 
the limits prescribed by section 92 as the 
Imperial Parliament in the plenitude of iU 
power possessed and could bestow. Within 
these limits of subjects and area the local * 
legislature is supreme, and has ^le same 
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authority as the Imperial Parliament, or the 
Parliament of the Dominion (of Canada), 
would have had under like circumstances 
to confide to a muncipal institution or body 
of its own creation authority to make by¬ 
laws or resolutions as to subjects specified 
in the enactment, and with the object of 
carrying the enactment into operation and 
effect. It is obvious that such an authority 
is ancillary to legislation, and without it an 
attempt to provide for varying details and 
machinery to carry them out might become 
oppressive or absolutely fail.” 

Further :— 

"It was argued at the bar that a legis¬ 
lature commuting important regulations 
to agents or delegates elfaces itscif. That 
is not so. It reiams its powers intact, and 
can, whenever it pleases, destroy tnc agency 
it has created and set up anouier, or rake 
the matter directly into its own liands. flow 
far it shall seek the aid of subordinate 
agencies, and how long it shall continue 
them, are matters for each legislalure, and 

not ior the Courts of law, to deciue. 

The provincial legislature having thus the 
auihoiily to impose imprisoiimeiu, with or 
without hard laoour had also power to 
delegate similar auinonty to the municipal 
boay which it created, called the Licence 
Commissioner.” 

“The result of the above observations,” 
says J., "naiuraily was that 'li by-laws 
or resolutions are warranted, power to en¬ 
force them seems necessary and hquai.'y 
lawiul’. INobotiy can ueiiy mat the u.ct m 
question actually deigated real legislative 
power to the Licence Commissiouers, ior 
tne power to create offences and to annex 
penalties cannot but be a part of real 
lej^iSiauve power. Indeed, the Privy Council 
in juagment proceeded on the footing that 
it was a aeiegaiion oi legislative power out 
held that ic was ancillary to legislation, that 
suen power of delegation was co-extensive 
wiin the power of legislation itself, that as 
long as the legislature had not effaced 
itself, such delegation was permissible and 
that it was for the legislature to decide how 
much power should be delegated and for 
how long" such delegation should continue 


and that these were not questions for the 
Court to decide.” 

In the course of his expression of opi¬ 
nion on the ' legal points referred to the 
Supreme Court Das J., who was, as noted 
before, with the first majority, referred to 
the judicial declarations quoted above and 
to one or two other judicial decisions and 
observed*** that “it is possible to deduce 
fi'om them the following principles :— 

‘(a) that a legislature established by or 
under an Act of the British Parliament is in 
no sense an agent or delegate of the British 
Parhament; 

‘(b) that the power of such a legislature 
is circumscribed by the Act by which it 
is constituted and the legislature cannot go 
beyond it, but within its ambit it is supreme 
and its power is as large and of the same 
nature as that of the British Parliament ; 

‘(c) that the principle of non-delgation, 
founded either on the doctrine of separation 
ol powers or on the theory of agency, has no 
application to the British Parliament or the 
legislatures constituted by an Act of the 
British Parliament; 

‘(d) that in the ever present complexity 
of the conditions with which governments 
have to deal, the power of delegation is 
necessary for and ancillary to the exercise 
of legislative power and is a component part 
of its content; 

(o) that the operation of the act per¬ 
formed under the delegated power is direct¬ 
ly and immediately under and by virtue of 
the Jaw by which the power was delegated 
and its efficacy is referable to that ante¬ 
cedent law; 

‘(f) if what the legislature does is legis¬ 
lation within the general scope of the atlir- 
mative words which give the power, and if 
it violates no express condition or restric¬ 
tion by which that power is limited, then 
,it is not for the Court to enquire further 
or to enlarge constructively those conditions 
or restriction; i 

‘(g) that while the legislature is acting 
within its prescribed sphere there is, except 
as hereinafter stated, no degree of or limit 
to its power of delegation of its legislative 
power, it being for the legislature to 
determine how far it should seek the aid 




of subordinate agencies and how long it 
shall continue them and it is not for the 
Court to prescribe any limit to the legisla¬ 
ture’s power of delegation; and 

(h) that the power of delegation is, how¬ 
ever, subject only to the qualification that 
the legislature may not abdicate or efface 
itself, that is to say, may not, without pre¬ 
serving its own capacity intact, create and 
endow with its own capacity a new legisla¬ 
tive power not created or authorised by the 
Act to which it owes its own existence’.” 

As will appear from what follows, Das 
J. approved of these principles, and also 
slated.; 

“Short of self-effacement the legislature 
can freely delegate its legislative power. 
A.S long as the legislature retains its own 
power of control, there can bo no objection 
to delegation, for if the delegatee does 
anything foolish or wrong the same may at 
once be put right by the legislature by 
removing the delegatee and appointing 
another in his place or taking up the mat¬ 
ter in its own hands.” 

Again 

‘ I entirely agree.that the legis¬ 

lature must not abdicate but mu.st retain 
its control so as to be able to withdraw the 
legislative power conferred on the subor¬ 
dinate authority whenever it may become 
necessary. The reported decisions to which 
reference has been made above (in the 
course of his expression of opinion) clearly 
establish .that, short of such abdication or 
effacoment, the legislature may freely 
delegate its legislative powers and it is not 
for the Court to decide how much authority 
should be delegated or for how long such 
delegation should continue. I also agree 
that the law made by the legislature must 
be within the ambit of its legislative 
powers and it cannot go beyond that ambit 

.In my opinion, the power to make 

law with respect to a subject includes 
the power to make a law delegating 
the power to make a law with respect to 

that subject.It cannot - be denied 

that every legislature must, in any event, 
have some power of delegation of its law- 
making power .this power of dele- 


gation is implicit In or ancillary to tpO;; 
legislative power itself. 

Finally, referring to the ConstituttC^; 
of India Das J. observed :*• > 

“In my judgment there cannot logicallyf 
be any limit to the power of delegation djrf 
the Indian Legislature acting within ifcit 
sphere. The only rational limitation unoA 
the exercise of this absolute power of dele*; 
gation by the Indian Legislature as by any ' 
Dominion Legislature is what has been-.; 
laid down in the several Priw Councu^ 
and other cases from which relevant pasr,; 
sages have been quoted above (in the^ 
course of his expression of opinion). It ii^. 
that the legislature must not efface itself, 
or abdicate all its powers and give up ita,' 
control over the subordinate authority to. 
whom it delegates its law-making powers.' 
It must not, without preserving its own 
capacity inlact, create and arm with its 
own capacity a new legislative power not 
created or authorised by the instrument by 
which the legislature itself was constitu¬ 
ted. In short, it must not destroy its own 
legislative power. There is an antithesis., 
between the abdictaion of legislative nower ,' 
and the exercise of the power of legislation. 
The former excludes or destroys the latter*. 
There is no such antithesis between the v 
deleCTtion of le.gisl?tive power and the 
exercise of the legislative power, for how¬ 
ever wide the delegation mav be. there is 
nothing to prevent the legislature, if it is,, 
so minded, from, at any time, withdrawing 
the matter into its own hands and exercis- * 
ing its law-making power. The delegation-: 
of legi.sl.ative power involves an exercise 
of the legislative power. It does not ex- 
elude or destroy the legislative power itself,-' 
for the legislative power is not diminshed 
by the exercise of it. A power to make 
law with respect to a .subiect must_in¬ 

clude within its content t.he power to make,:, 
a law delegating that power. Having re- , 
gard to entry No. 97 in the Union List and ’- 
article 248 of our Constitution, the resi¬ 
duary power of our Parliament is wide 
enough to include delegation of legislatj-^e; 
power of a subject-matter with respect to 
which Parliament may make a law. Anart* 
from that consideration, if a statute laying 
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down a policy and delegating power to a 
subordinate authority to make rules and 
regula lions to carry out that policy is per¬ 
missible, then I do not see why an Act 
merely delegating legislative power to an¬ 
other person or body should be unconsti¬ 
tutional if the legislature does not efface 
itself or abandon its control over the sub¬ 
ordinate authority. If the legislature can 
make a law laying down a bare principle 
or policy and commanding people to obey 
the rules and regulations, made by a sub¬ 
ordinate authorty, why cannot the legisla¬ 
ture, without effacing itself but keeping its 
own capacity intact, leave the entire matter 
to a subordinate authority and command 
people to obey the commands of that sub¬ 
ordinate authority ? The substance of the 
thing is the command which is binding and 
the efficacy of the rules of conduct made 
by the subordinate authority is due to no 
other authority than the command of the 
legislature itself. Therefore, short of self- 
effacement, the legislative power may be 
as freely and widely delegated as the 
Dominion Legislature, like the British 
Parliament, may think fit and choose... 
In my opinion, the true tests of the validity 
of a law enacted by the Indian Legislature 
conferring legislative power on a subordi¬ 
nate authority are : (i) Is the law within 
the legislative competency fixed by the 
instrument creating the legislature ? and 
(ii) has the legislature effaced itself or 
abdicated or destroyed its own legislative 
power ? If the answer to the first is in the 
affirmative and that to the second in the 
negative, it is not for any Court of Justice 
to enquire further or to question the 

wisdom or the policy of the law” 

“It is said”, added Das J., “that it will 
be dangeious if the legislature i.s permitt¬ 
ed to delegate all its legislative functions 
without formaly abdicating its control or 
effacing itself, for then the legislature will 
shirk its responsibility and go to sleep 
and pcof)les’ life, liberty or property may 

he made to depend on the whim of the 

meant^st police officer in whom, by successive 
delegation, the legislative power may come to be 
vested. I do not feel perturbed. I do not share 
^the feeling of oppression which some people may 
possibly ent^.tain as to the danger that may ensue 


if the legislature goes to sleep after delegating 
legislative functions, for I feel sure that the legisla¬ 
tors so failing into slumber will have a rude 
awakening when they will find themselves thrown 
out of the legislative chamber at the next general 
election. I have no doubt in my mind that the 
legislature after delegating its powers will always 
keep a watchful eye on the activities of the persons 
to whom it delegates its powers of legislation, and 
that as soon as it finds that the powers are being 
misussed to the detriment of the public, the legisla¬ 
ture will either nullify the acts done under such 
delegations or ajipoint some more competent 
authority or withdraw the matter into its own 
hands. There is and will always remain some risk 
of abuse whenever wide legislative powers are com¬ 
mitted in general terms to a subordinate body, but 
the remedy lies in the corrective power of the legis¬ 
lature itself and, fin ultimate analysis, in the vigi¬ 
lance of public opinion and not in arbitrary judi¬ 
cial fiat against the free exerci.se of law-making 
power by the legislature withirv the ambit fixed by 
ihe instrument of its constitution. It is not for the 
Court to substitute its own notions of expediency 
for the will of the legislature. This. 1 apprehend, 
is the correct position in law. In mv judgment, 
if our law is not to be completely divorced from 
logic and is not to give way and surrender itself 
to sterile dogma, the widest power of delegation of 
legislative power must perfoice be conceded to our 
Parliament. A denial of this necessary power will 
‘stop the wheels of government’ and wc shall be 
acting ‘as a clog upon the legislative and executive 
departments’.” 

The views of Das J. as quoted above, were ic 
essence shared by the four other Judges of the 
Supreme Court, namely, Fazal AH, Patanjali Sastri. 
Mukherjea, and Bose JJ., who along with his con¬ 
stituted the first majority of the Court referred tc 
by us before. Thus, for instance, we find in his 
cxprf:ssion of opinion by Fazl AH J. on the legal 
points referred to the Supreme Court by the Pre¬ 
sident, the following,among other things :— 

“(1) The legislature must normally discharge 
its primary legislative function itself and not 
through others. 

“(2) Once it is established that it has 
sovereign powers within a certain sphere, it must 
follow as a corollary that it is free to legislate 
within that sphere in any way which appears to it 
to be the best way to give eflfect to its intention and. 
policy in making a particular law, and that it'may. 



utilize any outside agency to any extent it finds 
necessary for doing things which it is unable to 
do itself or finds it inconvenient to do. In other 
words, it can do everything which'is ancillary to 
and necessary for the full and effective exercise ol 
its power of legislation. 

“(3) It cannot abdicate its legislative func¬ 
tions, ^d therefore while entrusting power to an 
outside agency, it must see that such agency acts 
as a subordinate authority and does not become a 
parallel legislature. 

“(4) .there are only two main checks 

in this country on the power of the legislature to 
delegate, these being its good sense and the princi¬ 
ple that it should not cross the line beyond which 
delegation amounts to ‘abdication and self- 
effacement’.” 

And with regard to what is generally known 
as delegated legislation Fazl Ali J. observed 

“This form of legislation has become a pre- 
icnl-day necessity, and it lias come to stay—it is 
both inevitable and iifdispcnsahle. The legislature 
has now to make so many laws that it has no time 
to devote to all the legislative details, and some¬ 
times the subject on which it has to legislate is of 
such a technical nature that all it can do is to state 
the broad princi[)les and leave the details to be 
worked out by those who are more familliar with 
the subject. Again, when complex schemes of re¬ 
form are to he the subject of Igislalion. it is diffi- 
• ull to bring out a self-contained and complete Act 
straightaway, since it is not possible to foresee all 
the contingencies and envisage all the local require¬ 
ments for which provision is to be made. Thus, 
some degree of flexibility becomes necessary, so 
as to permit constant adaptation to unknown future 
conditions without the necessity of having to amed 
the law again. The advantage of such a course is 
that it enables the delegate authority (.5io) to con¬ 
sult interests likely to be affected by a particular 
law, make actual experiments when necessary, and 
utilize the results of its invstigalions and experi¬ 
ments in the best way possible. There may also 
arise emergencies and urgent situations requiring 
prompt action and the eritrustment of large powers 
io authorities who have to deal with the various 
situations as they arise. There are examples in 
the Statute hooks of England and other countries, 
of laws, a reference to which will be sufficient to 
iu.stifv the need for delegated legislation. The 
British Gold Standard (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
empowered the Treasury to make and from time to 
t'ary orders authorising the taking of such measures 


in relation to the Exchanges and othehvise as (hey 
may consider expedient for meeting di£5culti«s 
arising in connection with the suspension of tlio 
Gold Standard. The National Economy Act, 1931, 
of England, empowered ‘His Majesty to mate 
Orders in Council effecting economies in respect 
of the services specified in the schedule’ and prov* 
ed that the Minister designated in any such Order 
might make regulations for giving effect to the 
Order. The Foodstuffs (Previrntion of Exploits-' 
tion) Act, 1931, authorized the Board of Trade to 
take exceptional measures for preventing or 
remedying shortages in certain articles of food and 
drink. It is obvious that to achieve the objects 
which were intended to be achieved by these Acts, 
they could not have been framed in any other way 
than that in which they were framed. I ave re¬ 
ferred to these instance.s to show that the com¬ 
plexity of modern administration and the expan¬ 
sion of the functions of the Slate to the economic 
and social sphere have rendered it necessary to 
re.sort to new forms of legislation and to give wide 
powers to various authorities on suitable occasions. 
But while emphasizing that delegation is in these 
days inevitable, one should not omit to refer to 
the dangers attendant upon the injudicious exercise 
of the power of delegation by the le"islalure. The 
dangers involved in defining the delegated power 
so loosely that the area it is intended to cover can¬ 
not he rlearly asrert.iined. and in giving wide dele¬ 
gated powers 10 executive authorities and at the 
same time depriving a citizen of protection by the 
courts against harsh and unreasonable exercise of 
powers, are too obviou.'s to require elaborate dis¬ 
cussion”. 

Mort or Ie.ss similar views were ex- 
expre.ssed’^ cy Patanjali Sastri, Mukherjea 
and Bose JJ. on the question of delegated 
legislation in the course of their expres¬ 
sions of opinion on the specific legal points 
referred to the Supreme Court by the 
President. 

Ill 

We have stated above the opinion ot 
the majority of the Supreme Court on the 
legal points referred to the Court by the 
President of India as well as the grounds 
on which that opinion was based. It may 
be noted here incidentally that what the 
majority observed with regard to the 
necessity for, and the constitutionality of. 
delegated legislation in essence is in conso¬ 
nance with the views expressed on ^e same 
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questions by the British Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers in its Report published 
in 1932. For example, we find in this 
Report,’■' among many other things; 

“The system of delegated legislation-** 
is both legitimate and constitutionally 
desirable for certain purposes, within cer¬ 
tain limits, and under certain safe-guards. 

We proceed to set out briefly.the 

reasons which have led us to this conclusion; 

‘(1) Pressure upon Parliamentary time 
is preat. The more procedure and subor¬ 
dinate matters can be withdrawn from 
detailed Parliamentary discussion, the 
greater will bo the time which Parliament 
can devote to the consideration of essential 
principles in legislation. 

‘(2) The subject-matter of modern 
legislation is very often of a technical 
nature. A part from the broad nrinciplcs 
involved, technical matters are difficult to 
include in a Bill, since thev cannot be 
effect ivelv discussed in Parliament. 

‘(3) If large and complex schemes of 
reform are to be given technical shape, it 
i.s difficult to work cut the administrative 
machincrv in time to insert in the Bdl all 
the provision.s required ; it is impossible to 
foresee all the contingencies and local 
conditions for which provision must even¬ 
tually be m:..dp. The National Health 
Insurance Regulatior.s,... .illu.slrate parti¬ 
cularly well this aspect of the problem. 

‘(4) The practice, further, is valuable 
because it pro\'ides for a power of constant 
adaptation to unknown future conditions 
without the necessity of amending h gisla- 
tioii. Flexibility is essential. The method 
of deietialod legislation permits of the 
rapid utilization of experience, and enables 
the results of consultation with interests 
affected by the operation of new Acts to be 
translated into practice. In matters, for 
example, like mechanical road transport, 
where technical development is rapid, and 
often utdorseen, delegation is essential to 
meet the new positions which arise. 

(5) The practice, again, permits of 
* experinient being made and thus affords an 
opportunity, otherwise difficult to ensure, 
of utili^bng the lessons of experience. The 
advanti/ge of this in matters, for instance. 


like town planning, is too obvious to re¬ 
quire detailed emphasis. 

‘(6) In a modern State there are many 
occasions when there is a sudden need of 
legislative action. For many such needs 
delegated legislation is the only convenient 
or even possible remedy. No doubt, where 
there is time, on legislative issues ot great 
magnitude, it is right that Parliament itself 
should cither decide what the broad out¬ 
lines of the legislation shall be, or at least 
indicate the general scope of the delegated 
powers which it considers are called for by 
the occasion. But emergency and urgency 
arc matters of degree; and the type of need 
may be of greater or less national import¬ 
ance. It may be not only prudent but vital 
for Parliament to arm the executive 
Government in advance with almost plenary 
power to meet occasions of emergency, 
which affect the whole, nation—as in the 
extreme case af the Defence of the Realm 
Acts-* in the great War (1914-18), where 
the exigency had arisen ; or in the less 
extreme case of the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo, 5, C.55), where the 
exigency had not arisen but power was con¬ 
ferred to meet emergencies that might 

arise in the future.There is in truth 

no alternative means by which strong 
measures to meet great emergencies cjan 
be made possible ; and for that reason the 
means is constitutional.” 

In this connection, however, the Com¬ 
mittee on Ministers’ Powers also observed*" 
in its report: 

“But the measure of the need should 
be the measure alike of the power and of its 
limitation. It is of the essence of consti¬ 
tutional Government that the normal cop- 
control of Parliament should not be sus¬ 
pended either to a greater degree, or for a 
longer time, than the exigency demands. 
We end these observations with a truism. 
Emergencies are exceptional: and excep¬ 
tions cannot be classified in general langu¬ 
age. We therefore make no attempt, 
beyend stating the principle abovemention- 
ed, to lay down any general rules about 
the delegation by Parliament to the Exe¬ 
cutive of powers to legislate on occasions 
of emergency. It may suffice for puipos® 







of more limited exigency to arm particular 
Departihents of State with power to pass 
emergency regulations for dealing with 
specific difficulties suddenly' arising and 
calling for instant preventive or remedial 
steps in their special field of administration. 
Epidemics are a good example of the latter 
need ;,and we may recall that as far back as 
1832 an Act (2 & 3 Will. IV, C.IO) passed 
in consequence of an outbreak of cholera, 
gave the Privy Council pow^'-r to make 
general regulations to prevent the spread 
of the disease. ...... For these reasons a 

system of delegated legi^.btion is indispen¬ 
sable, Indeed, the critics of the system Jo 
not seek to deny its necessity in some form. 
Their complaint lies rather against the 
volume and character of delegated legisla¬ 
tion than against the pracice of delegation 
itself ;.We agree with them in think¬ 

ing that there are real dangers incidental 
to delegated legislation.’’ 

Referring to these dangers, the Com¬ 
mittee mentioned the following,'-’-' among 
others : 

“(1) Acts of Parliament may be passed 
only in skeleton form and contain only the 
baiest general principles. Other matters 
of principle, transcending procedure and 
the details of administration, matters which 
closely affect the rights and property of 
the subject, may be left to be worked out 
in the Departments, with the result that 
laws are promulgated which have not been 
made by, and get little supervision from 
Parliament. Some of the critics suggest 
that this practice has so far passed all 
reasonable limits, as to have assumed the 
character of a serious invasion of the 
sphere of Parliament by the Executive. 
The extent of its adoption is, they argue, 
excessive, and leads not only to wiucspreaa 
suspicion and distrust of the machinery of 
Government, but actually endangers our 
civic and personal liberties, 

“(2) The facilities afforded to Parlia¬ 
ment to scrutinize and control the exercise 
of powers delegated to Ministers are inade¬ 
quate, There is a danger that the servant 
may be transformed into the master. 

“(3) Delegated powers may be so wide 
as to deprive the citizen of protection by 


the Courts against action by the Executive 
which is harsh, or unreasonable. 

“(4) The delegated power may’ be SO 
loosely defined tliat the area it is intended” 
to cover cannot be clearly known, and it id] 
said that uncertainty of this kind is unfair 
to those affected. 

“(5) While provision is usually made— 

(a) for reasonable public notice, and 

(b) for consultation in advance with, 
interests affected, where they are 
organized, 

this IS not always practicable, particularly 
where the public affected is general and 
not special and organized 

“Each of these criticinis,” observed^* 
the Committee on Ministers’ Powers in the 
context of British constitutional law, “is 
important, but they do not destroy the case 
for delegated legislation. 'Iheir true bear¬ 
ing is raihcr that there are dangers in the , 
practice ; that it is liable to abuse ; and 
mat safeguards are required. Nor do we 
think tliat either the published criticisms 
or the evidence we have received justifies 
an alarmist view of the constitutional situ¬ 
ation. Wliat tile system lacks is coherence 

and unlonnity m operation. Its defects_ 

are the inevitable consequence of its hapha¬ 
zard evolution.For the most part the 

dangers arc potential rather than actual ■, 
and the problem wiiich the critics raise is 
essentially one of devising the best safe¬ 
guards.” 

And one of these safeguards, according to 
the CoiHmiLteo on Muusueis’ Powers, is the 
right of appeal to the Couit of Daw on 
pom IS of law. “In our opinion,” remarKed'*® 
the Commitiee, “the maintenance of the 
fuie ol law demands that a party aggrieved 
by the judicial aecision of a Minister or 
Mmisienal iribunal snould have a right to 
appeal from that decision to the High Court 
on any point of law. In matters which re¬ 
ally pertain to administration, jurisdiction 
is often appropriately assigned to Ministers 
or Ministerial Tribunal, rather than to the 
ordinary Courts of Law, but we see no 
justification for sheltering them from the^ 
Courts of Law in so far as the exercise of 
their jurisdiction involves a judicial decision; 
and we are of opinion that to coA^er such 
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immunity upon them is contrary to the 
constitutional principle underlying the rule 
of law. It is, in our opinion, of great prac¬ 
tical importance that a uniform and simple 
prcedure should be established for all such 

appeals.The decision of the High 

Court on an appeal should be final. But 
we recognise that there may occasionally 
be legal questions of unusual importance, 
and for these we would give the High 
Court and the Court of Appeal power to 
give leave to appeal further.” 

It should be evident from what has 
been shown above that the views of the 
majority ot our Supreme Court on the 
question of delegated legislation were 
essentially in agreement with the views on 
the same question of the British Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers. We may also state 
here that the views of the majority on the 
question of delegated legislation were, as 
will appear from what follows, in agree¬ 
ment, more or less, with the views of even 
Lord Hew'art, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
on the same question, as set forth in his 
well-knowm work entitled The New Des¬ 
potism, originally published in 1929. 

“It is tolerably obvious,” observed Lord 
Hewart-"" in the context of British Consti¬ 
tutional law, “that the system of delegation 
by. Parliament of powers of legislation is 
within certain limits necessary, at least as 
regards matters of detail, because it is 
impossible, if only for want of time, for 
Parliament to deal adequately and in detail 
with all the matters calling, or supposed to 
call, for legislation. Indeed, without a dras¬ 
tic alteration of its methods of procedure, 
it would be impossible for Parliament to 
deal adequately with even a comparatively 
small part of the present day volume of 
departmental legislation. It may also be 
conceded that the system, if not abused, 
and subject to proper safeguards, may have 
its uses. It is the abuse of the system that 
calls for criticism, and perhaps the greatest 
abuse, and the one* most likely to lead to 
arbitrary and unreasonable legislation, is 
».the ousting of the jurisdiction of the 
Courts.” 

IV 

In conclusion, we should like to say 


that we have stated in this article the 
opinion of the majority of our Supreme 
Court on thp points of law referred to the 
Court by the President of India under 
Article 143(1) of our Constitution as well 
as the grounds on which that opinion was 
based. And under Article 145(5) of the 
Constitution the opinion of the majority 
of the Supreme Court is the opinion of the 
Court. According to this opinion our Legis¬ 
latures have under the Constitution, as we 
have seen before, the power, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain safe¬ 
guards, of delegating law-making authority 
to a person or a body of persons. Inciden¬ 
tally, we have also dealt in this article, 
with reference to British constitutional 
law, the nature, purpose, and the dangers 
of delegated legislation. 

Now the question is ; how far is the 
opinion referred to above binding on all 
Courts in India ? Our submission is that, 
although it is an opinion of the Supreme 
Court on a reference made to it under 
Article 143(1) of the Constitution and not 
a judicial decision by it in a specific case 
formally brought before it by a litigating 
party, it is under Article 141 of the Cons¬ 
titution binding on all Courts within the 
territory of India. Article 141 .says : The 
law declared by the Supreme Court shall be 
binding on all Courts within the territory 
of India.” And we submit that the ex¬ 
pression of opinion referred to above by the 
Supreme Court is a declaration of law on 
the legal points referred to it by the 
President under Article 143(1) of the 
Constituion. 

1. Special Jurisdiction : Special Reference 
No. 1 of 1951 :— In re the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, 
the Ajmer-Merwara {Extension of Laws) Act, 
19Ji7, and the Part C Slates {Laws) Act, 1950.— 
See The Supreme Court Reports (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the S.C.R.), 1951, Vol. II, 
Parts III to X, pp. 747-54. 

* “Delhi, which up till the 17th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1912, was a part of the Province of the 
Punjab, was created a Chief Commissioner’s 
Province on that date and on the following date 
the Governor-General’s Legislative Council enacted 
the Delhi Laws Act (Act XllI), 1912, which 
came into force on and from the 1st of Octobei^ 





1912.’*—Mukherjea J.~See ibid, p. 960. 

2^ See ibia, p. 755. 

3. See ibid, p. 748. 

4. Kania C. J., and Mabajan J. dissent¬ 
ing.—See ibid, p. 748. 

5. See ibid, p. 748 and pp. 1124-1125. 

6. See ibid, p. 748 and also pp. 1124-1125. 

7. FazI Ali, Patanjali Sastri and Das JJ. 
held^ however, that “the latter portion of section 2 
of tlie Part C States (Laws) Act, 1950, is also 
ifUra vires” —See ibid, p. 748. 

8. Also known as The Queen v. Burah 
(1878, 5 I.A. 178) : See ibid, pp, 1041-1042; 
also The Indian Law Reports, 1879, Calcutta 
Series, Vol. IV, pp.* 180-81. 

9. See the S.C./?., 1951, Vol. II, August 
to December, 1951, p. 1045. 

10. This maxim “in simple language means,” 
says Fazl Ali J., “that a delegated authority can¬ 
not be redclcgated, or, in other words, one agent 
cannot lawfully ap])oint another to perform the 
duties of agency. This maxim however has a 
limited application even in the domain of the law 
of contract or agency . . .”—See ibid, p. 806. 

11. Sec ibid, pp. 1045-1047. 

12. See ibid, p. 1047. 


13. See ibid, pp. 1067-1068. 

14. See ibid, p. 1048. 

15. See ibid, pp. 1057-1058 also p. 1072. 

16. See ibid, pp. 1075-1080. 

17. Ibid, pp. 830-31 and 851-53. 

18. See ibU, pp. 853-85 ; 859-1010 ; and 
1101-1124. 

19. See Cmd. 4060 (1932), as quoted by 
Gooch in his Source Book on the Government of 
England, D. Van Nostrand Company, New Yoxk, 
1939, pp. 150-70 ; also see p. 399. 

20. Delegated legislation may take many 
forms. For instance, in England delegated legisla¬ 
tion may appear under such different names as 
‘regulations’, ‘rules’, ‘orders’, ‘warrants’, ‘minutefty 
‘.schemes’, ‘bye-laws’, or ‘other instruments’.—See 
ibid, pp. 1.58-59. 

21. “The earlier Acts were replaced by the 
consolidating and amending Act (5 & 6 Geo. 5, 6, 
8).”—See ibid, p. 167n. 

22. See Gooch, op. cit., pp. 108-69. 

23. See ibid, p. 169. 

24. See ibid, p. 170. 

25. See ibid, pp, 408-409, 

26. See Lord Hewart, The New Despotism 
Ernest Benn, 1945 Ed., pp. 81-82. 


ANCIENT INDIAN LIBRARIES 

By DIPAK KUMAR BARUA,M.A., DIP., LIB. 


The romantic story of India’s culture un¬ 
ravels the secret of her vitality and wisdom. 
From time immemorial India has been 
endeavouring to increase the wealth of her 
knowledge and wisdom. And the natural 
outcome of such a persuit were the Vedas, 
Upanishads, Tripitakas and Jaina Agamas 
which are the veritable mines of human 
knowledge and experience. 'The problem of 
preserving the valuable sayings of ancient 
sages was not acute when these were 
memorised and orally handed down from 
disciple to disciple. But the question of 
preservation and organisation of this huge 
mass of literature in every field of human 
knowledge became a burning problem after 
the invention of writing materials and the 
introduction of printing instruments. The 
same story is repeated in Egypt, Crete, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Greece, Rome and 
S 


and other seats of ancient civilization and . 
culture. As the entire Library Economy is 
solely concerned with the proper organi¬ 
sation. and dissemination of knowledge, so 
its history is closely related to that of 
Learning. 

India, too, maintains a long and glorious 
tradition in the organisation of libraries 
for the maintenance of manuscripts of birch 
bark and palm-leaves. The history of 
libraries in India is as old as the history of 
Learning. But it should be noticed that 
libraries in those hoary days were all 
located in and associated with the temples, 
monasteries and educational institutions. 
Public libraries in the modem sense of the 
term were not developed nor, perhaps, were 
in existence in ancient India. The resons fSr 
the absence of such public libraries are^ 
quite obvious. The most poten^ cause is 

I 
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that education was concentrated into the 
hands of few aristocrats of the society. Only 
the people of high caste had access to 
learning. 

However, the ‘Bharati-Bhandara’ and 
‘Saraswati-Bhandara,’ Sanskrit equivalents 
of ‘Library,’ are quite old and implies the 
modern academic libraries.^ But as the 
handwritten manuscripts were veiy rare 
and costly so the necessity involved the 
permi.ssion sometimes to copy the manus¬ 
cripts. Thus due to non-availability, cost- 
line^.s ajul religicais sanctity, the donations 
of manuscripts to the temple “bhandaras” 
were regarded as great acts of merit. 

The first mention of libraries and read¬ 
ing rooms is noticed in a record of Buddhist 
kingdoms left by the Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hien who came to India in the 5th 
Century A.D. In his account we find the 
mention of the Jelavana Monastery with its 
libraries and reading rooms. “The libraries 
were richly furnished not only with 
Buddhistic literature, but also with Vedic 
and other non-Buddhistic work and with 
books on the arts and sciences taught in 
India at that time.” But that monastery 
with its libraries and other buildings before 
the beginning of the 7th Century, as seen 
by another Chinese scholar named Hiuen 
Tsang, was in desolate ruins. 

Fa-Hien also came into contact with 
many manuscripts in a Mahayana monas¬ 
tery in Central India (Patna), where he 
stayed for three years, learning Sanskrit 
books and Sanskrit speech and writing out 
the 'V'inaya rules.- 

Hiuen-Tsang saw a Palace Library in 
Kashmir and noticed that twenty clerks 
were engaged there to copy out manuscripts 
for him. Hiuen-Tsang spent two years study¬ 
ing Sutras and Sastras in Kashmir and 
fully utilized the Palace Library 

We further know through the records 
left by this Chinese Pilgrim about the 
Kanchipura monastery in South India, 
which was famed for its reputed teachers 
and the library. 

But the most fully developed and the 
fnost widely used and well organised was 
the Library of the University of Nalanda, 
the anciept seat of learning. The Nalanda 


authorities had realised that a monastery 
without a library was futile. So an elaborate 
scheme was adopted for a well-planned and 
splendid library within the University to 
meet the varied demands of numerous 
teachers and students who were engaged in 
the study of different branches of learning. 
Curiously enough the library campus was 
know as Dhanna-ganja “Mart of Religion,” 
Here were located three monumental build¬ 
ings properly called Ratna-sagara, Ratno- 
dadhi, Ratnaranjaka'. Of these, Ratnodadhi 
was a nine-storeyed sky-scraper which con¬ 
tained the largest library’ in India in those 
periods,® a speciality being the collection of 
rare and sacred works like Prajnaparamita- 
sutra and Tantric books.® The scholars of 
the University remained busy day and night 
in writing sacred texts and Buddhistic 
treatises which were then stored in the 
University Library. 

I-tsing, another hard-working Chinese 
scholar, stayed at Nalanda for about ten 
years (A.D. 675-685) and collected there 
about four hundred Sanskrit texts amount¬ 
ing to five lac verses.* This fact points out 
that Nalanda was well-equipped with a rich 
collection. According to his observation 
when a Buddhist monk expired at Nalanda, 
his collection of books was added to the 
Library and other properties including non- 
Buddhistic works either sold away or dis¬ 
tributed.® Evidence of financial aid for the 
library is found in an inscription known 
as the Nalanda Copper Plate of Dcvapala- 
deva discovered at Nalanda. It records that 
Balaputradeva, king of Java, requested 
Devapala, a contemporary king of India, to 
make a grant of five villages for the main¬ 
tenance of a new monastery at Nalanda. A 
portion of this endowment was kept aside 
for the purpose of copying books for the 
University Library as is evident from the 
expression “Dharmaratnasya lekhanartham” 
in the epigraph.® In short, it was the Library 
that made Nalanda University “the embo¬ 
diment of the highest ideal of education and 
a visible monument of the role which India 
played as the Teacher of Asia.” 

A Tibetan account (Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang) 
relates the destruction of the library thus; 

“After the Turushka raiders had made 



incutslons in Nalanda, the temples and 
Chaityas were repaired by a sage named 
Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this, Kukutasid- 
dha, Minister of the king of Magadha, 
erected a temple at Nalanda, and while a 
religious sermon was being delivered there, 
two very indigent Tirthika mendicants 
appeared on the scene. Some naughty young 
novice-monks in disdain threw washing- 
water on them. This made them angi*y. 
After propitiating the Sun for twelve years, 
they performed a sacrifice and threw living 
embers and ashes from the sacrificial pit 
into the Buddhist temples. This produced 
a great conflagration which consumed 
Ratnodadhi.^f The proof of the destruction 
of the buildings by fire is also corroborated 
by an inscription. 

Another most illustrious library can be 
traced in the famous Vikramasila monastery 
which, in origin, was a later contemporary 
of Nalanda, being established by Dharma- 
pala, a distinguished Pala monarch of 
Bengal, and became prominent during the 
periods of decadence of Nalanda. It 
flourished in the days of Tantric Buddhism 
when occult sciences and magic had become 
favourite subjects of study. Consequently 
Tantra was given prominence in the 
production of books in Vikramasila under 
the welcome patronage of numerous learned 
monks. With its own publications the 
Vikramasila, in course of time, become a 
“true university” with a “collection of 
books.” The academic Council of the 
Vikramasila University was in charge of 
the libraries which, in addition to storing 
books, undertook also the work of publi¬ 
cation. It was the library which took steps 
to renew the worn out and damaged 
manuscripts and made liberal provision 
for meeting the constant demand of the 
outside public, particularly of Tibet, for 
copies of books in its possession. The 
copying work was to some extent done by 
the monk-teachers and students, but 
clerks also had to be engaged to cope with 
the increased demand. 

The Tabk*at-I-Nisari‘^ presents a vivid 
and sorrowful description of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Vikramasila University and 
its Library. It is sometimes presumed 


that the invaders headed by Bukhti^^ 
Khiiji destroyed the library thinking it; ^ 
be a Fortress by mistake. Only a 
books were carried away by 
when they fled the Monastery to Tibet a^ 
other places outside India during the peri^ 
of invasion. 

Another important centre of leamiiiil^ 
in Magadha was the Odantapuri Monastei^^ 
which was endowed with a magnificeni^ 
library of Buddhistic and Brahmani<M^Ji 
works by the Pala emperors. Abhayakai^ 
hupta, the head of the Mahayana School 
Odantapuri, was a great writer and rendei5-^‘ 
cd many books into the Tibetan language.:- 
This splendid library of Odantapuri was^ 
destroyed during the sack of the Monastei^' 
and the massacre of its monks by th^v 
Muslims in A.D. 1197.’^ , 

The famous university of ValabhiJ 
situated near modern Wala in Kathiawar, 
had a great library at its disposal. Epiv 
graphic records show that the UniversHjy!j 
Library of Valabhi was patronized by^ 
royal personalities. The Maitraka King^,‘- 
who were ruling there during circa 480 to^'i 
775 A.D., were also great patrons of leam-jf 
ing; they used to offer direct grants for thife.* 
purpose of meeting the general expenditure., 
of the University as also for strengtheniag-j 
its library as is evident from “Saddhar-.?' 
masya pu.stakopacayarlham”'-* in the grani?^j 
of Guhasena I, dated 559 A.D. It 
cbserv'cd by both Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsingJ 
that most of the monks of Valabhi wert^i 
specialized in .Hinayana Buddhism as oppoSi^l 
ed to Nalanda. 

Hiuen-Tsang, the celebrated Chines0^ 
scholar, also relates that there were floUTr^ 
j.shing libraries in a monastery in Centrs^^ 
India under the famous scholar Nagarjuhft^^^ 
in Southern Kosala which is identified witbi| 
Vidarbha or modern Berar. The account qf 
this foreign traveller runs thus: 
Monastery had cloisters and lofty halls, 
the topmost hall was the library”. It mi^H 
have contained a large number of books 
Mahayana Buddhism in view of the facial 
that the brethren were all Mahayanists. 

At Nagai in Hyderabad, there existed ef ; 
big temple college in the century, where,, 
two hundred students were instructed 415^! 
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Vedic lore, two hundred in Smritis, one 
hundred in epics, and fifty-two in Philo¬ 
sophy. The Library of the institution 
employed six librarians.‘^ 

The Chalukyas of the 12th century A.D. 
of Anahilawada (Patan) maintained an¬ 
other grand library which was renowned 
for its rich collection. 

Beside the above libraries there were 
numerous small libraries attached to 
temples all over India. The Bhavisyapurana 
relates that manuscripts may be placed in 
a malha or monastery for the use of all 
people and that he who arranges for the 
reading of books in the temples of Siva, 
Visnu or the Sun reaps the merit of the 
gifts of cows, land and gold.'"’ 

Ancient literary documents, too, supply 
us much information about the State and 
private libraries of India.’" It is said that 
the poet Bana kept a reader for his own 
private purpose. From this information 
it can be presumed that he had a librai-y of 
his own.’’ Hiuon-Tsang describes that the 
Kushana king Kanishka possessed the 
sacred writings of the Budhists engraved 
on red copper plates.From a grant to 
Kanheri Monastery in Western India by a 
Bengalee merchant Avighakara we find that 
provisions wore made for the purchase of 
books.’'* Thus all these incidental refer- 
ence.s inform us of many libraries—small or 
great, .state or private, academic or institu¬ 
tional—in ancient India. 

So the history of libraries in ancient 
India commences from the inception of the 
Buddist period and closes at the emergence 
of Muslim power here. Indeed India, the 
seat of learning and ancient culture, always 
has welcomed the establishment of new 
libraries. These monastic libraries of those 
days laid the foundation-stone of modern 
academic and public libraries. Thus the 


surging wave of library movement that was 
noticed during the golden period of Buddh¬ 
ism became more and more active in the 
subsequent centuries through the actual 
patronage of the emperors and the ever 
growing urge for learning of the people. 
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POPULATION GROWTH. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


By Prof. G. L. 

Dr. B.'R. Sen, Director-General of the U.N. 
Food and Agrinultute Organisation, addressing an 
audience of 3000 food industry executives from 
non-communist countries said “According to FAO 
estimates 10 to 15 per cent of the world popula¬ 
tion between 300 to 50(/ million, were hungry and 
another KKX) million suffered from varying degrees 
of malnutrition. Never before in the history of 
mankind have so many people been subject to so 
much under nourishment”. Dr. Sen further said 
“The expansion of world population has put a 
tremendous now pressure on the food supplies of 
the developing countries.”^ 

The developing , countries who are trying 
iltrough various methods of economic planning for 
ileveloj)menl are today fac<‘d with this very basic 
problem, and for a solution of which they have 
directed all their resources. After some years of 
dexclopment activities they find themselves at the 
very point from which they had started. It would 
not be very improbable, if a timely curb is not put 
to the alarming rate of population growth, that 
these founlrics may find in the not too distant 
future to have rather made economic regress. In 
this context wo quote a few lines from the speech 
of U. Thant. While inaugurating the U.N’. Flcono- 
mic Decade, U. Iliant said “Progress toward a 
higher average level of living in the world as a 
whole is held back also by the shifting balance of 
population distribution which results from highei 
rates of population growth in developing countries 
than in w’ealthicr conritries. As the developing 
countries account for a larger proportion of world 
population increases, they tend to offset the im¬ 
provement of conditions in the world as a whole 
which w'ould otherwise be brought about by the 
gains in individual countries”.® 

The rapid growth in population in the develop¬ 
ing countries, in recent times has been pri¬ 
marily due to ; 

(1) Political ^ability in most of the coun¬ 
tries of the world, including these countries, have 
provided the necessary conditions for their people 
to live a settled domestic life. .This has given 
them a good opportunity to multiply. The U.N. 
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has plans even to settle the nomads. The refugees 
have also been given enough assistance for re* 
settlement, in every part of the world, either by 
governments receiving them or the U.N.O. 

(2) Local wars are very few these days as 
compared to that in the past century or earlier. 

13) With the end or near-end of slavery, 
feudalism and cobmialism the common men have 
gained political rights and life expectancy amongst 
them has increased. 

(4) Democracy and vast extension of the 
welfare activities of the slate coupled xvith the 
miracles of medical science have granted the com¬ 
mon men safer and longer life. There was a 
remarkable increase of populati<m in India after 
1021. One of the reasons for it was surely the 
fiscal autonomy convention of 1919 which enabled 
the State Government to give, belter inedieal aid to 
the people and also permitted them to participate 
in the working of the State Government. 

(51 Interualiunal Organisations like WHO 
have also helped to lessen the death rates in the 
underdeveloped countries. The International ' 
Food Organisation has also helpi'd to feed the ever 
surging hungry mouths. 

(61 And possibly the prtddem of popula¬ 
tion growth in the countries would not have been 
so acute had the ruling colonial power been more 
considerate at the early stages of it. No colonial 
pow'cr tauglit ibe ruled people seriously the 
advantages of family planning and the dangerous . 
contents of unlimited population growth. For their 
scant respect for human lives in the colonics they 
had j)ossibly thought that the Malthu.sian’s dictum 
would operate in them and the. equilihalum in 
population would l'.« automatieally estaldished. 

1’he average per capita income of the develop¬ 
ed world is about $12<X) per annum; that of the 
under developed world is about SI26 per annum 
But the whole story in not •complete till one lookf 
at the figures of the countries at either end of the 
scale, for he will find at one end the figures ofa 
S2700 and at the other end of it so meagre a sum 
as only $50. But unfortunately there h^s been « 
much higher rate of population incr^se in '&e 
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iinJert]cv(‘liip(’(l countriPs in comparison with the 
flcvclopod countries of the world. The U.N. De¬ 
mographic Year Book IQ.'jO records an increase of 
l.<5 jiirr cent population per year in Asia in com¬ 
parison witlr onij 0.7 in Europe. 

Tlir' average world hirlli rale for the period 
lO-YI-lOiao was (stimated to he about S.'S per lOOC 
population. Afrir a has the Itighest estimated birth 
rale: 1.'> per thousand. Asia, the next largest con¬ 
tinent, has an overall rate of .19 per thou¬ 
sand. And the poorest regions have the highest 
birth rales. It is 16 per thousand in South East 
Asia and 'rro[iical anti Southern Africa. 

As wo havi' already said the under developed 
eounirics were not forewarned about the conse¬ 
quences of an unlimiterl family, in consequence 
of the iniroduelion of modern medical benefits. 
E\cn when family |iianning was introduced, the 
atlein|ils were very feeble. The contraceptives were 
costly, their usage and effectiveness known to a 
very limited ninnhcr r)f people and, above all, there 
was a powerful social resistance against their 
application. Even a person like Shri C. Raja- 
gopalaehari has ht'en pie.aehing against the idea 
of family planning in India. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has not accepted family planning, not be- 
caust' economic, develojrmenl is thus possible, but 
bcause it can thereby fight wars with additional 
man power. Their main aitn is not economic 
growth hut military might. And for such countries 
there can hr* no population problem even when 
their peo])lc art' starving and are dependent on 
foreign aid for supplies. 

I'nder ilevcioped r ountries must have savings 
from naliitnal income, to he utilised for develop¬ 
ment [turpo'-cs. Savings are only possible vdien 
there is surplus. Ami there can be surjdus income 
in a country only when the country has a higher 
income, population and .standard of living more 
or less remaining the same. The most formid¬ 
able hiiidranee to capital accumulation in the 
under dr eloped countries to-day. is the ever in¬ 
creasing population, which liquidate the surplus of 
income, which otherwise would have occured. 

The fast growing population of these under 
developed countries have a short span of life. It 
is .14 years in Burma, if) in Cambodia, about 49 
in India anil l.'i in Pakistan. According to the 
U. N. Demographic Year Book IQjQ the people of 
African countries have as short a span of life as 
in India. In contrast we find the people of 
the developed countries have a much longer llfr 


span. The averag life of an Austrian is 71 years 
that of the French near 68 and of an American 71. 

Death at an early age means loss of human 

capital. If the people die at the working age th( 
country is deprived of the human capital it has 
developed from years of investment on them. There 
is a large percentage of children in these countries 
who arc ill-fed and ill-clad. “A featui*? of the 
populations of the Asian countries is that there if 
a larger proportion of childirn and this means 
that the support of this child population is a severe 
drain on the limited resources of these countries. 
There are for every threes adults in these countries 
two children to support, while the corresponding 
figure in more developed countries in the West is 
only one child for every three adults.*’'* A con¬ 
siderably large proportion of a child population is 
not only a burden to the nations, but when these 
children are forced to work, the matter becomes 
w'orsc. Why do they work? It is because the 
income of the adult workers taken together is not 
sufficient for a bare subsistence for the family. 
Children workers are thus deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunities of education, they generally get harsh 
trealmeiil from their employers, they are badly 
exploited and above all they fare a situation in 
life which docs not permit them to develop their 
finer qualities. The graphic dcs( ii])lion that Marx 
bad given of exploitation of child labour in 19th 
century England, is not very uncommon even in 
the world of to-day which is in the second half 
of the 20th century. In the words of 
UNESCO. ‘'Premature employment of children 
is rife precisely in those areas where there is much 
under employment of the whole active population, 

( and it is in the under developed countries) so that 
from the point of the cornmunily it is obviously 
unsound”.'* The ILO's Asian Regional Conference 
which met at Tokyo for the protection of the 
young workers in Asian countries, recommanded 
that persons below 14 years of age should not be 
employed as labourers. And children who are 
above this age but not fully grown up adults, 
should be first medically examined before they 
are given employment. AH children upto the age 
of 14 should get free education. But these arc 
solemn resoulations. Even in India we find a con¬ 
siderable proportion of labour working in agricu! 
ture who are children, though it is a declared 
policy of the Government of India to introducf 
free and compulsory education upto the primary 
stage. 



The sorpliis labour, for all time existing la 
these under developed countries, are mostly un¬ 
skilled and semi skilled. Iliese countries are 
mostly dependent on agricultural, products for 
living. All trade, either internal or external, are 
primarily in agricultural commodities. But the 
methods of culivalion are primitive. There is mal¬ 
distribution of agricultural land holdings. The 
largest number of pople live in S and E Asia, who 
depend on agriculture, but land is most unevenly 
distributed here. Many of the countries in these 
regions have passed land reform laws. Conununist 
('hina forcibly redistributed land on attainment of 
j)ower. India, Pakista/i, Iran, Iraq and many 
other countries have done so by lawful process. 

All land reform measures are of very little use 
in these countries so long as they are dependent 
upon primitive methods of cultivation. The condi¬ 
tion is more or less the same as Prof. Bauer has 
said about Indian agriculture, in the under 
developed countries of S E Asia, Africa and the 
Middle F^ast. He says ‘‘About one half of the 
national income, as officially calculated, is derived 
from agriculture and its ancillary activities, largly 
siihsislance or near subsistance production. The 
standard equi]mient is a wooden plough (often no 
more than a lient bough) and even simple iron 
ploughs are rare. 'I'he use of fertilisers is exlerme- 
ly limited.”'’ Even remaining as agricultural 
countries, they can solve their problms of umlcr- 
d<*velopment, and population pressure, if there 
( oulci be scientific agriculture. A country like, 
Holland, primarily depending on its agricultural 
products, has such a high degree of economic 
growth. The people have as good a standard of 
living as that of many advanced industrial coun¬ 
tries of the world. According to Prof. Colin Clark 
“About the same density of settlement prevails in 
Denmark as in Soviet Russia, but product per 
man in one case is live tints what it is in the 
other. Many people are concerned about the den¬ 
sity of the agricultural population in India, and it 
is undoubtedly high. But equally high it is in 
Italy where the average cultivator produces about 
thrice as much as does the Indian. The most suc¬ 
cessful farming as judged by the ability 1.) obtain 
the highest product at the highest density of settle¬ 
ment is to be found in Denmark and the Nether¬ 
lands, with Belgium and Britain not far behind. 
In Denmark the high figure is obtained with a 
density of settlement of 10 men engaged in agricul¬ 
tural woric per square Kilometre of cultivitable 


land, ia the Netherlands with 17.../- 
the Netherlands farmers have provided very cqik* 
erte evidence that agricultural lands can be worked 
and yield a high product and sustain a high- 
density of poulation.”” In the same paper Prof; 
Colin Clark asserts that with the Danish standard , 
of cultivation the world can easily support 12,000 ' 
millions of population. 

There being a very large surplus population ' 
in these countries, with social and religious customs 
making it obligatory for the well-to-do to keep a 
large number of person.s employed, the marginal 
producivily of such workers is not at times more 
than zero. According to Piof. W. Arthur Lewis, ’ 
“An unlimited supply of labour may be said to 
exist in those countries where {lopulation is so large 
relatively to capital and natural resources, that 
there are large sectors of tlie economy where the 
marginal productivity of labour is negligible,— 
zero, or even negative. Several writers have drawn 
attention to the e.xistence of such ‘distinguished 
unemployment, in agricultural sectors, demonstrat¬ 
ing in each case that the family holding is so 
small that if .some member of the family obtained 
other employment the remaining members could 
cultivate the holdings just as well. The pheno¬ 
mena is not, however, by any moans confined to 
the counlry-.side. Anotlir large sector to which it 
applies is the whole range of casual jobs, the 
workers on the dock, the voung men who rush for¬ 
ward asking to carry )our bag, the jobbing garde¬ 
ner and the like.”^ Prof. Lewis has also treated 
the utility of the work of most retail traders, domes¬ 
tic servants and oflice peons as superfluous. 

In these undeuleveloped countries labour or 
woman is mostly misplaced. They work in their 
homes. A notable feature of economic growth 
would be that women leave household work, 
which can be done much Letter or more cheaply 
outside and he engaged in offices, factories, 
workshops, etc. 

Tliere is a worldwide attempt to tackle the 
population problem at national and international 
levels. At the national level the age of marriage 
has been raised in many countries by law and in 
some law and social change both helped it for¬ 
ward, Taxing a couple after a number of children 
is being seriously thought, over in a number of 
countries. Japan had once legalised abortion, 
though it gave it up later on. And the Indiai^ 
Parliament has discussed this issue. Contra- 
ceptivies are freely distributed to the people of., 


upto a certain income limit in India. For family productive.”^® The problem of falling fertility apd 
planning, sterilisation has been thought to be the scarcity of land in the absence of industrial deve- 
best nielliod. According to J)r. Chandrasekhar, loprnent, can only be solved by means of scientific 
‘The diletiinia before uii under-developed country agriculture. India and Italy have the same density 
like ours is that whereas population control is, of agricultural population. But the Italian farmer 
indectl, to clu!ck the threatened decline in alrady earns twice that of his Indian counterpart. Den> 
poor living standards of her peo))le. successful mark, a primarily agricultural country, has a 
practice of family plauning methods requires a population pressure much higher than that of 
far higher geneial living standarti than is the case Brazil, Sweden, Greece, France, Austria and 
with her ; of course, a way has to he found to cut Ireland. But the value of agricultural production per 
through the vicious ciulp.”'‘ Ihdf. (Chandrasekhar agriculturist in Denmark is murh higher than that 
having discu'>.s(“d all the other methods of hirlh of the farmers in these (;ounlrios. In this context 
control, like voluntary abstinence, contraceptives we again quote Prof. Colin Clark, “Any observa- 
and late marriages, comes to the conclusion. “The tion of these facts must 'make us realise what 
only answer to meet the demand is sterilisation, immense imjrrovemcnts are possible in agrirul- 
the method of permanent conception control.’”' tural |>roductiv ily in most parts of the wmrld. Such 
At the national level, besides .sterilisation improvements cannot, of eour.se, be had for the 
many other methods hav»; been suggested for .solv- asking. To get them an immense dissemination of 
ing the problems of e\f>losive population growth education and technical knowledge wdll he needed, 
in the undei-dcvclojred countries. All these new equipment to a steadily increasing degree 
raetliorls including that of steilisalion have Ireen und capital to provide equipment, live slock and 
appliral together for attacking the problem from buildings. Whether there is any hope of obtaining 
all corners. Inter-regional migration, scientific (his capital is a question.”^^ 
agriculture and intensive cultivation and indus- wjfj, of UNO and a lil.-cral inler- 

trialisation are some of the more important ones, national outlook the developed countries have 
Unforluna((>l> very little suitable land is left directly or indirectly been trying to solve the 
uncultivated in the ihiekly populated agiicultural problems of the under-developed countries. The 
countries of S.K. Asia whose people, who arc various agencies of UNO like ILO, FAO, IMF, 
mostly agriculturists,—migrate from one region IBRD and its affiliated agencies, GATT and 
of their country to anotlier, in order to get land Technical Assistance Board, have all been trying 
for better living. In Africa, the method of culti- to help the under-developed countries to develop 
vation was to till a piere of land for some years speedily. But lack of funds has been the main 
and rai.se crops and then leave it fallow for some obstacle for quick realisation of the aims of these 
year.s. It is no more practiced there. In the words organisations. It has been confessed by no less a 
of Prof. .Arthur Ilaziewood, “It is fairly safe to person than U Thant. The Secretary-General of 
say. however, that the population of Africa is in- UNO maintains, “There is the problem of inade- 
creasing and that in some places it is growing quale long-term capital flows and assistance from 
quite quickly. In many parts of Africa crops are the wealthier countries to the developing coun- 
grown by what is known as shifting cultivation, tries. True, in the later part of the last decade the 
A piece of land Is cleared of forest or hush and total net flow of capital and assistance to low 
planted with crops. (Tops are grown on this land income countries increased considerably. Such 
for a year or two, and then the farmer moves on flow, however, remains considerably less than one 
to a different piece of land. 'Fhe first piece of per cent of the combined national income of the 
land is allowed to go back to hush and may not wealthier countries. Worse still, much of it was 
be used for growing crops for many years, made available on a basis that offered no real 
During these years the land is rested and gets assurance of its continuity to individual coun- 
back its fertility. Wlien population increases and tries, it remained split up amongst a multiplicity 
farmers try to produce, more there may be no room of sources, forms and purposes and the share of 
to carry out .shifting agriculture in the old way. multilateral aid through the United Nations sys- 
The fanner stays longer on one piece of land. The (cm remained small.”*^ 

land is allowed less time to rest. As a result its The scope for easing the pressure of popu- 
fertility falls and agriculture becomes less and less lation in the underdeveloped countries through 



internatfonal mol»1ity' is very as every 

country Jias sovereign rights within its territory. 
It has become those days very difficult for the 
people of the under-developed thickly populated 
countries, to migrate to the developed or sparsely 
populated countries of the world. They are afraid 
of types of danger from it. They are afraid of the 
fact that they may thereby lower the standard of 
living *of their own workers. Because the immi¬ 
grant labour who have a lower standard of living 
may work at low wages and for their competition 
in the market the native labour may also be forced 
to accept lower wages. This will thus lower their 
standard of living. The recent Immigration Bill 
in Britain has been mainly for these reasons, as 
it was found the workers hailing from Common¬ 
wealth countries like India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ire¬ 
land and other A fro-Asian countries, accepted jobs 
at lower wages and thus weakened the power of 
llie British Workers to bargiii for their higher 
wages, ll has been also apprehended by the 
countries absorbing surplus labour from under 
developed countries, that the presence <»f a very 
large number of such people may create politi¬ 
cal complications. The Ceylon Government is 
much afraid of the plantation workers of Indian 
origin. And as such many of them have been de-^ 
barred from enjoying any political rights. Even 
.» liberal person like Prof. Colin Clark has ex¬ 
pressed his views against allowing the Hindus of 
India to be settled in Australia. This he said in a 
lecture in Australia. He thinks that as the Hindus 
do not inler-marry with the local population they 
are not desirable immigrants on social and poli¬ 
tical grounds. 

The Government of India had recently raised 
a slogan that, the country should prefer to pros¬ 
per through trade than aid. That is, it should pay 
more of its international obligations, mostly im¬ 
ports, by exporting an equal amount of goods and 
services, rather than deferring their payment or 
to obtain them as gifts and assistance. Develop¬ 
ment through trade is a good idea indeed. But 
for lhi.s also the under developed countries are 
not very strong. The reason being that most of 
the commodities they produce can be produced as 
well in the developed countries and for those which 
cannot be produced, synthetic substitutes are 
being experimented upon. Moreover, the demand 
for the products o'f the under developed countries 
is very inelastic whereas that of the developed 
countries, which are mostly industrial, is elastic. 



sugar, cereals and pulses and a host of them ave 
as well produced in Europe, Canada, USA, Austra¬ 
lia, and New Zealand, as in South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries, Latin America and Africa. There is an 
attempt being made to produce synthetic rubber 
and petroleum paper is being used for Indian 
and Pakistani Jute products. Ghana, which has 
a monopoly of cocoa production and whose eco¬ 
nomic prosperity is dependent on it, is always 
afraid of artificial cocoa products. An attempt in 
this direction is being made in USA. “If scientists 
in Ameria discovred (as they have been trying 
to do for a long time) a way of making very 
cheaply a substitute for cocoa, the value of 
Ghana’s production and income would fall very 
much.”>« 

Here, we reproduce some very important 
lines from an article of Mr. Ashoka Mehta, the, 
P.S.P. Chairman, explaining the trade position 
of the under devcloved countries vis-a-vis the 
developed countries. “As the situation is in the 
world today, there is a growing gap between the 
earnings of foreign exchange on exports and 
needs of imports on the part of the countries set 
on stepping up their development. If the world 
is to foster growth this imbalance has to be cor¬ 
rected. In trade the progress is agonishingly slow. 
Prices of raw materials and agricultural products 
continue to fluctuate and on the fluctuations is 
imposed the trend of the downward prices and 
demand. Schemes of stabilisati(»n of prices conti¬ 
nue to be in their infancy. Various propools 
about insurance remain in discussion stage”. 

“As industrialisation progres.s in the deve¬ 
loping countries they need export outlets for 
their fabricated products. It is here that the de¬ 
mand for a one wa) free trade in industrial pro¬ 
ducts from the developing countries have been 
made.”''' A recent issue of the Monthly Bulle¬ 
tin of Agricultural Economics and .Statistics 
issued by the FAO state.s that since 19.55, the 
prices of goods exported 1/y primary producing 
countries have never looked up. It may also be 
noted that even in 195.5, they were lower than 
those in 1952-53. It thus appears that the dec¬ 
line in the export prices of primary goods is a 
long standing phenomenon. Over and above 
price falls there is also decline in total value of 
exports of the under developed countries. Tn the 
first half of 1961, as compared to the first half Af 
1960, the value of agricultural imports was 9 per 
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cent les^ in LSA; 3 per cent less in OK, 4 per 
cent levs in I'rance and 7 per cent in West Ger¬ 
man)'.' ' 

lle-aunaiaent and international tensions have 
also hadi) all'eeted the problems ol ocononiie 
under dt relopinent and population pressure of the 
umler de\cl<)[»efl couiitiies. 

\u.oidiny to the I'.iN.O. Economic and 
FiiiaiK ial Goinmiltee Resolution, the World is 
spending loi arms about ■'!:'12() billion annually 
which is at least two thirds of the entire national 
incomi's of the under devedoped countries. Dis¬ 
armament, the lesolution stakes, would provide 
new jobs and better standards of living tor count¬ 
less millions ol peo[)le in the less developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Had the I .\.(). been successful in its dis¬ 
armament plans, much of the resources of the 
developed (oimtiies <4 the world utilised for kill¬ 
ing man would have been ])resrved for saving 
hhn from hut'ger anti disease, ft would have 
made for them availabli; larger resources to be 
diveited to the imdei dt-velopt-tl countries. Dis¬ 
armament would iiave also leleased much of the 
national resource.s of the under developed eoun 
tries utilised for deft-nee [>ur|ioses to l,>t‘ used for 
develo|iment pin poses. 

d’hough there ha-- been only feeble atleinpl.s 
ft)r co/)perating in the development of under 
ileveloped countries bv tlie wealthy nations, there 
is no reason lor anyone to bt- pessiinistie. Liberal 
thinkeis havi; realised its imporlance and the deve- 
lojjcd world has shown some increasing interest 
in it. 

"Onr wealth (USA) is a valuable weapon. 
No other country has it.s etiuivalent. It is pre- 
smnptively a valuahit* instrument for Jt-dut'ing 
the tension that grows out id privation, helping to 
oiganise international order and thus possibly to 
lo.suie survival. 

Ill recent limes no problem has been more 
im/zling to thoughtful people than why. in a 
troubled woiid. we make such poor use of our 
affluente. Some failure of ;-tatesmanship has 
been regularly assumed. Now it is clear that the 
Irouhle lies mueli deeper. It is an aspect of our 
economic attitudes It will he pre.senl ns long as 
thes-e remain unexamin.'il."'’' 

The r.N.. rt-porl on the eeonornie develop- 
pnenl of under developed countries under the Cap¬ 
tion ‘ rile fnternalii.nal Flow of Long-Term Capi¬ 


tal and Official Donations 1959-61* points ottt 
that the flow of long-term funds to Uic under 
developetl countries is estimated to have risen 
from the equivalent of 0.6 per cent of the com- 
biut;d gross product of the developed private 
entei prise countries in 1960 to 0.7 per cent in 
1 % 1 . 

While some part of this rise represented 
their increased contribution to international insti¬ 
tutions, notably capial subscriptions to a number 
ol newly established multilateral lending agen¬ 
cies, the major part was accounted for by bilateral 
transactions with under developed countries. 
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ORIENTOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R, 

By Dr. Kalidas Nag 


My dear friend and collaborator, Alinarani Kano- 
ria, lias requested me to send for the Special Num¬ 
ber of PmhpanjaH a paper on the subject little 
known ;jO far in India. 

Indology or ‘Indian Studies’ is known to 
many Indian scholars, but, that Orientology now 
has also a claim to our attention was proved to 
me by an invitation from the I'.S.S.R. Academy 
of Science to visit Moscow (August, 1%2) and 
to contribute to the proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientologists at the Cen¬ 
tral University of Moscow. I attended as a 
Government of India Delegate and a Collaborator 
of the Indian Council of Cultural and Scientific 
Division, New Delhi. 

My passport, visa, foreign exchange, etc., 
uerc duly secured by Professor llumayun Kabir 
and his colleagues iind thanks to our learned 
Ibimc Minister. Pandit jawaharlal Nehru's kind 
lefcieiues, .Shri Moruiji Desai peisonallv look 
inleiest in my mission, allowing me not Rouble, 
but Dollar exchange. My dear sister. SmI. Ila 
Pal Choudhury, M.P.. kindly sent me in her car 
to the Delhi Airport, wlieui c 1 flew in the Russian 
let Plane 'Aerolloat’ which took me from Asian 
Delhi to European Moscow within six hours, and 
llie pilot who heard that a disciple of Tagore and 
an ex-member of the Rajya .Sabha is tra\elling. 
personally looked after me and show’ed me rare 
pilot maps in the Russian Plane. So T got tech¬ 
nical and scientific eonmienlary throughout mv 
historical tour covering Kashmir and China, and 
the area now disputed between Pakistan. India 
Hiid China. So. taking a bird’s eye view of the 
Kashmir Valley. I was shown to mv right the 
whole of Tibet—grabbed by China now--on the 
one side and Gandhara and Afghanistan to my 
loft which reminded me how many devoted Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist pilgrims have come across the 
Gobi Desert into the cool valley of Kashmir and 
India from the days of Fa Hien—400 A.D., Ifiiien 
Tsang—640 A.D. and E-Tsing—700 A.D.. by 
the authentic principal routes across Kashmir 
and Khotan, Kansu and China, then via Korea to 
far off Japan, as I* have described in my two big 
volumes Discovery oj! Asia (800 pp) and Greater 
Jndiu (900 pp). After completing and recording 
my impressions in 1700 pages as reviewed by the 
Statesman (10 December, 1962, Sunday), I am 


called by my friend Kanorinji to give my impres- , 
sions of the ‘Oriental Congress’ in Moscow. Atma^ 
ram Kanoria’.s Stenographer from his Calcutta ,, 
office kindly took notes from my book of jott* 
ings. and f record here for the first lime my im¬ 
pressions on iny Cultural Pilgrimage to the 

C.S.S.R. 

Mr. M. A. Dyakov, Head of the Department, 
Indian History, at the Institute of the Peoples of 
Asia and Vice-President of the Soviet-Indiaii Cul¬ 
tural Society, Moscow', recently reported that in 
the t)l(| (lays before lhi“ Ibivolulion of 1917, the 
Russian Orienlologif-ts knew only old classical 
languag(‘s of India like San.skrit and Pali. for. they 
were interested in tin- religion and philosophy of 
India onh, but recently they are studying con¬ 
temporary historv. Iit( ratuie and the geography of 
India and tlierebne. Ralnndranalli Tagore, 
Mah.ilina Camllii. Aiiiobimla (ibosh. Tilak. Raitin- 
krishna Paiamhamsa and Swaini Viwkananda— 
whose cerilenary we arc ('cleluating this year— / 

are being studied and translated. In the Russian 
I'niversitie.s we find b’rlureis (Indian ladies and 
genflenieii I yvlm an* duly appointed on handsome 
salarie.s to teach not oidy dead languages hut also 
living langu.'ige.s of modern India ike Bengali, 
Tamil and Telcgn. So Hindi. Urdu—eoinmon to 
India and Pakistan, an* being encouraged along 
with many ollu'r less advanced languages of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and South-E<'i.st Asia. 

As early as in 1466. a Russian merchant 
Athenasius Nikitin came overland from Rus.sia 
to • Iran. Wlien he heard about ibe profitable 
Indian trade, be decided to \isil India, a quarter 
of a cenluiy before the Poituguese Vasco De 
Ganm came by tlie sea to Calicut. Nikitin spent 
over six years in India (1166-M72). I had the 
rar(! privilege of handling his contemporary diary 
at the famous Lenin Tahr.uy at Moscoyv. Nikitin 
deserves thus a monument as the first over-land 
visitor to arrive in India from the ’iVesl. 

A young officer of Sultan Bahar .Khwaja 
Hus.sain. (1582 A.D.) suggested a Irjide agree¬ 
ment between Russia and, India and the Russian 
Mykasimov came to Kabul and intended to reach 
Delhi, but permission was refused to him. Ii;^ 
169.5, under the reign of the great Tzar Peter the 
Great, a Russian merchant S. Malinkov was de- ^ 
puted to visit India. In 1696, he diseftibarked at 
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Sural and then visited Agra and Delhi and was 
received Ivy the Emperor Aurangzeh. On his re- 
lurn journey. Mykasimov died at Srivan, Persia. 
So, in spite of failure.^ to establish a direct 
roinmercial and cultural relationship, Russia and 
India were coming closer to each other. 

An Indian Colony of merchants was estab¬ 
lished in Astrakan on the V^olga estuary. The 
Indian Colony, consisting of artisans, weavers, 
metal workers and Indian sadhus, came from 
Baku, the famous oil centre on the Caspian, to 
Astrakan where some Zoroastrian or Parsi tem¬ 
ples (Rori-Jalaniukhi) developed into a place of 
pilgrimage. Indian surveyors were invited to 
come to Moscow as w'ere found from the legal 
documents preserved in the Astrakan Provincial 
Archives 1166.5). (Indian temple in Suhawha- 
nyazarvy with Uevnagri and Gurumukhi inscrip¬ 
tions). So I published in our journal of Greater 
India Society ‘ 1937) a paper by our friend D. V. 
Disalkar on “Hindus in Afghanistan, Persia and 
Russia in 1733” (1783), when Calcutta was 
thinking of establishing the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (178'1). The earliest group of Russian 
philologists learned Sanskrit from the schools of 
Khazan and Moscow. The Russian scholar Petrov 
(d. 1876) studied oriental languages both in 

Moscow and St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
where I ftmnd scholars showing me rare hand¬ 
written manuscripts in Sanskrit, Devnagri, Hindi 
and Bengali. In 18.36 Petrov published a trans¬ 
lation of the Sitaharana, episode of the Rarna- 
yana of Valmiki, with a glossary and grammatical 
analysis. So Petrov was given a scholarship to go 
to Berlin and to the British Universities where 
there were larger collections of Sanskrit MSS in 
Oxford and I^ondon. Petrov relurlied in 1811 and 
was appointed to the Chair at the University of 
Kazan, and was known to Tolstoy the great writer. 
He encouraged the study of the spoken languages 
of India as well as of the sacred Avestan language 
of the Parsis. So just as Indology was making pro¬ 
gress, Rev. S. Bhisurin wrote important books on 
the history and geography of China, Tibet. 
Turkestan and Mongolia (1841) and u.seful 
hooks on Buddhist religion and mythology; and 
from Amsterdam, Holland, came, to join the Rus¬ 
sian writer Mr. Issaac Jacob Schmidt (1799-1847) 
who studied Mongolian and Tibetan languages. 
The Russian Oriental Museum, now a grand col¬ 
lection. was founded within 1818. 

In t844. our Asiatic Society of Bengal pre¬ 


sented to the Russian Emperor 14 rare, hooks in 
Sanskrit, Tilvetan and Arabic which were later 
deposited iu ,the First Asiatic Museum, Russia. 
The renowned Czarina Catherine II began, in the 
end of the 18 century, taking interest in our Rama- 
yana story and collected pictures which are found 
today in the Art Museum of Austria. In Peking, 
the Russian Orthodox Christian Mission contacted 
the great Russian Biidilhalogist, Prof. V. P. 
Wasilyave (1818-1900) who made a comparative 
study of Sanskrit and Tibetan and Chinese, and 
who compiled the Tibetan-Russian Dictionary 
(7 volumes). Just as the world-famous Sanskrit 
Dictionary was published from St. Petersberg 
(1855-75) under the great scholars Doehtlingk 
and Roth, and reprinted in Germany, ‘Leipzik’— 
1923-25, so the Chinese Russian Dictionary be¬ 
came invaluable for the study of Chincse-Budd- 
hist texts. Then came the great Indologist Profes¬ 
sor Minayev (18-40-1890) who actually travelled 
in India, the Himalayas, Burma and Ceylon 
(1874-1880). He was a great organiser of orien¬ 
tal research till his death in 1934 in the Soviet 
Russia. The College of Orienlologists published 
in their journal Zapiski his illustrated articles on 
the Gandhara sculptures preserved in the Hermi¬ 
tage Museum, Leningrad, which I visited after my 
Moscow tour. There worked Prof. Strherbatsky 
who wrote on the central philo.sophy of Buddh¬ 
ism, the Dharma, and on Buddhist Nirvana 
(1927). His pupil Professor Overmillcr conti¬ 
nued his studies in Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. 

Turks were Buddhists before their conver¬ 
sion to Islam and their Buddhistic culture was 
studied by Professor V. Redlov (1918-1937) 
whose invaluable works were published in the 
Russian series “Bibliotheca Buddhica”. I found 
the Russian translation of the English version of 
the Gospel of Ramakrishna (1914) and the Rus¬ 
sian translation of .Swami Vivekananda’s lectures 
together with “Raga-yoga” presented to Leo Tols¬ 
toy deeply interested in Oriental Philosophy. 
While visiting the Russian libraries I found also 
complete translations, by Prof. Kalyanov from 
Sanskrit to Russian, of our great books Ramayana 
and Mahahharata, including Tulsidas’s Ramckariio 
Mnnasa. 

The above brief survey will convince my 
Indian readers about the value of learning the 
Russian language in order to keep pace with th" 
various languages of our vast continent of Asia 
whose tribal languages also, like Tibetan end 



Mongolian, I found being studied by Russian 
scholars who are not only Sanskritists, but Orien- 
tologists in the total sense. As they were study¬ 
ing Relhevi, Afghan and other ofd Iranian langu¬ 
ages, so they appreciated the philosophy of the 
Bhagavat Gita and the Upanishads along with 
their commenlaries. Thus Orienlology and Sans¬ 
krit is studied thoroughly, not only in England 
or Germany or France, but also in the big Uni¬ 
versities and schools of Leningrad, Moscow, 
Tashkent and neighbouring Afghanistan. The 
Russian delegates to the Congress ha<l the 
courtesy of pulling tljeir questions if any in pure 
Hindi and not in English though they could 
speak most of the European languages. So, as 
Indians, we had the satisfaction of watching 
Hindi used as an International medium language 
and our pleasure and privilege will be to supply 
in Hindi script as many valuable Russian books 
in Indian languages as possible. 

If they learn Russian, our students could 


join the Friendship University in Moscow, naml^ 
after Lumumba the African martyr, which 
free education to foreign students and I found 
only while Europeans but black ebony-coloured 
Afri(;an students crowding the corridors of 
Russian Universities. And after their conquest 0^*', 
the outer space, Russians have lots of things to,,; 
teach in science also, theoretical and practical. 
in helping science, the Russian doctors and biolt^V 
gists have made great contributions as I found, 
from iheir nursing homes and hosj)itals. 'Fhus ' 
knowledge, not for the sake merelv of knowledge^, 
but for llic improvement of living conditions,; 
was laughf by the Rn.ssian scientists and savants.'' 
i\'ide Ediicalion in L'.S.S.R. by Dr. F. Koro-' 
lo\ of the \ca(leinv of Education Sciences. I 

With these words I gave im concrete sug¬ 
gestions tlirougb the pages of the well-known 
journal Pushpanjali so ably managed by ray: 
friend Almaram Kanoria, 


ELECTIONS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Ry .SURESIl RAM, 
fl orlil Peace Brigade. Dar es Salmm. 


Lying between latitudes 10 degrees south and 
b«;tw’ccn longitudes 22 degrees and 33 degrees east. 
Northern Rhodesia (or Zambia, as it is called by 
its people) has an area of 290,323 square miles 
(including about three thousand s(|uare miles of 
inland water). Its population is about two and 
a half million, among whom a little less than eighty 
thousand are Europeans and about ten thousand 
are Asians, coloureds and other races. The peo¬ 
ple of Zambia went to the polls on 30th October 
last to elect 45 members of their IjCgislalive. Coun¬ 
cil. It was the first lime in the life cd most i»f 
them that they had an opportunity to choose their 
own candidates. It was my good fortune to be in 
Zambia on this occasion and make a personal 
i^tudy of the situation. 

Northrn Rhodesia is one of the countries com¬ 
prising the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. It has the status of a British protectorate 
with a Governor at its head. Until 1939 the 
Government of Northern Rhodesia was conducted 


entirely by officials. Unofficial members (all i 
Europeans) weir then appointed to the Executive 
Council, but it was only from 1949 that an un- ' r 
official member was given a portfolio. Under the 
(959 constitution the Executive Council is com- * 
posed of the momhers. four oflicials (the Chief J 
Secretary, the Atlornev General, the Minister of V 
Finance, and the Minister of Native Affairs) 
six non-official members nominated by the Govern*.' 
nor, and the Legislative Council (LEGCO) with B y 
Speaker and thirty members (six ofiiciais, two ' 
nominees of the Governor and 22 elected on a.'l 
qualitative franchise). 

Bill popular dissatisfaction led to fresh con-^i 
slilutional proposals which were put forward by the 
U.K. Government in 19^1. Under these proposahl 
the strength of the elected members to the Legco ' 
was raised to 45 composed of three elements: ■ i** 
(1) 15 members elected by voters on tlie 
lower roll,—the franchise being coo^ 
fined to those who wefe literate h) ' 
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English and had an income of £120 
per annum, or were literate in verna¬ 
cular and were a member of one of 
the several categories mentioned in 
the (innslilulion. 

(2) 15 members elected by the voters on the 

upper roll,—the franchise being con¬ 
fined to those who had an income of 
£720 per annum or had an immov¬ 
able proj)erlv worth £1500 or had 
other qualifications as mentioned in 
the Onslitution. 

(3) 15 national seals in which candidates 

would have to secure some suppoi I 
from voters oii both rolls. 

(N.B. National seals form tbc most com¬ 
plicated pari of the ( onslilutioii. Of the 15 
members, 1 1 ari‘ to be elected Irom s('vcn 
double-member conslitueruics and one from 
a single member consliluem y. Four of the 
double-memb_-r constituencies would each 
nMurn one Eurojrean and one African Mcnil'ci. 
and the single-member eonslilueiK'v would 
elect an Asian. To qualify for election to a 
national seat, it is jrroposed llial a eendidale 
must obtain 12;1 per rent or 100 voles (wliich- 
ever i.s llie lcs,s) of the African voles cast in 
the election and 12', per cent or 100 vole, 
Ivvhicbcver i.s llie le.ss) df ilte F.uiopean votes 
cast ill llie electi<ins. To qiialifv. eaiididalos 
mu.-t also obtain at Ica-I 20 per cent of the 
.votes cast b-v the one or the olliet of the two 
rolls.! 

Dming this elction the total munher ot the 
voters registered on the lowar rolb was 92,255 
flargcly African) and .37..330 (laigely European) 
on the ijpjx'i roll. It is ea^y to sec that while llyis 
qualified or limited fiancise gave voting righl.s to 
less than one-lwelfth of the .Afriiaii adult popula¬ 
tion, it enabled more than ihree-fourths of the 
European adults to exercise ihiur vote. The prin¬ 
ciple of ‘one man, one vote granted to the Euro¬ 
pean was thus denicil to the native in his own 
eounlry. Neveillielos.s. the iiolling went on very 
smoothly and iieaerfully, which leslifics to the 
remarkahle patience of the people of Zambia, in 
the face of a verv complex and weighted electoral 
pattern. 

1 here were four prominenl parties in the 
field—the United Federal Parlv under the leader- 
snip of Sir Roy Welenskv. the parent Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, the liberal Party under Sir John Moffat, 


the African National Congress with Mr. Harry 
Nkuinbula at its head, and the United 'National 
Independence Party (UNIP), having for iJs 
national presidi^nt, Mr. Kenneth D. Kaunda, the 
well-known leader of Northern Rhodesia and an 
insinring symbol of African nationalism. A few 
seats were also contested by the Rhodesian Repub¬ 
lican Party, tbc Barotseland National Party and 
some independents. 

The scats secured bv various parties on this 


occasion were as 

follows ; 


y 

Roll 

1 FP 

, ANC 

FNIP 

liOwer 

0 

3 

12 

T jrpei 

13 

0 

1 

National 

2 

2 

1) 

Asian Seat 

0 

0 

1 

Tola 

15 


It 

Dili Ilf the 

.seven 

crmslituencics 

on the 

iialioiial toll, five 

ucie fi 

ruilValed. Also 

cleetion 


could not be ludd for one u|q)er toll scat due to 
llie (h'alli of one of the < amlidalcs. Thus one scat 
in the upper roll ;in<l ten iu ibt' national roll re¬ 
main vacant. I?\e-cleciion-> to them arc to be held 
next iiionlh. 


Th(‘ actual figuic of valid voles on the bower 
.md Upppi rolls are given below : 


lloii 

UFP 

ANC 

UNIP 

Rest 

Lower 

130 

]6.2f)8 

.58,658 

.317 

Fpper 

21,355 

729 

1519 

3,400 

The percentage of 

voles ac 

quired by 

various 

lilies is as 

under : 




Roll 

UFP 

ANC 

UNIP 

Rest 

Lower 

0.23 

21.56 

77.77 

0.42 

Ujtper 

71.65 

2.38 

14.81 

11.14 

Both Rolls 

20.30 

16.35 

.59.64 

3.20 


These tables speak for ihcm.selves. They 
clarly show that the Liberals, the Independents 
and other miimr groups have no hold on the 
people. It is also conspieuou.s that the votes have 
been, in general, cast on racnal considerations. 
Those on the upper rolls haxe voted for the 
Eurojteans or the UFP-siipported candidates, 
standing for limited franchise and for the conti¬ 
nuance of the Federation, and the Africans, pre¬ 
dominating on the lower roll, for UMP and ANCi 



both of which stand for umversai adult iranchise 
and for dissolution of the Federation and the 
establishment of an independent, sovereign and 
democratic State of Northern Rhedesia. 

The position in the main industrial belt of 
Zambia, known as the ('opper-belt, needs separate 
mention. The polling of the working class in that 
area was 8.5.81 per cent and UNiP secured as 
much as per cent voles. The details are : 

— (-onsliluency- 
Ccnlral Fast West Total 
Regd. Voler.s 18,047 14-,9.50 6,395 d0.3()l 

Valid Vr>tcrs 16,438 12.725 5.412 34.585 

1;FP 100 100 

ANC 1,947 829 225 3,001 

UNIP 14.371 11,8% .5,217 31.484 

won by UNIP 87.53 93.48 95.86 97.03 

The above unequivocally shows that the 
I nited National Independence IAul\ enjo\s the 
solid confidence of, tlie indusliial labour of the 
country. Having secured 77.77 per cent votis on 
llie lower roil and .59.61 per cent on both the 
l.ower and Upper lolls i ombined. its ])osilion as 
the most (lopular j>aiiv of Northein Khode-sia 
is unquestionably eslabli«bed. Had the constitution 
licen slraiglilforvvard. ;riving one \ote to o.io 
individual, it would have easilv swept the polls 
and delivered the goods. 

During the eleetion canqtaigii. tbcie was a 
.'oit of alliance between the United Fedeial Party 
and the African iNalional (,'ongiess. It was com¬ 
monly believed that the two liad made a pact. Bui 
(his fact was denied by .\lr. Nkumlnila. He said 
that the alleged pact was a lie made iqi bv bis 
party’s enemies because they wanted to brand 
ANC with UFP which has Federation as its main 
policy. The only points whicli the two paities do 
agree on are communism ami intimidation. Mr. 
John Roberts, leader of UFP in Nor’hern Rhode¬ 
sia, described the pact as “simply a non-aggres- 
.sion agreement in three national constituencies. ’ 
B«*sidcs. there was set up an anli-lTNIP 
luovemenl comprising of ANC and UFP and some 
others. It was financed by vested intercsis. It had 
is.sued plenty of literature against UNIP. Two of 
its publications must need he mentioned. One is a 
leaflet with a picture of Mr. Kenneth Kaunda 
"ilh a snake coiled round his neck. It is a call 
lf> voters to strangle Kenneth and his party and 
do away with them for all the time. The other is 


a well-printed pamphlet calling upon the 
not to be deceived, to stand together against 
and vote wdsely. It is full of shameless and hdrt'; 
rible lies, staling that Asians are subjected tojs. 
fear in Kenya, to boycott in Uganda, to bladcf^ 
mail ill Nyasalaml and to intimidation in Tangi^ c 
nyika. Also the word went round that every;. 
European voting for UNIP would be regarded «*;,< 
a traitor. Happily, the Asian could easily distill* ' 
guish wheal from chaff and sent ihcir UNIP*!; 
suppoit(‘d candidate on their special seat by *■ 
majoiity of over five hundred voles. It is sad to , 
note, however, that the European brethren could 
not lake a charitable and broader view of the 
scene and were rather earried away by the UFP 
propaganda. 

It goes willioul .saying that UFP enjoys 
iniinense financial resource.?. Also it lias the back* 
iiig of the eomniercial eslablisliments. Mr. Gerald 
Percy, organising secretary of the Liberal Party, 
(leclaied in a' jiuldic meeting on 23rd October 
that there weie some companies in Northern 
Rhode.sia whidi were guilty of gross intimidation, 
hcciuisc tlicy had eoijveyed to their employees that 
they weie not alkiwed to lake any part in politics 
unless they supported the UFP. He stated that he 
liad in his possession doeuinenlary proof of this 
and would produce it to any one who doubted 
him. 

l or a week during these elections, I accom¬ 
panied Mr. Kemielli Kaunda on his tour. I was 
jmpres.scd by llie fact (hat he utilised his meetings 
as iiKulia of people's education. Often they took 
the shape of a srainar. He would speak for about 
Iweiitv niimiles ami then invite questions. Doubt¬ 
less. be paid speial allciilioii to his European 
airtlieiiees. He would jiatienlly answer their que¬ 
ries and disaiiu them of their fears and misgivings. 
Heie are two telling instances. 

At ('honiH in Southern I’lovincc, a European 
met him ami had a brief talk for three minutes. 
Thereujmn he remarked, “Mr. Kaunda ! I never 
thought that you were such a thorough gentleman. 
What we have been talking convinces me of your 
sincerity and non-raeial altitude.” When asked 
what had Ie<l him to think otherwise so far, he 
said. “The picture that the newspapers and UFP 
people have painted of yoi? was very repulsive and 
di.sgusting. I took you to he gangsters out to . 
destroy everything European. I now realise how* 
mistaken I was, Oh !” 

Something more wonderful happened at ^ 
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Mufulira in the copper belt. Full o{ rage and 
disgust, an English lady came to Mr. Kaunda’s 
meeting. She had willi her a five pages long letter, 
which she had written labouriously, a day earlier. 
As usual, Mr. Kaunda addressed tlie House for 
some time and then replied to the queries from 
the audience, they heckled him as much as they 
could. But Mr. Kaunda was all patience and met 
their points with reason and forlrearance. This 
had a tremendous effect on the lady. .She imme¬ 
diately wrote another letter, confessing that she 
was completely shaken after ‘‘listening carefully 
to your policy and hearing tlie magnificient way 
in which you handled the hecklers, including 
myself.” She closed this letter with the prayer 
that “God will use you in a magnificient way to 
whichever purpose he chooses.” An inspiring 
example of conversion of heart ! 

At still another meeting, consisting largely 
of Asians, he pointed (»ut that there would be no 
distinction of colour or race in free Zambia. He 
welcomed Asians and Europeans not only because 
of their various capabilities, but as fellow human 
b«ing3. He declared : 

"It is wrong to look at the colour of a man. 
None of us, I as a black, you as a brown, he as a 
white, had any choice in the colour of our skiii. 
We did not apply for the same to God. It is Divine 
will and His dispensation that we find ourselves 
in different colours of skin. But none is to be 
looked down or condemned for this colour, any 
more than a flower for being red, yellow, white, 
violet or pink. We are children of the same Father 
and must live and act as such.” 

In a grand public meeting held at Lusaka on 
Sunday, October 27, 1962, he made an im¬ 

passioned appeal to the European community to 
join the indigenous population and reconstruct 
the country anew. 

‘‘The polls on Tuesday, the 30th October, are 
a challenge to the white man. It is for him to 
accept the hand of friendship offered by the 
African citizen and join with us to build a new 
country. In case they refuse, let me give the 
warning, the black man will go to the Legco during 
the next election without the white man’s vote. 
Please rest assured thpt the doors of the UNIP 


are open, always open to all of you. Come end 
join on your own so that we may smash this 
Federation once and for all and have a free, 
sovereign and democratic Zambia.” 

'Fhc present situation in Northern Rhodesia 
is one of deadlock and stalemate. Neither party 
is in a position to form the Government. Talks for 
coalition are going on. But much depends on the 
bye-election to be hold on 10th December, 1%2. 
The Liberal party had now asked its members and 
sympathisers to support the UNIP hereafter. On 
the other hand, the UFP is looking forward to go 
into power. But its opposition to universal adult 
sufferage indicates that ’ it does not regard 
Africans as fit to rule their own country. I was 
shocked to listen to a TV-talk at Ndola on 2nd 
November last. In the course of his observations 
or. the elections just held, a successful UFP 
candidate remarked that the Europeans would 
never agree to the rule of the African majority 
over Noithern Rhodesia, any more than the 
Australians in Australia would agree to that of 
the aborigines there or Americans in America to 
that of Red Indians there. The comparisons arc 
very distressing indeed and betray the closed 
mind of the Eluropean community. 

Thus a grave national crisis has overtaken 
the stale of affairs in Northern Rhodesia. The 
Europeans are reluctant to part with power. The 
Africans are as adamant to seize it and live as 
free citizens in their land of }»irth. Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda has stated that his party would continue 
to struggle for freedom both inside and outside 
the Legco on peaceful and non-violent lines. 
They would know' no rest until their Zambia is 
free. 

The burden, however, of resolving this crisis, 
rests on the British Government. The African 
electrotate, as we have seen above, has given its 
clear verdict. It is for Whitehall to make a dis¬ 
passionate assessment of the situation and pro¬ 
ceed ahead to fulfil their cherished aspirations. 
The ‘wind of change’ is blowing fast throughout 
the country and its people cannot and should not 
be denied their birthright. It is for Britain now 
to take the right step and contribute to the peace 
and prosperity of Northern Rhodesia, nay, of the 
entire continent of Africa. 



GOLD CONTROL 

By CHITTAPRIYA MUKHOPADHYAYA, 


Closely following the hectic days of 
the Chinese attack, has come the ‘Gold 
Control Order’,measure that is perhaps 
of even more far-reaching effect than any 
single measure taken in recent years. 
Paucity of gold in t^ie vaults of the National 
Exchequer,—about which the people in 
general was made conscious only recently, 
—has been found to be the biggest stum¬ 
bling block in our war effort. 

At the peak of the ‘Emergency’, the 
patriotic people of our country, characte¬ 
ristically swayed by emotion, effectively 
demonstrated their sense of solidarity and 
support by donating liberally their gold 
ornaments and tangible assets to the 
National Defennce Fund; donors had the 
satisfaction that they could at least demon¬ 
strate in a big spectacular way what 
they could really do when the occasion 
arose. 

Unfortunately, however, the “sacrifice” 
was not big enough ! Faced with a mount¬ 
ing deficit, both in the domestic budget as 
well as in the external balance of pay¬ 
ments position, the Government seized the 
opportunity at the crest of public enthu¬ 
siasm and immensely churned up spirit of 
‘patriotism’; it came forward with the 
‘Gold Bond’ offer. Valued at the inter¬ 
national price of Rs. 62.50 per tola,—far 
below the prevailing “market” rate in 
our country,—the Bond offered a hand¬ 
some interest and assui’ed the pro.spective 
buyers of the Bond that the sources from 
which they earned the Gold would not be 
questioned. 

But, the ‘hoarded’ gold,—with its 
obvious disadvantage of remaining “un¬ 
productive” or of not yielding any interest, 
did not respond enthusiastically to the 
offer even at tHe height of patriotic osten¬ 
tation. Apparently, gold continued to be 
regarded as a favourite and dependable 
form of asset to all sections of the people; 


• I f 

to the poorer people it conveys “real***;; 
saving for the ‘rainy’ days in this era of • 
vanishing purchasing power of the rupee;,, 
and to the richer people,—many of whom : 
have in the past few years denied a share"! 
of their earning to the State, this was! 
surely the most convenient means of con*'" 
cealing the ‘surplus money.” 

As the market price of gold recovered 
after the initial state of confusion follow¬ 
ing the measures to release the hoarded: 
gold, the Government at last came forward 
with the strong measure of putting an end 
tc the chaos by pegging the price of gold 
to the internationally accepted rate of 
Rs. 62.50 per tola and by requiring all 
and sundry to declare their gold stock; 
while new ornaments would have to be 
made with lower gold contents. Inventory 
of existing ornaments would not have to 
be furnished for the present. 

The effect of such a sweeping measure , 
has, as was expected, gone far; jewellers 
are panicky, so are the smugglers; safe- 
deposit vaults of the banks have been 
relieved of their deposits; jewellery-shop- . 
keepers, with their display counters 
vacant, are keen on disposing of the ‘old* 
slock .of ornaments for which a huge 
demand prevails. 

Opinion differs both on the advisabt- 
lii> of curbing the use of gold as well as . 
cn the effectiveness of the .measures " 
taken. According to some, trading in gold 
liad reached scandalous projxirtions in our 
country long ago; and this inordinate lust * 
for gold has proved to be not only out of 
tune with the present-day social conditions 
and norms but was positively detrimental' 
to the economic requirements of the ; 
country. Most of th6 gold has to be im- v 
ported and this means drainage of foreign, 
currency whether the commodity is open% 
imported or smuggled and unless this im-, 
ported commodity is pul into some produc-l^' 
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tive use, the money spent for its import is 
iost absolutely. Others consider that gold, 
being a preciou.s and durable metal that 
is valued and recognized by people all the 
world over, should not be ‘debased’; they 
propose that, while price-control te a 
necessity, an abrupt jolt to the market,— 
sc long virtually recognized,—would lead 
to unhealthy practices. If gold is consider¬ 
ed as a metal worth preserving even by 
the Slates for settling their accounts, could 
it be e.xpected that the ordinary people 
would shako off the age-old, customary 
practice of attaching not only commercial 
but also a notional value to the metal ? 

Leaving out ornaments from the pur¬ 
view of the inventory that is now re¬ 
quired to be furnished to the authorities, 
and absence of any measure, right from 
the beginning, for putting the ‘hall mark’ 
of purity on every bit of gold bullion or 
ornament, provides an obvious lacuna, 
according to many observers, in the Gold 
Control Order. Lower price would in¬ 
variably tend to push up demand amongst 
the millions who have grown wary about 
the stability of the rupee and have pinned 
their faith in the ever-increasing apprecia¬ 
tion in the value of gold. Gold ornaments, 
instead of being manufactured by indige- 
neous jewellers in the open market (with 
smuggled gold though!) would now travel 
in finished form from the various smuggle- 
centres abroad; absence of a perennial 
slock in the open market would act as a 
stimulus to retention of whatever, stock 
people may now possess ; bonafide jewel¬ 
lery work would,—as some suggest,—now 
be replaced by illegal manufacturing of 
ornaments in the millions of private houses 
and the backyards of the jewellery-shops. 
While some arrests take place here and 
there for unlawful work or for possession 
of undeclared stock, those who are familiar 
with the working of ‘controls’ of scarce 
goods in high demand in post-war India, 
know it too well how it works. ‘Prohibi¬ 
tion’ has worked that way, so has the 
mership and transfer of landed property 
* the abolition of zamindari, and such 
.n the fate of all other measures. 
iC€iV and two ‘markets’ prevail; the 


‘fair’ or the ‘open’ price is meant ,for the 
law-abiding people with less ‘connections’ 
and inadequate resources; the other market, 
obviously not recognized by law, flourish^ 
in the ‘under-world’ flouting the law with 
impunity. The same fate, according to the 
pessimist theoreticians, awaits the Gold 
Control Order that has failed so far to go 
the whole hog, and the millions of buyers 
of gold would now be compelled, under the 
threat of the law, to carry on transactions 
by the backdoor. 

If ‘confiscation’ of the existing gold 
stock is ruled out as being unconstitutional, 
more stringent measures should have, as 
these experts say, been taken for a compre¬ 
hensive inventory of all gold stock includ¬ 
ing jewellery (leaving out a bare minimum 
of a few tolas), and for recording of all 
transactions in a manner as would bring 
the whole matter to the surface. While pro¬ 
crastination in such cases invariably leads 
to more complications, (demonetization of 
Rs. 1000 paper note in 1945 may be recalled 
in this connection), the Government does 
not show all the cards at a time and prefers 
relying on the innate goodness of the 
people for the time being. Rebutting cur¬ 
rent criticisms about the measures taken so 
far, the Government, on the other hand, 
calls many of the accusations as baseless; 
while some hardship is inevitable to jewel¬ 
lers, it is argued that many of them are 
either pawn-brokers, or have silver-jewel¬ 
lery as the more stable source of income. 
If many people in their haste to possess gold 
before expiry of the dead-line, had been 
provided with spurious gold, none need be 
sorry—as the Finance Minister says,—for 
those who wanted to evade the law of the 
country ! 

While the results of the Gold Board’s 
efforts are awaited, we can look at the pro¬ 
blem from three different, but of course, 
allied aspects: 

(a) The inordinate desire for hoard¬ 
ing gold is an anachronism in these days of 
advanced science and technology and is in¬ 
compatible with the aims of a socialistic 
pattern of economy. Adherence to a metal, 
not so much for its Intrinsic contents or for 





Its monetary value as for its ‘sanctity’ 
acquired over centuries, and attaching to 
it,« value more than warranted by its use¬ 
fulness as a commercial product like all 
other products, has resulted in unwhole¬ 
some trends in the economic and social 
sphere. 

(b) Smuggling of gold has assumed 
such a proportion as can hardly be allowed 
to continue without loss of reputation at 
home and abroad. 

(c) Difference between the domestic 
and international prices of gold has resulted 
in economic losses and difficulties in 
balance of payments position; this in itself 
calls for action, otherwise our Plan will be 
in jeopardy. 


1851-1900 

336.2 


1901-1926 

477.5 

1851-1947 113.0 

1925-1946 

628.7 



1442,4 

130.0 

Total 

1593.4 



It is estimated that making allowances 
for reduction in gold stock resulting, from 
partition, and taking into account the re¬ 
serve of 7 million ounces in the Reserve 
Bank’s vaults, Indian population (318 
million in 1941 and 361 million in 1951) held 
105 million ounces of gold in 1947, which, 
valued at the market rate of 1957-58 (Rs, 289 


. per ounce) amounted to Rs. 3035 crores. 

BotomJess Pit According to international price, the valu6 

was not less than Rs. 1750 crores. How far 
Rightly or wrongly our country (or for this is consistent with the total tangible 
that matter Asian‘countries in general) has assets of the country or whether this is out 
been branded as a ‘bottomless pit.’ Huge of proportion to the population of the counr 
quantities of gold travel only one way and try in the perspective of the world popula- 
get readily ab^rbed in the big ‘sink’, tion,—is a matter on which only experts 
Jewelleries possibly take the largest share, and discerning readers can give an opinion, 
followed by ‘hoarding’ in the form of Production of gold in our country i$ 
bullion and bars ; importance of a religious negligible; during 1886-1947 total production 
centre, a temple or a monastery, is measured gniy 21.8 million ounce.s and during 
by the quantum of gold it holds. Tax- 1943-56 only 1.9 million ounces. Whatever 
evaders grab at the smuggled gold. Loss in gold is used for jewellery or for hoarding 
interest is more than recouped as its value ^gg necessarily to be imported and this 
appreciates over years and the State Ex- nieans using up of the scarce foreign ex¬ 
chequer is denied its share of the income change 

accruing to a section of the people During this period (1886-1947) India im- 
through mounting industrial productionp^rte^ 13 ^ 7 gold- g^^ with 

^ investments. the'peak figure of 43 million ounces during 

The extent of gold absorved m ourjg 3 j_ 42 ^ exported 76.6 million ounces of gold 
country over centuries and decades, is during the same period. Barring a few 
partly reflected in the following table in 1943.47 ^Yien net import was 0.7 


Table 1* 

Year World gold Year Gold 

production absorbed in 

India 

(MQlon ounce) (Million ounce) 
1493-1600 23.0 1493-1834 14.0 

1601-1700 28.8 1835-1850 3.0 

1701-1800 61.^ - 

1801-1850 38.0 17.0 

151.0 


million ounce, free trade in gold was banned 
from the beginning of the Second War. As 
smuggled gold continues to trickle through, 
the precise extent of the quantity flowing 
in or the drainage of foreign currency is not 
measurable. The Forward Markets Commis¬ 
sion on the Recognition of Associations 
guessed at Rs. 30|40 crores worth of gold 

'’This and the following Tables are based on* 
figures published in the Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, 1956-62. 
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annually coming in ; more recent estimates France 2761 '548 

place the figure at a much higher level. Switzerland 701 1345 

Argentina 469 201 

Gold With Central Banks International 

Monetary Fund — 1363 

Although gold has lost its place of 
honour as the currency-unit even in the 

more prosperous countries (and gold stand- Total 26566 36000 

ard is surely not going to return) the pre- - - 

cious metal has again come to occupy a 
pivotal position in the post-war years. Gold 


has not, as was erroneously supposed by the During 1952, sixteen leading countries 
optimistic champions of ‘managed’ currency, of the world held in the’r Central Banks 876 
—lost its favour even with the controllers ofmillion ounces of gold, of which 641 million 
the currencies of the world. As paper cur- ounce was with the U.S.A. 
rency and bank money multiply in these 

days of reconstruction and development Private Hoarding 

without the .same orthodoxy in their relation 

with the ‘Fiduciary’ gold reserve, and the « private hoarding is a peculiar pheno- 

world trade pattern takes a new direction inin our country, it is, perhaps, not 

the post war years, Central Banks of differ-altogether unknown even in Europe where 
ent countries try to hold fast their diminish- other forms of wealth, and reorientation of 
ing reserves either by upward revision of outlook have largely freed the mind of the 
the price of gold'' or by exhortation to the people from the fascinating lure of the 
public to reduce the non-monetary use of n^etal. The world production of gold (ex¬ 
gold, production of which on the other hand eluding U.S.S.R.) in 1956 amounted to 
Tpr'isf'prs a stocn rise since the davs whenlUHe over 28 million ounces of which as 
US A ™ise^Theprice rt%W i^^^^^^ a quantity as 10 million ounces was 

$20 per fine ounce to $35 per fine ounce, diverted to private hoarding.* Private 
The following table shows 1 he extent of gold hoarders in Europe bought some 4 million 
reserv'es in the pre-war and po.st-war greater part of this gold eventu¬ 

ally finding its way into France. Large 
quantities were also sold in Switzerland,” 

If in India, higher market price and 
Tabic 2 higher demand have pushed up a spiral that 

Gold Holdings of Central Banks, Troasurie., is unwholesome to our economy, whether 
etc, ihe price in France (or other European 

(Million Dollars) countries), as officially quoted, has any 

December June direct bearing on the level of demand for 

1938 1948 the metal, remains somewhat conjectural. 

14592 23740 Prevailing prices in different countries are 

U K. 3449 1906 quoted below : 

Table 3 


Price of gold per Tola (in Rupees) 



Belgium 

France 

Pakistan 

Switzerland 

U.K. 

U.S.A 

1954-55 

62.31 

67.44 

142.44 

62.62 

62.75 

62.50 

1955-56 

62.87 

72.50 

114.50 

62.50 

62.37 

62.50 

1956-57 

63.25 

73.46 

112.25 

62.34 

62.62 

62.50 

1957-58 

63.00 

68.23 

107.50 

62.70 

62.33 

62.50 




Chan®e in Taste 

It IS true that with time has changed 
the taste for particular metals. Silver was 
more valuable than gold in the days of the 
Romans, and had its sway over the i‘ich and 
poor alike. Aluminium, now priced hardly 
a few cents per ounce, was a coveted metal 
for jewellery in the U.S.A. a little over a 
hundred years back and was priced at more 
than S550 per ounce ! ! Days have changed, 
so have changed the usefulness of the 
metals and the attraction of the people for 
possession of the same. Platinum is more 
precious than gold but the latter continues 
to have its influence both in the monetary 
and non-monetary spheres. Production has 
gone up by leaps and bounds in course of 
the last century and a half. Changed pro¬ 
duction techniques from selective to mass 
mining has bremght down the cost as in the 
case of all other metals ;•* use has been 
diversified, but it’has never reached a stage 
when its ‘value’ has slumped down and 
it is shorn of its ‘magnetic’ pull. 

It ha.s been said that higher production 
of gold in the main producing countries in 
next' few years would bring down its 
market price to such a level as it would 
be more profitable now to invest in high- 
interest-bearing ‘Gold Bonds’ than to hold 
the metal for sale subsequently. Hoarding 
of the metal is no doubt unproductive in 
every respect; it is desirable that it should 
preferably be utilised more fruitfully. But 
whether higher production would go side 
by side with, or rather be preceded by, a 
slumping of the price, is for the economists 
to forecast. As past experiences have 
shown, no single country (and more so a 
country which is deficient in production of 
the metal) has ever been able to control 
the price either of gold or of silver. China 
had to abandon her silver currency standai'd 
under presssure from the U.S.A.; and 
U.S.A. again could not, after promulgating 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, effectively 


due tp the age-old custom ingraihed in this 
way of life and leads to all sorts of undesftr < 
able social barriers and prejudices; 
should by all means be curbed. Gold, Lapd; 
and Paddy, these are the three leading itemS' 
that act as a lever for pushing up or down 
the general price level and any measure tO ', 
curb the prices of these items is welcome 
to the country. 

The other explanation possibly lies in 
the more recent developments in our econo-, 
nomic set up. Diminishing purchasing 
power of the rupee invariably pushes one 
to save more of some thing that is durable 
both in its form as well as in value. With 
the prospect of a further diminution of the 
value of the rupee almost taken as inevit¬ 
able’ propensity to save for the ‘rainy’ 
days has the tendency to veer around gold. 
Exhortations to save more hardly have 
.suffeient appeal when people find their 
life’s savings in Life In-surance practically 
washed away at the time of redemption. 
People possessing gold, (and of course 
landed property parti culraly in urban 
areas) are in a far better financial position 
ever years than those hoarding money in 
the banks. With continuance of the fall in 
the rupee value it remains a dilemma with 
the poor and the rich as to wliat they ought 
to do. The purpose of ‘saving’ is perhaps 
different in the two extreme cases but the 
inherent desire is prompted by the same 
consideration. 

While curbing the price of gold is an 
absolute necessity, it has to be considered 
i^hether some social evils will not crop up 
unle.ss the Government takes more vigorous 
as well as effective measures by 

(a) arranging to import gold in the 
usual trade channel or strictly 
under its supervision ; 

(b) calling for the inventory of all 
forms of gold including jewellery; 

(c) arranging for continuous record¬ 
ing under Government supervi- 


control the world price; and now, in spite sion of all transactions in gold at 

of international sanction, the steps taken every stage of transference of 


by South Africa- cannot be regulated at will 
by more powerful countries. 

If gold has a particularly strong influ¬ 
ence on our people, it is no doubt partly 


ownership; and 

(d) devicing a method of putting 
‘hallmark’ on every bit of gold 
bullion or ornament. ^ > 
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At the same time it may have to be J956-57 104.52 24577 89.61 

considered if, instead of allowing two prices 1957-58 108.46 19212 92.99 

(one of course unauthorised or ‘black 1958-59 112.08 24135 96.09 

market’ price), it would be desirable to fix 1959-60 120.96 31885 103.71 

a higher rate for the domestic price. If - - 

effectively administered, this would yield 126.20 108.20 

some revenue to the national exchequer 1960-61 - - 114.91 

(a.ssuming that the import and sale are 1961-62 - - 12J.25 

conducted by the Government), and would 


mop up some surplus money as well. Ex- Even without taking into account the 

perience has shown that banning of gold change in the basis of price quotation to 

import (or silver) does not necessarily stop bullions from 1959-60, the index number in 
drainage of scare foreign exchange ; devious 1961-62 with 1936-38 as lOO, comes to 346%. 
are the ways of the people who manage to Index number of wholesale prices on the 
acquire currency abroad for financing the other hand, with 1938-39 as 100, moved to 
smuggling trade. It is, perhaps, dosirable434.6% in 1951-52; with 1952-53 as 100 it 
therefore that the Government should moved to 122.9%’ in 1961-62 (i.e. about 467%> 

“nationali.se” the gold import trade and its in 1961-62 with 1938-39 as 100). Price of gold 

sale through licenced traders at home, moved from 100 in 1951-.52 to about 110 in 
Simultaneously, stricter administrative 1959-60; index number of wholesale prices 
mea.sures to stop smuggling would, ot 1952-53=-100) on the other hand stood at 
course, be a necessity which need hardly be 118.7 in 1959-60. 
stressed. If the general price level has gone up, 

perhaps on the aggregate at a faster rate 
General Price Level than that of gold, and we are not thinking 

of reverting to a level that was effective 
The other obvious necessity is of course before the war, would it be possible for 
to kt>ep the general price level steady, us, by applying the conventional economic 
about which unfortunately the Government measures and partially effective adminis- 
has either been indifferent or ineffective; trative measures, to bring down the px'ice 
or rather the increase has been taken as a of gold to about half its present level ? If 
necessary' adjunct to a developmental it can be brought down without some 
economy. more drastic measure which the Govern-* 

A close perusal of the price movement ment has avoided so far, it will no doubt 
of gold and an assessment of the trend of have a salutory effect on the general 
other yardsticks that influence the general price level. Assuming that such a reduc- 
upward movement, present an interesting tion in price becomes effective without 
feature. seizure of the hoarded gold or without 

Tabic 4 fresh import of gold or without making it 

obligatory to record all transactions, it 
Spot Price of gold in Bombay must be admitted that the Government 

Average Estimated Average has achieved something that would go 

price per visible price per down in history as a unique achievement, 

tola stock 10 grams It is only to be hoped that some social 

' (lTola= evils, that would convert all purchjasers 

I • 11.6638 of gold into ‘black-marketeers,’ do not crop 

Rs. Tolas grams) up while an emonomic measure becomes 

1951- 52 109.07 .. 69173 93.51 successful. 

1952- 53 88.01 38327 - Here we may quote below some of 

1953- 54 86.09 25942 - the official figures re^rding the money 

1954- 55 89.15 29673 - supply with the public and other economic 

, 1955-56 . 95.85 22528 82.18 indicators. 



Table 5 




Unit 

1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

1. 

Money supply with the 'public 

Rs. crore 

1850 

2346 

3049 




(100%) (126.7%) (164.8%), 

2. 

Notes in circulation: 

Rs. crore 

1128 

1483 

2027 




(100%) (131.5%) (179.7%) 

3. 

Population: 

Crore 

36.11 

— 

43.92 




(100%) 

(121.50%) 

4. 

Per capita income at 1960-61 prices'’’: 

Rs. 

284 

306 

330 

5. 

Gold coin & bullion in Issue 






Department: 

Rs. crore 

40.02 

117.76 

117.76 

5A. Price of gold per tola: 

Rs. 

21.24 

62.50 

62.60 

6. 

Price of silver’’; 

Rs. per kilogram 161.41 

150.58 

206.49 

7. 

Variable Dividend 






Inlnduslrial Securities 






1952-53 =: 100 


— 

126.6 

192.7 

8. 

Index number of wholesale prices 






-1938-39 1- 100 


436.6 

— 

— 


1952-53 m 100 


— 

105.1 

129.9 

9. 

Index number of Industrial 






production : '1951 :=: 100: 


-- 

137.3 

181.2 

10. 

Consumer Price Index Number 






‘working class’: 1949-50— 100 ; 


105 

107 

127 

11. 

Foreign Exchange Reserve 

Rs. crore 

786.69 

681.10 

297.31 


From all available indications it seems 
to be a certainty that we arc not reverting 
to the pre-war price structure: but at the 
same time we must fall in line with the 
price of gold adopted by other leading 
countries and by the International agen¬ 
cies. How to combine the two remains the 
most difficult problem with the govern¬ 
ment. Short of a complete “nationaliza¬ 
tion’ of gold stock and trades can this be 
achieved ? 

1. National Income at 1900-61 prices : 

(il i'^-51 195'^-56 1%0-61 

Rs. crore: 10210 12130“ 14500 

(ii) Estimate of Tangible Wealth in India ; 

1949-50 1960-61 

Rs. crore ; 34940 52405 

2. Price of gold in London £8|8|- per fine 
ounce from September 5 1939, £8!l2i3 from 
Tune 9, 1945 and £12i8|- from September 19 
1949. 

Gold reserves of Issue Department of the 
Reserve Bank of India were valued at Rs. 2l]24 
per tola upto October 5, 1956 and at Rs. 62j50 
per tola ther‘«after. 


3. In addition to about 3 million ounces 
for the arts and industries. 

According to an estimate of 193.5, approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the gold stock was used for 
non-monetary purposes. “By far the greatest 
user of non monetary gol<l is the jewellery indus¬ 
try, it is followed by the dental industry. Besides 
these two major uses there arc innumerable 
minor ones.” (Zimmermami). 

, 4. '^Probably the lowest grade ores that 
are successfully, cxjdoited are those of Alaska. 
These ores average 0.01. fine ounces (0.8 penny¬ 
weight or $1.10) a ton. The South African 
mines . . . .average 0.3 ounce (6 pennyweight or 
$10..50 a ton). ... In the ease of the lowest grade 
ore. “the ore brings $1.40 a ton,” and the “cost 
is 72 cents.”—(Zimmermami). 


5. Average price 

of gold in 1936-38 was 

about Rs. 35 

per tola. During the years 1948-49, 

19.50-51 and 

1951-52 following prices 

prevailed 

in Bombay. 



1918-49 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

121.0.0 

*103.0.0 

114.9.10 

1950-51 

120.2.0 

104.12.0 

113.7.4 

1051-.52 

118.10.0 

79.8.0 

109.1.1 


In 194B-49, the index was therefore 327^; 
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and in 1950-51 il was even less. Index number 8. 0.999 fineness upto December, 13, 195S 
of wholesale prices was 376.2%, 409.7%, and to below 0.996 thereafter. Market price of 
434.()/( during itic same three years. silver (per 1{X> tolas) in different centres; 

6. Si)ot prices relate to Mysore. Gold upto (Rupees) 

July 13, 1958, AhYssinian Gold from July 14 New York London Bombay 

1958 to July 19.59 and GoLl BuUion thereafter. 1938-39 53.1.0 40.12.0 51.11.C 

7. l-'igurcs relate to 1950-51, 1955.56 and 1951-52 158.13.0 161.14.0 188.4.0 

1960-61. 19.52-53 150.8.0 153.4.0 159.9.0 


M:W IJGHT on the MALAVAS : THEIR CULITJRE 


Bv Prof. 0. 

The Malava-tribe---which has given the name of 
Malwa to the site—South-east of Rajasthan—was 
organized as a repulic and as a fighting unit 
which offered resistance to Alexander the Great 
who refers to them as “Mallois.” At that period 
they were occupying the Ravi-Siillcj doah in the 
Punjab. Hard pressed by the Baclrians, Parlhians 
and the Scythians—they moved towards the 
South, and in course of time occupied the 
Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area where they flourished 
along with the Yaudheyas, as an independent 
republic till about the end of the 1st. Gentry A.D. 
Their powers were for a time eclipsed with the 
rise of the Kushanas and Kshatrapas. Tlie 
Malavas gradually moved towards the south. The 
Mohilla (?) settlements round .Suratgarh are 
probably the last location in Bikaner from which 
they moved in other directions. About 326 A.D. 
the Malavas freed themselves from the domination 
of the Western Kshatrapas—vanquishing Rudra- 
mana—at a place between Ajmer and Udaipur. 
Establishing themselves in the regions of Nagaur 
and Rairh-- the Malavas extended their powers 
in different directions as proved by their inscrip¬ 
tions in the 3r(l and 4th centuries, discovered at 
Bharatpur. Kotah. and Ud.iipur States. An ins¬ 
cription dated in V. S. 1013 from Nagaur—refers 
to a si'e as “Malava-Na>;ara” because of the 
ancient association of the site with the Malava 
tribe. Several Yupa irrscriptions discovered in 
diverse sites of Rajputana—^provc that the Malavas 
believed in and practised the Vedie religion. A 
Yupa inscription from Nandasa (36 miles from 
Bhilwara. Udaipur State) dated in the year 226 
A-D. records the performance by a Malava Chief 
named Sri Soma an “Ekasasti-ratra Yagna” to 
commemorate the foundation of temples in honour 
of deltie^ of the Hindu pantheon and for the 
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celebration of their victory over the Kshatrapas. 
It also records the gift of 100 Cows in charity 
(eka—sata—go—sahasra daksina). 

A Malava Chief boasts of being a descendani 
of the Ikshaku dynasty (Ikshaku—prathite 
rajarsi—vamse Malava vamse prasutasya). 
Moving out of the northern and easterr. 
regions of Rajpu ana—the Malavas finally 
settled in the South-eastern tract—now knowr 
as Malava. The early Malava rule in 
Rajputana was very powerful upto the time of 
Sanuidra Gupta. The Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion refers to (he firm rule (praehanda—sasana) 
of Malavas associated with the Arjunoyanas and 
Yaudheyas in a famous passage which reads: 
“Malavar—junayant—Yaudheya — Sarvakara— 
danena — karana — pranagamana—, Paritoshita 
—praehanda sasanasya”. Gangadhara in the 
Jhdwar State had erected a Pillar recording an 
inscription of King Visva-Varman said to be the 
ruler of Malwa, dated 423-24 A.D.—referring to 
a long series of public works such as irrigation 
tanks, temples, and other itera.s of public utility. 
Relics of the earlier culture of the Malavas ex¬ 
cepting the Yupa inscriptions referrd to have not 
been identified. 

The coins of the Malavas suggest that they 
belonged to tribal republics. The common legend, 
found on their coins in Prakrit or Sanskrit reads ; 
“Malvanara Jayas—Victory to the Malavas’, 
which read “Mapojaya, Kapaya, Mepaka” etc. 
On some class of coins there are inscriptions 
which have been puzzling Jto scholars. Some 
scholars, with some doubts, have taken them as 
names of Malava Chiefs. Most of the coins of 
the Malavas appear to have coroe from the sites 
of Naggar or Karkelanagara in Jaipur State. 




some 2S miles from Tonk and 46 miles from 
Bundi. ’The provenance and epigraphy of the 
coins appear to prove that they were occupying 
a limited area in Eastern Rajpbtana from the 
second to the 4th Century A.D. They gradually 
moved from this area and settled in the South 
to an area now known as Malava. 

They were probably under the Kushana and 
Saka dominions in the first and second centuries 
A.D, and they arc not likely to have become inde¬ 
pendent before the end of ihe second century. 
We know tlie Malavas were defeated by Samudra 
Cupla and probably Iqst their independence dur¬ 
ing the western campaign of Chandra Gupta II. 

All the contributions of Malava culture have 
not been investigated but their tribal melody, the 
famous Malava-Baga, fainiiier to our musicians— 
rvith its feminine form. Malavika,—was a valu- 
al/le asset and a significant clement in the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian raga-system, and both these 
melodies have been frequently illustrated in Raj¬ 
put painting. llie “Malava Raga—a masculine 
melody generally referred to as “Malava Kausika’ 
or ‘Mtda-Kausa"—is personified in the picture of 
a warrior seatd in a room in a palace entertained 
l.>y a lady—with food and drink—holding her out¬ 
stretched iiamls, and attended by several attend- 
danls standing, some moving the fly-whisk—made 
of [teacoek-fcalhers, others cairying ‘V^ina’ and bells 
and providing imisle to the honoured guest as he 
partakes of food offered by the. lady. In music- 
bistory this melody is dated between the 5lh 
and 8tli century. But the pictorial illustration 
of Malava-Raga is not earlier than 16th century 
A.D. and cannot, tb<'reforc. be accepted as a record 
of contemporary Malava culture. The figures 
are dressed in costumes current in Raja.sthan in 
the 16th century, 

Malavika or Malavi—a faminine melody may 
be assumed to have been another melody derived 
from the musical culture of the Malavas. 

Mnlavi 

Viyoga-dukhana—vidhu—Sarangi 

Ciram priya—dhyana—vinidra—netra. 



Kamaika-citta sphute goura-kantik I 

Sa Malavi samkathita Kavindraih aV 

(Sangita Sara Sangraha.) . ,'; 

Translation : 

Malavi ragini—is described by poets as a fait '' 
lady burning with passion, yet pale and dusty— 
separated from the beloved—and thinking of her , 
lord—in sleepless night. • 

The word Malavika—as a per.sonal name-— 
is frequently met with in works of Kalidvasa—of ‘ 
the Gupta period. As we know, the Malavas were 
overrun by the Guptas—and it is not surprising • 
to find some surviving elements of Malava cul¬ 
ture in the culture of the Gup’as. 

A text attributed to the sage Bharata Muni, , 
called Gitalnmkar recently published has > 
given a picturesiiuc symology of the word 
Malavya —recognised as a Melody-type! ’ 

(Malayva-varna l. Mali somah Kirtyata loke tasya 

labya Yatah Sada. 

Soukhyam Kflryyat tala iiarna Malavya, iti 

Bhutale 1114 ' 

Gilalamkara. Varna-laksanam 
Chaturdasodliyaya, (K 174). 

Translation : It is a fragment of th.e sector of the 
moon—which dropped on the earth, and provid¬ 
ed the material for the Malavya ragini. 

A valuable historical document—visualizing a 
Malava Chief—bluish in complexion, clad in 
shorts- -and posed in a lieroie posture—holding a 
flower ill tiie right hand has been discovered in 
one of the Wall-paintings in the Ajaiila Caves, 
The picture was cojjied by Sri Nanda Lai Bose 
sometime ago—and is being published for the 
first time as a ^Frontispiece to tins number of the 
Modern Review—as an important document of 
historical interest. The identification though 
tentative is based on the directions recorded in a 
chapter of the Nalya-sastra of Bharat Muni—^who 
give valuable instructions—as to how the repre¬ 
sentations of Yavanas, Parthians, Sakas, and 
Malavas—are to be presented on the stage. 
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A SCHOOL FOR UNSATISFIED MINDS 


Contribuled 


‘Tm-; lif<^ of tiiaii should ho a ju'oal huii2;oi- for 
universal kiiowlodt^o,” sa)s Dr. Loron Eisley, 
iliairman «d die tmt-iil «>f llislory and 

l'hiloso|)h\-ScioiH (.• al Ltio lU\iv(;rsily of I’tMiiisy- 
[\ania. 

To lusloi ihis hiiti^or, to koep its students 
and aluniiii Ioilmi iinsalisliod uunlally. aie iho 
aim and put pose ot tin* family at the uniu-isity. 
the first cdm atioiial iiistitiilion to hv oi jianizcd as 
a ijni\ersilv in the Tnited States. 'I lie past few 
years ha\e som a Ksin.n'iur in the lile of iho 
.si’hool that nui\ Inin to it a pr(‘slij;,e and streiif^lh 
unknown since colunial da\s. 

d he uni\ci'ilv li.is had an i 'trious hisloiv, 
hut for ^eals its siiiioundinas had heen iiicroaelied 
upon h) indiisli v. \aiions schools wen hound 
liy iionclai liadilion and the <d I'hiladelphia 
where it is locaiial had snilered fioin civic h!if>;hl. 

llclh 'die L'nivcisit) and the (atv aie heiti" 
tiausfoimcd. slum cl.aiance projaains. the vefnr- 
hishinv ol tiadilional huiidin^s. and the erertion 
of nian\ iinpies.si\e luwv huildin;is an; outward 
.sifin.s of inward piowlh. 1 wo sijuare inihi.s of 
West I'hiladelphia an; hein taken o\er liy tlie 
uni\(‘tsiK. lhai collefjes. jriaduale 

seliools. tesoanh insiIliiUs. ht!s()itals and residen¬ 
ces will he ualhcred to,Mother to fomi one canijiiis, 

d'wo facloi> r t'iiti il.'iileil to llie rel In 

Vm Di. Cavl on 1 I’. Hal inv’ell. an aloinic si ientist. 
hecanie I’resident <d the IhiiversiU, and in 1%1 
a ciilifal self skin ey was undertaken hy the in.sli- 
lution. Alain of the new dcM-lojinints stem fiom 
the findiren. of that sm\e'-. As lejiorled hy Dr. 
Ilainwell. tile study called foi a stionjr ndleffe at 
the, cenlei of the Tni\ersily with a “hold and 
iinaiiinalive” liheial arts cnniculmn. By 1070 it 
is helioved llial Pennsylvania will house and tea«'h 
37,000 sludenls as compared to its jiresenl lO.OOO. 

‘Tf you ;jet the hcst faculty and llw best 
student body lo^i'lher, ’ sj^^ Dr. Harnwell. “yon 
have all yon need for the idea! university.” 

This .sentiment would have ;jrcally pleased 
the first Ameiiean internalioualist. Benjamin 
Franklin, at whose urfiinn the university was 
established. It was foimallv opened as an Aeadcmy 
and Charitable Sebool of the Province of Pennsy¬ 
lvania in 1751. Associated with Dr. Franklin in 


its foundinj^ were ten signatories of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, nine .signatories of the Cons¬ 
titution of the United Stales, and 21 members of 
the Continental Congress. 

The University es'.ablis’ned the fir.sl pro¬ 
fessional schools distinct from college in the 
United States. Its School of Medicine, founded 
in 17(15, and its Law School arc the oldest in the 
country. 

After the War for Independence, the l,egis- 
laturc of the State of Penn,syIvania in 1791 passed 
an Act whieh established the nanu' of the Univer¬ 
sity and its mode of govommenl h'y a board of 
trustees, of whom the governor of the Stale is 
always the Pre.-^iderit officer. Although it hears 
the name of the Stale, the Lnivetsily is not a slate 
institution hut a privately endoweil. non-sectarian 
school, 

Pimn’s position for years has leen sorae- 
vvheie helween the slalc-univi isily plan of a 
school which las something for evciyliody, and 
the liheral arts mile e. Dr. Harnwell has done 
much to n'coiicile iht differem cs. As a man who 
,grcw up III a .small town, he knows the need for 
.'tale uni\ersilje.s and the minmilinent of the 
United Stale's to mass education ; as a hriiliant 
nuch'ar physicist lie iiispiri's respect for intellec¬ 
tual atlainments. He slays in touch with the 
students hy instructing a cla.ss in physics for 
undergraduates. 

Begarding ehariges which are taking place 
in the utiiversily he, comnienls : 

“Universities have another resjionsihility more 
diffimlt to discharge and one which calls for the 
exercise of enterprise and initiative. This requires 
the hreakiiig with tradition in order to respond to 
giowlh in knowledge and to the continuing 
evolution of social forms and customs. It is not 
enough to conduct eslahlished instructional pro¬ 
grams, for the acknowledgment of research as 
an essential component of education implies that 
inslruction inu.st change and keep pace.” 

Besides new huildings, changes in the univer¬ 
sity include a trimester schedule which permits 
graduation in three years if students work through 
the summers. Another major change is in the 
curriculum of the Wharton School of Finance and 




A Group of sludents. walk through the Qudrangle surrounded h) iv> i wall.'-. It is a 

tion for every outgoing senior student to plant an Ivy—making ^ leimfiKama Imiv 

founded by Benjamin Franklin—truly an Ivy League School 


tradb 

ersity. 
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Commerce, which—true to its name—^had formerly 
concentrated on courses in professional or trade 
subjects. Two years of the new curriculum are 
now friven overe to the humanities. 

A student enlerinp; Penn is offered an almost 
hewildeiiji" array of courses—a total of 1,500— 
ran^dn?^ from the study of the classics to business 
admini.strntioM and veterinary medicine. Even 
though he is limited to the study of only a few 
of them, ho is thrown into contact with .so man) 
people (loin" so many stimulating and exciting 
things that inevitahlv the horizon of his mind 
expands, and he c'an never again bo completely 
parochial in his outlook. As an olficinl of the 
university puts it : 

“This, in fact, is one of Pennsylvania’s 
prides: the infinite variety of the undergraduate 
program which eonlitiually offers the student new 
challenges. His mind can, under guidance, stretch 
itself as far and as wide as it cati go. lie need 
not stay within the boundaries of study offered 
by his own school.” 

Many scholarships are offered to prospective 
students, not only to residents of Pennsylvania, 
hut to residents of all ])arts of the United States. 
Some scholarships are supported by governmental 
agencies, some by bu.siness firms, some by imli- 
viduals. Of the latter, many are endowments and 
continue as memorials long after the death of the 
donors. Prizes, mainly in cash, are given for 
proficiency in .selected fields, such as chemistry 
and languages, for essays, oratory, and musical 
compositions. Funds are also provided for the 
support t»f undergraduate students from other 
countries. 

In addition to these forms of assistance, work 
opporliiiiilics are available for .students who must 
earn their wav. There are eight major agencies 
which serve the needs of the campus and provide 
employment on a part-time basis. Among the 
services rendered are laundry, magazine and 
newspaper delivery, parking, and food conces¬ 
sions. The student may also find employment in 
the dining rooms. Earnings may he more than 
5.500 for the school year. 

Life for the student is not limited to study 
and work, however. As one of the eight Eastern 
universities groups together in what is known as 
the “Ivy League,” Pennsylvania has very active 
S^porls program. A year of physical education is 
required of each undergraduate, and more than 
30 teams .compete in 14 different sports: base¬ 


ball, basketball, crew, cross-country, fencing, 
footbal, golf, lacrosse, soccer, squash, swimming, 
tennis, track, and wrestling. Sports for women 
include arche'ry, badminton, basketball, dance, 
bowling, swimming, tennis and volleyball. 

There also is a very active social life at 
Penn. It is a boast of those in charge of extra- 
currieular activities that as a result of lha wide 
variety of interests found upon the campus, it is 
possible for each student to find at least one to 
his liking. There are language clubs which afford 
practice in conversation, scholastie and social 
fraternities, political cUihs, sports clubs, and clubs 
which provide business training. 

Religious groups are active, W'ilh the major 
denominations repre.sented and with worship 
services and social activities available to all 
students. 

An all-campus newspaper is published and 
distributed to .students at dormitories, fraternity 
houses and various university buildings. Entitled 
the Daily Penasyhfanian. it enjoys freedom from 
administrative control and is occasionally sharply 
critical of university policies. The staff is open to 
all undergraduates, providing us(*ful experience 
for aspiring journalism students. The Penn¬ 
sylvania News is a weekly feature supplement to 
the daily newspaper. Articles may he .submitted 
by anyone in the student body. 

Another source of experience in the field of 
communication is WXPN’, the radio station of 
the University of Pennsylvania, managed and 
operated by 125 men and women undergraduates. 
It is a non-eommereial, educational station, broad¬ 
casting news, mu.sie, and educational programs 
throughout the Delaware. Valley, wi'h a range of 
over 10 miles. Its program is listed daily in the 
Philadelphia newspapers. 

One of the oldest traditions in the school is 
the annual production of an original musical 
comedy produced by the Mask and Wig Club 
with an all-male cast. The Club is in its seventy- 
fifth year of continuous production, and it adheres 
to the motto : “Entertainment for Entertainment’s 
Sake.” After a ten night’s run in a down-town 
Philadelphia theater the shows are sent on tours 
of the major cities of Eastern United States. 
Some songs of past shows, such as “Daddy” and 
“Gypsy in My Soul” have ‘fcccome nationally 
popular. There are two other dramatic groups on 
campus, the Penn Players and the Drama Guild, 
both of which are coeducational. 



Students interested in music ^nd a number 
of organizations open to them: the Choral 
Sbciely, the Chamber Singers, a band, an 
orchestra, the Glee Club, and the Pennsyngers, the 
women’s chorus. 

Penn’s list of faculty names reads like a 
Who’s Who of distinguished scholars. Besides 
Doctors Harnwell and Eisley the list includes 
Surgeon I. S. Ra,vdin, Architect Louis I. Kahn, 
Journalist Gilbert Seldes, Pulitzer Prize winner 
Roy F. Nichols and Engineer John Brainerd. 

The list is a long one, for many schools arc 
included in the university. Besides a formidable 
science program and the Wharton School, there 
arc the Ccdleges of Liberal Arts, the Law School, 
of Medicine with its related schools of Dentistry, 
Nursing, and Vetrinary Medicine. Archeology, 
the study of ancient man, has long been taught 
here and the Tfnivorsity Museum houses a famous 
collection of art objects and curios from many 
lamls, most of them discovered and brought back 
h> the university's own teams of researchers. 

A new library, housing nearly a million 
books valued at million, was opened recently. 
Included is the Henry Gharles Lua Library of 
Mc<lieval Ifistoiy, bequeathed in 1909 to the 
university by a Philadelphia historian. Moved 


with the books was the library room of Mr; Lea*ti 
residence, complete with paneled woodwork, booki^- 
cases, and tile fireplace. 

More than 30 new buildings have added to’ 
the campus. The names of some of them aro< 
indicative of their functions : the Betatron 
Laboratory, the Physical Sciences Building, th6 
Richards Medical Re.search Building; new build* 
ings for the Law School, chemistry laboratories, 
and the Women’s Residence, the controversial de¬ 
sign of which was executed by Eero Saarinen. 

More important than new buildings is the 
spirit of Penn in the period of transition. Pro¬ 
fessors an<] students come there, slates the provost, 
because of excitement and academic freedom. 
“Our transi'ion is so exciting,” he says, “that 
we’re keeping peo'ple her.e and getting new ones 
who hav'c offers from other schools,” 

Says Dr. Harnwell of the changes taking, 
place : ' **1 

“You (loti’t have to teach people how to 
conform; they'll lake caie of that themselves. We 
hope that our alumni, whether Imsinessraen or 
profe.ssionals, will be di.ssatisfied with themselves, 
for in that disconti'iit lies the promise of the 
future.” 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART, 1963 

(A Review) 

By USAB 


I 

The Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, inaugu¬ 
rated the Ninth National Exhibition of Art 
in its splendid hall of the Bahindra Bhavan, New 
Delhi. From the point of view of display full 
justice was done to the e.xhibits. But the pertinent 
question that peeps in to the minds of the visitors 
is how far this collection of about 190 works of art 
selected from among 12,'>0 entries from all parts 
of India, reflect our national art? The form and 
conception of beauty vary from region to region, 
hence tlie native culture of a particular people 
foster the aesthetic values born out of their 
genius. In our country we find coastal people 
generally use whfte, or at least less gaudy dress, 
whereas in Rajputana, Punjab, Gujarat and hilly 
parts, bright attire is quite common. If in one 
country with a somewhat common basic culture 


tastes differ, it would he logical that cultural traits 
of far-flung racc.s of our glolie would sustain diff¬ 
erent art forms. 

By and large the organisers of this exhibi¬ 
tion have pal!onised modern art styles at llie cost 
of traditional and Indian art forms. True, although 
a good many artists of our country, for the last 
few decades or so. are expressing in all the modem 
idioms found in the salons of Paris, accomplish¬ 
ed modes of Indian art are yet practised in our 
land. Not content with expressionistic, impres¬ 
sionistic, fauvistic, cubistic, dadistic techniques, 
they are adopting abstract mannerisms and lastly . 
hanging action paintings. The organisers, there¬ 
fore, may be partly justified in thrusting to fte 
wall a large number of modern art forms. But „ 
after visiting the exhibits it is apprehended thatf; 
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the qualily r>f a large number of iriodern art works 
(lid not ijiitlorfio a iiY’id .scrutiny. 

On llu! other hiuid cxainplc-s of Indian art and 
lradili(»n.'!l .'-l\lcs woie few and far between. Th<^ 
abfa'nce of irulipeiious art to an aiJpreciahle ex¬ 
tent, tini'' atirach'd the attention of many, parli 
eidarh of fort'iun visitors a.s could be seen from 
their remaiks. If ohjrcl d'aiJ. has the basi«' quality 
of uj)lifitinjt one’s sen.se of jo>. ifie majority of 
the exhiltils failed to .salisfv tliis function in most 
visitors. These works miplit be ineternational as 
they rail, hut llu-y liardly reveal tin; hopes and 
asjiiralion.s of lire avervtpLe visitors. 'I’eelmical ex¬ 
cellence alone, after all. is not what art or liUrra- 
ture should r onforiii to. 

To miti^ta'.e such a situation the orjtanisers 
of tin; exhibition can very well have a section for 
the Indian style of art and declare a few award* 
for the best amot)f;sl them. Sutelv our Natirmal 
Akadeini’s responsibility i* to see that sirmdtane- 
ouslv with the e.xperimenls on western art styles, 
indigenous modes locr flour i.sh. 

Oeeiderlly the .sculpture sei tion fmmiberinft 

is the sironp point of this exhibitirm. 11am- 
kinkar demonstratr-s a realistir ojren design plaster 
sudv in bronze colour ealh'd a ‘Monument of the 
Wother' to show fiv<- lahomeis rntlina; and drill- 
iii^ a hup,e boidder. Suaar’slions of faces ami 
rhytluuie round hands are observed in Mrs. Rita 
Sinha’s plaster statue of two seated women 
*nair Dreso'ng.' 'Supen’ixor' by Miss llarbhajan 
Sandhu clepicts the ri^ilant mood of an 
elongated bron/e whippet bavin" pebbly dress- 
itips and batkiuf; with head uoiaiM'd. 

S. S. Vohra receives an aw'ard for ‘Flute 
Player' which in blai k eolour eoneertc is a semi- 
af.?!tra(i exprosioir of a man’s finders playing on 
a flute. It is ipute suggestive and vigorous in 
expression. In his other exhibit ‘Agony’ he 
e.xeeutes after Dhanraj Bhagat the face of a man 
somewhat like a bat. ‘Cosniir Man’ is a large 
reetaugnlar plaster statue by Dhanraj Bhgat who 
corrtrihules it as an invited artist. This rectangu¬ 
lar block with geometrical designs and hollow 
scfuares around, stands on two eohintns. A star, 
ear lobes, a crescent moon <*r similar symbols 
have been fixed on the upper part. Raghav 
Kaneria has successfully experimented with mass 
formed 1/y etieircUng space, for his ’Form’ is 
m'hde out of a number of irregular rusty iron 
plates soldered together to represent the view of 
'^a leafy tree.' He receives on award for it and ho 


deserves it rightly. Compltely architectural is M. 
Dharmani’s ‘Sculpf-urc-P for it is a green 
colour upright and elongated plaster cube having 
squarish projeefions all around. 

Even so not many sculpture pieces arriv'cd from 
distant corners obviously due to the difllcultics 
in transporting them. 

Out t)f about a dozen graphics a few arc'’really 
of high standard. Shady gr('ys and dull white 
with texture are seen in Jayaiit I'arikh’s ‘(tuule 
amt Rider.' Here at the bottom left is shown 
a jnan k'ading a hdack hot’.se with a woman astride 
in dull white moving through a street. Behind 
are liou.ses in black or pinkish brown. ‘Drearn’ 
—a surrealistic etching in delicate treatment con¬ 
sisting of a htng hluish grey fish, a whitish grey 
leaf and otlier designs in grarles of fine greys, 
won a prize for Somnath I lore. Krishna Reddy 
has given a eoinmeridable account by executing 
‘Sjdder ff'eh’ in light hidigo. brow'n and greys 
on pajrer with deej) die s\stem grains as texture. 

l.el us eonsiiler scmie of the abstract art pieecs 
first. 1'rilok K,ud lias done Mellow Autumn 
(oil) in abstract ajiproaeli in light green back- 
ground >iiper.si rlbc'd with bright \ellow splashes 
and deep elioeolale rubes to bring out an impres¬ 
sion of a liillseape. An exaitqile of monstrous 
work can lieen seen in Jeraiii I’alel’s endeavour in 
creating texture. Here in "Study in Silence 
IF we find the at list has ereateil an impi.*h piiUern 
on a plywood which ha.s l/ren partly burnt or ha? 
square or linear deiil.s, numerous borings, jioint- 
ed bottoms of s'.ont screws ami a patch of rusty 
irregular tinplate (resendiliiig a man!) with 
holes. The test of it has glossy black polish. This 
jtieee of craft too received an award. Jyotish 
Bhattaeharjee receives an award for ‘The Moon’ 
which he recently exhibited in his one-man show. 
This large ranvas has a roundi.sli form in wide oil 
palchtxs of white, violet, huff or blue with texture; 
around arc uncoordinated jarring violet and white 
patches with little coherence ami attempt to re¬ 
veal the point of emphasis. ‘Homage’ (oil) by 
Miss Arpita Dutia shows a few symmetrical elon¬ 
gated or circular black shapes wdth glowing red on 
the fop and pale broken luminous violet or dull 
green in a flat yet arresting colour scheme. A 
whitish circular shape amidst greys on the right 
makes the arrangement harmonious. Jagmohan 
Chopra in his usual kalidoscopic colour arrange¬ 
ment has created crystalline shapes in green, red, 
yellow and greys with texture on light ash and 




deep black background, in 'Painting IV Biraal DemV It has serpentine jet black lines h| 
Das Gujrta who previously won awards for his ex- varying intensity and dots on a white canvas. A; 
afcllent waterscapes has done 'LandiSfape-P green speck on the top right and a lemon cirdfe" 
))y puttyig two wide white inlerscfling oil patches on the bottom left are not only suggestive but.; 
with texture on a toned greyish background, add balance to the canvas, Chost’ fits wello 
A slight tint of crimson breaks the monotonous with Sukanta Basu’s resonant splashes in iiT0*;- 
view. Even so in his recent one-man show he gular blue, sienna, buff and white oil in an inky 
exhibited much better examples of abstract dark night, a gloomy moon and a whitish figure 
attempts. like a shadow. I 



Huls—A Study in Oils 
By J. Sultan Ali 

(National Exhibition of Art, Delhi, 10631 


‘August is an abstract painting of 

high quality, for in it Vinodray Patel through 
well-spaced scmi-circular symbolic designs in 
red saffron, white, black on a flat greyish back¬ 
ground, creates the joy and faltering sense in 
symbolic forms and pigments. It is an unassum¬ 
ing but inspired work, for the artist has not groped 
in the alley of technical quality in it. 

Miss Siddiqua Bilgrami has revealed a fine 
sense of composition and colour sense in the 
only action painting of the show —‘The 


Cubism to a large extent has lost its force 
of a})p(‘al so that artists arc now adoping divi- 
sionistic techniques. In a w'ay it is the extension 
of cubism. 'Equestrian Forms’ demons¬ 
trates a number of horses speeding in different 
directions in well arranged cubes in light blue 
oil with breaks in white and grey. It is a deri¬ 
vative of ‘Tower of Blue Horses’ of the famous 
German pain'er Franz Bare. ‘Dark Lan^- 
cape’ shows the technical excellence pnd 
artistry of Joyti Bhatt. Here we find^a dull greya 
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landscape fragmented in rectangles, squares and 
Iriangles, each of which has varied textural 
dsigiis—flat, rough, pebbly, ribbed, sun dried 
with fissures—and beside it is a placid light grey 
space disturbed by ripjjles as seen through 
circular raised texture. It is a poetic birds eye- 
view of nightly landscape and received one of the 
ten awards. Indian in appeal ‘Huts' has been 
painted by J. Sultan Ali to expose a village on 
a billy area in scpiarcs broken by specks of red, 
yellow, blue or grey.s. A few huts arc in a sunny 
b/rown and the background has a orange or pinkish 
hue. The whole scene is animated by a woman 
in rod dress climhing a flight of stairs with a 
sheaf of yellow slack. This painting has the 
dazzling hrighlncs.s of jewellery, Miloo Banerjcc 
has 8ucc«-ssfully handled in thin and glowing oil 
colour ‘/In Isrii is Horn.' lie has drawn a 
number of .sc'iiii-eircular lines to meet upward in 
black and through the hollow space thus created 
flashy cubes of yellow, green and blue are seen. 
Sripat Rai is strictly divisionist and has done an 
an oil ]iainling— ‘Dawn over Blue Landscape' 
after mat pattern in violet, indigo and grey 
rectangles amidst a light grey background. 

K. S. Kulkarni bir bis oil pointing 'Death 
of a Soni!,' receives an award. This is a surrealistic 
work showing the disnicnil.ieied skeleton of an ox 
in greys and white with a few circular or trian¬ 
gular designs in blue and green. Both in idea and 
execution it is not a good one. 

Expressionistic lerlini(|tie lias been delineated 
by several artists with a good standard. Mrinal 
Bardban brings out a drowsy man silting with 
his head on the right hand in smudgy grey, white 
and slight brownish crimson in 7 am Alone* 
(oil). Around him is the white moon with texture 
in pale green background. ‘Mute Window’ by 
Piraji Sagara shows hold oil treatment in depict¬ 
ing a building across the length of the painting as 
seen at night. The details of the building such as 
the dull greyish and brownish w'alls with surface 
dressings, breaks in red blue and prominent black 
lines in the slightly angular structure of the 
building which yield a marked architectural quality. 
The front open space is shown in patchy bright 
brown as if lighted by a pale lemon yellow moon 
with deep greenish texture. On the right are heads 
of a girl and a man. The girl is fleeing with the 
man who has boisterou.s features and crimson 
patches on his forehead to explain the design 
while the house is asleep and windows quiet in 


the moon-lit night. This deserving painting wins 
an award. M. X. Susairaj in his oil painting 
‘Mother’ has displayed deep or grey spots on 
the white bodies of mother with a child lying on 
her lap. The two hues have added an appealing 
effect. Satish Cujral in his usual striking oils has 
given a rough suggestion of a head in browns and 
reds in the front and greenish brown or,mauve 
endless space with texture in ‘Outpost.’ Lax- 
man l^ai uses liis long tried method of painting 
with heavy and striking oils, often-lime.s applied 
direct from tubes, to decorate a low green looking 
girl with herring-bone designed eye lashes and 
eyebrows, pupils having floral decorations and 
disarranged floating hair in 'Eclipse.’ On the 
right is an emerald green patch to show the effect 
of eclipse of a blue moon with texture. This wins 
on awuid. 

Portraiu are few in number ; one of which 
‘Day Dreamer' (oil) Ivy Vasudev Kapatral shows 
the portrait of a fair looking girl with a black 
veil, and the red hue of the shirt peeps through 
the veil, which explain.s his treatment in producing 
transpareney. The face reveals rather an inquisi¬ 
tive look. Satish Sinha’s ‘Mother and Ohild* 
shows the academic style of the thirties. 

‘A Street in Rains’ looks rather a piece 
of rare type of water colour painting for the 
damp Irinispurenl haze of a bazaar on a cloudy 
day. Joshi doe.s this type of jiainling with great 
delicacy. Pradumna Tana’s water colour painting 
‘Bana.stliali’ shows neat work both in appli¬ 
cation of browns, yellow huts and greyish roofs, 
children, animals, etc., but it is lifeless. 

Among the few traditional and Indian style 
of paintings Gautama Vaghela has hung two 
laborious large wafer colour paintings, one which 
is in blue supcr.scribed with female figures in a 
compact style and other Dew’ i.s of the same 
type showing a rider, then in small panels female 
figures in fine lines on spotty red background. 
This shows the influence of Jain manuscript style. 
He wins an award for it. Thakwani Harish 
Chandra paints ‘Huts’ in water colour to create 
an intimate Indian village scene consisting of huts 
in hrokn yellows and browns, bluish sky, a few 
gaudily dressed Rajasthani women gossiping with 
pitchers on their heads. ‘Buddha Confers 
With the Kings (tempera) 'by E. Kumaril- 
swamy has all the traditional motifs, flat floral 
and architectural designs, the bejewelled kings or 
bhikshus, but anatomy of figures suffer. Mrs. 



Pribha V. Dongare has givan a very perfect tex-' 
tural pattern in thin oils in 'White Wall.' The 
wtill has in green, white and browns the feeling 
of moss grown in damp weather. ,W. V. Karanji* 
kar through the medium of tempera but in slightly 
modern style has shown a white bull being 
annoin ed with magenta palm marks by the house¬ 
wife jvho is dressed in crimson cubes in ‘The 
Decoration of Her Pet* 

Few Batik patterns are seen among paintings, 
for even though strictly speaking linens treated 
with batik process are crafts, in an exhibition 
where tin plates, hessian, sand, gravels, copper 
])latcs are used as media for painting, anything 
c-lsc can have its way in. So Biharilal Barbhaiya 


hangs a framed batik work showinj^-aa 
woman with loin cloth and a man with one 
in bright yellow, si.ting cross-legged. The ba^ 
ground has light criss-cross effect of batik Wdirij 
in browns, black and crimson. 

Obviously, barring a few, the exhibits hung 
are meant for specialists in different branches of 
plastic art. Perhaps many artists are far ahead 
of the understanding of a moderately cuiturod 
fellow-being. So Philip Johnson says, “There ia 
only one. absolute lo-day and that is cliangc. Thera 
is no rules, surely no certainties in any of the arte, 
Iherc is only the feeling of a wonderful freedonJ|’ 
of endless possibilities to investigate ...” 


LIFE WITH AN AKTIST 

By MRS. D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 
IX 


I am sure that all those who arc acquainted with 
people possessing the ar istic temperament as it 
is called, will agree with the view that though 
such personalities are interesting to watch from 
a distance, they arc most difficult to deal with. 
It ajipears ever so strange when a man saturated 
wi h that quality is able to collect some good 
friends round him. Our artist Sri Deviprosad 
Roy Chow'dhury is one such strange figure. He is 
an extremely temperamental person, so much so, 
that at times even his wife finds it difficult to 
cope with his moods. Yet this gentleman has 
made some friends who, you will be surprised 
to know, are actually fond of him and are ever- 
rcady to help him in time of need. His success 
in this line is an achievement worthy of praise. 
The w'ay these friendships developed is indeed 
curious. Had I not heard the facts from the 
parties concerned, it would have been difficult 
for me to believe the authenticity of the stories. 

When Deviprosad first came to Madras, he 
was staying as a guest of the late Sri S. V. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar. That gentleman was 
interested in art and was particularly fond of my 
hush,and and his^ work. He often helped the 
artist by giving friendly advice. It was Mr. 
Mudaliar who suggested that he should pay 
courtesy calls to his superior officers. The offi¬ 


cial etiquette demanded it. The proposal did not, 
seem very palatable to Deviprosad bait since he 
had accepted the office, he thought it would bc 
inconsistent, on his part not to abide by the 
official conventions. 

Sri A. Me. C. C. Tampoe was the Secretary 
of the Development Department at the time and 
was, consequently, my husband’s boss. After much 
hesitation the Principal of the School of Arte 
and Crafts made up his mind to finish his duly 
by calling on this gentleman. 1 am unaware ot 
the cause but Mr. Tampoe declined to see him 
when he went. He wrote at the back of the cardt 
“please see me at my office”. This hurt the 
pride of the artist. He came hack greatly per¬ 
turbed but tried to console himself with the 
thought that perhaps as a subordinate officer 
it was not proper for him to sec the gentleman 
at his residence. He. therefore, ventured on hw 
errand for the second time but with no better 
result. Moreover, lie had to stand outside the 
Secretary’s chamber for a considerable period 
before he could know if an audience would be 
granted to him or not.* All this infuriated the 
artist to the extreme and he came hack deter¬ 
mined to let the official, who treated him Iq 
such a brusque manner, know a bit of bis 
mind, no matter how high his position mighf 
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have teen. While he was in this stajte of mind, bored these three facts as irrefutable premises, 
he sat down to pen a letter to the aforesaid gentle- It was, of course, easy to over-ride him 'with the 
man. 'Ihe e.xact wordings of the Liter is not momentum of mere authority, but the un¬ 
known to me. but the condition under which »t wisdom of such a step was generally brought 
was written enables me to imagine that the home to Government by the adverse effects of it 
action of the official must have been denounced on the school.’* 

with more force than politeness would permit. A man who can thus appreciate the qualities 

Whatever that may be, it brought into of another who is officially much his inferior, is 
effect the meeting of the two men. This time tho evidently not an ordinary being. I shall however, 
supciior officer came at the door of the subor- refrain from doing ihe injustice to Mr. Tainpoe 
dinatc to c-xpre-ss his admiral ion for one whom of trying to describe him in a few lines. To appre- 
hc considered vvoith knowing. It was for the first ciulc this gentleman and to understand him one 
lime, he said, in his official life, he came across must come to ktiow him personally. It will suffice 
a subordinate of that calibre. lo say that he is now one of our most intimals 

It would not he out of place perhaps if I friends and Dada (elder brother), 
quoted here from the writings of Mr. Tampoc, Another very amusing episode occurel 

the impression that the artist created on him respect of Sri Karuiiakara Mcnon. Ko 

from ihc lime of the latter’s application for too came as the Secretary of the Devclnpmcnt Ds- 
Principai s post, till his recognition of him as h's partment while Sri Deviprosad was still quite 

fresh as a Government officer and therefore not 
It ran as follows : “There was a very Jarg mijy seasoned to the post he held. That was the 
number of applications for the post but one c.i ijmc when the school was having its annual 
them had c.vlraordinaiily high qualifications. I E.-thibilion. An invitation had been sent lo the 
was therefore extremely doubtful whether liiis ^ew Secre ary for the opening ceremony but ho 
application was serious. attend the function. Ihc artist was 

My assistant came back with the file, a.n-i annoyed at this indifference. He at once came to 
told me that the applicant had personally see i the conclusion that bis new boss was a Philio.ine 
the Chief Minister, and had assured him of his and took no interest in art or artists. A mischief 
intention to accept the post, if offered. maker and an interested person look ad\aiil.ig3 

As he was tiom Bengal, the province which of the situation, lie made the artist understand 
was the pioneer in tlie Hciiaissance movement in iliat Mr. Menon did come to the Exhibition but 
India in Lileraturc and Art, 1 thought that, did not care to see him probably as he had not 
peihap.s, the applicant was inspired by a mis- been to call on him. At this the expression of lliu 
sionary zeal to cairy the movement beyond ih-i artist became hard and severe. He took the ina:^ 
lucky beneticiary. I jumped at the opportunity, at his words and felt depressed and out of sc;l 3 
he was appointed and ne joined duty, ^ in imagining that he would have the misfortur.j 

The first thing 1 noticed about him was his of dealing with a person who was arrogant anu 
absolute candour. No, he had coine with no ovcr-conscious of his official position. He unew 
missionary zeal—he had come because it suited that he had to go through the ordeal of a meet- 
his circumstances. He did not by any means ing which he would avoid if he could. But befora 
underestimate liis ab.lities or his achievements, he embarked on this unpleasant duty he wanted 
but he did not expect me to place him on a to ascertain what sort of treatment he couid 
special looting on account of them. All he expect from his unsympathetic superior. He, 
wanted was a reasonable amount of opportunity, therefore, grasped the receiver of the telephone 
to develop the fine art section in particular, and and dialed the number of the Secretarial, 1 shall 
the other craft sections generally to the highest repeat here the e.\act version of the conversation 
level possible. that passed between the two and which was 

There was no doub,t that his heart was in related to me by Mr. Menon himself when his 
his work. It was equally certain that he knew name was linked to our chain of friendships. But 
hjs job, and even more certain that he knew i: it will lose half its beauty and fun in the telling, 
well. It was impossible to controvert his 8;ate- The phone rang at the office. Mr. Mensa 
jnents by an appeal lo reason unless one remem- took the receiver and heard a voice saying, 



m: 

‘Principal, of the School or Arts speaking. Could three of us had a good laugh over this unforo* 

I gome and see you at your office?’ seen and amusing occurence. 


Mr. Menon who far from being arrogant, is 
one of the most courteous gentlemen I have met, 
replied in his usually pleasant tone, ‘you please do 
come.’ 

The voice from the other side sounded gruff 
‘But 1 ’shall no’, stand outside.’ 

With his quick discerning power Mr. Menon 
reali.sed that he Avas not dealing with a normal 
man and said, ‘no, you won’t have to stand out¬ 
side.’ 

Before the artist 'arrived he instructed his 
peon that a gentleman who was coming to 8(je 
him, .should he shown in immediately. While 
describing ihc event Mr. Menon told me Avilh a 
mischievous smile that he Avas Availing with a 
liurning curiosity to meet the horrible man Avho 
could speak to his superior officer in that tone ! 

Deviprosad Avas struck by the friendly man- 
* IHT in whieh he Avfta received by his secretary 
but AV.as not reconciled. He could not forget the 
fact that the gentleman had ignored his presence 
A\hen he visited the exhibition, Mr. Menon Avas 
much surprised Avhen the artist mentioned this 
to him. He said he had not been on the open¬ 
ing day because he did not receive an invitation 
l)ut he intended corning sometime later. 

This conversation completely changed the atti- 
Utde of the artist towards his Secretary and in 
course of lime they became quite attached to 
each other. For the sake of fun the artist used 
1o address his friend in such endearing terms 
Avhen Avc had no other company that if a third 
party overheard the conversation it would cer¬ 
tainly make him blush. 

One day Sri Deviprosad Avas expecting a 
phone call from Mr. Menon. When the phone 
rang at the appointed hour, he straightway 
addressed the caller in his accustomed way, tak¬ 
ing it for granted that it was from his friend. 
He did not even deem it necessary to ask 
for the name of the person who was speak¬ 
ing. But actually this call was from the Govern¬ 
ment House. Accidentally it coincided with the 
time appointed with Sj. Menon. The person who 
rang got so emburassed thinking that he over¬ 
heard a conversation between my husband and 
his lover that he promptly put the received down 
saying he Avould ring up at some other time. 

When our friend arrived in the evening, the 


Mr. Menon has long ceased to be the Secre* 
tary of the Development Department, but his in» 
valuable help and advice is always there for the 
"baby” as he nicknamed his artist friend, when¬ 
ever it is required. 

I remember one particular occasion Avhen 
Deviprosad Avas requested to open an art Exhibi¬ 
tion and make n short speech on the subject. 
Mr. Rajamannar. the popular Chief Justice of the 
Madras High Court was presiding at the opening 
ceremony. The artist never had the opportunity 
of coming into personal contact Avith that gentle¬ 
man before this function. He therefore Avas 
under the impression that the Chief Justice was 
asked to preside on account of his high position, 
and not because he had any sympathy for art or 
artists. His reason for coming to this conclu¬ 
sion Avas, that if Sri Rajamannar Avas interested 
in art he would certainly not ha\'e neglected to 
see the Avork of the artis’ Avho was so easily 
approachable. The majority of the people Avho 
visited the studio of the artist came from foreign 
lands for a few davs’ stay in the city. This was 
one of Deviprosad’s greatest grievances. He 
reeretted that his conn ry which has such inimil- 
able art treasures on record, should be so hope¬ 
lessly lacking in art consciousness in (he present 
lime. He believes that though it has become a 
fashion to talk about the development of the cul¬ 
tural side of our coiintrv, no veal effort is being 
made in this line. He. therefore, was most rcluc- , 
tant to accept the offer Avhen I he proposal for 
opening the Exhibition was made to him. But 
since moft of the Exhibits were by his own stu¬ 
dents he had to give in. 

In this particular case he profited by not 
being over-.scrupulous about his views. For in 
the President of the function he not only dis¬ 
covered an art lover hut also one Avhose company 
he learnt to value. From that day onAvard the 
sanctuary of the artist had occasional visits from 
the Chief Juslire, when the Iavo men discussed 
unrcsrvedly subjects of common interest. 

There are a few instances, however, Avhere 
the artist Avas able to nigkc friends Avilhout a 
hitch at the start. The most noteworthy among 
them are Sri Sivashanker and Shri K. G. Menon^ 
both of whom belong to the Indian Civil Service. 

If my memory is dependable, Deviprosad 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Shivashankar at 
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the Hotel Connemara fluring pre-War time when 
i!s hu'iiics? was in full swing. This later develop- 
Gcl iiito a bond of friendship. The high official 
adtiii s wilbout reserve that he had learnt to 
appreciate art after he had come in contact with 
the artist. Mr. .Shivasankar is a born gentle¬ 
man and looks incap.iblc of picking up a quarrel 
even under iho greatest provocation. 

Not so Mr. K. G. Menon. Ho looks as much 
a fighter as the artist himself. Hut instead of 
figh.ing with the artist he fought for him whtni 
the la'.ler found himself in a sea of troubles or 
imagined it to be so ! His face has an e.^pres- 
sion which tells that if he lakes up a work he 
means to sec it through. 

Both ihcso gerithncn thoroughly understood 
the Icmplraincnl of an arli-^t and therefore could 
handle this man of moods with such case and 
patience. ^ieveral times when the ariisl was 
aLout to resign hir, po.st, these friends and well 
withers held him hack fioni taking such a drastic 
action, till hie temper cooled down and once more 
he became his normal .self. 

Another gentleman whose name I can remem¬ 
ber in this conneclioii, who came in o the life of 
the arti.^t wilbout a misunderstanding at the com- 
iiienceinen , is Sri Khasa Sublia Rao, the Editor of 
'.lie Suarantra. He is a great admirer of Devi- 
prosafl both as an artist and as a writer 
and pr-uidlv publishes his works in the 
weekly, Avhenever lie gets a chance. Before 
h'e came to know the man he was mortally afraid 
to meet him. From somewhere he got the impres¬ 
sion that Deviprosad was a very hostile and un¬ 
approachable sort of p;rson. It was Sri Rarnesh, 
a young journalist and a friend and admirer ,of 
my hush.and who cured him of this‘dread, brought 
him to our house and introduced him to the artist. 
The Cartoons which compose the hook called 
“Ironies and Sarcasms” were drawm specially for 
Sri Subha Rao’s paper. In spite of being pressed 
for time the journalist pays flying visits to the 
den of the artist wlien possible. In most of these 
meetings the artist does the talking and he listens 
while his eyes move over all round the room in 
search of something which he could grab for the 
Suatm'ra. As soon as he is able to get his heart’s 
desire lie is ready to depart for his temple of 
work. 

The official who very recently enlisted him¬ 
self among the friends of my husband, is Sri Lobo 
Prahhu, I.C.S. He met the artis', his subordinate, 


since he adorned the post of the Secretary of the 
Development Department, at a Government Ho,use 
party. They were absolute strangers till then and, 
ihereforo, unfamiliar with the ways of each other. 
Wlien Mr. Lobo Prahhu after being introduced 
to the artist, gave him a tap on the back, Devi 
prosad resented it and at once took a hostile atti¬ 
tude thinking the act was a patronizing ‘way of 
showing his superiority as an, official. But when 
he came to know his superior intimalcly he found 
in him a willing helper instead of an arrogant 
boss. 

Most of the cases that I have cited here are 
instances of friendship developing under peculiar 
circumstances after Deviprosad had assumed Ids 
office as the Principal of the School of Arts. 

But (here are instances of friendship origi¬ 
nating through normal courses cither on account 
of affinity of chararter or companionship of child¬ 
hood. Fri Asnko Chatterji, whom I have already 
mentioned, belongs to the first category. 

A person who p'aycd the par, of an cider 
brother and to whom D.^viprosad was much 
attached was the Late Sn Suresh Clnndrr 
B.merji of Calcutta. The artist developed the 
hobby of writing stories while he was vet very 
young. But since he had no stigmata of any uni¬ 
versity. lie dared not e'pese his secret art to the 
public. It was left to Fri Furrsh Bancrji ta dis¬ 
cover this hidden tab nt and bring him out from 
his shell. He induced the artist to nuhiish 
his avritings in Bharali a well cslahlishcd Bengali 
magazine of the time and gave him every en¬ 
couragement to proceed with his new endeavour. 

I^ater in life came Sri Sajanikanfa Das, the 
well-known journalist of Bengal and Editor of 
Sanibarer Cliithi, In the wri ings of Deviprosad 
sex plays a very prominent part and is depicted 
in a most unconventional manner. Few editors 
would have dared to accept them had not Sajani- 
knn!a Das taken the lead hy publishing ihc-m in 
his paper. He did not hesitate to hazard his re¬ 
putation if he felt the work deserved merit. 

In spite of having so many good friends, 
Deviprosad complains, that in his own con- 
try he gets appreciation only from a hand¬ 
ful of people. His works arc better known in 
places which he had never visj ed. Whether the 
artist is justified in this estimate can be as¬ 
certained from the lines that I quote from Mr. 
Tampoc's writings ;— 

“I have had occasion to spend nearly twenty 






years on,the continents of Europe and the United 
Kiogdoin. The name of Deviprosad Roy Chow- 
dhury, I found, is better known in England, 
France, Germany and even Belgium as sculptor 
mid artist than i. is here. Under these circums¬ 
tances, the glow of pride that I sometimes feel, 
when I think of the par, however small, 1 had 
in bringina: him to our Art School, is perhaps 
pardonable”. 

This chap'.er will remain incomplete if I did 
not mention here an Englishman who was in¬ 
troduced to us by our son and became a friend of 
the family in course* of time. This was Mr. 
J. A. Borron of the British Information ()ffic.e 
and known to his friends simply as ‘Peter’. He 
was a lover of India and Indiana. Once he took 
a liking to anybody he was most sincere and 
would do all he could to help him—Peter was .a 
fnquent visitor to our house. He and my hus¬ 
band both believed in the life giving power 
of the sfiinulating flixir which anolhr connois¬ 
seur of the beverage described as an all round 
medicine. II; had a big heart concealed under 
his st rn oulwaid appearance. 


One other Englishman we came: to kno^' 
during World War II. Tills was Mr. Knowland« ,: 
an Oxford man, who loved art and look it as 
hobby. He was conscripted and sent to India» in 
spite of his being a conscientious objector. After 
he came to know my husband he would visit our 
home at every opportunity, I mean whenever he 
was free from his duties, in order to lake lessons 
from the artist. He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word and did not feel in the least 
humiliated to learn from an Indian whom he con¬ 
sidered to he hi's superior in the line. He went 
h;ck to ins country after llie war was over and 
there was litllc chance of our ever meeting again* 
\ct it giver, us pleasure to learn we are still rc- 
niemherrd. My hushind received a Iona letter 
from him after years of parting and when we 
least expected it. ' j 

Many a cliaiige have 'aken place since I wrote 
this article. Some of those I have mentioned left 
Madras for good. A few have gone to (heir eter¬ 
nal rest. Mv husband retired from his post and 
we had to leave the jdace which had been our 
home for a long span of lime. 


HAZRAT SHAII KALIM IJLLAH SHAH SHAHJEIIAISABADI 

1650-1729 A.D. 

Dy Dn. MOHAMMAD UMAR 


With the establishment of Muslim rule and settle¬ 
ment of Muslims in India, conciliation and con¬ 
cord between various cultural and religious 
groups was not only a moral and in ellectual de¬ 
mand hut an urgent social need. The Turkish 
conquerors had established their supremacy with 
the help of their superior military organisation and 
the sharpness of their swords; but thev could not 
not rule s rongly while the majoritv of their sub- 
jccLs differed from them in race, religion, culliirc 
and languages. Under such circumstances, rap- 
proaclinient was the prime need, without which 
none of the communi ies could live with peace 
and tranquility. The orthodox theologians, reac¬ 
tionary and conservative as they were, did not 
appreciate 'he change in the mood of the time 
and they seldom tried to reconstruct their religi¬ 
ous thoughts and views according to (he need and 
call of the hour. The Muslim Indian mystics, how¬ 
ever, rose to the occasion and released synlhcstis- 


ing forces which liquidated social, idealogical and 
Unguis ic barriers between the various religious- 
cultural groups of Indi.a and made feasible the 
dcyclopnftent of a common and synthesized cultu¬ 
ral outlook Being egalitarian in their views, they 
opened the doors of heir Kharigahs for ail classes 
of people Irrespective of their caste and religious 
faiths. So that the Khangahs beentne the places 
where pefiT)lc of different shades of tpinion. pro¬ 
fessing differen' religions and spe.nking different 
languages, met. So much so these Khangahs be-' 
eatne veriLible centres of eultural synthesis, wlier6 
ideas were freely exchanged and a common medi¬ 
um for this exchange was gradually evolved. 

By this cosmopolitan and egalitarian a titude 
of the Muslim Sufis, not only did the establish¬ 
ment of political Islam become possible, but, at 
the same time, the fold of Islam expanded without 
using the force of compulsion and (he suavity of 
persuasion. It was the great contributibn of Mus- 
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lim sain(8 in the task of’unifica ion of the Hlndns 
and iIk' Muslims at a time when forces of ortho¬ 
doxy were operating in their full slron"lh. 

Jla:araj Shah Kuliin Ullah Shahjehanabadi, 
was a reputed siifi of ids limes, who occupied a 
prominent place in the history of Chishti Silsila. 
His sanctity, his piofound devo ion and his spiri¬ 
tual f'leatiicss were established facts. The greatest 
service whith he rendered 'o the (Chishti Silsila lay 
in the restoiafion of its prc.stigc, which had suffer¬ 
ed dicline ever sincf- ihe demise of llazarat Nasi- 
ruddin ( hiraph i-Dchli, about four cen uries ago 
(who died in l.'iS6 A.D.) 

Ife w'as born in K’SO AD. at Shahjehanbad 
though originallv his fore fathers hailed from 
Khajnnd. Diirini, the region of emperor Shah- 
.Jelian. fbiji NooriKhlin h's father, had conic down 
to Shahjehanl.'id. He had a good command over 
astronomy and cosmography, and i was on liiis 
nccounf ih.at ‘-hahjehnn had invited him from 
Khajand when he was going to Iniild the lied 
Fort. In shor . the niicostois of Shah Sahdi’s 
family had heen attached to the Muahal Court, 
Jieing men of lepute in different fields of know¬ 
ledge and learning. 

His fa her had made amolv adequate arrange- 
men's providing for his early edueation. The 
author of Tn/ern la i Siyar-ul Auliya, informs us 
that Shah Sahib took great p.ains in the pursuit 
of knou’lfdge and had attained scholarship. Among 
bis teacheis, lie names of Shaikh Abul Raza an.! 
Shaikh Burhan IMdin. alias Shaikh Bahlul de¬ 
serve tpetial mention. 

After completing his studies, he went cn Hnjj 
pilgrimage. It was during this period .that, on 
hearing of the fame of Hazarat_^.‘'haikh Yaliya 
Madini, he hastened to seek his presence at Madi- 
nasharif where he began living with him and it 
was under bis guidance and supervision that be 
attained spiritual progre.^s and advancement. 
After undergoing this training, be was initiated 
into the (liislili Order, where be was finally 
honoured with the bestowal on him of the role 
of Khilafat. 

After bis return from Hajj to Delhi, he took 
up his abode in the bazar khanam, situated be¬ 
tween ihe Red Fort and the Jama Masjid. There 
he founded a Madrasah and began imparling ins¬ 
tructions !o one and all. In short while the fame 
of his seholarship spread far and wide and sn- 
dents eage^ to acquire knowledge began flocking 


from far and wide to his Madrasah. These stu¬ 
dents were living with and taking their lesspns 
from him while ,he Slate made provisions lor 
their food and* clothing. Shah Sahib took' to teach¬ 
ing them Uadilh with great concen ration and 
zest. 

He was gifted with conlcnlmen’. and reliance 
on God. He passed his life in sheer poveHy and 
privation but even then he did no; ask for any- 
lliing from anyone. He believed that wealth 
tain ed the Epirilual attributes and retarded the 
pace of spiritual progre.ss. He feared lest the 
worldly wealth might lead him astray and con- 
sequen ly severance from all earthly connections 
was, in his view, indispensable for spiritual ad¬ 
vancement. Tims, being imbued with the tradi¬ 
tions of his Silsila, every thing assoeia ed with 
the ruler and the state became obnoxious sym¬ 
bols of materialism, to be despised and dispensed 
with. He fully believed that “the name of anyone 
entered in the diuan of the kings was struck off 
from the diwan of God”. 

Consequently Shah Sahib’s ideal of life was 
to “live for the Lord alone,” since his life was 
wotlh living onlv as a gift from Him. 

It is said that the kings and 'he nobles re¬ 
peatedly requested him to acce])t their humble pre¬ 
rents wi h villages and Jagirs. hut he always reject¬ 
ed these offers. His monthly incoino was very 
meagre, being drawn as a rent of rupees two anJ 
.innas eight for the sub let portion of the Haveli, 
which formed his sole, immovalile proper y. These 
were the bare means of his sustenance and it so 
h'jppencd that any increase in the strength of his 
family, conditions of scarcity or some extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances, he could not make both ends 
meet and had consequently to incur debts. But 
all the same Shah Sahib would not accept any¬ 
thing even from the kings. It is said that the 
emperor Farnikhsiyar made constant endeavours to 
persuade Shah Sahib to aceep'. something from the 
state treasury but every lime his overtures were 
declined with disappointment being his only re¬ 
ward. The story goes that though at last the 
Emperor curtailed his insistence to one of accep¬ 
tance of a Haveli just for his residential purpose, 
yet the Shah Sahib’s curt reply of ‘No’ remained 
unchanged. , 

There had been a constant endeavour on the part 
of the emperors to win over the saints and exploit 
them for their own purposes and to make use of 
their inffuence over the masses. But these mystics 
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of note always remained unmoved. To illustrate 
the adamanl attitude, it coujd be cited how on one 
occasion, when the Emperor Farrukhsiyar bagged 
Shah Sahib to grant him an in e^view with the 
following words, “May you allow this humble 
servant to enjoy tlie grace and happiness of this 
world and ihe next as well by paying my respects 
to you* through kissing your feet,” Shah Sahib 
declined it by saying, “when you are a shadow of 
God on earth and under the protection of 
Almighty, I have already been busy praying for 
thy prosperity. That is why ihcre is no need of 
this solicitation as otJierwise il will cause mo 
immense pain”. Thus it was Shah Sahib’s won't 
that in spite of his straitened circumstances and 
acute monetary handicaps, under which he passed 
bis life, never deviated from the fi.xed princi- 
j)lc3 of bis forerunners of the Silsila and always 
displayed an at.itude of superb indifference to¬ 
wards kings. 

In this connection, il is related that Shah 
*Sahib used to offer bis Friday prayers in the 
Jama Masjid and it so happened that on the same 
day the king also used to be present but Shah 
■'^ahib’s awe-inspiiing and dignified i»crsonali-y 
v.as such that he would not dare to speak Avith 
him without his permission. 

He was a man of affable and gentle manners 
and pleasant disposition, never became angry ivi.h 
bis enemies and Avho were opposed to him, so 
that whenever any one would cause him pain, he 
used to recite the following quatrain : 

One, whosoever gives me pain, may as much 
happiness be his share ; 

One, whosoever may not be my friend, Ma/ 

Cod be his ; 

One, Avhosoever puts thorns in my Avay out of 

enrni y ; 

May every flower in the garden of his hfe, 
blossom without thorn. 

Not being content with this, he even ins¬ 
tructed his disciples not merely to suffer oppres¬ 
sions but also receive blows from people wilhou'. 
uttering a single word. He used to say that dieir 
duty was to compose .heir hearts and unify and 
whatever difficulties happened to attend their 
Work, they should face and overcome them smi!- 
higiy and cheerfully. The story runs that some 
people in Deccan spoke in acrimonious language 
01 tiiin, but when his Klialifa, Shaikh Nkam 


Uddin Aurangabadi, acquainted him with it, hfti 
simply said in reply : 

“If any man remembers us in abusive langu*^, 
age, then we have no complaint to make against 
him, for the reason, that Ave deserve even 
worse Avords than these. It is his kindness that, 
he abused us less in return, we forgive him, 
and you do the same.” 

The outcome of such an at ilude Avas that 
CA'cn his enemies could not harbour any hostile 
motives towards him, but were drawn towards 
the path of rectitude. 

He undertook and mustered “Spiritual tliobi* 
liza'.ion” in general, and Muslim regeneration in 
particular, by which he aimed at bringing about 
Hindu-Muslim unity, as well as con eel assign* 
menl of Musims’ sjnritual culture, as they had, 
in his estimation, drifted away from the ideals of 
Islam and had been wallowing into ttie mud ami 
mire of sordid inaleiialism. 

The keynote slogan—promulgation of the 
Avord of Cod and Sunuat and dedication of lit© 
and all Avorldty possessions to them—has been 
greatly slicssed both in his numerous le ters ad¬ 
dressed to his disciples and during his discourses. 
Under the central theme of die unity of Indian 
people—lAvo cardinal points that all peopiC 
should develop an oAcrail view point by regard* 
ing themselves as brethren Avliile they should sui* 
render their self interests to .he broader coun.ef* 
parts of the humanity as a whole, have been always 
emphasised by ^ihah Sliaib. 

Shah Sahib iiiculrated reliance on God and 
and self reliance, and self |niriiica ion ihroug'a 
spiri uai and mystical exercises, while love cl 
God and dove ot men were the basic precepts 
dissiminatod through an all-India compaigii thaj 
Avas launched by liis disciples Irainea spscilicaiy 
for it. He Avas always enjoining on them that 
they should dedicate themselves and all their 
Avorldly belongings lu this missionary task and 
that they should not demur to s.acrifice their 
coiniorts and conveniences in ilie cause of avcI* 
fare of human beings. However, finding the 
people, in general, more inclined towards physi¬ 
cal pleasures, their enjoyments and lewd practi¬ 
ces, his heart used to be agonised and in a stats 
of utter restlessness he was in the habit of saying; 

“The Love of and at.achment to the world w 
to be removed from the hearts of the servants ci 
Cod,” Avhilc Ills admonition Avas in Uiesc words— 
“Ub, friends 1 the world is not meant for sc(i4> 
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ality ar.d catje.” As a result of his continuous 
preaching ajui sJienuous ciforts, he accomplished 
a neiv spiritual rejuvenalion of the masses. 

Aj a rule, Muslim Sufis, in general, and ihe 
Sufis of the C.hishti Order in particular, took 
keen interest in the spiritualization of the cul¬ 
ture of du: mm-Musliins. Hut here it is to be re- 
nienil*red that those Sufis were not religious 
missionarios us the term may imply, since what 
they aimed a, was the spiritualization of the cul¬ 
ture of the masses in obcdioiice to the maxim tlial 
“service of huiiu'-nily is .he .seivice of God.” 
They wanted lo load tlic people on the path of 
love of (iud and lunnanily with ihe removal c^f 
the frktion.s and factions created by the ovsei- 
vaiue of orthodoxy. They exercised a moving in¬ 
fluence' over he masses hy their simple, virtuous, 
dcvmled and dedicated lives and the ulliiiialc out¬ 
come was tha large numbeis of Hindus came 
within the fold of Islam, of their own accord. 

Shall Kulim Lllah. Iieing the true follower 
of the '.ladilions established by his hreihren prs- 
derecssors, made frantic efforts for the spiri uaii- 
zation of culture and social ujilif ment of the 
Hindus. His relations w'ith the Hindus on this 
account were very cordial and brotherly', hut al¬ 
though for fear of neighliours they would not 
openly confess that they had embraced Islam, 
in their hearts of hearts they were professc'd- 
ly Muslims. Shah Sahib refers to this state in one 
of his letleis, where he says, “Brother Diya Ram 
and many other Hindus hive come under he yoke 
of Islam, though they would not show il in their 
outward lives.'' 

Thus, Shah Sahib did not like that after the 
acceptance of Islam one should keep i ■ secret lest, 
after his death, he should he , rgarded a non- 
Muslim. 

The said Diya Ram was one amongst those 
who had embraced Islam but ou of fear of the 
odium of his caf-te-memhers he did not puhliely 
make his confession. However, Diya Ram was 
given a musliin name. Faiz-ullah, by .5hah Sahib 
hirrself and in one letter he instructed him to 
rcgularlv recite “daruds ’ and fake o the study of 
books dealing with spiritual development and cul¬ 
ture. Gonsequenilv it was through Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin Aurangalvadi tha'. he conveyed the follow¬ 
ing tT e.«sagf’ to him : 

“In reference to the letter of Diva Ram, it is 
pointed out here that he should go on reciting 
“daruds'’ (for the peace of the soul of the pro¬ 


phet) since this exercise brings in stores of 
good fortune. Besses, the study should be 
taken up of bookfe related to suluk and history 
such as Ncghat, Tazkira:-ul-Auliya, and others; 
on theology like Lama'ai, Shareih Lamoat, 
Lawaih and its commentary, though who did 
not belong to one’s fold, should be initia.ed in 
tlie matter.’’ 

Shah Sahib had made a well-planned pro- 
amme of imparling instructions to and 
looking to the spiritual development of his 
disciples. He always kept a watchful eye 
over their aetivitie.s, . with particular refer¬ 
ence lo those of them appointed in diffe¬ 
rent capacities in connection with bringing abou'.; 
the general reform of the masoes. He used io 
catechize them from lime lo time as to the cxacL 
measure of success achieved in ihis direction. 
The result was tha'. though lie, himself, lived in 
Delhi, vet his concern was far and wdde for th") 
educa ion and spiritual advancement which re¬ 
ceived his personal guidance. Even in respect cl’ 
trivial matters, that were not lefi out. Cons-’- 
quenlly, '.he spirit of loyally to the murshid, with 
which his disciples were imbued was such tha! 
none of them would dare to make a move with¬ 
out his explicit permission. In one letter he 
writes : 

“Be the grace of God on you people that you 
don't budge an ineli wilhou. obtaining my per¬ 
mission. It should be so since whatever spiritua. 
inspiration and felicity you gained as also the 
honour and prestige attained, had to be ascribed 
to .be implicit obedience of the Murshid.” 

He always emphasised upon his disciples 
strict adherence lo the set programme of their 
prescribed ac ivitics, with due allocation of tim-; 
for each of them. He tried his best to see that his 
disciples maintained cordial rela ions among 
themselves, eschewing every clement of discor.i. 
otherwise the people were hound to hold them in 
low esteem inasmuch as they pre.ached of uni¬ 
fication and did not tJicmselvfs put it into prac¬ 
tice. Still, human nature, being predisposed to 
weaknesses, differences and misunderstandings 
amongst them could not he completely eliminated. 
In such situations he would spare no pains '.o re¬ 
move all possible causes of friction, enjoining . 
reunification with heart and‘soul, and without a 
momeii’s waiting. The underlying aim was thai 
the lofty programme of work on hand should on 
no account suffer any dislocation. 
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Among his teachings most important were : 

1. Good deeds weresto be made the goal of 
life. 

2. ’Sincerity and purity of lie*arl is to tiiarac- 
terise ^ood deeds. 

3. Thank Cod if a large number of people 
meet you, since one should imt abstain 
from meeting them. 

4. The presw\is received were to be eqnil. 
ably distributed among th<;m.selves and the 
day on which nothing was reeeivt'd to be 
considered as a day of blessings, nurse it 
as one would contentment and resignation. 

.T The problem of Wahdat-ul-Wujud (unity 
of Being) was not to be discussed with 
lay j>eop]e because they lacked the capa¬ 
city to grasp the mighty problem. 

G. Cordial relations, friendly conlacls were 
tr) be maintained with both Muslims and 
Hindus so that the non-Muslims weic not 
deprived of being attiaotcd by fslamie 
teachings and gel inspired on that 
account. Tliis formed the i>asie precept of 
Sufi philosopbv lliiough which they 
sought to bring about Hindu-Muslim 
imily and the development of a (ommon 
culture. 

Side by side, the reformation td kings and 
nobles was regarded bv the .Shah Saltib in no 
way less essential tlmn that of tlu* masses, be¬ 
cause the former set the moral ami elbieal stan¬ 
dards for the latter. This was indisjiensahle. 
since the kings and nohlcs of IBlh Century India 
had sunk to the lowest depths of moral degenera¬ 
tion, which had the effect of dragging the masses, 
along with them, into the vortex of social and 
spiritual degeneration. 

Thus, for the regeneration of si>irilual and 
social values of the people, Shah Sahih, hegan 
his task, so to say, with reforming both kings 
and nobles utilising them as means to the end. 
which was the spiritual and moral advanconent 
of the community. In this connect ion, it has 
been reported that when rich people in large 
numbers began to pay frequent visits to the Khan- 
gah of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aurangabadi. be 
feeling ill at case would show himself more inr- 
lined to isolation.. But, when Shah Sahib eame to 
know of this trend, he wrote to Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin, not to deprive the people from an atmos¬ 
phere of fellowship and affinity. On this main 
consideration the task of reform and popular- 
10 



izalion of the Silsila had been undertaken dnd'ii^ 
no discrimination was to be made between i 
rich and the poor as both of them had to 
treated alike. 

On this subject he writes : 

"The real motive in bringing the gctittyl^ 
within the fold ol the Silsila is not to show mr 
.illainment of saintliness ]>) them so much as td'' 
cjeale an inducing I’aelor for the common people 
to join it : because as a ride (hey hav«! a ptacd,, 
(d esteem in public eye.” v 

Aeeouling to the Sufi doctrine's a ban bad t/Oe 
be placed em llie role of syeopbants and in this 
connrlion be writes, "The visit of Sultans to the;,; 
doors of a darwesh is permissible, but the latter 
should keep a wav from the llireshold of the 
former.” Sliah Sahib was also emphasising thai 
social 'talus and disliiiilion should not come in 
the way of the dcvel()j>menl of spiritual culture. 
That this sboidd be so is manifest from the fact 
thill a drawesb frequenting the courts of the 
kings anil the levies of the nobles is bound to be 
rcdihed of the light of the faith and is conse¬ 
quently doomed. 

Shah Sahib, during the course of Ids reform 
movement, undertook the reform of the Sufis 
lltemselves and began taking to task the reprobate 
Sufis. On ibis theme bo wrote tlnil the Mashaikh 
of the dav did not inider'^land the real importance; 
of Snnm (tmi'^icl and ronseqnently they cared 
little to follow its rules and regulations, thus re¬ 
ducing it to just a [laslime. His insistent ad* 
moidlion in (bis respect was, therefore, that' 
(bey should devote themselves to contemplation 
than listening to music without a scrupulous 
•liservance of the set niles. Thus to establish a 
working cxatiiple. Shall Sahib, was over-parlicu- 
Inr in cairving, out the miiuilcst details of these 
ndcs. 

.‘shall Sahib died in 1729 A.D. and wasy 
buried in bis lesidcnlial bouse which was .situated 
midway belween .finna Masjid and the Bed Fort. ' 
{.g?. the place liad been thickly peopled, but 
during the mulinv all the bouses were razed to 
the ground and the people ruined I^y the English. 

Even today the spiritual eminence of Shahi'; 
SahiJ) wields a far reaching influence over the 
Muslims of India. Every year on 24th Rabi-al- , 
Awwal, the annual Urs ceremony is held and b^th 
Hindus and Muslims from far and wide throng 
at bis shrine, pay their homage and derive inaipij 
ration from Qi«imli. * 
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Hiiidu-Mosleni Language Difficulty 

Thk i(if'iii(iianiliJiii of ivliirh was placed 

before llie I lijulu-lMusliiii (.'oiilereiirc whiih inel al 
Allabjltad la-l January, eojilained aiuon;> olliers 
Uie foliowiiiji i'.cni of liusiiiess ; 

■‘0. Slo|']taf;e on l)otli side's of eruleaMHirs 
to proscribe the; laugiia^ie of eilber side.” 

This itt •m l.ikrs il for planted ibat Jlindiis 
and Mussalinans have diflen.-nl Ve'itiaculars. 
which is not true. Il is mainly in the Pinijal) and 
tile U.P. dial tlieie* lias lieen nn\ feeling dis¬ 
played on the subject. Hut even there, Urdu is 
spoken by a seelion, mainly the edtiealed sei lion, 
of lhi> people amon<' l><»lh Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. Amone. liii' ino'-l no'ed writers of Urdu 
there are Ivotli Hindus and Mu-salnums. Nor is 
Urdu a dislinel lan;;uai’e. Il is the same as Hindi; 
only il is wiilien in the I’l-isian eharaeler, and 
has a lai'fier ailmixlun; of Persian and Aralne 
words than Hindi. If. howevi'r. one asks what is 
the vernaeular .-,poken most widelv in the I’nnjub 
and the U.i’., the answer musl be il is Punjabi 
in die Piinjub and ffindi in ibe I'.P. In llie 
Punjiib we liaie persoiiallx bnind even in l.aboie 
illiterate persons wbo can iindersland neilber 
Urdu nor Hindi, and bn\e found well dievsed ami 
educated iVlussalmans wbo talked with om 
annlber in I'mijabi. Similaily in llu^ I'.P wi' 
hnxe lieaial nislie Miissalmans speakin<; Hindi. 

When we leave lliesi' Iwo proiime'- .iiid llie 
coritiL'uoiis di'ti'iel«, of o'bei pioxinees, that in 
Ben;;.il Renaalee Is spokt'n b\ both eommu- 
nities; Tamil. Teleeu and the (riber vernaculars 
of the Soulberii Pre'idenev are s|>oken bv both 
ui Madras. ;ii,d \^i!dlv ineoiree' slalemeiiU 

like the folloxxiny in ibe pebiiiirv laimber of the 
A/uv/mi A’e'le/r aie worsi' llinii iisi le.ss : 

“We s.iv emplialiealb dial und itililedlv 
not onb in llie I'lmjub bu‘ lliroii’'boul India 
Urdu is tile common diali'i I and i- eijiiailv 
spoken b\ llinii and low peopli' . . . we don't 
see a simile llimln lioiischnid jn the whole of 
Indi.i I'wbal to speak of the Punjiili) in wMi b 
Urdu is not spoken.’’ 

the, above nn'im- slalemeiil i" eoniradieled by 
the followina in llie first ailiile. urilfen bv a 
proiniiienl Mu<saloi.m. in ibe 'iame miniber of 

the same Rrririr • 

( 

“The ven fact dint the Renyalee-spcak- 
inj"! MaboiTiiuedaiis do not speak eltber Vnlu 
or Hindi ele.’ 


Nor should the advocates of Hindi allow their 
zeal to affect the strict accuracy of their state¬ 
ments. F or iusyinee, in course of a speech deli¬ 
vered by the Gackwad of Baroda at Allahabad 
in January, he is rcjiorted in the Leader to have 
said ; “My personal ex])erience is that people 
all over India understand easy Hindi.” His High¬ 
ness has jirohably met seleel people who do 
understand Hindi, but Ibal is I'lol the experience 
of others, inelmling our hmnhle selves. 'I'he real 
fad is that the group variously called Hindi, 
I’ldu or Hindusthani, is more widely understood 
and spoken than any other Indian vernacular, 
hut il is Hot true to say that it is understood all 
over India. 

The language question should not be mad? 
a religious or serlarian one though every one is 
ami ought to be at liberty to improve his verna¬ 
cular ami its lileralure. Whelber Hindi, Hindus- 
thani or Urdu will ev'er liecouie llii' ronmioii 
language of India or not, we, do nol know. But 
as the (/aekwad says .... Hindu.s and Mussal- 
mans should all he aelualed by the .spirit which 
pervades the following pas.sage from a speech 
delivered in his pre-sejiaratisf days by the late 
Sir Syed Alinied Khan. K.C S.I., LL.J). ; 

“Flindoos and Muhanmunlans should try 
to heeome one lieail and soul, and act in 
unison, for. jf united, they can support each 
oilier. If nol. the effect of one against the 
other would tend to the deslnielioii and down¬ 
fall of botli .... ’Hindo(< and Musalman’ 
are only meant for religious distinction, 
otherwise all jiersons who reside in India 
belong to one and the same nation .... With 
me it is nol worth oonsidering what is our 
leligions faith, hut ibal we inhabit the same 
land, that we are siibjeel to llie same frovern- 
meiit. ibat ibe fountains of benefit for all are 
llie same and that thi- pangs of famine also 
we. all suffer equally. Il is. therefore, that 
('aril and all rif us musl unite for tlie good 
of till' eounlry. wliieli i.s common to all. 
These are ibe different grounds upon which 
I call all tlie eomimmities whmh inhabit 
India by one word—‘'Hindoo’—meaning to 
say ibal we an' all iialives of Hindnsthan.” 

{The Modem Re.ideir, March, P)lll 

Sectarian Educational Institutions 
.... It is not ueci'ssary to determine who, 
whether Hindus or Mu.s.salmans, started the idea 



of sectarian educational institutions. What is clear force ? Cooped bp Within thdr nsiV^ 

is. that the best equipped sectarian college is a spheres, our boys will grow up more bigoted (fm 


Mussalman college and the first sectarian Univer¬ 
sity stafled in India, is also going^to be a Mnssal- 
man University. Mr.s. lic‘sanl‘s university scheme 
has been long before the public. Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya's i)rospcctus of a Hindu Univer¬ 
sity saw llie light of day several years ago. rhe 
Bengal Mational College and the Bengal Technical 
Institute have also been working for soii\e time. 
The success of the Agha Khan’s scheme may have 
given a fillip to all these schemes, though it is 
doubtful whclhcr tiie'proruolcrs of any of them 
can secure promises of dmialioiis ainoiinling to 
twenty lakhs in the course of less than three 
jiionths. Yet the Hindus are far more numerous 
and wealthy than Mussulmans. One reason for 
the Agha Khan's success no doubt is that the 
Mussalman scheme lias powerful olifial sup()ort 
liehind it, whereas any puiidliiidu tclienir Avill 
not only not receive official supjioil. but on the 
contrary Avill be secretly discounicnanced by 
many officials. But to think that this would he 
the main cause of the want of success of the 
Hindu schemes, would be for Hindus to deceive 
themselves. The main cause lies elsewhere and 
mav be discovincd liy any Ivody wbo w'ants to 
do so, unlilinded either by self-love or by pre¬ 
judice against the foreign bureauemey. The 
forces of disintegration and division are more 
poAverfui among llindns than among Mii-salmans. 
The religious and social polity of the Hindus is 
responsibe lor tliis state of tilings. Rut llinduistn 
can still remain Hindu minus these disintegrating 
forces. There is, however, little hope of Hindus 
becoming as organised and as compact a body as 
the Mussalmans so long as their leaders mistake 
mere externals for the very es-sence of Hindu 
civilization. 

.... We must recognize the drawbacks and 
evils of sectarian institutions. In India, caste 
and creed stand in the way of full and free social 
intercourse .... Hitherto our schools and colleges 
have furnished the nurseries of lifelong friend¬ 
ships between persons of different castes, creeds 
and sects. The Hindu boy has found much to love, 
admire and respect in the Mussalman boy and 
the Mussalman ,boy has reciprocated. Mutual 
intercourse has rubbed off their angularities and 
made them more catholic, liberal and Indian. 

If sectraian universities be the order of the day, 
where shall we find a substitute for this nationa- 


narrow than ever. 

.... We should not be inattentive to 
lessons of bi.story. History shows that 
civilization including Hindu religious and soottl 
ideals have not been adequate for India. Had 3^. 
been sufficient for India’s needs, the Mussaln;an$. 
would not have succeeded in obtaining a foothold' 
in India. Mus-salmaii civilization had somethiflig 
to "ive to India. Again, the revival of the Hindd. 
power and the birth of the Sikh power showed' 
that somewlu'rc there lurked a fatal weakness in, 
Mussalman civilization and polity too. The advent 
of the British power showed conclusively that,- 
neither Hindu nor Mussalman civilization, npi;- 
even the two combined, could make India whfl|' 
it is deslineil lo lie. Whether the West is contti-:' 
biiting its bcs< lo India’s making, w'lielber WC are 
developing the best in iis that the West can- 
provoke or slimulaie us lo develop, whether, 

again.ibis is the linal contribution needed 

to build up llif ideal India of the future, time 
alone can .«how .... 

Whalever the lesson the future may have in¬ 
store lor our posleritv. to us it is eleai lliat mutual 
exclusiveness and narrowness .spells dcalli not, 
only to the idea of nalionali'y but that of culture ’ 
as well. 

Jf it be .said llial llie-e seetaiian universities 
will nol exclude any biamli of knowlenge that is. 
icquisile for cul ure. then why give them a sec¬ 
tarian eliaraclcr at all/ It it be said that a parti- ', 
cular religions faith is lo be Iciiigbl in a particular' 
university, and that is the justification for the 
svelarian name and eharaeti'r, them the ({uestion 
atise.s as to the spiiil in which that faith is to b^ 
taught. Is it In b(* taught in a dogmatic spirit ? - 
If so. there will he no culture, no education worth 
the name. One chief end of erluealion is lo frefc 
the human spirit by the single-minded devotion 
lo truth alone. Where there is no free inquiry, 
there cannot be this devotion, and where authority ’ 
pure and simple is the basis of religious education, 
there canot he free inquiry .... It dogma clashea 
with reason and spiritual experience, will dogma 
be given the go-by. or reason and spiritual ex¬ 
perience ? .... If reason and spiritual ex¬ 
perience must be dismissed as unwelcome 
intruders then why .set up the pretence of creatiiSg 
a place of thorough-going culture at all ? 

We are afraid, with al their* defects antT 
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faults, w<- imisl [)r()j)ouiKr in favour of the official 
univei>.i;i<‘s until we can cieale al least one non- 
seclai'iaii national unive.isity leaeliinji, as efficiently 
and teaeliioi: upto as lii;rh a standard as the best 
colh't'.e aililialed to tin* former .... Sectarian 
universities must necessarily produce com]iatati\ely 
slunteil men; it is the free air of eompelilion ami 
free inqiiln alone that tan enable man to rise 
to bis full stature. 

[The Mndctn Rt'vit'w, April, Idll) 

Cost of Delhi Durbar 

d'be Delhi ('oioiialion Durbar has be'’n esti¬ 
mated to cost ib(' (io\eniment of India, tl.(Mtt).OO(t 
in round mmdier-,; or a eioie ami a ball in 
Indian cnrienc). d'bi' Piovincial («o\ermitents 
have se|)aiat<! estimati's. Of eonise. these aie onl\ 
estini.'ites; ibe a( tual expenditure, as usual. is 
likels to e\ice<l ibem. The total estiiniti'd ebai,-'' 
upon the I'Ai bequei of tlu' (’oion.itlon les’lviti. s 
in England will be son:(*lliin;; o\er 
that is about a ihiid of llu' ~tim wbii li the 
Goxernment of Imli.i, a))ar; fiom llie local ad- 
minislralioiis. is pteij.nio^ to spend, 'ibe total 
rewnues of the 1 nili'd kin'_<lo!ii are. speako,:-. 
roupbh, Ibn'e times as mmb as ’In- total re\<' 
Hues of the Oovenimenl of India I ondmi, bi 
sides, is the seat o! the Hriii.sb latipiie o' uliicl, 
India is onb a part, lleaiinp all tl'e-e far s in 
mind, the (Ilseiepam'V betusen llm Hliti-b and 
Indian sc.di's of eNpenditiire is not e;'s\ Ui a<- 
count for Of eoiiisc. du're aie people \\bo tlii'ik 
or piete/id to tlenk that it is di-l<oa! to iiitiei'C. 
the (iorona'.ion Diitbai e-timate-.. Tlial. ue tbiid-. 
is iinmitip.ated noi\seiise. 

It is soineliniei asset led lb.it these corpeou- 
papeaii's aie laleiil'ed to strike lhe"oiien!al im.i- 
fjinalion 'liicre is an apliorism that ‘a man ean- 
nol be a |o\>‘) ;i poet oi a saint, iinle.ss be ba- 
reeentlv. b.i l siiiiielbin;> to eat.’ As it is a fa'i, 
that a larpe propoition of the people of [i>di i 
.seldom ti.ive enoU”l' to e.il ;ind lli.r llii-re lew 
families wliidi lan 'Imw a dean bill of be.dtb 
for monllis lopcther. it would be diffieull to 
strike the ima,t;inaliot( of sm li people b'V a pa'c 
antrv in a far-off rd'A. For. it is aii infinilesitn.d 
projmriion of tin* ])opiil.i.ti ()0 wbidi v ill visit 
Di'lbi at the lime (»f the (auon.ilion and. eor'si- 
devin-j lliat *)” pei eenl of the people tire illifeiate. 
one eannol ertm eonteml 'bat a \ei\ larpe nimi- 
hcr VI ill read the brave doinps at Delhi Ender 
the eirnimst'mecs. the Indi.in huveanrraey would 


do well to devise some other means of “striking 
the imagination of the people of India. 

We do not certaiidy mean that the Corona¬ 
tion Durbar should he a shabby affair. What we 
assert is that if £.300,000 suffice for London, a 
smaller amount ought to suffice for India. In any 
ease there is no reason why poor India should be 
made to outshine rich England: let her spend as 
much as England. Or arc we tr. suppose that the 
poorer one is tlie greater the displav one should 
make to hide that poverty from the gaze of the 
eivilized world ? But, it is useless to ask rpies- 
tion.s. As the people of Ifidia cannot make the 
huii’aneraev res|)onsil)le for the wav in which 
llieir taxes are spent, they must he eontenl with 
admiiitig the nmnifieenee whi'h readies its cli¬ 
max when one’s own pocket is not loiiehi'd. 

{Motlorn Ri’i'ifiv, Mav, I'Hl) 


Taxation and Responsibility 

In a recent (lesji.iteh received Irom the See- 
icl.Mv of Slate foi India, it h.i- been decided that 
tlie Local (io\ernmenls uie .is now to remain 
witboii' powi'r to impose ad,lilion.d laxilion. In 
<1 siniimaiy ol the despateb piibli^-lied in the dail- 
i( s, wr read that the "h’ovd ('.ommis-ioii was 
.icaiii't the giant of 'axinc, powers to the Local 
(iov «'i iimeiits ,ind b'a-ed tl'cir finding- on ill'- 
'S'lif I i! gioiiiid that the, I.II Led -ibilit , |<i 

tax paveis and ie|)resentali','s. wlmb acted as a 
dick on increased taxation in o b“r eoiintrie- 

Sii ,'s. Edi’.erh and Mr. Hitches ili.iiliiig no the 

point ” 

We do not rcilainK vvani llia' oiii facal 
(ioveriiments -.hoiilrl have the ivo.ver to impo.e 
taxe-i so Ion;.': as there is not an effee i\e majoiity 
of meinliers elected on a non-elass basis in the 
IVovimial Lip'iislative CoiiiieiU. to curb the tcii- 
ilentv to lew fresh taxi’s, as well as |o ^■ollll■.>! 
ami g'lide the expeiidilnri' of the moiiev raised by 
I. IX. 'linn. But the general 'jrouiui on vvliidi the 
Koval (iommissimi luistd their tinding.s seen to 
Us rather curious. For. it is a fact that the Covern- 
meiil of India lacks responsihililv to iax-pa>crs 
and repreeenlalive.s to as great an extent as the 
Lo( al Goveinmen’s and yet it has the power of 
taxation ! 

{Modern Reriew, .June. 1911) 


HindU'Muslim Represenlation in the 
United Provinces 

Everv intelligent Indian uiidcrslandg why 
Mnssalinans have been given separate and exces- 
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sivc repBesntalion in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils. Nor is it difficult to under- 
sland why a proposal to give them similar pre- 
feienlial'treaiinenl in the Dislriel Ltoanl.-' and 
Municipalities should find support from Anglo- 
Indian officials and their non-official brethren. 
But, what we have not been able to underslanil 
is why*the Officiating Lieutenant (iova^riior of the 
I'nilcd Provinces diould have chosen ibis peeu- 
liar tiine for broaching a pjoposal for giving his 
Moslem wards separate and exces-sive leprescn- 
tation in the local bodies of his salra]n. Possil)lv 
whilst the permanent ffleu'enant Covernor i.-^ busy 
making the external j)reparations for the (ioro 
nation at Delhi, his locinn li.’ticns has choseii ibis 
particular p'-ycbological moment and method to 
stimulate Hindu loyalty ami emVentment as the 
corrojtonding inward ptc[)aration. But this is 
onlv a guess. I"or the ri;al truth is nihilum jiiihii- 
\um ; Dna na jdnunli. Monaiali. 

We ha\e a few ‘suggestions to make wliiili. if 
earned out. will benelil Imlian-Muslims inmu’M- 
sely : 

]. K\er\ Mussalmati ivi.iliiciil.ilc sliouid be 
declared c(|Ucd to a Hindu gradnato 

2. If in any ('ni\ci~iiy (".aminaiioii a 
A'bis-alman landida'c gains hy hi;- mciit 
dO marks he slniu|d bi' gixen (i(! bi'canse 
of In's political impm tafi< e-.- w hater ei 
that nioS mean. 

.'b Mussalmjii siholais should get li.ilf as 
imn h ng;iiti as -cliol.n slops ,ts llititlii 
scholar-: but Musselmaii sinddU'- should 
jray a rpiarlt r id die tuition fei paid liy 
Hindu students. 

4. If a Moslem student li.i- attended -iO lec¬ 
tures at tollege. he slu.uld |»' held to have 
attended 60 and so on. 

5. If a Mo.slem pays Bs, ! a- irx. In* should 
he held to have jiaid Bs. 10. 

6. ‘rhere should be sopuiaie schools, colleges, 
unix’ersilies, examinations. leaehets. pio- 
fessors. inspeetoi.s and examineis lor 
Alo.slems. fn tlu'se examinations whoexer. 
gets j'ero, should be called the senior 
wrangler. I'be Hindu system of deeim.il 
notation should be disi'aided. A separate 
language. *nol containing any word 
Sanskrit or other Hindu origin, should b** 
created for Mu.ssalmans. 


7. They should have’ separate law courts ai^.j 
government offices where the Magistrat^v, 
Judges, Clerks, Sweepeivs, Barristersi' 
Pleaders, etc., shouhi be Mussaltnans or-- 
Englishmen. 

8. They should be given separate Lieutenant,'. 
Goxernurs and Viceroys. 

9. Mussalman criminals should he tried and 
sentenced according to a separate Crimi* 
mil Procedure Code and Penal Code and 
kept in separate jails with separate Mus- 
salniun or Kiiiopean jailors or warders. 

10. Tliere '-hould he separate water pipes, 
drains, ha/ars. eonservaney ariangcmcnta 
foi them. 

11. Theie should he separate railway lines' 
and trams for them. 

12. riiex should li\e in sejiarale wards of 
their nwii in towns. In coiir.se of time 
they should be given separate towns and 
villages to liw' in. A braml new India 
should be eiealed foi ibem in the Indian. 
Ocean, wlieie tlie\ ougbl to li \0 altogether 
apart from the Hindus. Or. ;is ibis wmrld 
will still eon airi Hindus, the Mu'-salmaiis 
max be tiaiislerred wilb all llieiv juoperty 
to the planet Mars But as this may be 
iin|tleasrm‘ to tliem the Hitidiis ougbl to 
be so tianslafed. 

15. Different kinds of ait. water and food 
from those used by Hindus should be 
created for them. 

II. Bain clouds should be di'.ided info Hindu 
ami Miiss.iliiMii (iomis. to give lain sepa- 
lalelv lo lliem. 

Lp. .There siioiild be a different sun and moon 
and stars (or llicm. 

16. The law of giaxilation should bxi reversed 
h r lliem 'o ihiii they may never fall but 
alu.ixs rise, 

etc. etc etc. 

Vic onlv forgot to add lha' as Himlns walk 
on their legs. Mussaltnans slumld walk on their 
heads: or. if that may l>e Im onvenienl for them, 
till* Hindus max he a^ked lo adopt this pleasant, 
method of locomotion. Possessing great suhinis- 
siveness. patience ami wdaplahilitv- and being ' 
{ very obliging, they mav soon hernirte experts ip 
this now licadastriim art. • 

{Modern Reriew, July, 1911) 
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HISTORY OF ORIYA LU’ERATURE : By 
Mnyadhnr Munsiiilui. Sidiilya Akadcmi, i\cw 
, Delhi. l%2. Fp. 2<J2. Rs. IJ.IX) (rhilh-boiuidj. 
The present tnonograpli is the third work in a 
series of ‘Hislories of I.ilcialuro’ now being ma<le 
available to tho public at popular prices by the 
Government of India. This series is sponsored for 
publication by the Saliilya Akademi (‘National 
Academy of Letters’ in an English rendering) 
which is an .autonomous body set up by the Union 
Government in J95L The works in English like- 
the present monograph are avowedly intended to 
supply ‘basic information about Indian writers 
and their works’. 'I'he present monograph far 
exceeds the modest limits prescribed in the pro¬ 
gramme just mentioned. Dr. Mansinha seeks to 
give a criticid aceount of the whole history of 
Oriya literature from its dim beginnings in the 
soiigs of early Buddhist mystics (7th-9th century 
A.D.) in the work Baudliha Gan o Doha down to 
very reecnt limes. It is evidently the, work of one 
who is deejdy read in his subject and is filled with 
pride in the .State’s past and confidence in its 
future. Ho analyses often at tedious length the 
merits and defeets of individual writers and 
Echouis. His erilicisms of less successful authors 
are often expressed with biting sareasin. From 
some references in the middle of his work (pp. 
163 and 169). it appears that he broadly divides 
his subject into two periods, viz., ‘the period of 
the old Oriya literature’ (9tl)-19th century) and 
‘the modem period’ ‘from 1866 to recent times.’ 

Without minimising the dee]> scholarship and 
the intensive analysis of Dr. Mansinha, we pre- 
pose to make a few remarks. The author has 
committed a few historical errors as (a) in his 
identification of the modern Orissan Stale as a 
representative of the powerful kingdom of Kalinga 
under Kharavela in the second century after 
,|fhrist (p-18) in disregard of the fact that Orissa 
was till lately a congeries of small states of no 


p.itticular j)olitical importance ; tb) in the alleg¬ 
ed compiesl of Magadha by king Kharavela (p. 
l!’>) ; (e) his identification of Udiliyana with 
Orissa in deliberate rejection of the view of Pro¬ 
fessor Sylvain Levi (p. 25) ; (d) his reference to 
Midnapur and Hooghly districts as 'an integral 
part of Orissa from time iramernoriar (p. 165); 
(e) Ills eharaclerisatiun of Bengali culture as 
‘largely imbued with the Bhakli and Tanlric cults’ 
(p. 212). Instances of Dr. Mansinha’s philolo¬ 
gical errors are his partial support of the explod¬ 
ed theory of origin of Pali in Orissa on the sup¬ 
posed aulliorily of the well-known German scholar 
Oldenherg (mis.sjtell Oldenburg) (p. 19) and so 
forth. Dr. Mansinha frequently misuses the word 
‘’National” to indicate the activities of tlie people 
inliahiling the territory of the modern Orissan 
State in past and present limes, and he exaggerates 
minor incidents in the history of that people 
out of all proportion to their actual importance. 
This is illuslraled by his charaterisation of the 
Oriya revolts of 1806 and 1818 against British 
rule as ‘national revolts’ and his frequent glorifi¬ 
cation of rulers and authors of relatively small 
stature with the epithet of ‘the Great*. Of the 
Puraiia epic of the poet Pitarnbara Dasa he obser¬ 
ves that ‘there is nothing like it’ in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Dr. Mansinha frequently compares little- 
known authors with the great figures of English 
literature. Thus in one place (p. 242) he, refers 
to the poet Nilakantha Dasa’s ‘matchless ballads 
and songs in the style of Tennyson’s Princess” 
and the flow of his lines ‘with Browningesque 
vigour and Miltonic grandeur.’ That some of his 
epithets have no meaning within the narrow limits 
of Orissa appears from his own lament of the 
national existenqe of the Oriyas even 70 years ago 
(p. 173). The author’s glorification of the Slate’s 
past sometimes tends to create the dangerous situa¬ 
tion of inter-State jealousy. Thus he laments the 
unhappy but inevitable domination of the lower 




grades of. the administrative smice (not ‘the ^tire 
admmistralion’) in his State by Bengalis from 
'1^3 to 1912 (p. 167), and he conlrasls Bengal’s 
good fortune thereafter with Oriss.|i’s misfortune. 
We closg this brief review of Dr. Mansinha’s work 
with the observation that it would have been better 
appreciated by his readers with the addition of a 
chronological table of the authors and their works 
and a map of the Orissan State. 

U. N.GIIPSHAL 

RAMAKRISHNA LIVES VEDANl'A : By 
Swatni Chidbhavananda. Tapovanam Puldishinp, 
House, Tituppamilhurai, l\0. Elamanur Slatiun, 
Tiruchirapalli, Dt. 1902. Crown Octavo, MM 
pages. Price Rs. 7.00. 

The centenary year of Swaini Vivekananda 
lias seen the light of publication of a valu¬ 
able book on Sri Raniakrishna ; this book 
bears testimony to the belief rh<‘risbe<l by 
Swanii Vivekananda that a basketful of books can 
be written on a single saying of Sri Ramakrisluia. 
• The book is split up.into eighteen chapters. Each 
chapter is complete, in itself. There is no 
sequence of thought between the chapters. Brief 
content.s of each chapter are provided with in the 
ojrening pages of the book. Each chapter ends 
with a quotation from the text of the Scriptures 
as a .summum boniim of what has been explain¬ 
ed therein. The exhaustive index to the book is 
a useful addition. The glo.ssary of scriptural 
terms with esoteric meaning has furnished ample 
opportunily specially to the foreigners to have 
clear conception of tiiany a theme of the book. 
This is worthy to have a space, in the library of 
the Engli.sh-knowing people. Discovery of the line 
soul of India is not inipossil)l(; ihiough a jrerusal 
of the book. The style ihroughout is crisp and 
delightful. 

Swami (ihidbhavananda did not try to fit 
the hook in the framework of biography modelled 
by eininenl biographers from Plutarch to 
Slrachey, INor is it an attempt to record the eveiys 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. It is a com¬ 
prehensive treatise of car«linal prinoiples (y.f 
Vedanta translated into action in the life f)f Sri 
Ramakrishna. TTie author avoids the canons of 
logic and technical terms of the Vedanta. Still the 
facile pen of the author ha.s clarified what i.s 
intended to he interpreted No dor.l)t. in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna, right from his ho>hr)od 
nplo the last day of release from his mortal coil, 
the spiritual mopif dominates the whole sym¬ 
phony. A.S such divine spark radiates in his every 
action, however insignificant it might be from 
I he standpoint of the mundane world. TT>at Sri 
Ramakrishna is a playground of the Infinite runs 


as a main ^eme throughoht the book, although 
chapters are not inter-related in thought. 
word ‘Infinite’ sounds vague unless the IranjKjftS^ 
dent character of Bralima is truly interpreU>i(i|^ 
The exposition made by Samkara with the 
of a wonderful analogy of rope and snakft- ^i 
unique. TTie multiplicity and variety of th^| 
universe are unreal— nchn nanasfi kinchan — 
been critically analysed and resolved by Samkatai^ 
with highfir logic. The difference between 
Radha Samadhi of Vedanta and Laya Saraadhi 
of Patanjali and iho consistent relation between, 
the Real and the Apparent are e^ounded clearly 
by Samkara. Vedanta is both religion and philO" 
Sophy. Journey to and journey from Cod are not;, 
irreconciliahle in the light of Vedanta. It is like-', 
an escalator. Indian philosophy unlike Western 
one shows that ('xperieme j)rece(les ralionalisatioh.,.^ 
The highest tru'.h realised is subsequent^^^. 
ralionali.scd in intellectual level. TTujs the 
work of Vedanta provides a ladder before thjsi,-- 
seeker for spiritual imfoldmcnt. Such fearlcs^l 
approach of 'Vedanta allows no mystifying 
truth. Rather it unveils the true nature of the|;t 
Absolute and eleais the maze of life. Its 
fnneiion js to incorporate and include 

faith of any denomination. It does not eontradicl^;^, 
anvthing of the universe. Even Buddhism 
Vedanta whi<Ti seem to be antithetic to each:, 
other are no more a historical problem. Thp^^jj 
pre.sent autlior’s atlem|)l to solve this knotty pro-i: 
hlem is a heanliful one. Areording to Vedanta,. 
Bmhma is Immanent. TT.inseenden' and Ahso'- ’ 
lute. These facts get best demonstrated in the. 
life of Sri Ramakrisluia. The alien religions like 
[slam and Christianilv which wore hevond the 
arena of Vedanta due to historical reasons, were < 
practised l.'V Sri Kamakrishiia in his owft' 
charae'cri.-llr; way .'uid thus have their proper;, 
plaee in the universal woinh of Vedanta. InnO- • 
merahle instances can he eili'd fnaii his life tof' 
show how diseordanl notes of different re.ligiona/.j 
are liarnmniseil In lii.s life. That is why tb» 
supreme need of 'he lioiir is to propagate true,,-: 
inlerpretalion of the lenels of Vedanta in a forni^ 
aeec-ptahle 'o the modern mind. Misinterpretation 
and {.gnorain-e of its chief function beget reverse ' 
effeot. Rminimt philosophers like Bergson noticed ' 
in Swami Vivekananda the plav of active mysti- 
eism as liaving been oh’ained from the West. ITe', 
failed to understand that active mysticism is an 
indispensable part of v«<lanta and as old as 
Vedanta. Then it is no wonder that scholars of ' 
less intelligence may confuse many lhing.s. In thig 
respect Swami Chidhhavananda has completed a. I 
laudable wmrk. To become a champion of Indian^ 
culture is the order of the day. But* superficial. ■ 
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trealment of Vedanta 'misses the salient points. 
This Itook under leview has niainlaineil equili¬ 
brium (if reason and emotion. The paj^es devoted 
to show the lUNStie relationship biilween Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Uevi 
seem to be wriilen by the author in moments of 
illumination. I'he reader thrills as he jioes through 
the Piiges which depict the intimalt! conlaels of 
Sri Raniakrishiia's affect ion for .Swami Vivcka- 
nanda. ft so ha])])ens that the horder-line hetwtien 
the teacher and the taught is lost. We sincerely 
desire the author to give us more of ,«ri Kama- 
krishna so that to us will be vouchafed a glimpse 
of the highe.st truth. 

Narayan Kundu 

POLI'I’ICS AND SOCIETY IN INDIA TO¬ 
DAY ; Edited hy //. Phillips, Profesor of\ 
OrierUal History and Director, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, 
George Allen A Univiti Ltd., Musemn Street, 
London, U, Demy H vo. Pp. ISO and Index': 
Price 25s, 

This is lh(! fiist of a series of ‘’Studies on 
Modern Asia & Africa’’ and is a collection by 
the editor of a series of papers on India j>re- 
sented before a Seminar organizi'd by the School 
of Oriental & African Sludie-s, and was an attempt 
to explore the emerging relationships between the 
indigenous traditional systems of society in India 
and the democratic concepts and parlianienlar\ 
8y.stem of government which India ha.s derived 
and adojtted from the West, ('specially through 
her long and hostorical association with the 
British political system. As the Editor frankly 
admits, this is certainly not a comprehensive study 
of the entire range of i>rol.'lems indicated on the 
subject. It is confined to the limited scope that 
the ttew relationship l.>(‘tween the Indiatv middle 
classes and the masses, between the cenl/al 
government and the local agcncie^i, be’.ween the 
newly evolved parliarnerttary system and the 
traditional social systems have been increasingly 
disclosing. In fact, political forces which had 
previously been obscured by India's s'.ruggle for 
Independence have, uninistakablv. Ireen eotrring 
up on the surface in the context (d the indigenous 
iKToial order in the context of the implica'ions of 
a suddenly evolved and applir'd trniversal franchise. 

In the firs! three papers included in the Rook 
under review, “Some Fundamental Political 
Ideas of Ancient India”, by Prof. A. L. Basham, 
on the “Traditional Mitslim Views of the Nature 
of Polities” by the able Prof. P. Hardy and the 
in Indian Politics” hy Prof. W. Cantwell 
Smith, an attempt has been made to arrive at an 
Ssetiniate of ‘the Indian political heritage from the 


remote past, emphasizing the gulf that wjould seem 
to exist betwen traditional Indian, both Hjnda 
and Muslim, theories of government and politics' 
and^ those off the modern world. What ancient 
India would seem to lack was the formulation of a 
single (;onrti.s!enl body of political doctrine. During 
the Muslim rule, the basis of Islamic theology 
visualized an ideal community which pgid obe¬ 
dience to God in the ways indicated by the 
Muslim luler in terms of iht. Holy Law in the 
inlet premtion of which Muslim jurists played an 
important part and which led lo their emergence 
as a clear-cut class in the nineteenth century. The 
rest of the papers, beginning with Dr. Mehrotra’s 
analysis of the political background of the British 
declaration of policy towards Indian self-govern¬ 
ment in 1917, emphasis is sought to be laid upon 
Indian jiolitical jiractices and the emergent forms 
of government since the enactment of the Indian 
ludejiendencc Act by the British Parliament in 
1917. Various facets of these emergent forces 
have been studied and analysed, including the 
extent to which the iudigtmpus social order has , 
influenced and been influenced by the working 
of a reprcsenlali\e system: caste has been studied 
in the context of its varying degrees of importance 
and political influence from place to place and 
from time to lime, demonstrating that the explan¬ 
ations of the jiolitieal process cannot rest satis¬ 
factorily on a simple juxtaposition of the indigen¬ 
ous social order with a western repre.serilalive 
system; the complexities under the facade of 
normal parliamentary practices in the principal 
(entres of government and the idiom of parlia¬ 
mentary practice under the influence of the indi¬ 
genous social system have been studied leading 
to an analysis of the prospects of survival of 
western-type local government, their unmistakable 
signs of decay and the recent attempts at their 
replacement lyy a system of panchayei raj with 
the avowed objective of using the social group, 
not the individual as the basis of a newly 
emerging democratic system. 

There are. obviously, many gaps in these 
studies which, as the Editor himself so readily 
admits could not be regardfxl as comprehensive. 
But what is posed is a fascinating view of the 
many conflicting and contradictory forces which 
have been overlaying at present the working 
of the systm of parliamentary Government 
that India, mainly through the predilection of 
her middle class leaders, has chosen to adopt. 
These forces, grounded in the • traditional Indian 
social order as most of them are, are not an in¬ 
considerable factor in independent India’s 
politics and have been obviously tending lo colour, 
if not quite deflect the basic processes of the 



growdi of a haalthy parliamentary democracy of 
the Western type in the country despite tinker- 
,*ing with it for over the last 15 years. The 
question which would seem to^be of paramount 
im portance is, to what ex:cnt, tlie present and 
modern parliamentary democratic system based 
on universal adult franchise can adjust to the 
demands and influences of the traditional order 
of the Indian society. A fact which would seem 
to be laying additional emphasis on the question 
is also the ancillory query as to what ex.ent the 
machinery of adult fanchise may work rationally 
in the context of the existing colossal magnitude 
of mass illiteracy aqd lack of education without 
fostering the growth of perennial power groups 
or dynastic power-apexes which would spell the 
complete repudiation of the spirit of democracy. 
These are ques.ions which the middle class 
Indian iiitellegentsia has already been search- 
ingly asking itself for quite some lime and the 
studies included in the book under review may 
provide some indication as lo the nature of the 
possible answers to the keenly analytical reader 


nomists ahd: can be skid to have been the ?i||H 
comprehensive wo^k, so far undertaken .';lm 
which, in its initial Polish edition was first- 
lished in 1958. A considerably revised 
edition appeared in the following year nn^.'jlw 
book at present under review is the English 
lation of that work. 

The principal motivation guiding the Wct 
under review is the assumption that there- 
certain objective economic laws which conditi^ 
both the raison de’ etre and the process of 4*^ 
lopmenl of a socialist society. The subjects 
with in this book range from the ‘role of pWi|M 
ing in a socialist economy’ to the ‘problems 
economic development planning’ which compi^ 
the first and the concluding contribu'.ion in 
series of fourteen essays wliich include such 
porlant subjects as the ‘basic problems of 
list construction’, ‘effect of the development ip 
agriculture on national income growth’, ‘cOBiTOf 
lions for general equilibrium between productu^ 
and consumption’, ‘planning and the price 
lem’ and other essays. ' 


which may be of ‘considerable practical interest 
and value. 

PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF SOCIALISM : Edited by Oscar Lange. 
People’s Publishing House, Rani Jhansi Road, 
New Delhi D/Uemy 8vo. Pp. S82. Price 
Rs. 17,50. 

The volume is a compendium of 14 essays 
contributed by a group of noted Polish Econo- 
mis:s led by Oscar Lange who has acquired 
some reputation as one of those who has done 
most to develop u consistent and scientifically 
oriented litera.ure on the political economy of 
socialism. Indeed, although literature of a 
general nature on the subject and the problems 
of the poli.ical economy of socialism has, from 
time to time appeared in the modern socialist 
countries and, to a certain extent, even in 
England, not enough material based on a scienti¬ 
fic treatment of the subject can be said to exist 
even to-day, although more than four decades 
have, so far elapsed, since the establishment of 
the first modern socialist State. The only known 
attempt at' a theore.ical generalisation of 
the experiences of building a socialist society 
came from Stalin in the form of a text-book on 
political economy published by the Soviet Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. But, on the whole, the volume 
of scientific material to lend a theoretical ground¬ 
ing^ to the objectives and processes of b'uilding a 
socialist economy must be admitted to be very 
meagre indeed. 

first known and concerted attempt in 
diis direction was made by a group of Polish eco¬ 


Of all the fourteen essays included in ^ 
book under review the most fundamental, 
ever, would be regarded to be the first thn^ 
respectively on “Political Economy of SocU^ 
ism”, “Role of Planning in Socialist Economy^ 
and “Basic Problems of Socialist Construction*? 
contributed by the noted economist and the edi^ 
tor of this volume, Oscar Lange. These thr^ 
essays evolve a theory of socialist economy posw 
on the assumption that the political economy 
socialism is fundamentally conditioned by 
Marxian theory of historical materialism wKiol^ 
marks the process of revolutionary transition' 
from capitalist to socialist society and are 
basically motivated by certain immutable ond 
objective economic laws. The author, howeveKi, 
fitinkly admits that the enunciation of these ia\y» 
on which his present thesis has been built aw. 
empirical and may be subject to considerable 
later modification and adjustments in the lights 
of the developing experiences of a grrlw ing / 
socialist economy. Tliis, clearly, is a post-Marx-. 
ian development of the view of socialism as a*, 
process in the application of historical material- 
ism and which held that no economic laws operat*,. 
ed in a fully integrated socialist society wHlcI^ .' 
naturally wither away with the end of capitalism. ’ 
But whereas the application of economic laws in 
a capitalistic society are 'basically elemental in 
character, those in a socialist society are purpo¬ 
sive and consciously directed, setting in motion 
new forces of production and its methodology. 
Nevertheless the laws of value or, for the matter 
of that, of monetary circulation would seem to 
continue to operate in a socialist ecqnomy 



although their application as puipAslvoiy diret^ 
factors in economic activity have different rMuita 
from iheir elemental applicst^n in a capitalist 
society, and would seem to detennine, in very 
large measure the wages and price structure in a 
socialist economy as well. 

Two of the most interesting contributions in 
this series of fourteen essays are, however, those 
on tlie “Hole of Planning in a Socialist Eco¬ 
nomy” and the ‘‘Basic Problems of Socialist 
Construction”, both by Oscar Lange himself. His 
dissertations on the role of planning would 
appear to have especial significance in India to- 
day under her regime of planned development eco¬ 
nomics conditioned by the avowed objective of 
establishing a ‘socialist society.” Oscar Lange 
admits the significant role of what may be des¬ 
cribed as “non-socialized” enterprises in deve¬ 
lopment planning during a transitional period 
from full capitalistic to a developing socialist 
society, especially in an underdeveloped economy 
but underlines the temporary character of their 
role during the period of transition until the 
forces of socialist economy have had opportuni¬ 
ties of fully asserting themselves. This would 
seem, on the face it, to coincide somewhat with 
the role of the private sector in India’s present 
mixed economy. 


f i^dpr io ^ 

laws, btit equally suBfeot to them as 
kind of 8ocial«economic organisation. It L 
provocative work and whether one' agrees or i 
with all or even most of the theories eirundat 
and postulates advanced, it is a bpok a care: 
study of* which would be bound to be reWardi 
in that it would yield an understanding of t 
directions of post-Marxian thinking on sociali; 
that appear to have been currently active. 

Kahuna K. Nandi 

FAITH & FRIVOLI'TY : By Krishna Krii 
lani. Published by Malancha, 7, Allenby Roi 
New Delhi. Price Rs. 6. 

The book is a«selection of the autho; 
writings from 1934 to 1%2. They are group 
under 3 heads, Personalities, Trivialities a 
Frivolities. 

Wc have it from the author that Tagore to 
J. C. Kumarappa (sent over to him by Gandh 
for consuLation with a view to found an All-Ind 
Village Industries Museum) tliat Art is no luxu 
of the well-to-do, and the master key to the thet 
is in making out of humble materials things 
heauly—in ‘Tagore and Gandhi,’ In ‘Nehru*ai 
Gandhi’, we ga.lier, amongst other things, th 
‘fashionable society ladies adore his (Nehru' 
handsome appearance.’ 'I'he author quotes Neh 


Another very important view, in the role of 
planning, put forward Ly Lange is the extent of 
the usefulness of what he described as centralized 
political plarminir as distinguished from d«jcen- 
(ralized and autonomous planning. At the initial 
stages of planning, he admits, a large measure 
of centralizathm of the process of formulation and 
direction of economic planning would be ines¬ 
capable. But considerations of the maximum 
and the most economical use of all re¬ 
sources and means of production and reproduc¬ 
tion postulate that there should be a gradual pro¬ 
cess of decentralization and the creation ftf auto¬ 
nomous and decentralized loc'al governments in 
the process should he evolved to take away a 
majority of the responsibilities of development 
and production from the bureaucracy that would 
inevitably play the most important part in a 
highly concentrated and centralized planning 
machinery. But the need for a certain residual 
measure of centralized control and direction of 
over-ell planning is also admitted at the same 
time. 

It is not possible to go into details of all the 
contributions included in the volume in course 
of a short review. But, what would seem to be the 
over-all purpose and effect of the publication is 
that, considered from a purely scientific point of 
view, a socialist economy would not seem to be 


saying that he has not consciously renounci 
anything he really values. Why then should tl 
author he anxious to attribute to him ‘sacrific 
as one of his title deeds to greatness ? Her 
worship has really a salutary aspect, but car’^'i 
to excess it palls and miscarries. I fail, as we j j 
line up with the author assessing in ‘Sarva'.al 
Radhakrishnan’ ‘that Nehru and Radhakrishm 
standing at tlie helm of the ship of India’s de 
tiny symbolise the marriage of political greatne 
and wisdom.’ There is as yet, obviously, nothii 
in the concrete to justify any cheerful prospec 
Mr. K. Kripalani, as he tells us, was the Priva 
Secretary to the Education Minister, Abul Kala 
Azad, and he was also attached to the Indif 
Embassy in Brazil ; possibly, he still now hove 
round the Olympic deities of New Delhi in oi 
capacity or othm- and is in the category of the 
kith and kin. Is he constitutionally fit to mal 
nn appraisal of Nehra’s ‘political greatness 
Pray, in what sphere has it vindicated itself 
Where, however, he is free from inhibitions, i 
in ‘The Acharya’, he is at his best. But here, « 
well, I am afraid discretion as the better 
of valour haunts him ; and he has blacked oi 
why Acharya Kripalani is Nehru’s bete noire. 

“Circumstances,” he says in ‘Democrat 
and Non-violence,’ “were propitious. The 
had totally upset the old balance of power aw 
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intelligent enough to realise 
al'it't^oBd no longer pay to hold the Empire 
ith the mox^. The game was not wqrth the 
ndle. They gracefully retired and India became 
free nation.” It is painful that on Indian 
ould describe the last phase of British abdica- 
m in this ^cavalier fashion, such as to omit to 
fer to the sinews and inspiration of Netajee 
ibhas Bose, who imbued the Indian militia 
ith the spirit of about face to British command 
the test of their patriotism. Such omission is 
blot in an otherwise very excellent article. Most 
the tit bits under chapter Frivolities bear on 
f;iti the hall-mark of an artist with inner com- 
llsion. 

The book is eminently readable for its 
laste humour and notably for the absence of 
journalese. 

RS. 25,000 A DAY : By Rammanohor Lohia : 
ibUshed by Navahind Prakashan, 831, Be$um 
jzar, Hyderabad. Price Rs. 5. 
distressing’ is the word, to the exclusion of 
other, which cropped up unbidden in my 
fiifi as I finished reading the book under review. 

author has reproduced, illustratively, state- 
hcs made by responsible ministers on the floor 
[state Assemblies, giving facts and figures which 
ln;wevcr ram home the criminal waste of pub- 
[loney involved in the tours of India’s Prime 
jjer, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. Madras, says her 
pe Minister, spent Rs. 43,542/- for the visit 
Prime Minister —The Hindu, dated 26lh 
19,58. The Chief Minister of Kerala stated 

t the Assembly on June 7, 1957, that the Govern- 
iit had spent Rs. 1,02,016/- in a day and half 
IVIr. Nehru’s tour— Mankind, 25th September, 
The Free Press Jourrud of March 2l8t, 
8, quotes Labour Minister saying in the Bom- 
Legislative Assembly, that Rs. 95,527 was 
bt for making Police arrangements in conncc- 
with Mr. Nehru’s visit, when he was there to 
eil the statue of Chatrapati Shivaji. The 
[if'rised proceedings of Rajasthan Legislative 
Tibly are being relied upon to say that 
i 1.92,500 were spent by the Government over 
Nehru’s inauguration of democratic decentra- 
^ion and the functions held at Nagpur on 2nd 
3rd October, 1959. Most of the aforesaid 


expense were incurred for security purpose. Oto 
the point the author says, ‘I would also recall the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi to the British Viceroys 
that they should prepare to die rather than spend 
enormously on security in a poor country like 
India’. Thank God, he is no more to see what 
enormities are being done ! 

Civic sense : The principle dies in the concrete 
with Mr. Nehru. The afesessment of the rent of 
Anand Bhavan, Nehru’s house, at Allabahad is 
Rs. 1800 a year. That it is unbelievably 
far loo low down the standard rate is proved by 
the author from the fact that Sapru’s house at 
19, Albert Road, far smaller than Anand Bhavan, 
is assessed at Rs. 15,000|- a year. 

The Sunday Telegraph, dated September 9, 
1962, reports as being told by their ‘own corres¬ 
pondent’, New Delhi, that Dr. Lohia estimated 
that Mr. Nehru was costing India £2000/- a day, 
while Mr. Macmillan’s expenses had actually been 
calculated at £iO but at the outside of 
£80, and President Kenne«ly’s at £400. This 
justifies him stigmatising Mr. Nehru as the ‘world’s 
most expen.sive Prime Minister’. 

Dr. Lohia made one attempt with a party 
member to rai.«c the matter in the Rajya Sabha in 
September, 1962. Tlie motion was disallowed. 

The facts stated in the book are staggering 
enough. What, however, its cumulative value is 
in relation to the perspective of each one of them 
does not adhict of an easy answer. It needs being 
taken up by University sinninavs and thrashetl to 
the drugs in language of balance and sober res¬ 
traint. It seems to b«; an insuperable error of 
his that he suffers the overtone to outplay the 
fundamei/tal. He has, however, in his pseudo¬ 
smart tantrums conveyid the impression that 
if a tithe of what he seeks to establish is true, it 
argues a measure of imbecility on the part any¬ 
body to condone the Government’s wanton ex¬ 
penditure in so poor country like India. It is, 
however, not in good taste for Dr. Lohia to air 
out (hat Mr. Nehru’s grandfather ‘joined the ser¬ 
vice of the British as an orderly;’ and it also 
offends the canons of decency in a book like this 
to spin out how a man flounders on ‘two poles 
of Puritanism and profligacy’, et cetera, et cetera. 

JofeEs C. Bose 
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COMPLACENCY WITH VENGEANCE In describing the present situation as 

“this basic struggle for life and freedoip,’* 
Writing under the above caption in the Mr. Nehru indirectly told us “who our real' 
“Indian Libertarian,” Mr, M. N. Tholal enemy is, who our great enemy is. Let us 
says : then make friends with the minor enemy, in 

Replying to the debate on the Pre.i interests of that very basic struggle,” 
dent’s Address, in the Raiva Sabha PHmP particularly as that minor enemy knows, m 
Minister Nehru admitted that it would ho hearts, that opr real enemy is 

absurd on India’s part not to ask for h^ln enemy. If the principles we 

to this “basic struggle for life and freedom ” 

It for various reasons, such as commitments that the minor enemy should be 

in other parts of the world adequate heln converted into a friend and ally by .simply 
Is not forthcoming he said, such a situation translating those principles into practice, 
“will be none of our creation” then the case for the conversion of the 

But if adequate help is not forthcom- "^^nor enemy into a friend becomes incon- 
Ing for reasons, for some of which the pre- ‘I'^vertible. 

sent Government may bo responsible, then ^^t us not try to be too clever in this 
the respon.sibiIity for the resulting d’eplor- of our national danger. Let us 

able situation will be ours, and the situa- ^ot foolishly talk as if those whose help we 
tion will be of our own creation. Some of —those who can help us out of our 
Ihe various reasons for which adequate prosent predicament—are and should be 
help may not be forthcoming are worth niore interested than ourselves in present- 
going into, having regard to the gravity our freedom and independence. Any 
of the situation resulting therefrom, one who has boon following our foreign 
If those who help us ex])oct us to concen- policy has good reason to suspect that even 
trate all our strength in meeting the those who have come to our help against 
Chinese menace, instead of dispersing it China have been saying to themselves re- 
along the Indo-Pak border, there would garding China and us : “Served them right.” 
appear to be nothing particularly wrong Let us not make them help us niggardlily 
with them, for they would then be only with clenched teeth, in a mood that might 
expecting us to realise the nature of the make them gloat over our reverses and our 
iirienace to which we have been giving losses, as much as the enemy and his 
adequate expression. friends. 

.* They would thus be only expecting us ■ In a speech, soon after the invasion the 
to help ourselves before we expect 'them to Prime Minister rightly enough said ’that 
help us. Mr. Nehru himself has been em- those who had offered to help us were 
phasizing the doctrine of self-help to the interested parties, meaning thereby that 
extent, indeed, of appearing ridiculous, hav- they were interested in combating Commu- 
Jng regard to the difference in the military nism. Was that a discreet utterance ? 
potential between India and China. If, fur- The Prime Minister’s daughter who report- 
ther, their expectation of self-help m this edly has more influence and power than 
regard is based on their expectation of our aH Cabinet Ministers put together, said 
Allowing the principles which our Prime recently that the help received from our 
Minister enunciates and adumbrates every helpers was small. Surely this is no time 
day, can it be said that they are t^mg o belittling utterances which can, even by 
attach strings to their offers of assistance . stretching the imagination, be construed 
In this hour of the nation’s crisis let us be biting the hand that feeds, particularly 
ftbsolvtely sure that no one is able to as the Prime Minister himself has been 

^ of jingoism and expansionism, of wmen deprecating the need of request for massive 
fm accuse China. aid. i i ! 
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Nphru said the Government had 
’ ^ years it could 

pMpBJ^he county economically and mili¬ 
tarily, bm%the Chinese attack came much 
earlier. (The Government hoped thus 
even after five years’ continuous aggression 
by Chin^. A few days earlier he had said, 
“Ao^^^Wfe can happen any moment.” Two 
“tliJiMC later, replying to the debate in the 
*Sabha on the President’s Address, 
Jne Prime Minister said the fact was that 
Ine danger from the Chinese was not past 
and he did not know what would happen 
in the aiext three or four weeks. (He added 
ihat Iiijiia had to strengthen itself. Does he 
iSlai^i^^dia can strengthen itself in a few 
|wceMW) Or, if another attack comes from 
[the ChineSt? side, will he repeat what he 
;aid in the Rajya Sabha ; “The Government 
lad hoped that in the next few years it 
:onld prepare the country economically and 
nilitarily, but the Chinese attack came 
nuok earlier” ? 

And does Mr. Nehru seriously believe 
hat the difference in military potential be- 
,ween India and China will disappear in the 
lext few years ? That belief can only be 
)ased on the optimistic assumption that, 
vhile we shall gp forward industrially and 
liilitarily, China will be going backward, 
that in the near future Russia will 
f its huge military aid to China. If these 
the assumptions, as they seem to be, 

It can be more compacent than the atti- 
^ of the Nehru Government? 

But it is no use thinking at present of 
e next few years. We have to think of 
morrow, of the next few y^eeks first, 
ice Mr. Nehru himself has told us of the 
ssibiliiy of anything happening any 
-•ment, that the danger from the Chinese 
is not past and that he did not know 
lat would happen in the next three or 
ur weeks. 

“No Sens© of Fear” 


cowardice. IndeedT'Siitcbrdlng to the Con* 
cise Oxford Dictionaw “fear” is ' a 
“painful emotion cau^d by impending 
danger or evil.” (According to Mr. 
Nehru himself the danger from the 
Chinese is not past, or, in other 
words, the danger is impending). Fear can 
and does make sensible men take precautions 
for safety. When Mr. Nehru says, anything 
can happen any time—and he has a right, 
indeed it is his duty to warn us of impend¬ 
ing danger—he creates fear in us. When 
he says he does not know what will happen 
in the next three or four weeks, he creates 
fear in us—legitimate fear. This is legiti¬ 
mate creation of legitimate fear. How then 
is he able to say that he has no sense of 
fear from China ? One can understand a 
Communist saying that. How can one 
understand the Prime Minister saying that, 
except in a spirit of bravado ? 

It is his duty to create legitimate fear. 
But it is also his duty, as our Prime Minister, 
to guard our country against treacherous 
attacks, to see to it that the enemy is un¬ 
able to penetrate deep into our territory. If 
he cannot see to it with the help of the 
national forces at his disposal, it is his plain 
duty at all costs to seek and obtain external 
aid sufficient to prevent successful inva¬ 
sion of the country—alignment or no align¬ 
ment. No patriot can dare differ with diis 
proposition without forfeiting his right to 
be a patriot. That is the plain truth of the 
matter. 

Defining the aims of the Government’s 
policies, Mr. Nehru said one of these was 
“to develop the people’s mind to resist to 
death and not to submit to aggression.” This 
is in the best Gandhian vein, but easier said 
than done. Everyone knows that Gandhiji 
used to say “Pakistan over my deadbody.” 
And everyone knows that at the A.I.C.C. 
meeting which finally considered partition, 
he stood up and spoke in support of parti¬ 
tion. He realised that this time a fast unto 


Said Mr. Nehru: “I have no sense of 
Jr from China or any other country.” 
rhaps, Mr. Nehru wanted to convey to 
“ House that he was no coward. If that 
(s all he wanted to say, we should have 
i quarrel with him. But what is this 
Rf” that Mr. Nehru deprecates indirectly? 
Pr is not necessarilv alwavs a sirni of 


death would indeed be a fast unto death and 
he did not even threaten it, wise man that 
he was. It is not so easy to embrace death, 
as Mr. Nehru seems to *imagine. (With 
reference to his threats of quitting, people 
have been saying, “It is not so easy to quit 
as he imagines”—and rightly because'quit¬ 
ting is like courting political death. JHow 
miir-Vi mnrft /liffiriilt must. r.niirtintT nhvsical 
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'^ath be ?) There has '^ 19 / '^l/ese many 
Cades of our struggle fot- freedom been 
jnly one instance of a man—hallowed be 
fldiy name, 0 Shraddhanand!—defying 
pidtish bayonets with his bared onward- 
inarching breast. Just one instance. One 
l^wallow does not make a summer. 

I. Surely Mr. Nehru knows all that. 
lAnd yet he prefers to talk, like that lover 
the absurd Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
^ developing the people’s mind to resist to 
^eath and not to submit to aggression. This 
ilesire radically to change human nature 
a few weeks or months or even years, 
pelongs legitimately to the reformer and 
Act to the politician. Judging from Mr. 
Nehru’s utterances, it would appear to be 
high time for him to transfer himself to 
inhere he rightly belongs, where he can live 
a world of his own creation without 
b^ing disturbed by reality. 

Pte Prime Minister said India was not weak 
|lid would never submit to force. What 
iiae has she been doing for the last 6 or 7 
^{iars? He also said countries with whom 
»m.e members wanted India to become 
l^gned did not want it, because they would 
^Ve to shoulder too heavy a burden—^for a 
government, he might have added, whose 
Prime Minister takes a peculiar delight in 
iSlculing their alliances. “What about 
^ATO ?“ asked Mr. Ruthnaswamy, as if to 
tOovoke the Prime Minister and the latter 
iiid, while NATO had not failed, SEATO and 
SENTO had failed completely and miser- 
These alliances been invaded by any 
Communist power ? Obviously not, and 
ihat. was what the alliance aimed at. Hov»^ 
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then have SEATO and CENTO failii.^ 
completely and miserably? If India had 
been a member of those organisations gh^ 
would not have been invaded by China 
and she would not today be in fear of 
another invasion by China. That seems to 
be immaterial in Mr. Nehru’s way ot 
thinking;. 

It would not be wise for India, says 
Mr. Nehru, to sell its right of defence. 
Who is asking India to sell its right of 
defence ? Has any member of NATO or 
SEATO or CENTQ done that ? ’The mo¬ 
ment you sell the right of self-defence, 
said the Prime Minister, you lose that 
sense of stoutness and standing on your 
feet, which is an essential thing. We must 
suppose that we had that sense of stout¬ 
ness and standing on our feet in October 
and November last, and we have it now 
in what Mr. Nehru imagines is “our mo¬ 
ment of success.” A man who can imagine 
that can imagine anything. But what is 
most distressing and annoying at the 
moment is that our Prime Minister, even 
at the time when he is seeking, massive aid 
from the Western powers, is unfairly ridi¬ 
culing their alliances and thus trying, as in 
the past, to undermine their influence. This 
cannot do India any good. Indeed, it may 
do our country a lot of harm. Is it any 
wonder that they do not want to shoulder 
too heavy a burden for our sake ? For 
decency’s sake, as well as for the good of 
the country, let us all remember the 
English saying, “biting the hand that 
feeds,” and do our utmost to avoid being 
accused of doing so. 
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Talking to the Russians: 

Writing Editorially under the above Caption, 
the Saturday Review says : 

Twice in this space recently, we have dis¬ 
cussed various aspects of the recent conference 
between prominent American and Soviet citizens 
at Andover, Massachusetts. We turn now to the 
tma'.ter of informal talks away from the regular 
sessions. 

The Soviet visitors, many of whom were see¬ 
ing the United States for the first time, were 
endlessly fascinated by life in America. That it 
was different from their preconceived notions was 
clear enough, 

“Yes, things in America are not as we ex¬ 
pected,” a member of the Russian delegation 
observed. “The people here are gentle, friendly, 
home-loving, and honest.” 

“What had you expected ?” we asked. 

“I’m not sure,” he replied. “I suppose I ex¬ 
pected people to be tense, short-tempered, and, 
to be candid, rather crude and belligerent. Do you 
know, I haven’t seen a single first fight in the 
streets or in the inn since we arrived. Nor have 
I seen a single drunk. And your young women 
are modest in manner and dress and not at 
all cheap.” 

“Where did you get such ideas ?” we 
inquired. 

“1 got them from your movies and magazines 
and books,” he said, “Why do your playwrights 
and authors insist on slandering your great coun¬ 
try? Almost every motion picture we see about 
the United States does serious discredit and harm 
to your people. You are made to seem very vulgar 
and materialistic, as Uiough you had no interest 
in the deeper things of life, which I now know 
is not true. Everyone in the movies seems to be 
stealing from the next fellow—either his money 
or his job or his wife. And everybody seems to 
be only a straw away from punching the next man 
in the face. A terrible business—and all so untrue. 
Why do they do it? 

“I read as many books about America as I 
can find,” he continued “they are far more res¬ 
ponsible, of course, than your movies, but I still 
hink the writers of these books do not do 
iustice to your country and its people. Your 


writers make it appear that the United Stai 
filled with people who are neurotic or oVer> 
or who suffer from infantile emotions. 

“It is not at all like that, and it shodid 
the decent people of your country very 
just can’t understand why you permit this spi^ 
thing to happen. One of die first things I did 
I arrived in New York and got cleaned up at^: 
hotel was to go for a walk. On the comer, I" 
an open-air store—I think you call if a neWs*i 
There seemed to be hundreds of maga 
display. Please do not think me cri.ical, but 
of those magazines were outrageously ind^"^"* 
It creates I he impression that the only thlh] 
American people are interested in are vio, 
drunkenness and cheap women. It didn’t 
long 1o find out that this is not the case,' 
still don’t understand why so much of your 
material, like your movies, should glcray !|p 
worst things ab-out America and not your hwftifj 

“As I say, these arc the things that bevD^u^ 
me about the United States. How do you 
them? Frankly, I would like to know.” ; Al 

I said, first of all, that I was glad be 
now having this opportunity to see the Ujn; 
States and its people at first hand, because not! 
was more difficult abroad than to convince pe^ 
—not just Russians but people everywhe^e"1lp 
had never been to America—^that life in ^ 
country was not at all what il was made to 
to he. The movies were clearly the worst 
in this respect—not as much of a problem perh^ 
as tliey wpre ten years ago, hut still the niu^l^ 
one source of misinformation, distortion, 
defamation. But it would be equally difficult’‘J|| 
say that many of our books and magazines 
a fair refleclion of life in the United States. Ai^ 
there were many Americans who were outraged||i 
the constant emphasis on casual viojenec/ bj 
pictures and print. '-J 

Yet most American believed, I added, ibil 
the obvious correctives would, if anything, ^ 
even worse than the abuses. If motion-picture pr^ 
ducers, publishers, editors, and writers we«j 
ordered arbitrarily or by law, to avoid .. Dd» 
representation or distortion, then the result ^oiitd 
be totally unacceptable. Americaiw wouldn’t trosl 
their own government to operate system of cen¬ 
sorship or control—even for the purpose of pro- 
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lecting ihcir country’s Words and 

ideas, unlike meat and drupJ*«ii,itfItiot be inspected 
for public consumption'‘*’1 fie cerlain danger is 
that, in the attempt t^ guard against whal is un¬ 
desirable, the govermnbil will try to define whal 
is desirable. And the moment a government is 
given the power to proclaim correctness in ideas, 
that power becomes a monopoly, the unhappy 
ramifica'.ions of which will extend into almost 
every aspect of life. 

In any event, I suggcs'.ed to the Soviet 
delegate, it would be a serious mistake to assume 
that aU motion pictures or books or magazines 
were commi.tcd to the proposition that Americans 
were crude, cruel, callous, culture-hating, ncuro.ic, 
sexually obsessed, or irresponsible. A very impre¬ 
ssive list, both in size and substance, could be 
drawn up of films or publications or books winch 
provide a balanced, representative account <jf life 
in America. Certainly our Soviet visitors’ favour¬ 
able first-hand impressions would be amply con¬ 
firmed by the works appearing on such a list. 

In any case, I was glad the ques ion bad been 
raised f^r it was a reminder that the principal 
problem confronting the image of America 
abroad is caused not just by hostile propaganda 
but by the limited and damaging view Americans 
take of themselves. 

Parliamentary Procedure in The 
Commonwealth 

In course of a paper on the Development of 
Parliamentary Procedure in the Commonweal’h 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Sir 
.Edward Fellows says :— 


It is of course true tibht 
parliamentary democracy is oijVy 
when every citizen has a vote, olTf . 
look at the history of this count:ty ^ou 'wiii 
find that (Parliament was in exigence for 
nearly six hundred years before the fran¬ 
chise was standardized throughout the 
whole country and that another hundred 
years elapsed before the ideal of 
son, one vote, was attained. Moreover,*^/ 1 
vote was not obtained Until it had 
coveted and passionately fought for usually 
over quite a long period. The roots of 
parliamentary representation therefore go 
very deep. But in stAne of the newly in¬ 
dependent countries the vote has been 
obtained without even a demand fro.^jtt^e- 
recipients, and in some cases lost wi* 
same facility. In this country, -ough 
elections in the seventeenth century could 
hardly be classified as democratic, hif^y 
people were prepared to fight and die for 
their Parliament, whereas to take two com¬ 
paratively recent instances, the Parliamera^ 
of the Sudan and of Pakistan disappeared 
nvpvniaht without a dog barking. 


For my part I believe that the cause of 
epresentative parliamentary democracy 
/ould have been better served by a more 
radual approach to universal franchise, 
'he too rapid growth of apparently demo- 
ratic institutions has led to a .rorhlessness 
;hich threatens if it does not in fac. des- 
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The World on in negotiations among the three coon« 

V^P-JfThe event of the month in the inter- tries in Cairo, authoritative sources S&14 
national sphere was undoubtedly the forma- there today, adds AFP(. , , 

tion of a federal state, which will retain Each country will also have a sepa*; 

name of Uni{ed Arab Republic. As an- rate Government, Parliament and poM# 
nounced by the Egyptian Prime Minister force. The diplomatic services will be fusodv 
Ali Sabry, the Capital of the Republic wUl the sources said. 

be at Cairo. All citizens would share one Army will be empowered to 

nationality but each of the three regions intervene at any moment in any of the 
now in the Union, Egypt, Syria and Iraq, three countries, the sources said, 
would be self-governing and in control of Cairo will be the capital of the federal; 
its separate economy. The Central Govern- republic. 

, ment at Cairo would have a single Presi- Th® federal republic will be headed by/ 
.dent, a presidential council with members ^ President of the republic and “collectiV!^| 
I from each region and a bicameral legisla- leadership”. The latter will include a pr^* 

I ture. It will have a House with one member dential council and a federal Government. < 
for each 60,000 citizens and a Senate repre- Within the federal council, the UAH 
senting the regions equally without regard will have four votes, while Iraq and Syria 
to population. The first announcement from will have three votes each. The sources said 
Beirut on April 9, as sent to the Statesman, the additional vote had been given the UA^ 
>y its correspondent was somewhat diffe- because “it corresponds to the logic of the,, 
rent In it the term UAR is used in place of special situation occupied in all respects by 
ligypt and it went as follows: the UAR in the Arab world”. 

Moving with unexpected speed and de- There arc many details, some major:. 
cisiveness the tripartite conference in Cairo like those concerned with economic affairs 
has reached “complete” agreement on the inclusive of currency and customs, and some 
formation of an Arab Federal Government, lesser like postage and comimunicaliions and 
A commiOLee has been formed to give various administrative policies, that have 
its opinion on the “national charter” propo- to be worked out in detail and committees 
sal which is clearly an attempt to solve the have been assigned and,are in the process 6t 
problem of whether political parties should going through the .usual procedure followed 
continue in the Arab Federal Union. in such cases. There is still a hurdle to be 

The UAR, Syria and Iraq will have a crossed before Ithe actual process'pf forma- 
unified federal Govemmenit and a single tion of the Government is taken^ up, and i 
Army under the federal unity plans agr^ that is on the question of whether there 
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would be a single pblitig^f’^party for the ed by President Nasser, who has a^« 
whole ir.A.R., as is fon^lated by President withdraw his 28000 strong Egyptidh ^ 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Vir would the Baath tionary Force out of Yemen in response*tiMl 
movement and its parties, like the National proposal that.Saudi Arabia would stor nelp- 
Front in Iraq and the Baath Nasserite, ing ex-Imam Badr with money and muni- 
tJnionist Front in Syria, be allowed to re-' tions. Yemen's leader^ of the revolution 
main active. Abdullah Sallal has hailed the news of the 

If the working out is successful, as is agreement on federation as an “Outstanrui 
hoped for by all friends of Ithe Arab people historic event.” On the further side of 
and intensely desired by all nationally mind- Mediterranean coast, Premier Ahmed B^ii 
ed Arab peoples, then an Arab State will Bella of Algeria cabled to President 
come into existence that would be greater, Nasser tha^ this was “the most wonderful 
stronger and richer than any Arab State for day of my life”, on hearing the proclama- 
centuries past. It would stretch over 630,000 tion. 

Sq, miles, from the borders of Turkey and Pandit Nehru has sent congratula^Oj^ 
Iran to the frontiers of Sudan and Libya and messages to the heads of all the sit»^ 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean entering into the new Federatit<%*^dnd 
far down the Red Sea Coast. It will have a tliey have all replied in suitable terms, 
population of over 40 millions and total gross But the man to whom the felicitatirnl 
naltional product worth about 2700 crores of mu^t taste the sweetest and to whose 
rupees. credit must be put all that ensues tp 

The prospects of such a powerful and the advantage of Arab nationalism out ol' 
potentially rich federation have stirred the this federation, is Gamal Abdel Nasser, the 
fancy of the Arab World in general. There 45 year old President of UAR, the uncon- 
have been strong repercussions even in tested ruler of Egypt and the most tire- 
places like Kuwait, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, less and forceful of ithe moulders of Arab 
Twelve members of Kuwait’s 50 member nationalism for nearly a decade, 
legislature formally moved for unity with It is neither the mere chance combi- 
the U.A.R. King Hussein of Jordan let off 56 nation of circumstances nor the secret and 
Nasserite and Baathist political prisoners out tortuous path of subversion and infiltra- 
of Jail and made friendly gestures to his tion that has brought success to Nasser's 
erstwhile enemy, Presiderit Nasser. But des- plans. During the years following his liqui- 
pile these moves there were student demon- dation of the revolt in February, 1954, by a 
strations and crowds noisily demanding group of cavalry officers, he has relent- 
merger with the proposed federation, in the lessly destroyed corruption in the Egyptian 
^--streets of Amman, the capital of ‘Jordan, administration and gone on with 'the con- 
. In the wake of these demonstrations 32 of the solidation of the economy on solid founda- 
60 legislators of Amman’s House of Represen- tions. The nationalization and successful, 
tatives attacked the policies of Prime Minister working of the Suez Canal, the exploita- 
Saunir Rifai who has been appointed abouit 3 tion of the oil-fields on the Sinai Penin- 
weeks before. Rifai was accused of trying sula, the building up of major industries 
to stave off the linking of Jordan with UAR, and ithe start and the measured progress of 
although he protested that he was in favour the Aswan High Dam, all of these have 
of it though he did not want to hurry into it. lent a new dignity to the Arab race and 
There was an acrimonious debate and after added to the stature of a man whose exam- 
nine hours of it Rifai left the Chamber and ^le is an inspiration to the Arab world, 
tendered his resignation to King Hussein. The dream that seems 'to be coming 
There were viofent pro-Nasser demon- true has been cherished by all true Arabs 
strations in Saudi Arabia that cost 19 lives for centuries. It was a dr^am of all Arabs 
and it has. filled the ruler and the Premier united in a single nation, with the glreat- 
^of Saudi Arabia with concern. In Yemen on ness of the spirit of those who carried the 
the Arabian Sea, a cease-fire is being arrang- fame of Arab learning, culture and industtry 
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ijeir far flung dominions lan^ng from was forthcoming'''l5lfer the long talks thk|i 



jrders of China to Spain and Southern 

Fraiif 

It is too early to say that the dream 
has turned fully into reality. But jthis much 
he certainly said that it has cdme to 
T^^^furraative stage and the construction 
m proceeding on sound lines, thanks to the 
Salesmanship of Gamal Abdel Nasser the 
Man of Arab Destiny. 

In Laos the position is still very criti- 
due to the action of the communist 
es which have been reinforced by offi- 
s and artillery specialists of the Viet 
■‘v*?KJorces fromi North Viet Nam on the 
Plains de Jarres, the flat plain which con¬ 
trols the approaches to the rest of Laos 
>ifd’ is also the access route to Noi^th Viet 
Nam. The latest news show that the 
.International Control Committee is trying 
to arrange for a lasting peace, but as yet 
hardly any progress has been made. The 
nei^tralisl Laotion Premier, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao fores headed by Prince Souphanouvong 
have not been able to reach agreement on 
the ways to end the crisis on the Plaines de 
Jarres. The discussions are not broken off 
however, and they are to be re,sumed soon. 
Mr. Harriman, the U.S. Under-Secretary of 
State who has gone to Moscow, has express¬ 
ed an opinion that his talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev will lead to an improvement 
in the situation in Laos. It is also report¬ 
ed that diplomatic representatives of the 
Soviets are accompanying the British 
diplomats in a visit to the Plaines de Jarres 
to study the situation on site. 

Here in our own part of the World, 
matters are still very much in the same 
state where the Sino-Indian conflict is 
concerned. There has been no renewal of 
active hostilities, neither l^s there been 
any improvemnent in the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the Colombo Proposals for direct 
negotiations between India and China for a 
settlement of the frontier disputes. The 
UAR Premier, k!r. AJi Sabry, had struck 
an optimistic note about Ithe improvement 
in the chances for direct negotiations 
after his talks with the leaders of Ccanmu- 
(Bik^Cjhina at Peking. But no confimation 



Pandit Nehru had with him on April 
Asked about the trend of his talks 
Mr. Ali Sabry, Pandit Nehru 
cryptic reply “It is partly good and 
not so good.” 

The handing over of Indian prisoneif^^ 
of War have continued and in other 
the situation on the Himalayan frontieSt^g 
is very much the same as it was in 
month of March. ' f 

The Fifth round of Indo-Paklstsil^^ 
talks at Ministerial level have ended 
Karachi, and a sixth round at New Delhi onci| 
May 15 billed. The differences are still 
wide as they were before. The talks on other 
maOters, such as border disputes and’ 
Pakistani infiltration injto Eastern India, on.-* 
Ministerial level are yet to be held. It is 
stated that as both the sides believed in 
settling disputes through peaceful means,!; 
the talks would continue so long as they" 
serve any useful purpose. 

We do not wish to make any comments. 
at this stage beyond expressing the hop© , 
that no outside pressures would be brou^t 
on us to settle all our differences with 
Pakistan entirely at the cost of our territory 
and honour. And we hope no steps would 
be taken without the full concurrence of the 
people of India. 

The Official Lang^ges Bill 

• 

A ‘group of Socialist and Jan Sangh : 
members created scenes of pandemonium 
in the Lok Sabha on April 13, when the 
Official Languages Bill was introduced by i 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, Union Home 
Minister. The wild scenes that followed 
culminated with the expulsion of two mem* 
hers—one of Jan Sangh and the other from 
the Socialist group—being forcibly expell* 
ed from the House. 

It is a curious fact that these cham* 
pions of Hindi and itijeir predecessors ik 
the “Hindi Raj” movement, have hardly 
any record of service to their mother- 
tongue prior to the formulation • and inclu¬ 
sion of Hindi, as the Official Language of« 
the Indian Union, in the Consti^tion. If 
ray languaigle in India has suffered-griev- 
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ously through neglepT^y those whose 
mother-tongue it has been, then that is 
Hindi. In the days prior to independence, 
scant attention was paid to develop and 
enrich Hindi along the way thait some 
other languages had progressed. Indeed in 
the decades preceding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
espousal of the cause of Hindi, most of 
the educated and well-to-do amongst those 
whose mother-tongue was Hindi learnt 
Urdu and taught it to their children as 
Urdu was regarded as the language 
of the cultured. All this enthusiasm about 
Hindi stai^ted when the protagonists 
thought Hindi would provide them with 
undue advantages and enormous gains at 
the cost of the non-Hindi speaking peoples. 

Of course, there have been attempts to 
nourish and develop Hindi as a language 
and as a literary medium, by devoted and 
dedicated individuals and groups, which in¬ 
cluded many whose mother-tongue was not 
Hindi. But for them, Hindi would not have 
retained even that modicum of basic lin¬ 
guistic elements and choice of words which 
^ve it the form and structural rigidity of 
a living literature. Most of these devoted 
workers never thougHt of gain—indeed 
many suffered heavy monetary losses— 
and hardly any help or succour came to 

them, before the formation of the Congress 
Governments in U.P., Behar and Madhya 
Pradesh, in 1937, during the British period. 
The official attempts made to aid or subsi¬ 
dize the various organizations anti ccyi- 
cems that were then engaged in the attempt 
to lead Hindi along the stream' of literary 
progress that was in full flow in some other 
regional languages, came into play after 
1937. But the attempts were not well-orga¬ 
nized and the patronage extended from the 
official sources was indiscriminate and ill- 
directed, as is the case with all official ven¬ 
tures into the literary and cultural spheres 
even now. But despite all blunders these 
official moves put some life into the Hindi 
movement and it did encourage a small 
handful amongst the progressive writers 
and the yery few literary and cultural 
soci^ies that had managed to survive till 

then, received a fresh lease of life. At tha 
same .time groups of adventurers took-up 


the Hindi cult as a means of making 
on the cheap—by attaching themselv^^ 
sycophants to the patrons of Hindi—‘here¬ 
by making the path difficult and unplea¬ 
sant for the honest literary men who were 
procefeding along the tortuous but honest 
route. We do not find a single name*fro^< 
that devoted and distinguished roll that 
associated with the protagonists of this neo^'' 
Hindi movement that is attempting to 
make political capital out of the Official 
Language issue. » 

The cause of Hindi has suffered im¬ 
mensely through the action of these psedtSr^j 
literary politicians whose offensiW'^j*t‘‘ 
haviour has not only outraged the fefings 
of many lovers of Hindi who had the cause) 
at their heart, but has also roused coiffi- 
ter-movements amongst non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing peoples, who are in the majority iis;*, 
India. Needless to say the claim that 42 per 
cent of the Indian population are Hindi 
speaking, is not founded on fact, and even 
if it were so, that would be no justification 
for such attempts at imposing Hindi on a 
58 per cent majority. 

The present Official Language Bill is 
mild and half-hearted in all conscience and 
yet these protagonists indulge in all these 
antics! Indeed, there is more than a suspi¬ 
cion aroused amongst the non-Hindi mem¬ 
bers of the Lok Sabha that all this dust 
raising hullabaloo is a manouvre to hide 
the pitfalls in the bill, and many members 
have demanded that more unequivocal and 
clear terms be incorporated in the Bill in^ 
order to safeguard the interests of the’ 
non-Hindi speaking peoples. At a meeting 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party gene¬ 
ral body held at New Delhi on April 19, 
members from the South made it very 
clear that unless the word “may” was re¬ 
placed by the word “shall” in the clause 
providing for the continuance of English 
after 1965, the Bill would not amount to 
implementation of the assurances given by 
the Prime Minister. 

The text of the bill is as follows 

A Bill to provide for the languages which 
may be used for the official purposes of the Uniom, 
for transaction of business in Parliament , tfotk. 





«md State Acts and for certain purposes under the authority of the President in the 


^gh Courts. 

it enacted by Parliament ii} the Fourteenth 
Year of the Republic of India as follows : 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Official 
Langyages Act, 1963. 

(2) Section 3 shall come into force on the 
^l^th day of January, 1965 and the remaining pro* 
Visions of this Act shall come into force on such 
date as the Central Government may by notifica¬ 
tion in the OlBcial Gazette, appoint and different 
dates may be appointed for different provisions of 
th^ Act. 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
tu^s,— 

“appointed day”, in relation to Section 
3, means the 26th day of January, 1%5 and in 
Vdation to any other provision of this Act means 
the day on which that provision comes into force. 

(b) “Hindi” means Hindi in Devanagari 
script. 

3. Notwithstanding the expiration of the 




cial Gazette on and after the appointed day.'^r,,^ 

(a) of any Central Act or of any 0rduuOQ^< 

promulgated by the President or ■ 

(b) of any order, rule, regulation Or 
law issued under the Constitution or under. 
Central Act, shall be deemed to be the authoi^l 
tative text thereof in Hindi. 

(2) As from the appointed day, the aut|t$«> 
ritave text in the English language of all Bills 
be introduced or amendments thereto to be mov^v 
in either House of Parliament shall be acconq)%i ‘,;4 
nied by a translation of the same in Hindi au^O«':f 
rised in such manner as may be prescribed ^ 
rules made under this Act. 

6. Where the Legislature of a State has,, 
prescribed any language other than Hindi for uset"; 
in Acts passed by the Legislature of the State or. 
in Ordinances promulgated by the Governor of 
the State, a translation of the same in Hindi in:; 
addition to a translation thereof in the English ^ 
language as required by Clause (3) of Article , 


period of fifteen years from the commencement of 348 of the Constitution, may be published on or 


the Constitution, the English language may, as 
from the appointed day, continue to be used, in 
addition to Hindi,— 

(a) for all the official purposes of the Union 
for which it was being used immediately before 
that day; and 

(b) for the transaction of business in 
.Parliament. 

4. (1) After the expiration of ten years from 

the date on which Section 3 comes into force the 
President may appoint a Committee consisting of 
thirty members, of whom twenty shall be members 
of the House of the People and ten shall be 
members of the Council of States, to be elected 
respectively by the members of the House of the 
People and the members of the Council of States 
in accordance with the system of proportional re¬ 
presentation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 

(2) It shall be the duly of the Committee 
to review the progress made in the use of Hindi 
for the official purposes of the Union and submit 
a report to the President making recommenda¬ 
tions theron.' 

(3) The President may, after consideration 
3f the report referred to in sub-section (2), issue 
lirections in accordance with the whole or any 
jart of that report. 


t; A 




after the appointed day under the authority of thfr ' 
Governor of the State ih the Official Gazette of 
that State and in such a case, the translation in 
Hindi of any such Act or Ordinance shall be 
deemed to_ be the authoritative text thereof in 
the Hindi language. 

7. As from the appointed day or any day 
thereafter, the Governor of a State may, with the 
previous consent of the President, authorise the 
use of Hindi or the official language of the State, 
in addition to the English language, for the pur: 
poses of any judgment, decree or order passed or 
made by the High Court for that State and 
where any judgment, decree or order is passed 
or made in any such language (other than the 
English language), it shall be accompanied by a 
translation of the same in the English language 
issued under the authority of the High Court. 

8. (1) The Central Government may by 
notification in the Official Gazette, make rules 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act 

(2) Every rule made under this section 
shall be laid, as soon as may be after it is made, 
before each House of Parliament while it is in 
session for a total period of thirty days which 
may be comprised in one session or .in two sue* 
cessive sessions, and if before the exp'iry of the^ 
session in which it is so laid or the session' imme- 
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any modificaliuii in the rule or both Houses agree 
that the rule should not be made, the rule shall 
thereafter have effect only in such modified form 
or be of no effect, as the case may be, so how¬ 
ever, that any such modification or annulment 
shall be without prejudice to the validity of any¬ 
thing previously dune under that rule. 

9. The provisions of Section 6 and Section 
7 shall nut apply to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Statement of Objects amt Reasons 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons says : 

The Committee constituted under clause (4f 
of Article of the Constitution to examine the 
recommendations of the Commission constituted 
under clause (1) thereof exprssed the opinion 
that complete change over to Hindi by the 2Cth 
Jarnuary, 1965 was not practicable and that pro¬ 
vision should 1)0 made in pursuance of clause (3) 
of Article 343 of the Constitution for the continu¬ 
ed use of English even after 1965 for purposes to 
be specified by Parliament by law for as long as 
may be necessary. During tlie debate on the 
Report of the Committee, the Prime Minister 
made a speech on the 4th September, 1959 indi¬ 
cating broadly the approach of the Government to 
the official language «iuestion. After consider¬ 
ing the Report of the Committee, the President 
issued directions on the 27tb April, 1%0 in exer¬ 
cise of the powers conferred on him by clause 
(6) of Arth le 344 in which a reference was made 
to the speech of the Prime Minister. In order 
to give effect to the policy of the Government as 
indicated by the Prime Mini.ster, it is proposed 
to provide for the continued use of the English 
language, in addition to Hindi, for official pur¬ 
poses of the Union and for the transaction of 
business in Parliamnt after the 26th January, 
1965. 

The Bill also seeks to make provision by law 
for certain other matters covered by the Presi¬ 
dential order, namely, (a) authorised Hindi tran¬ 
slation of Central Acts, Ordinances and other 
statutory instrumens and of Bills or amendments 
to be introduced or moved in Parliament ; (b) 
publication of a Hindi translation of State Acts 
and Ordinances and (c) for the use optionally of 
Hindi and other official languages of States for 
^ purposes of judgments, decrees and orders of 
High Courts with the previous consent of the 
President. 


The strongest criticism of the Bill car ^ 
the Anglo-Indian member Mr. Frank Anl^ody 
whose statements on April 13 are repdi’ted as 
follows by The Hindu : 

Mr. Frank Anthony has characterised the 
Official Language Bill introduced by the Rome 
Minister in the Lok Sabha today as a coltnplete 
negation of the solemn assurance given by Prime 
Minister Nehru in Parliament in 1959 and has 
said that it would <;ome as an unexpected and 
bitter shock to the people in the non-Hindi- 
speaking arca.s, which constitute the largest majo¬ 
rity of the population. / 

In a statement to the Press, Mr, Anthony said^ 
that the Bill represented a breach of faith^on v 
series of issues. In the first place, while'English 
was, according to the Prime Minister’s assurance, 
to be the alternate language, the present Bilf 
used a language which ensured the blanket im¬ 
position of Hindi for all official purposes and^ 
the use as a matter of grace, of English merely in 
addiion to Hindi. 

The second breach of faith was that accord¬ 
ing to the Prime Minister’s assurance there was 
no question of any review. The present Bill, 
however, provided for a review by a committee 
of Parliament. Mr. Anthony said that this sur¬ 
render by the Government was the result of agi¬ 
tational pressure and lechni(|ues from Hindi 
chauvinists. 

Mr. Anthony said that the Prime Minister’s 
assurance was hailed by the non-Hindi-speaking 
elements throughout the country and had allayed 
fears which might well have produced disruption. 
The provisions of the present Bill were so worded 
as to amount to a “fraud on the non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing people,” All the fears which had been allayed 
by the Prime Minister’s assurance had now been 
revived and would almost certainly give renewed 
impetus to secessionist and separatist elements, 
be added. 

Intervening in the Lok Sabha on April 
24, in the debate on the Official Languages 
Bill, Pandit Nehru said that he was unable to 
understand Mr. Frank Anthony’s statement 
that the Government had gone back on the 
assurances he gave and that he was un¬ 
aware of any pressures being exercised on 
him and that he had ndt “succumbed to 
any pressure.” He is reported further to 
have told the Lok Sabha on that date that 
“We stand completely by the ass«i:«ip»r^ 



^gave that nd major change would be made 
jwrjE^rd to the use of Sn^isH wHEbut the 
ippi^val of the non-Hindi speaking peo¬ 
ple.’'’'He further condemned openly and in 
unequivocal lanigpage, the antics of the 
“lunatic fringe” of the Hindi protagonists 
in the House. But despite all his state¬ 
ments the dissatisfaction of the non-Hindi 
members over the ambiguous language of 
the Bill did not subside and the debate 
continued. It was evident that the out¬ 
rageous behaviour of the offending mem¬ 
bers had aroused serious apprehension and 
a considerable amount of indignation 
amongst the non-Hindi speaking members. 

The Home Minister in his summing up, 
before a motion for the consideration of 
the Bill was passed by a voice vote, appealed 
to both the Hindi and the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing people to consider the language issue 
calmly, He said the Government will take 
•all possible measures to see that non- 
Hindi knowing people did not suffer from 
any kind of disability in the matter of re¬ 
cruitment or promotion. 

An official amendment was moved 
by the Home Minister, Shri Shiastri 
providing for the consultation of State 
Governments before any major changes 
about the continuation of English. 

Speaking on the Bill Shrimati Renuka 
Roy quoted from the speech of Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjee in the Constituent As¬ 
sembly on the language issue. He had 
said :— 

“A language will be shaped in the natural 
course of events, in spite of current controver- 
,sies, in spite of individuals, however big or 
eminent for the time being they may be. It is the 
people’s will that creates changes. They come 
naturally and often imperceptibly. It is not a 
resolution of the Constituent Assembly which 
will decide the supremacy of a language. If you 
want that Hindi should really occupy an all-India 
position and not merely replace English for 
certain official purposes, you make Hindi worthy 
of that position and allow it to absorb by natural 
process words and idioms not only from Sanskrit 
but also from othhr sister languages of India. 
Do not obstruct the growth of Hindi. I can spedr 
Hindi in my own Bengali way. Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke Hindi in his own way. Sardar Patel .speaks 


Hindi in his own Gujalati way. H my' 
from U.P. or Bihar come and say that 
the standard Hindi which they have laid ddv^ 
and any one who cannot speak this language Wl|^' 
be tabooed, it will be a bad thing not only 
Hindi, but will be a bed thing for the country.^ 
This is in reality the crux of the probjUsi^ 
When Hindi is rescued from the clutd^tjilp 
of wiseacres, whose presumption is 
matched by their ignorance, and adVtSMi^ 
turers with ulterior motives, then it 
come into its own. For Hindi can only 
given an all-India shape and status by 
nbn-Hindi speaking people, who have 
ther been consulted about their diffict^ 
ties nor have their suggestions been giveh 
and weight so far. 

The Bill was passed with a minor offi¬ 
cial amendment, but without any altera¬ 
tions as desired by some speakers from ithe 
non-Hindi groups. The Bill will be regard¬ 
ed, therefore, with suspicion by not only 
the extremes of pro-Hindi and non-Hindt 
groups, but also by all who really and 
truly desire a peaceful transition in the 
course of years. 

“Load Sheddingf’ 

On the 19th of April last the following 
notice appeared in the dailies of Calcutta.: 
“As a result of high seasonal demands and 
generation temporarily but unavoidably 
reduced by circumstances beyond ’the con¬ 
trol of the Company, The Calcutta Electrie' 
Supply Corporation Ltd., regrets that sup¬ 
plies of electrical energy to industrial 
commercial and domestic consumers will be 
liable to interruption in the undermentioned, 

areas." Together with this notice 

appeared a lists of area names where low 
Hension supplies were likely to be interrupt¬ 
ed at any time within a specified period of 
12 hours on three days a week and lists of 
industrial and other concerns using high., 
tension electricity over the same period 
and days. 

This notice was is!>ued, we understand, 
following a meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of the C.E.S.C. with the authorities 
of the West Bengal Govenunent. • Prior to 
that meeting ^the interruptions were taking * 
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place in small and ciomestic supplies—we 
are unaware of any interruptions in supply 
to any major industrial concerns without 
any notice in the same way. The Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation was evidently 
not concerned about the inconvenience, 
loss or danMge caused to individual small 
consumers of electricity, so long as no loss 
accrued to itself. It had not even had the 
courtesy to insert on its own any notice 
or warning <to its clientale. Possibly the 
idea was to load all the losses, expenses etc., 
on (the poor long suffering small consumers, 
without incurring any loss or expense 
itself. 

The “circumstances beyond the control 
of the Company” that resulted in this wide¬ 
spread dislocation of the supply of elect,!!- 
city seems to have boiled down to the 
supply of properly sized coal of requisite 
quality to 'the Company’s power generating 
units. It waas reported on the 23r(i of 
April that the Agent of the C.E.S.C. had 
told the Wc3t Bengal Commerce Minister 
that he hoped “load shedding” would be a 
thing of the past so far as generation was 
concerned, so long as the supply of the 
correct quality and size of coal was 
maintained. The Agent’s hopes were nulli¬ 
fied within a few days, however, for rea¬ 
sons known best to the C.E.S.C. and the 
West Bengal authorities. 

If (the supply of the right type of coal 
was all that there was to it, then we would 
like to know what steps the C.E.S.C. had 
taken to rectify matters, prior to resorting 
to “load shedding”. Did it notify tKe 
authorities that if matters were ncyt recti¬ 
fied soon—that is prior to the reserves of 
good coal were exhausted—there would be 
this interruption of supply causing loss, 
damage and gross inconvenience to tens of 
thousands of consumers ? Did the C.E.S.C. 
even think about inserting a correctly 
worded notice in the prominent newspapers 
informing the consumers that being unable 
to obtain rectification in this matter they 
were being forced towards resorting to 
“load shedding,” which niay have brought 
in the change in the “circumstances beyond 
control” at a much earlier date through 
* pressure of public opinion ? 


As it is, the public have had another 
convincing lesson in the value of contracts 
which are totally unilateral in certain 
aspects and in the super inertia *of the 
authorities where public weal and convience 
is concerned. Indeed it, is almost certain 
that if there had not been some interrup¬ 
tions in supply to industrial concerns 
engaged in executing “Emergency” orders, 
this State of affairs would have continued, 
leaving the helpless small consmner not 
only completely uncertain about his sup¬ 
plies but also subjected often to considerable 
loss, damage and inconvenience. We do 
not know what provisions the Electricity 
Act contains for the safeguarding of the' 
small consumers’ initerests, but if it is the 
same Act as was framed in the British days, 
then there must be precious li'l^tle—if any 
at all. 

In any case “load shedding” must also 
be ringed round with conditions and pro¬ 
visions for safeguarding the consumer, big 
or small. Notice to consumers prior to or 
immediately after the interruption of 
supplies with clear indications of causes 
and probable duration of interruptions, 
must be made compulsory and loose and 
wide-open clauses enabling the Company 
to use the force majeure excuse at its sweet 
will and with total unconcern for the con¬ 
sumer, must be modified properly 

And there ought to be a clause enforcing 
the C.E.S.C. to start with the “load” in the 
Government’s Secretariats, if “load” shed” 
it must, with long breaks in supplies 
during the day, repeated at intervals of not 
more than tt,wenty-four hours until the* 
proper authorities sit up and take notice. 

We are benig told now that by the 
end of 1963 there would be plenty of 
electrical energy available as the third 
and fourth units of the Durgapur Power 
Projects, generating 75-MW of power 
each, would be commissioned by then. What 
we are not so certain about is the expan¬ 
sion of the demand for power. The wonder¬ 
ful way our Planning is done makes it 
impossible for any logical thinking to emerge 
out of such problems of demand and supply. 


The Editor 
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TAX CONCESSIONS IN THE NEW 
• BUDGET 

Since, we discussed the current year’s Union 
Budget in these columns last month, the Union 
Finance Minister has, by way of amendments 
proposed by himself in the Finance Bill, offered 
a series of concessions in the tax proposals 
which, as he told the Lok Sabha, was as far as 
he was able and prepared to go. These conces¬ 
sions include a 2 nP. and 4 nP. reduction res¬ 
pectively in the new excise duty on superior 
.and inferior brands of kerosene, reduction, by 
50 per cent, of the additional surcharge on in¬ 
comes of registered professional firms from 20 
per cent to 10 per. cent and, in the region of the 
new Super Profits Tax, certain new bases of 
assessment tantamount to substantial relief such 
as that a deduction chargeable to the Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax, of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the 
total income before any tax would be permitted, 
that Development Rebate will be included as 
part of the reserves in computing the capital 
base of the enterprises amendable to this tax, 
etc. Income of new industrial undertakings, for 
instance, (including hotels) donations upto cer¬ 
tain levels, dividends, royalties, interest on 
foreign loans and fees paid to non-residents for 
technical services, will be exempt. For banks, 
again, the whole of the reserves (including those 
that are credited every year) would be allowed 
as deduction from chargeable profits. To elec¬ 
tricity supply companies subject to certain res¬ 
trictions regarding building up of reserves, the 
requirement that a reserve account should be 
created will not apply. For exporting enterprises, 
the amount of tax saved in respect of export pro¬ 
fits and manufacturers’ sales for export will also 
be allowed to be deducted before chargeable 
profits are determined. Relief has also been pro¬ 
vided to small companies which do not have a 
Jarge capital base. In the field^of the newly Be- 
vis^ Compulsory Savings Deposits, the Finance 
Minister has proposed that all those whose land 
revenue liability is less than Rs. 5 per annum, 
persons engaged in professions whose incomes 
do not fall within the income tax ran^e, etc., will 
also be exempt from the operation .of this . new 
compulsory savings measure. Ano^ier relief pro- 
.poi^^toJie gfeeniby the Fmaoee Muifeter vrhidi 


is regarded as of great importance in the' 
sent context of Ae country’s deveb _ 
needs is that the ceiling of 5,0()0 pw 
sem in salaries and perquisites to industcial'ap|^^ 
mercantile executives in the private sector, 
not apply in the case of foreign personnel 
ployed by these enterprises and the whole 
the expenses of a company on this account wc 
be allowed to be deducted from chargeable 
come and profits. 

The effect of the concessions proposed 
the Finance Minister will be to reduce reveillUfc’.;^* 
receipts from taxes by a gross Rs. 16 crovathrM 
Rs. 11 crores from the new excise duty on kerdi^lp 
sene, and Rs. 5 crores from the estimated yi^*f^ 
of the new Super Profits Tax, causing the dt^Pi 
cit in the Budget to be enhanced hy a corrtf^M 
ponding amount. The fall in receipts from 
Compulsory Savings Deposit on account of .Uiib J 
new exemptions proposed, is estimated to 
approximately Rs. 14 crores and this, togethw. j^ 
with the fall in tax receipts, will widen ilm 
Budgetary gap originally placed at Rs. 151 crpwsi;^ 
by Rs. 30 crores to Rs. 181 crores. The whole 
of this gap, presumably, is to be covered by . 
deficit financing. 

Kerosene Excise 

The proposed reduction in the duty oft 
kerosene, apart from the compulsory savl 
has bepn estimated to effect the largest 
fall in revemie, that is, Rs. 11 crores. ConsiiJ , 
ing that this is an important consumer o(»npok)4^ 
dity of essential primary importance, especiattf.-/fl 
so far as the low income and poorer sectors, xa 
the community are concerned, this must be vtell' 
corned as a much needed relief. And, yet, 
baa been generally regarded as more of a pdliH*'!'*^ 
cal rather than a substantial economic conces¬ 
sion, presumably on account of the feet thatoii- ’ 
though the gross effect of this concession ^would.^: 
be to reduce tax receipts , by quite a substantial 
amount, its per cap/fo incidence on the consu¬ 
mer would be bound to be uiRnitesimal. 
since this would be bound to affect Rie poor and ; 
would barely touch the comparatively affluent, 
its political impRcations, it is geaei^ally regard¬ 
ed, would be hound to be> very widespread. , 

,It rmuA be.reBS W sbered in.lhis* eouoeelfen 
4bat.,ludi»Bt«4a»dion, a.gwat deal of 
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form of excise duties on essential and near- 
essential primary commodities, cover a very 
large part of the taxation structure in the coun¬ 
try. In the current Budget, the poi-portion of 
indirect to total new taxation measures, as we 
have already endeavoured to demonstrate in our 
last issue, is as high as 60 per cent, an incidence 
almost without parallel in the history of taxa¬ 
tion progression in any country of the world. 
Even before the current Budget, in fact through¬ 
out the years of development, our Governments, 
both at the Centre and in the States, 
have exploited increasing areas of con¬ 
sumer commodities, for their revenue re¬ 
quirements, with the result that the in¬ 
cidence of the distribution of taxation burdens 
has been following trends of comparatively 
heavier proportioal burdens on the less affluent 
and the poor than upon the more affluent. It 
is important to remember in this connection that 
the burdens on the less affluent in this regard 
usually go far beyond the actual pressure of the 
amount of taxes so imposed upon him, because 
of the inevitable pressure upon the price struc¬ 
ture of such an over-all taxation progression the 
whole burden of which has usually to be carried 
by the unfortunate end-consumer. The reduction 
of the duty on kerosene that the Finance Minister 
has, at last, conceded would, therefore, not be 
likely to anything like substantially lessen the 
burdens on the poor, although the actual loss of 
revenue receipts oji this account would, on the 
face of it, seem to be quite substantial indeed. 

Other Reliefs 

The reduction proposed in the additional 
surcharge on incomes of registered firms from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent, cannot be regarded as 
of very important moment. Even as originally 
proposed at the 20 per cent level, the gross 
revenue expected to be derived from this source 
was estimated at the comparatively nominal 
figure of only Rs. I crore, and the effect of the 
concession now proposed, although it may prove 
to be very substantial to many individual firms, 
would not depress revenues to any substantial 
extent. 

The other reliefs conceded by the Finance 
Minister, include certain exemptions from the 
operations of the newly devised Compulsory 
Savings Deposits scheme, such as those whose 
land revenue liability is below Rs. 5 per annum, 
or professional men whose incomes are within 
.the exemption limits of the Income Tax imposts 
Me., will lead to loss of receipts, it has been csti- 
matedt of approximately Rs. 14 crores altogMher. 


Compulsory Deposit Scheme -. - 

So far as,the Compulsory Deposit scheme is 
concerned, its very fate would seem to be cur¬ 
rently hanging in the balance, since the very 
legality of the measure has been questioned in 
the Lok Sabha during the debate on the Bill both 
by eminent front benchers of the ruling party as 
well as those belonging to the Opposition. The 
Attorney General, it has been decided as we write, 
would now be called to the Lok Sabha to give his 
opinion on the measure, although at one time the 
Finance Minister’s offensively worded refusal to 
countenance any criticism on the legality of the 
Bill almost created a near-crisis in the House. 

The principal objection to the Bill, as origin¬ 
ally propounded by a Congress front-bencher, 
Mr. Mahavir Tyagi, a former Cabinet Minister 
of the Union Government, pivots around the cou- 
tention that as the measure was obviously sub¬ 
versive of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
under Art. 19 of the Constitution, it was ultra 
vires the Parliament. The Finance Minister’s* 
contention in reply was that the fundamental 
rights were, any way, suspended for the duration 
of the emergency as adumbrated in the Defence 
of India Act and the Rules thereunder, and it 
was, therefore, within the competence of the 
House in the circumstances to take the Bill into 
consideration. The Union Law Minister, who was 
summoned to the House by the Speaker to give 
his opinion on the measure, however, argued 
that even without considering the fact that 
fundamental rights were in abeyance under the 
Defence of India Rules, the measure was fully 
within the competence of Parliament as its pur¬ 
pose was to pool national resources for plan re¬ 
quirements, in view of the fact that planning was 
a Directive Principle of the Constitution. Both 
the Ministers’ arguments in support of the Bill, 
however, left the House unconvinced about its 
legality, and a demand was made for summon¬ 
ing the Attorney General to give to the House 
his own opinion on its legality. After a great 
deal of squabble, although the Speaker was re¬ 
ported to have refused his sanction to this latter 
demand on technical grounds, the Government' 
are said to have ultimately decided to invite the 
Attorney General to give his opinion to the 
House, and there the matter rests as we write. 

But whatever may be the opinion of the 
Attorney General as regards.the competence or 
otherwise of Parliament to consider the measure, 
the question can only be finally decided, as the 
Speaker earlier pointed out in course of his 
observations on the pomt of order raised 
on the issue by Mr. Tyagi, by the Sv|^3r^iaj|^ 



Court, ^hoae decision alone would be binding. If 
the Attorney Generafs opinion is found to more 
or less coincide with the Government’s conten* 
tjons in support of tlie Bill, it would still, at best, 
remain taerely an opinion. That may enable the 
Government to pilot the Bill through Parliament, 
but the ultimate decision as regards the legality 
of ihu measure will nevertheless rest with the 
Supreme Court, when it may be brought before 
U, if it is at all done, through an appropriate writ 
petition. In Uie meanwhile doubts as regards the 
Government’s competence to formulate such a 
measure, or Parliament’s coraepetence to consider 
and pass it, continue to remain finally unresolved. 

Two sets of contentions from the Govern¬ 
ment’s side, as already enumerated above, have 
been advanced in support of the legality of the 
Bill. The I'inance Minister contends that the legal¬ 
ity of the Bill cannot be questioned on grounds 
/)f its subversive effects on fundamental rights, 
as they remain suspended for the duration of 
the emergency. If such a contention were to be 
. accepted, the question would naturally seem to 
arise as to what extent tiie Defence of India Act 
may sanction legislation obviously subversive of 
fundamental rights. Clearly the initial period 
of effective operation of the Compulsory Savings 
Bill would continue for a period of not less than 
five years in any case. Does the Defence of India 
Act provide for a least period of five years 
during which its provisions would be in force ? 
If that is not clearly laid down—^and we doubt 
if it would be legally sustainable to do so—-the 
Compulsory Savings Bill would be regarded as 
ultra vires the Parliament. This basic question 
has to be answered, we feel, before the Compul¬ 
sory Savings scheme can be placed on the Statute 
Book. 

If, on the other hand, the Law Minister’s 
contention that any and every measure that may 
be interpreted to pool national resources to sub¬ 
serve the requirements of planning, however 
much such a measure may be subversive of the 
fundamental rights, would be fully legal and 
would be within the competence of Parliament 
to legislate upon, as planning is a Directive 
Principle of the Constitution, then the Constitu¬ 
tion itself, in so far as the bill of rights, are 
concerned, would seem to be held in contempt. 
Can Parliament attenuate fundamental rights 
even in pursuance of a Directive Principle of the 
Constitution, unless that were clearly laid down 
in precise terms ’as in the case of prohibition, 
for instance ? These are questions that must be 
answered before the competence of Parliament 
to pass such a legislation as posed by the Com- 
ptplaory Savings BiU, can be confirmed. In any 


case, if it is accepted t&at Parlii^eht ia 
tent to pass the Compulsory Savings BiB»' w 
fundamental rights guaranteed under the 
titution, which must be regarded as the Vm 
foundation of parliamentary democracy, 
seem to have been reduced to a mere hoU^ 
mockery J . , , 

Super Profits Tax 'i: 

The concessions granted in the matter 
Super Profits Tax would now appear to haiH 
substantially eliminated the initial spate 
criticism against this measure. Historically, tm 
Super Profits Tax, which is only a reinstatentic^ 
of the old Excess Profits Tax Act undef 
different name, can be a very legitimate a||^ 
useful emergency measure of taxation. But ^ 
legitimacy and elScacy can only be justified 9$ 
an emergency measure and certainly not a« n>. 
normal tax proposal. The justification for an 
Excess Profits Tax is, clearly, the need to cooS 
trol the excessive profiteering opportunities fha| 
are usually opened out by large-scale defenM 
spendings and outlays during a war emergency 
and the corresponding need to control the in* 
cidence of excessive purchasing power flowing 
into the market with its high potential of infla¬ 
tionary contents. That is the manner in which 
this tax measure was first formulated in Britain 
during World War II and was reflected in the 
Budget of‘the then Government of India during 
the corresponding period. 

Under any other circumstances, and in any 
other form, such a lax measure would be bound 
to be regarded as obviously retrogressive 
and would be bound to affect the rate 
and pace of capital formation and new 
investments. As an emergency measure, 
Mr. Desai’s Super Profits Tax may have ample,, 
and legitimate justification. But from his Budget' 
speech it appears, that although this tax measure' 
has been devised apparently on the excuse of fte 
prevailing national emergency, the Finance 
Minister envisages this as a more or less normal 
tax measure, intended to be in operation for 
indefinite periods in the future. In other words, 
Mr. Desai has devised this measure as one bf 
his normal revenue gathering expedients. 

Although, therefore, he has now offered a 
few important concessions, by way of inclusion 
of the development resefves in the capital base 
of the assessee companies for computing excess 
profits, of allowing a rebate of 10 per cent of 
income before assessment of chargeable profits, 
and a few other concessions in respeqt of certain 
specified categories of business, the effect of aS 
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of which will he to reduce estimated receipts on 
this account by approximately Rs. 5 crores, the 
Super Profits Tax as a normal tax measure, 
would be bound to prove a disincentive to enter¬ 
prise and retrogressive of development processes. 
What the ultimate effect of such a measure on 
the pace of new investments in the future may 
be, it is yet too early to hazard a definite opinion 
upon. Private initiative and enterprise has already 
an attenuated field in the country, although its 
importance in the process of the growth of the 
national economy would still seem to be over¬ 
whelmingly paramount, especially in respect of 
performance in any comparison with the public 
sector. It is essential in the interest of the growth 
of the economy, therefore, that all the necessary 
conditions to enable the private sector to make 
its maximum contribution to this process of 
growth must be maintained unhampered. Such a 
measure as the Super Profits Tax, unless its 
field of operation were to be circumscribed to 
serve the very important, but nevertheless limited 
needs of a national emergency for the duration 
only, could be a seriously hampering cog in the 
process of national economic growth. 

Ceiling on Incomes and Perquisites 

Another vci y important concession offered 
by the Finance Minister is in respect of the 
maximum coiling on salaries and . perquisites 
taken together at Us. .S.OOO per mensem, earlier 
proposed as a gencial measure, hut now not to 
operate so far ns foreign personnel employed by 
the private sector are roncerned. in allowing 
permissible c.\penses of companies for purposes 
of assessing income for taxing proeesses. That 
is, while the maximum permissible e.\pe.nce in 
respect of any one Indian personnel employed l<y 
a company shall he Rs. 5,000 per mensem in¬ 
clusive of salaries and perquisites, no ceiling at 
all shall apply in the case of foreign personnel 
employed by it and the whole of such expense, 
without any limit whatever, shall he allowed to be 
deducted for purposes of computing taxable income 
of the corporate sector. This concession, it has 
been stated, had to be allowed to enable the 
country to obtain the measure of needed technical 
and technological assistance from abroad in the 
process of development and would eliminate the 
element of disincentive such a measure might 
prove in the wiv of future coll.’»bor'ition between 
foreign enterprise and capital with their counter¬ 
parts in this c()untry. 

^ While there may be some justification for 
relaxing earlier proposals in this behalf in 
respect, of needed foreign technologists working 


in Indian enterprises, the invidious distinction 
sought to be made between high executives of 
Indian origin and foreigners are likely, we are 
afraid, to prove a dangerous instrument of 
regression in the process of progress as a whole 
and especially in the needed shift towards self* 
sufficiency in technology and skill in Indian 
industry and management. Already quite an 
invidious distinction subsists as between Indian 
and foreign high executives is Indian industry. 
Foreign employees in Indian business are allow^ 
an income tax holiday during the first three 
years of their sojourn in this country while 
employed by an enterprise, Indian or foreign, 
operating within the country. The provision 
that after the first three years such personnel 
would be subject to the usual income tax rating 
just like any other person is, wc know, often 
evaded by staggering contracts at three-year 
periods, an intervening return to their countries 
of origin for a short holiday and their eventual 
return to this country for further three-year 
periods under new contracts.' We have personal ’ 
knowledge of a number of foreigners working in 
various Indian enterprises who have been enjoy¬ 
ing a perpetual income-tax holiday by way of 
this obvious and not too subtle subterfuge, while 
their Indian counterparts have to be contented 
with a heavily taxed income. 

The Prime Minister has often been known 
to deplore the tendency of qualified Indians to 
seek employment abroad while the country needed 
their services so badly and urgently. One of the 
reasons why such a tendency has been increas¬ 
ingly in evidence of late, is this invidious 
distinction that is made by our tax laws and 
other attitudes of the Government so far as our 
really qualified technicians and technologists are 
concerned. Now this new ceiling will add a 
fresh link to the chain of disincentives that 
qualified Indians have to work under in ' 
this country in comparison with their foreign 
counterparts employed by Indian enterprises, a 
good number of whom are not at all corres¬ 
pondingly well qualified. On the obverse, this 
new ceiling, which will not operate so far as 
foreign employees are concerned, is also an 
open invitation to such enterprises to employ 
foreigners, even while adequately qualified 

Indians are available to fill these assignments, 
by way of the limitless expense rebates they will 
he allowed on their outlays on foreign personnel 
and which, in many cases, will amount to a very 
substantial reduction of their income tax bills. 

Such a measure will also have, we are quite 
convinced, an overwhelmingly halting effect in 
the process of Indianization of the superior 
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gervicei’in foreign business honses' operating in 
this country. The process, which had been initi¬ 
ally set in motion under the personal insistence 
of the ^§te Sardar Ballabhai Patel, had already 
considerably slowed down since after his demise 
as, obviously, no one else in the Government of 
India had apparently any interest in the matter. 
It is regrettable because the process, which had 
l*en set in motioii after a great deal of initial 
obstruction and delay, proved to be a valuable 
training ground in management specialization and 
with properly gradual acceleration, might have 
eventually made the country more or less self- 
sufficient in her needed supplies of senior manage¬ 
ment executives. To the extent such Indianization 
had already been achieved, results had really 
proved to be highly encouraging and the con¬ 
fidence was being increasingly established that 
Indians of superior attainments and the needed 
nackground are as well able to take care of the 
lesponsibilities of management as any foreigner, 
as soon as the opportunities to prove their abili- 
<*tics in the field wiJre opened upto them. The 
proposed distinction now sought to be made 
between foreign and Indian per-sonncl of com¬ 
parable attainments in Indian business in the 
matter of permissible emoluments with its addi- 
fioal potential lor increasing preference for 
foreign personnel on account of the higher net 
profits, as we have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that this would be likely to yield to the employ¬ 
ing enterprises concerned, would be bound to 
* prove a fatal disinrenlive to really (jualifiei) 
Indians of high attainments to remain witliin the 
country. It must he remembered that today the 
prejudices that prevented nationals of one country 
from obtaining employment in another which 
prevailed all over the world Before the Second 
World War, have largely disappeared under pres¬ 
sure of shortage of labour in the highly dcvclop- 
*ed countries and it is not at all difficult (except, 
perhaps, where immigration laws are of a dis¬ 
barring nature) for qualified Indians of high 
attainments from obtaining highly lucrative em¬ 
ployment in other countries. If a census were 
carefully taken of Indians (some of them may 
have opted for the nationality of the country em¬ 
ploying them to get round the immigration laws 
concerned, but they must nevertheless be regarded 
as Indians for this purpose), emploved abroad, 
their number would not be found, we arc quite 
sure, inconsiderably, and quite a good number of 
them, we know, are employed in positions of 
great responsibility and discretion and, of course, 
at incomparably higher remuneration than they 
could ever hope to get in their own country. 

> Far obvious reasons we would not like to 


give names, but w« are petsonaUy avramtofiinuaiil' 
cases where young Indian technologists, pi 
highest attainments, whom their reiationa. aii^: 
friends regard as extremely foolish, came bacfc'ittK 
the country after a period of experience of thi|E 
highest responsibilities abroad, and who luivf^ 
thence been hard put to it to obtain a bare liVingf . 
wage within their own country. One such young: 
man whose case comes to mind at the mom^riB'; 
that of an engineer who, after a !^illiant univer-. 
sity career and a period of post-graduate work at 
the Bangalore Institute of Science, went to tha 
U.S.A. for a higher course of studies. He annexed 
all the best degrees ami diplomas in that country 
and eventually found employment with the fameW 
Ktilijan Corporation. While with the Kulijailt 
ibis brilliant young man was supposed to have 
been invested with the very great responsibility 
of preparing the design and operation pro¬ 
grammes for the D.V.C.’s Bokaro Thermal Power 
Station, at that time the largest .single power pro* 
ducing unit ever established in this country and 
which has been successfully operating ever since, > 
After some time he was obliged to return, do 
though Kulijans desired that he should slay on, 
as otherwise he would be required to take out 
U..S. nationality to conform with the U.S. Intmt'' 
gralion laws which, as a self-respecting Indian he 
did not wish to do. He was unable, as could be 
apprehended in the circumstances, to land any 
kind of an .employment which would give him a 
reasonably comfortable living. Some time later, 
the Government of India desired the Kuijian Cor¬ 
poration to oslaHisb a permanent organization of 
their in this country as they had extensive con¬ 
tracts for many projects to be established here. 
The Kuljians agn'cd and they named this young 
man f«r the chief executive of their Indian orga¬ 
nisation and named a salary which conformed to 
the usual U.S. standards in this behalf. The 
Government of India agreed, but when they came 
to know tliat the person named was an Indian 
national, they refused to pay him anything more 
than about ten per cent of what they were pre¬ 
pared to pay for an American and which would, 
moreover, be subject to the fullest imposts of the 
income tax laws. Naturally, the Kuljians would 
not agree to such a devaluation of their services 
here and ultimately sent down an American who, 
incidentally, was a comparatively junior executive 
when our young man was«there, and to whom the 
Government of India have been paying the salary 
originally proposed by the Corporation. Fortu¬ 
nately lor our young man, there was an eminent 
Indian industrialist with a great deal of imagina¬ 
tion and public spirit who, unforturfately, has* 
since passed away, took him up and provided him 
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with all the minimum emoluments and perquisites 
that were needed to yield him a fairly comfort¬ 
able living. Such industrialist, however, are all 
too rare in this country, and one can easily ima¬ 
gine the case of many others, whom we could 
name, where frustration and official indifference 
to their high attainments and rich experience, 
have hounded them out of the country to seek 
employment abroad. 

The new distinction now sought to be made 
by the Finance Minister in the matter of a ceil¬ 
ing of emoluments and perquisilies to Indian em¬ 
ployees as compared to none at all in the case of 
their foreign counterparts in Indian business 
houses (including foreign business houses operat¬ 
ing here) would be bound, we are afraid, to fur¬ 
ther immensely accelerate the process already well 
in evidence, of increasing defection of Indians of 
high attainments and rich experience and abili¬ 
ties from the country. No one denies that we arc, 
in respect of the totality of our increasing needs 
in this behalf, woefully short of qualified Indian 
technicians and technologists for our developing 
industries and trade and it may be inevitable that 
we should have to continue to employ foreign 
personnel of adequate qualifications and requi¬ 
site abilities to cover the gap in our present and 
immediately future needs in this behalf. But what 
would seem to be most reprehensible is the woe¬ 
ful fact that we have, not been making appro¬ 
priate use of even the little potential we have in 
this regard williin the nation, a large number of 
whom are at present very usefully and highly 
gainfully Pinj)loycd abroad. We could cite almost 
innumerable instances of highly qualified Indian 
scientists and technologists employed in key res¬ 
ponsible positions in foreign enterprises abroad 
who, when they wished to return to the country 
and play the approj^riate part they have the neejis- 
sary qualifications and experience to assume in 
the process of our development planning, have 
never had the least encouragement or opportu¬ 
nity to do so, while our Government has been 
crying itself hf»arse over the snpt)0Sed shortage of 
qualified Indian personnel and Indian enterprises 
have been merrily continuing to employ an ever- 
increasing and non-descript medley of foreigners 
of all sorts at profit to themselves and ihe^ 
foreigners and horribly to the detriment of ulti¬ 
mate national interests. 

One concedes, that even if it were possible 
to recall all qualified Indians from abroad to play 
their appropriate part in the process of national 
growtli, it may still be necessary to employ a large 
number of foreigners to cover our immediate 
*developmeht needs for some years ahead. In the 
first instance, it is necessary to formulate 


measures with the definite objective of igradual 
and ultimate attainment of self-sufiSciency in the 
matter of appropriately qualified and skilled 
technologists if*, the country and to condition the 
employment of foreign personnel by Indian enter¬ 
prises to conform to such a definite objective. It 
should b/e necessary and possible to regulate the 
employment of foreign personnel so that they may 
only fill existing gaps in our needs in this Ijehalf 
and no more. It is also necessary, to ensure that 
employment of foreign personnel of comparable 
attainments and experience should conform to a 
uniform standard as regards emoluments, per¬ 
quisites and powers of discretion. Some addi¬ 
tional incentives like, for instance, the present 
income tax concessions, may have to be conti¬ 
nued for some time to attract appropriate mate¬ 
rial in this behalf from ahrokd, but they should 
not take such a shape as, we art; entirely con¬ 
vinced, that the presently imposed ceiling on 
permissible salaries and perquisites of Indian 
personnel only, would ho hound, in effect, to 
lake, .so as to provide invitjitions to foreigners^ 
to displace and supplant their Indian counter¬ 
parts of coin])arable qualifications and attain¬ 
ments. This would spell disaster to the process 
of our national growth as this would be bound 
to arrest the process of gradual self-sufficiency 
in qualified Indian personnel for our developing 
economy and, consequently, leave us perpetually 
dependent uj»on precarious and exhorbitantly 
expensive foreign supplies in this regard. A, per¬ 
haps, inevitable off-shoot of the process would » 
also bound to be, wc arc afraid, to reduce India 
to a happy dumping ground for all highly con¬ 
nected unemployables from abroad masquerading 
as highly lucratively employed technicians and 
technologists. The dangers of such distinc¬ 
tions as are already being made between quali¬ 
fied Indians and even wholly unqualified 
foreigners in the country’s fields of superior- 
mercantile and industrial employment, have 
already been evident for quite some time. The 
present drift was, thus, in itself packed with 
disastrou.s possibilities, but now that the very 
invidious distinction that has been made in the 
matter of a ceiling on incomes in favour of the 
foreigner and to the detriment of the Indian, its 
explosive possibilities, would be bound to assume 
a hundredfold potential of disaster. We have 
already information from sources which can be 
regarded as absolutely reliable that some of the 
eminent British business houses in India, some 
of whose foreign executives had earlier been 
contemplating to retire from service in this 
country when the ceiling was initially proposed 
by Morarji Desai, have not merely since revised 
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their earlier decision and decided to stay on, but 
that tKe companies concerned have also been 
contemplating to stop further Indianization of 
their superior covenanted services* and fill all 
new jobs in these categories by imported per¬ 
sonnel. Since the companies concerned had never 
contemplated winding up their business in this 
country, it is evident that they were amply satis¬ 
fied that their normal business processes could 
be quite as well carried on by Indian personnel 
given the requisite responsibility and discre¬ 
tion to do so. 

We are quite su/e that the Union Finance 
Minister or, for the matter. Parliament as a whole, 
which would be required to endorse this new 
policy of the Government in respect of a pro¬ 
posed ceiling on income, have not quite under¬ 
stood the implifications of the measure they 
have propounded and the extensive and highly 
subversive ramifications that the effects of it 
would be hound to have in the end. All that we 
plead for is that due consideration should be 
‘given to all the arguments we have advanced 
above and the possible effects of the measure, in 
all their varied and multifaceted aspects, duly 
weighed and measured before finally giving 
effect to it. For our part, we are convinced that 
it would be highly retrogressive and even a 
dangerous measure and would be bound to pul 
almost unsustainable strains upon the wheels of 
progress towards a self-sufficient national 
economic growth in India, if not actually to put 
it in reverse gear. 

Karunu K. Nandi 


Malpractices in Business Houses 

The recent assurance given to Parlia¬ 
ment by the Union Commerce and Industry 
Minister, that measures were under conside¬ 
ration and would be shortly taken to intro¬ 
duce necessary legislation for appropriate 
amendment of the Company Law statutes 
so that the present loopholes in the struc¬ 
ture of the Companies’ Act leading to mal¬ 
practices by business houses and large 
scale swindling of shareholders and 
others by company managements, might 
be effectively checked, obviously stemm¬ 
ed from the Rfeport of the Vivien Bose 
Inquiry Commission on certain Dalmia- 
Jain enterprises. Even as we write, the 
Lok Sabha is due to debate the Bose Com¬ 
mission’s Report before the end of the cur¬ 


rent session of Parliament, as Govern** 
ment’s earlier suggestion to partly debate 
the Report during the current session and 
partly in the coming session has been stem-r 
ly turned down. It may be expected that 
a great deal of further interesting details 
relating to these enterprises, so far undis¬ 
closed, may emerge during the ensuing 
debate. 

The Bose Commission’s Report yielded 
certain categorical findings, it may be re¬ 
called, disclo.sing large scale misappropri¬ 
ations, fraud, forgery and other criminal 
activities deliberately engaged in by certain 
members of ithe management of these com¬ 
panies and which were alleged to have had 
the net result of diver'ting a sum of over 
Rs. 2 crores to the pockets of these people 
at the expense of the shareholders of these 
companies, and of other creditors. The 
Report names Ramkrishna Dalmia as the 
principal architect of this organized chain 
of fraud, forgery and niisappropriations in 
which he was said to have been actively 
assisted by his son-in-law, Shanti Prasad 
Jain and the latter’s brother, Sliriyans 
Prasad Jain, both noted induslrialistts and 
former Presidents of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
Others named included Jaidayal Dalmia, 
Ramkrishna’s brother, and a few others, 
who are said to have been more scape-goats 
rather than active participants in this alle¬ 
gedly deliberate chain of criminal activities. 

Publication of the Bose Commission’s 
Report was followed by a period of official 
apathy and indifference and it was only 
pressure from the Lok Sabha that ultimately 
compelled the Government to seek further 
legal opinion on the matter. It is said that 
they referred the Report to the joint con¬ 
sideration of the Attorney General and an¬ 
other legal expert and their recommenda¬ 
tions for appropriate action in the matter. 
These legal experts. Government Stated in 
Parliament, have opined that a prosecution 
would be either premature or inopportune 
merely on the basis of the Bose Commis¬ 
sion's findings. 'This aspect of the matter is 
expected 'to be further threshed out in 
detail during the ensuing debjaie on thd 
Report in Parliament. 
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In the meanwhile Government have 
been pursuing what, on the face of it, would 
appear to be deliberately diversionary 
tactics, by announcing ithat the Company 
Law statutes would be amended to make 
such malpractices impossible in the future. 
It is difficult to believe that the findings, 
after lengthy hearings extending over 
several years and examining a mass of 
documentary evidence etc., by a person of 
the judicial eminence and legal learning of 
Mr. Justice Vivien Bose’s stature and 
position, were not such that they could 
lead to a straight prosecution of (those who 
have been most unambiguously named as 
being guilty by the Commission and that it 
should have been necessary to seek and 
obtain further legal opinion, that of the 
Attorney General and another legal expert, 
on the matter. It is possible that the 
Commission’s Report itself might not have 
been regarded as a sufficient basis for a 
prosecution, but it must certainly be re¬ 
garded as having established a prinia facie 
case which could form the basis of the 
usual police inquiries and investigations 
preceding a prosecution. We presume that 
it is not usual for such cases to be handled 
at the highest Ministerial level as the 
present one is being sought to be done, and 
it would be difficult to understand why 
Government should have considered the 
matter deserving of such special conside¬ 
ration at these levels. 

Indeed, the Government’s continued 
dealings with these very rich and appa¬ 
rently wholly conscienceless business people, 
even in the face of the findings of the Bose 
Commission’s Report, would appear to 
yield a measure of Government’s anxiety 
to either completely hush up, but if that 
is not altogether possible, at least to by¬ 
pass the matter. Some of 'the persons 
named in the Commission’s Report, such as 
Shanti Prasad Jain or Shriyans Prasad Jain 
for instance, are eminent leaders of industry 
and apparently enjoy the confidence and in¬ 
dulgence of the highest counsels of Govern¬ 


ment. This must be condemned &s the 
height of impropriety. Only recently, the 
Prime Minister agreed to associate him¬ 
self with Shriyans Prasad Jain in the 
latter’s capacity as the then President of 
the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry even after the find¬ 
ings in the Bose Commission’s Report had 
been made known to him. When he inaugu¬ 
rated the F.C.C.I. annual meeting. This was 
an impropridty which was impossible for 
even some other eminent and decent business 
houses in the country to countenance and one 
recalls with pleasure that the House of the 
Tatas and that of the Mafdtlals most cate¬ 
gorically refused to continue to associate 
with the F.C.C.I. and participate in its deli¬ 
berations so long as such people continued to 
head its executive. Apparently, the Prime 
Minister was wholly lost to even that rudi¬ 
ments r sense of propriety which an ordi« 
nary business house continues to prize. It 
would seem that the Government of India 
have wholly sold themselves to “big busi¬ 
ness” or it becomes impossible to realise 
how it can be allowed to get away wilth 
“murder” of the description that have been 
so luridly disclosed in the Vivien Bose Re¬ 
port. 

It is possible that the. Company Law* 
statute needs an early revision to bring it 
up to date to enable it to serve the develop¬ 
ing needs of these times. But so far as cri¬ 
minal activities of company managements 
are concerned of the itype described in the 
Bose Report, there would seem to be ample 
provision in the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code to appropriately 
deal with such matters without the need to 
undertake amending legislation in respect 
of the Company Law statufte before that 
can be done, It appears to be such a trans¬ 
parent subterfuge for shelving action that 
it would deceive no one, not even the most 
credulous. Incidentally, it is significant that 
in Government's current parlance, crimi- 
nality appears to have been reduced to mere 
mal-praetice. 

Karuna K. Nandi 



EXPORT FHOMOTiON IN INDIA 


Prof. P. C. Rawat, M. Com., LL.B., 
Seksaria College, Jabalpur 


India is an underdeveloped country. 
Some time ago Indians were called hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Following 
have’been some of the features of under¬ 
development of this country ; 

(1) Low productivity in 'the field of 
agriculture and industry. 

(2) Lack of knowledge of physical 
resources. 

(3) Insufficiency of trained personnel 
to bring resources into effective 
use. 

(4) Shortage of capital. 

(5) Rapidly expanding population. 

(6) Political and economic dependence 
resulting in lack of planning fore¬ 
sight. 

* (7) Social and p.sychological attitudes 

which hamper development. 

The right practical approach of waging 
a war against underdevelopment and a 
hungry economy is to take up the work of 
economic planning. The aim of planning 
is not only to increase production and attain 
higher levels but also 'to secure a social and 
economic order based on values of freedom 
and to provide basic necessaries to all. 

After attaining freedom we have 
launched planning and have completed 2 
five year plans. We are now undertaking 
the work of a Third Five-Year Plan, The 
scheme for financing the third plan outlay 
in the public sector is given in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

crores 


(1) Balance from revenue on 

the basis of existing taxation 350 

(2) Contribution of the railways 150 

(3) Surplus of public enterprises 440 

(4) Loans from the public 850 

(5) Small savings . .| 550 

(6) Provident fund and steel 

equalization fund .. 510 

(7) Additional taxation 1650 

(8) External assistance 2200 

(0) Deficit financing .. 550 


7250 


From the foregoing table it is clear thiftt, 
the major sources of finance are Extemalf 
Assistance, Taxation, Loans and Small’SaV-; 
ings. We cannot depend solely upon any 
of the above as each has got some limita-* 
tion. Excess taxation hampers the rate of 
savings and capital formation. Similarly 
External assistance is not a very dependable 
source. Foreign aid is available only for 
certain approved plans. So far the assur¬ 
ance of only Rs. 1126 crores has been 
received from abroad. So the only 
alternative left is export promotion. At 
present we are exporting only 6% of the 
national income which is clear from the 
following table : 


Exports and National Income 


Year 

Total 

National Export as Export 


value 

Income 

'/<' of 

Index 


of exports 


N. Income 1951-52 


Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

^-.100 

1950-51 

596 

9530 

6.3 

83 

1953-54 

526 

10480 

5.0 

72 

1956-57 

■614 

10310 

5.4 

83 

1959-60 

639 

12840 

5.0 

88 


The above table shows the economic 
development of India—as indicated by the 
rise in the national income at constant prices 
—has not been accompanied by an expansion 
of. exports. There may be many causes ex¬ 
plaining the* failure of exports to rise at 
a rate more than proportionate to the growth 
of national income. They are :— 

(1) Sharp income effect on the demand 
within the country of the export¬ 
able consumer goods as well as of 
raw materials. 

(2) The growth of money incomes in an 
inflationary situation creates market 
imperfections under which the pro¬ 
ducer finds it. more profitable to 
sell the goods within the country 
rather than export it. 

(3) Exports are hindered by rise in 
domestic cost because of an Infla-, 
tionary situation. For example, rise 
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in costs is likely to be considerable, 
if wages constitute a large share of 
the total cost and if the wage earn¬ 
ers are members of strong trade 
unions. 

(4) Export efforts are also hampered by 
structural difficulties such as diffi¬ 
culties in getting capital and im¬ 
ported machinery. 

(5) Other factors over which the export¬ 
ing country has little control, like 
general decline in the world demand 
or increasing foreign competition. 

(6) Un-cordinated approach of Govern¬ 
ment in its fiscal, taxation, labour 
and population policies. 

The decline may be due to invention of 
substitudes. In such cases cost reduction 
would be an effcciivc remedy. Besides this 
improvement in the quality and finding 
alternative uses would also help to create 
demand in the changing situations. 

One could easily take the case of sugar 
In India and point out that there has been a 
very large increase in domestic consumption, 
market imperfections have developed, domes¬ 
tic market is attractive and the domestic 
cost of produdlion is high. The following 
table reveals the fact:— 

Production and consumption of sugar in 
India: 


Year 

Production 
(lakh tons) 

Consumption 
(lalch tons) 

1948-49 

10.08 

11.80 

1951-52 

10.79 

10.70 ' 

1954-55 

13.34 

18.00 

1957-58 

21.95 

20.00 


Following table reveals the cost of 
production : of sugar in different countries ; 


Countries: 
Australia 
Cuba 
Mauritius 
Phillippines 
U.S.A. 

India 


Price per maund 
15.29 
12.18 
17.06 
21.32 
21.86 
31.63 


« The dpvelopment Council of Sugar In¬ 
dustries in India has estimated the probable 


consumption of sugar in 1961-62 at 2.25 
million tons but the adtual production in 
1960-61 came to 3 million tons. There has 
thus been created a problem of surplus which 
should be exportable, but which cannot easily 
be exported because of high cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Take the case of tea for which* the 
domestic demand is increasing and which is, 
facing strong competition abroad particularly 
in respect of certain qualities. Similarly 
the domestic demand of cotton tex'tiles, 
vegetable oils, oilseeds electrical goods and 
cement have greatly increased. 

Although not at the same rate in line 
with the expansion of world trade generally, 
Indian foreign trade has also been expand¬ 
ing. Thus between 1955 and 1961, wlide the. 
value of total world trade expanded by over 
409?), our foreign trade increased by 37%. 
But on the other side of the picture, the net, 
result is a growing deficit in our balance of 
trade. Thus the deficit which was Rs. 97 
crores in 1956-57, rose to as much as Rs. 427 
crores in 1960-61. Our exports increased by 
25% while our imports rose by 65More¬ 
over, the amount of sterling balances which 
was Rs. 130 crores last year has come down 
to Rs. 94 crores this year. Iti a developing 
economy like ours, we cannot cut down the 
import quota as it would retard our progress. 

Now a days there is a great slogan 
being published to “export or perish.” 
In the meetings of the Indian Council 
of Foreign Trade, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, etc., this has been the main topic 
of discussion. Shri Manubhai Shah express¬ 
ed the need for not only more exports but 
also quality exports. He called for the 
eradication of the ugly image, that the 
Indian exporter has left so far in the over¬ 
seas markets and to recapture the thrill of 
being the most prized exportres of the good 
old days that India was. Dr. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar called it “export crusade” and 
“national obligation.” 

In our Third Five-Year Plan, we have 
estimated the export earnings at Rs. 3450 
crores, an average of Rs. 690 crores per year 
as compared to Rs. 645 crores in 1959-60. 
This will need an overhaul of the complete 
export system- 





EXPORT PROMOTION IN INDIA 



U is heartening to note that most of the 

• restrictions on exports which were merely 
a relic of the exceptional conditions of the 
Korearf boom period have been removed. 
Export duties have been reduced. The pro¬ 
cedure of custom refund have been simpli¬ 
fied. Eleven Export Promotion Councils 
have been set up. Their function is to devise 
measures for market research and market¬ 
ing techniques. New exports such as engi¬ 
neering goods, chemicals, sewing machines, 
refrigerators etc., have been started. 

Board of Trade a Boon 

To solve the important problems of 
.export, the Minister for International 
Trade has announced the formation of a 
high power advisory trade Bo^ard, with 
^,^the Minister as ijs Chairman. To keep it a 
body compact, it is not to have more than 
15 members, some of whom including the 
Presidents of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce will represent the business commu¬ 
nity. The Secretary, Dep'tt. of Economic 
Affairs, the Additional Secretary, Plann¬ 
ing Commission and 2 or three high rank¬ 
ing officers will also act as its members. 
The term of the Board extends to two 
years. It is to review all aspects of com¬ 
merce involving export incentives, and 
development of fair ethical and efficient 
trade practices including maintenance of 
fair prices, price regulations, organisation 
of buffer stocks and to conduct market re- 

* search. 


Quality Control 

Quality control is the foremost probt 
lem which requires immediate attention 
for one bad commodity sold in the marfceit, 
neutralises the credit earned by hundred' 
good ones. So preshipment inspection is A' 
prerequisite in export promotion movement,. 
Quality control is essential not only for ex-„ 
port markets but the home markets too.'! 
For if you can make money by producing 
second rate shoddy goods for the home 
market—why, strictly from a business view 
point, should you manufacture first rate 
goods involving more labour and capital if 
the international prices are lower thail 
home prices? 

bo it has been proposed to set up 
test houses to ensure good quality and cbh- 
formation to specifications. They are subject 
to a quarterly inspection by the Government. 
A proposal is also being brought before the 
Board of Trade in respect of a “Quality Con¬ 
trol and Inspection Council of India”. The 
function of the council will be to activize 
the social action of voluntary quality con¬ 
trol through trade associations. 

The enforcement of the legal type of 
quality control is not only impracticable 
but we do not have also the necessary faci¬ 
lities nor has it worked in any country of 
the world, to any successful extent. In the 
words of Shri Manubhai Shah, “The prestige 
and image of India that we want to create 
is that of a very strong trading community 
vfith healthy traditions of quality and ad¬ 
herence to strict specifications.” 


The Government has nominated Mr. G. Financing of Export 

D. Birla, Sir R. Mudaliar, Mr. S. L, Kirlos- 

ker, Mr. Khandubhai Dosai and Raja Another difficulty which mars the In- 
Surendrasingh of Nalgarh as the non-offi- centives of exporters is the non-availabi- 
cial members of the Board. Mr. Singhania lity of funds. Banks are giving about 85 
and M. Loknathan are likely to be co-opted per cent to different exporters depending 
as members. It is hoped that the Board upon credit worthiness of the exporter as 
would remove the obstacles in the way of far as the C.I.P’. prices are concerned. He re¬ 
export promotion and ensure close co- ceives only international price advance. His 
operation between Government and the busi- money gets locked up for eight to nine 
ness community. Following are some of months. There are developing countries of 
the problems which should receive imme- Africa and Asia where perhaps anall term 
diate attention in order to enhance ex- deferred payments of 2 to 3 years may btf 
, ports: necessary. The Mudaliar Committee has re- 
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commended a revolving fund to finance 
industries. It is a practicable suggestion. 

The Export Risk Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion is already working which helps a great 
deal in export finance. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that Shri Shah has dec¬ 
lared the establishmertt of an Export-Import 
Bank with a capital of Rs. 10 crores. We 
have to follow the example set by Japan 
where the payment is arranged within 1 
days. 

Tax incentives and Railway freight 

Tax incentives will enhance export as 
it will increase the margin of profit of ex¬ 
porters. Although the packet of incentives 
can never be a permanent solution and 
the country has to break the vicious circle 
of incentives and losses, it can prove help¬ 
ful as a temporary measure. The Union 
Government should direct the State 
Governments to forego sales ta.x on export¬ 
able goods. 

Railway freight should be normal and 
shipping facilities should be available at 
competitive prices. 

In order to ensure quick transport of 
exportable goods, railways have been asked 
to introduce a system of fixing “For Ex¬ 
port” labels on such consignments. A 
“Director of Movement Transport and 
Freight” is also being appointed to look 
after the bottlenecks with respect to export. 

Interna) Consumption and high cdst of 
Production . 

Increasing consumption is regarded as 
one of the signs of development. In a de¬ 
veloping economy consumption is almost 
equal to production. But we have to save 
something for export even at this crucial 
stage. 

Prices are touching the sky and 
inflationary situations are prevalent. 
“Movement of prices is necessary, but it 
should be like the Vipples in the river and 
not like the waves in the sea.” Enhanced 
prices hamper exports. So it is essential 
to check internal consumption and prices. 

‘ Shri Nehru has suggested the establish¬ 
ment, of co-operative societies to check this 


growth. A Committee to study the cost 
structure in different industries should be 
set up. 

I 

Free Trade Zones 

A Free Trade Zone has been defined 
foreign or domestic merchandise of any 
as an isolated, enclosed and policed area in 
or adjacent to a port of entry where 
description, except such as prohibited by 
law, may without being subject to Cus¬ 
toms law, be brought in, manufactured, 
assembled, repacked and exported. 

Thus the object of the scheme is two¬ 
fold 

(1) to establish new industries. 

(2) to stimulate exports. 

Some critics say that the Free Trade 
Zones instead of becoming centres of ejfc. 
ports, may become citadels of smug¬ 
gling. thus undermining not only foreign 
exchange resources but also national 
morale. But this is not true. Mr. Shah has 
appointed a committee under the Chair¬ 
manship of Shri G. R. Gadgil which will 
advise the Government on the develop¬ 
ment in the country about Free Trade 
Zones at important ports. 

Market research 

Market research is a very important as¬ 
pect of export promotion. We have to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of export on the one 
side and make them permanent on the 
other. We never try to stabilize the estab¬ 
lished markets. The vicious circle of tradi¬ 
tional items and traditional markets will 
have to be broken. In the underdeveloped 
countries, we have to find out their needs 
and tastes in order to make our goods up- 
to-date. 

Take the example of Africa. It is not a 
dark continent at all. It is flashing with 
vivid light. It is a kind of living laboratory, 
a paradise for the political scientist, an¬ 
thropologist, as well as the businessman. 
The darkest thing about Africa has always 
been our ignorance of it. 

98 per cent of the world’s diamond, ^5 
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. per pent gold, 22 per cent of Copper and 
. Uranium is found in Africa. It is a rich coun • 
try inhabited by the poor. We have to find 
out th^ alternative uses of dirferent commo¬ 
dities in the markets of Ghana, Egypt, Congo, 
Sudan and Algeria. Similarly there is 
great scope in the South-east Asian coun¬ 
tries for our products. 

Merchant Exporters 

There are moie than 60,000 exporters 
in this country. Among them 30,000 are re¬ 
gistered companies and firms. The mer¬ 
chant exporter is as integral and impor¬ 
tant a part of the process as the manufactur¬ 
ing exporter. As a matter of fact 60 per cent 
' trade in different commodities in export 
today is handled by merchant exporters. So 
some scheme should be worked out to give 
incentives to thfjse merchant exporters in 
an organised way. At present, a distinction 
between manufacturers and merchant ex¬ 
porters is made and the previous record of 
export and import is taken into considera¬ 
tion for granting licences. This system 
should be eliminated and everybody 
should be allowed to play a free role in 
the task of foreign trade. 

Invoicing mal-practices and other draw¬ 
backs 

At present, the procedure of export is 
too much complicated due to some avoid¬ 
able formalities. Besides no information 
, about the overseas markets is available to 
the exporters. Especially small-scale in¬ 
dustries are facing the acute problem of in¬ 
formation and finance. It is proposed that 
the State Trading Corporation would 
arrange the examination and despatch 
of their samples abroad. It would also help 
them prepare shipping documents, infor¬ 
mation regarding marine freight rates, ex¬ 
port and import licences, etc. 

It is very difficult to check over-in¬ 
voicing and under-invoicing. This nuisance 
is done to get the advantage of foreign ex¬ 
change. This tendency should not be allow¬ 
ed to go unchecked as India is at a criti¬ 
cal juncture of economic development. 


Rationalization of industries and supply of 
raw material 

It is essential that rationalization whe-" 
mes should be undertaken in the export*;, 
able products industries so that the cost of 
production may be reduced and wastes 
may be eliminated to make our industrieS/,- 
competilive. We are modernizing textile ’ 
mills and jute mills gradually. As a matter 
of fact 87 per cent of the jute spinning sec¬ 
tion is already modernized. IJMA is play-'' 
ing an important role in this direction. 
Other industries which are parasites on the 
society should be closed as this is the age 
of survival of the fittest. 

Preferences should be given to thosifr;.' 
industries which produce exportable goo^fe'J’. 
Their import need for the raw materials , 
and machines should be studied and the ' 
foreign exchange allocation should be made ; 
to them preferably. Besides, Government 
should ensure adequate .supply of raw 
materials at international prices. 


European Common Market, Britain and 
India 

Britain has practically decided to enter 
the Common Market of 6 European countries. 
India is the fourth biggest customer of and 
fifth biggest exporter country to Britain. 
Nearly 72 per cent of the woolen goods, 
pf?r cent tea, 65 per cent leather 
goods, 25 per cent cashew nuts and 66 per 
cent oil cakes are exported to Britain. In. 
1960, the total export to Britain was 
Rs. 174 crores covering 26 per cent of the 
total exports of India. 

Between 1950 and 1958 the national in¬ 
come of the Common Market countries 
rose by 53 per cent while the national in¬ 
come of Britain rose only by 22 per cent. 
So it is definite that Britain would join 
E.C.M. This will effect our export trade. 
If Britain joins E.C.ML without consider¬ 
ing the interest of India, our Third Five- 
Year Plan would be in danger .and there 
is every possibility that the , Commom 
wealth may be weakened. 
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Specialization in Foreign Trade 

It is sometimes said that we want a 
salesman who can scii a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo and we do not want a salesman 
who cannot sell a camel to an Arab, Due 
to political and economic dependence, we 
remained a weak trading community. 
After independence wo are trying to es¬ 
tablish our own old prestige. In the words 
of Shri Manubhai Shah “We want to see 
that the education of applied commerce, as 
we call applied science and technology, 
should be wide spread in the Universities.” 
A proposal to establish an Institute of 
International Trade is also under conside¬ 
ration of the Government which will re¬ 
ceive young men between the ages 30-45 
who would be given traiidng in speciali¬ 
zation in foreign trade, relating to techno¬ 
logy, salesmanship, marketing and making 
contracts. 

Shri M. Vaidya, President, Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Foreign Trade has drawn a conclusion 
that we have failed to plan our productive 
capacity. He has suggested a seven point 
realistic plan embodying the following fea¬ 
tures :— 

(1) Greater attention to the expan¬ 
sion of our agricultural produc¬ 
tion which would enable us to 
earn foreign exchange by larger 
export of our traditional items. 

(2) Greater utilization of the exist¬ 
ing indigenous capacity. , • 

(3) Fuller utilization of our consu¬ 
mer goods and durable goods to 
earn foreign exchange. 

(4) Judicious and balanced reduc¬ 
tion of imports. 

(5) Replacing of the existing intricate 
system by automatic export in¬ 
centives. 

(6) Encouragement of export houses. 

(7) Elimination of distinction be¬ 
tween exporter and manufac¬ 
turer-exporter. 

Foreign trade and domestic trade are 
so closely interlinked that even the slight¬ 
est change in the one is likely to have some 
trepurcussjons on the other. To boost ex¬ 
ports we have, therefore, to set our house 


in order by putting the Infernal tra^Q on a 
sound footing. 

Besides .administrative inconveniences 
like complicated licencing, exchange con¬ 
trol procedures, etc., will have to simplified. 
The producers should be compelled to sur¬ 
render a portion of their output to the State 
Trading Corporation at prescribed prices. 
Further, investigations are necessary in 
the field of reducing unit cost and check 
inflationary prices. The exporters should 
organise themselves ’into local expor't 
chambers in important industrial centres. 
The Board of Trade has also approved the 
proposal that four or five Directors of 
Foreign Trade should be appointed with 
headquaretrs in New Delhi to look after 
the trade promotion work in different re¬ 
gions of the world. Export promotion is 
not only a matter of commercial policy, it 
links up with investment policy, pricing" 
policy, as well as fiscal policy. Export cru¬ 
sade should be conducted even at the cost 
of domestic consumption. 

In conclusion it may be stressed 
that Government should ensure adequate 
supply of raw materials at international 
prices, keep down the tax incidence, 
provide subsidies for export products • 
whose costs cannot be reduced to the level 
of competitive world prices, adopt a 
realistic labour policy to keep the incidence 
of wage levels in tune with productivity, 
simplify the schemes of drawback of 
import and excise duties by fixing a 
tariff on a percentage basis of foreign ex-„ 
change earned, arrest the growth of 
population by intensifying family planning 
programmes to restrict domestic consump¬ 
tion and leaving adequate surplus for ex¬ 
port, rationalise use of energy resources 
particularly coal. The suggestions given 
by the Central Committee of All India 
Manufacturers’ Association are akin to 
those given above. They need to be con¬ 
sidered in right earnest. Mr. Bharat Ram, 
Chairman, Indian Society* of Advertisers 
has recommended the setting up of a 
Commercial Ration Station for the promotion 
of India’s export trade. This suggestion is 
worth considering. 



EVOLUTION AND ROLE OF THE COUNCIL OF STATES 

By PROMILLA SURI 

The same reason which induced the Romans 
to have two consuls, makes it desirable 
there should be two chambers; that neither 
of them may be exposed to the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of undivided power, even for 

the space of a single year. 

—John Stuart Mill 


It is regarded as being noteworthy 
that practically every free democratic State 
in the modern world has adopted the 
bicameral system of legislature.' The ex¬ 
periment of a unicameral legislature has, 
indeed, been frequently tried, notably by 
France, England,, and for a very brief 
^fJeriod by the United States, but no great 
nation has ever adhered to it. 

The bicameral legislature is historically 
rooted in the stratified social order of the 
latter middle ages, in a regime in which the 
various social classes—higher nobility, lower 
nobility, clergy and townsmen—constituted 
politically independent “estates.”- Although 
they constitute the historical antecedents 
*of modem parliaments and legislatures, it 
is obvious that these mediaeval “Estates 
general” have no institutional similarity or 
logical connection with them. 

The question of the organization of 
Parliament on a bicameral or unicameral 
basis did not arise until the seventeenth 
century. In Franco three Estates mot separa¬ 
tely at irregular intervals until 1614 and did 
not meet again until 1789, The modern 
bicameral system on the Continent really 
dates from the later eighteenth century 
when French revolutionary ideas reinforced 
by English example, ushered in the new 
epoch of constitutionalism.* Towards the 
eighteenth century Montesquieu propounded 
his theory of checks and balances and 
Rousseau the ‘General Will.” These two 
theories were commonly taken to support 
the bicameral and unicameral legislatures. 
Montesquieu’s theory propounded that in 


order to have a well framed constitution 
there must be some check on the power of 
the popular assemblies which was usually 
found in the creation of the second chamber. 
On the other hand Rousseau’s scientific 
enunciation of the ‘General Will’ leads to 
the conclusion that the general will of the 
people is unitary and indivisible and hence 
bicameralism is nonsense. 

It was largely by accident that In 
England these several social orders came 
to sit in two houses. When the first cons¬ 
titutions of the American States were 
drafted, a second chamber was deliberately 
introduced" in imitation of the British 
Parliament with its two Houses, The ex¬ 
ample has been followed in most of the 
countries that have adopted more or less 
popular government in modern times, ii> 
eluding not only those which in 
world'have been influenced by the Briusn. 
mddel of Cabinet and Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment but tho’se also which in the Western 
hemisphere have taken the United States as 
their pattern.^ But the adoption of the 
bicameral system of legislature by most of 
the free democratic States cannot be attri¬ 
buted merely to tradition. They have been 
guided by the experiments carried on and 
the experience gained by great sovereign 
States. It will not be out of place to quote 
here the views of Sir Winston Chruchill on 
the subject. He stated: * 

“No free country enjoying democratic 
institutions that I know of has adopted 
single chamber Government . * . . The 
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U.S., the Swiss, the Dutch, the Belgians, 
the French,—even in their latest Cons¬ 
titution—have a second Chamber. Eire 
has created its own Senate. Our Domini¬ 
ons, the most democratic countries in the 
world, all have with the exception of 
Queensland, T am reminded, sought and 
preserved two-Chamber Government— 
what clever people would call bicameral 
government. All feel that between the 
chance vote of an election on universal 
suffrage and the permanent alteration 
of the whole slowly built structure of the 
State and the nation there ought to be 
some modifying process. Show me a 
powerful, successful, free democratic con¬ 
stitution of a great sovereign State which 
has adopted the principle of single- 
chamber Government.”^ 

The Council of State in India owes its 
origin to the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms of 1919. Until then the 
legislature established by the Act of 1853 
was only an extension of the executive. The 
Governor-General-in-Council virtually acted 
both in the capacity of a legislature and 
executive. Thus in this period there was 
only a unicameral legislature. It was only 
in 1919 that a bicameral legislature was 
established at the Centre. 

The scheme for the Council of State 
contained in the Montagu-Cholmsford Report 
differed materially from the plan ultimately 
adopted and embodied in the Government 
of India Act, 1919. The authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms pointed oUt: 
“We do not propose to institute a complete 
bicameral system but to create a second 
chamber’, known as the Council of Slate, 
which shall take its part in ordinary legis¬ 
lative business and shall be the final legis¬ 
lative authority in matters which the 
government regards as essential.”** The 
joint Select Committee to which the Bill 
was referred, rejected the plan altogether; 
it reported that it did not accept the device 
in the Bill as drafted, of carrying govern¬ 
ment legislation without reference to 
the legislative assembly, in cases where the 
latter body cannot be got to assent to a law 
which "the Governor-General considers 


essential,”^ The alternative plan which the 
Joint Committee referred to was tlie plan 
which was contained in the Government of * 
India Act of 1919. This plan remained un¬ 
altered in the Act of 1935 except as regards 
membership. 

The introduction of a bicameral system 
of legislature in the present Constitution 
was taken for granted. However, during 
the early Constitution-making debates, an 
lamendment in favour of a unicameral sys¬ 
tem was moved but defeated after hardly 
any discussion. The general attitude of 
the framers was summed up by Mr. Gopala- 
swami lyyangar in these words: “After 
all, no elaborate justification is needed.”* 
The framers got this attitude because of a 
psychological reason that what the Cabi¬ 
net Mission Plan suggested for India was a 
federal structure, and a federal structure 
reminds us naturally of America and itt.,, 
Senate. That was why Mr. Gopalaswami 
used what he thought to bo the most con¬ 
clusive argument when he said that “the 
need for a second chamber has been felt 
practically all over the world. Wherever 
there are federations of any importance.”'* 

There are only two underlying causes 
common to all bicameral legislatures— 
either the recognition that there are more * 
than one interests of the states, more or less 
of equal importance in governing the 
country, or the recognition that man has 
himself a dual personality and that his 
rashness should be moderated by his wis¬ 
dom.*'* Tlie only difference among the 
second chambers being the nature of thet 
interest on whose behalf the revision takes 
place. The complete idea for the establish¬ 
ment of the Council of State was made 
clear in the second part of Mr. Gopala- 
swami’s speech wherein he described its 
functions as a mere ‘reviewing body’ on the 
model (as far as functions were concerned) 
of the House of Lords or the Irish Senate. 
This idea was reinforced when he said that 
•it should be composed of “elderly and 
' seasoned people who otherwise would not 
be in the thickest of the fray, but who 
might be willing to participate in the debate 
with an amount of learning and importance 
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which.we do not ordinarily associate with 
the House of the people.” 

Unlike the American Senate the 
Coimcik of State was not frarhed to repre¬ 
sent the units of the federation. It is 
meaningless to say that the Union Consti¬ 
tution Committee meant this House to 
represent the native states.Because at 
that time India had not yet become a 
Union of States, and the provinces were 
.still provinces and States meant only native 
states. At the time of. adopting the provisions 
of the draft regarding the composition of this 
House, just as at the time of the Report, not 
a single important member referred to this 
House as representing the Units as distin¬ 
guished from the interest of the country; 
and an attempt made to give equality of 
representation to the Units, “as otherwise 
there is no sense in saying that the States 
, ahall be represented in the Council,” was 
defeated without any one taking note of this 
.suggestion.This idea of the Council of 
States representing the Units was, as Dr. 
Ambedkar himself remarked, ex post facto 
argument and a suggestion ex hypothesis.^-^ 
But in spite of this, our Constitution has 
given the second chamber power to protect 
the rights of States in another way by 
• Section 149 which states that Parliament 
can legislate over State subjects provided 
that the Council of States passes a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect by a two-third majority. 

The Composition of the Council of States 

Unlike the House of Lords, the Council 
of States is not a hereditary body. Its com¬ 
position conforms neither to German 
Bundesrat, where the members are appoint¬ 
ed and instructed by the State Govern¬ 
ments, nor to the United States and Austra¬ 
lia where members for the Upper House 
are directly elected by the people of the 
States with equal representation in the 
chamber. The reasons for not providing 
equal representation to the constituent 
States in the Council of States are two-fold : 
Firstly, such representation would be un¬ 
real and harmful to the bigger and more 
important States. The size and population 


of the different States, and the Union ter#^* 
lories vary considerably. If equal repre? 
sentation had been given to all the Stat^w,. 
and Union territories, the smaller States ' 
and the Union territories would have pre^ - 
ponderance over the bigger and more im¬ 
portant States. The seats among States . 
and the Union territories have, therefore, 
been allocated on the basis of the popula- ' 
tion of the different States. Secondly, the,, 
special grounds on which equal representa¬ 
tions have been given in the United States ! 
and Australia do not exist in India, the ^ 
factor leading to the formation of the fede¬ 
ration. In spite of this, the Council of 
States is intended to be the representative 
of the constituent States, as is clear from. 
Art. 249 wherein it is stated that “if the 
Council of States has declared by resolution 
supported by not less than two-thirds of 
the members present and voting that it is 
necessary or expedient in the national inte- . 
rest that Parliament should make laws in 
respect of any matter enumerated in the 
State List specified in the resolution, it 
shall be lawful for Parliament to make 
laws for the whole or any part of the 
territory of India with respect to that 
matter while the resolution remains in 
force.” The consent of the Council of 
States will imply the consent of the consti¬ 
tuent States, because this chamber is their 
representative. 

The membership of the Council of 
States ‘falls into two categories: partly 
elected and partly nominated. Unlike 
U.S. Senators, the members to the Council 
of States are indirectly elected by the elec¬ 
ted members of the legislative assemblies 
of the constituent States in accordance with 
the system of proportional representation,^* 
by means of a single transferable vote. 
This has been provided in the Constitution 
with a view to ensure that the various 
interests represented in the State Legisla¬ 
tures and the electoral colleges may be 
reflected, as far as possible, in the Council 
of States and minorities may get effective 
representation. This provision tnapr prove 
effective in providing a sizeable opposition , 
party in the Council of States which is so 
essential in favour of parliamentary demo- 
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power may not be in a majority in all States 
and the Union territories. 

The numerical strength of the Council 
of States is half that of the popular House— 
256, out of this 12 members are nominted 
by the President from among persons of 
outstanding merit in the fields of literature, 
science, art and social service. The provi¬ 
sion concerning the nomination of members 
to the Council of State.s by the President 
has been borrowed partly from the 
‘Seanad Eireman’ of the Irish Republic and 
partly from the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. In para 8 of their 
Reforms Office Despatch No. 8, dated the 
Gth May 1920, Lord Chelmsford’s Govern¬ 
ment made the following observation : 

The members of such a body must 
be persons po.ssessing what lias been 
called the senatorial character, tliey 
must, that is to say. be men wlio will 
bring to bear, (ui problems of stale, the 
qualities of knowledge, experience of 
the world, and the sobriety of judgement 
which comes thereby.'' 

The insertion of this provision for tlie 
nomination of members, though it may 
appear undemocratic, has a dual value. 
Firstly, it provides an opportunity to per¬ 
sons of intellectual capacity and experience 
of affairs, who are indisposed to partake in 
electioneering, to enter political life."’ 
Secondly, it enables 'the Council of States 
to exercise moral authority, to inform and 
guide public opinion. This point has been 
elucidated by Lord Bryce : ‘‘The influence 
exerted on the minds of the nation which 
comes from the intellectual authority of the 
persons who compose the chamber, from 
their experience, from their record in pub¬ 
lic life and from the respect which their 
characters and their experience inspire.”'’ 

The Life of Ihe Council of States 

Tlie Council of States, like the Senate of 
the United States, is a permanent body— 
not subject to dissolution—but as nearly as 
possible, one-third of its members retire on 
the expiration of every second year. 


Three theories have been and are held * 
of the functions of a second chamber; 
Firstly, that it should have all the powers 
of the first or popular House. Secondly, 
that it should be subordinated in financial 
legislation to the popular .Hou.se ; Thirdly, 
that its competence should be confined to 
the modest functions of reviewing Bills 
passed by the Popular House, i.e., of sug¬ 
gesting amendments and, perhaps, of re¬ 
commending modifications of detail on 
financial proposals, but without power to 
reject or substantially alter a measure 
when returned to it by the Lower House in 
the form in which the latter has approved. 

It should serve as a brake, a device for 
delay, a means of checking w'hat a nine¬ 
teenth cenluary Lord Chancellor called 
‘•the inconsiderate, rash, hasty, and un¬ 
digested legislation of the other House.”"’* * 

(I) Legislative Powers 

The Council of States is more powerful 
os compared to the House of Lords but the 
pattern of its relation to the House of the 
People has been greatly influenced by the 
British Parliament Acts of 1911 which are^ 
responsible for regulating the relations 
between the two Houses.-" As in the British 
Parliament, the Indian Constitution, in 
sidling out the procedure, distinguishes 
between Money Bills and other Bills. In 
matters of ordinary legislation the powers 
of the Council of States theoretically coin¬ 
cides with that of the House of the People*! 
Ordinary bills may be initiated in either 
House of Parliament. This provision has 
its important practical advantages : Firstly, 
if all bills went first to the lower House, 
it would have no legislative work to do 
during the first part of the session, and would 
be overburdened with work during the 
last part. So, if a fair proportion of bills 
are first introduced in the Upper House, it 
will keep the same occupied throughout the 
session and at the same time will save 
much of the time of the Lower House which 
often has other important business to 
attend to. Secondly, because of its compo- 
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sition, bills which are purely technical and 
relate* to group interests can emanate from 
the Lower House. Bills, other than Money 
Bills, must be passed by both the Houses 
and if one is not passed in an identical form 
by both the Houses, or is rejected by one 
Housa or delayed more than six months 
then the President may summon a joint 
sitting under Art. 108 of the Constitution, 
but as the number of the members of the 
Lower House is double that of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council .of States has, in effect, 
no more than a delaying power of six 
months and after that it can be overruled. 
It may, however, be emphasized in this 
connection that such a provision allows the 
members of the Council of States to 
express their views on a common platform 
with the possibility of influencing the 
.members of the House of the People. 

• A unique occ'asion in the annals of the 
Indian Parliament occured on fi May, 1961, 
when the two Houses met in a joint session 
for the first time to reconcile over the 
differences which had arisen between them 
on some of the clauses of the Dowry Pro¬ 
hibition Bill. The Dowry Bill was fir.st 
passed by the House of the people on 9 
December, 1955. The Council of State.s 
' adopted the Bill with three amendments on 
16 December, 1959. The House of the 
People did not agree to any of these amend¬ 
ments which were discus.sed by it on March. 
I960. The Council of State.s at its sitting 
held on 30 November, 1960 insisted on the 
amendments which necessitated the calling 
• of a joint sitting. This meeting of the two 
Houses, together, though an historic occa¬ 
sion in itself reflected the utility of the 
Second Chamber as operative of “checks 
and balances in the legislative machinery.” 
The discussions between the two Houses 
mirrors “difference on points of view for 
the purpose of shaping a law which would 
be free from the defect of excessiveness or 
ineffectiveness,”-^ as was conceded by Mr. 
A. K. Sen, Union Law Minister. In this 
connection Mr. Sen emphatically stated 

that “we are.as responsible legislators 

quite conscious of the fact that no law 
should be passed, however laudable the 
object may be, which may be turned into an 
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instrument of oppression.” It is here that\< 
the second chamber plays its iniportanl 
part. 

(2) Financial Powers 

Unlike ordirtary legislation, the right, 
of initiation in financial matters rests only 
with the Lower House. Art. 109 of the Conr - 
stilution lays down that after a Money Bill®* 
is passed by the Popular House, it may 
be transmitted to the Upper House which 
may make recommendations within 14 
day.s and these may or may not be accepted 
by the Lower House. In any case the Bill 
does not have to go again to the Council. 

It is passed by the House of the People and 
submitted to the President for assent. If 
the Money Bill is not returned to the 
House of the People within a period of 14 
day.s tho Bill is deemed to have been passed 
by both the Houses at the expiration of the 
period in the form in which it was trans¬ 
mitted to the Council of States. The Indian 
Constitution in this respect has adopted in 
all its essential features the English prac¬ 
tice where the Parliament Act of 1911 de¬ 
fines Money Bill as a special variety and 
places them entirely and exclusively under 
the House of Commons. This principle 
that “all gifts and supplies to His Majesty 
be the sole gift of the Commons” was evolv¬ 
ed after the Lords, which combined the 
two E.^tates of the Realm—Lords Spiritual 
and Lords Temporal—surrendered gradually 
the right of taxing themselves separately, 
it was followed by the Parliament Act of 
1911 which lays down that a Money Bill 
once passed by the House of Commons 
.should be accepted or returned with a re¬ 
commendation to the House of Commons 
within a period of one month, and that if 
this recommendation was rejected by the 
Lower House, the Money Bill should be 
deemed to have been passed by both the 
Houses of Parliament and should be pre¬ 
sented to His Majesty “for Royal assent. 

As we have seen, initiative in financial 
matters is the prerogative of ‘the Lower 
•House. Although the Upper House suffers 
from this serious disability, it may»be point-* 
ed out that ft still has some part to pjay in 
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the country’s finance. Despite the fact 
that the budget is voted upon by the Lower 
House, the Constitution lays down that it 
should be presented to both the Houses. 
While laying the papers before the Council 
no budget speech is made in the Council by 
the Government Member. As is provided 
under the Rules, the Council of States has 
a right to have a general discussion on the 
Budget. This discussion in the Council 
usually precedes and thus contributes to 
the main debate in the House of the People. 
The Council of States has also claimed a 
right to discuss the Comptroller and Audi¬ 
tor General’s Report and the Accounts on 
the ground that ‘under the Constitution, the 
Reports and the Accounts are to be laid be¬ 
fore the legislature;’ Upper House also 
claims the right to scrutinize and discuss 
the accounts. 

The Council of States exercises further 
control over the country’s Exchequer by its 
association with the Public Accounts 
Committee. Till 10 May, 1954, this import¬ 
ant instrument to keep a strict check over 
the spendings of the Government was the 
prerogative of the House of the People, 
when on that day a motion was adopted 
to the effect that seven members of the 
Council of States be associated with the 
Public Accounts Committee. At the time 
of the adoption of this motion the Speaker 
of the House of the People pointed out that 
so far as deliberation, voting and every 
other matters wei’e concerned members of 
the Council of States, who were associated 
with the Committee, would have the same 
status as other members of the Committee. 
Yet it was emphasized that the Committee 
was a committee of the Lower House and 
the associated members would be under the 
control of the Speaker.^* This is a depar¬ 
ture from well established conventions. 

(3) Power of Impeachment and election of 
the President 

As regards the election of the President 
and Vice President, the Council enjoys 
equal status with the House. The Council 
•■has a right to present an address to the 
President for the removal of a judge of the 


Supreme Court and High Court, the' Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor-General and the 'Chief 
Election Commissioner. The Council ftir- 
ther enjoys a co-equal power with the 
House of the People in approving a 
Proclamation of emergency. 

r 

(4) Control Over the Executive 

The Council of Stales is powerless in 
the sphere of control over the executive. 
The Council of Minls,ters is collectively 
responsible to the Popular House. The 
Council is not competent to pass a vote of 
censure or no-confidence against the Cabinet. 
Again, it is the Leader of the majo¬ 
rity party in the House of the People who 
is chosen as the Prime Minister.*’^ 

The helplessness of the Council in this 
respect was emphasized by the Chairman, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in the very first, 
session in 1952.-‘’‘ The Chairman explained 
that the Constitution makes the Cabinet 
responsible to the House of the People 
only, the members of the Council of States 
can neither ask questions of the Govern¬ 
ment, nor can they move an adjournment 
motion for raising a definite matter of ur¬ 
gent public importance, but the Govern¬ 
ment have voluntarily consented to answer ( 
questions asked by the members of the 
Council for the sake of keeping them in¬ 
formed. In 1954, it was also permitted to 
move a resolution for raising a discussion 
on the teachers’ strike in the State of West 
Bengal which by its very nature was a 
motion of censure on the Government. 

The Council of States has no control 
over .such of its members as are members 
of the Council of Ministers. Though, of 
course, there has been no ruling to this effect. 

Relations Between the two Houses of 
Parliament 

“It is the habit of institutions to give 
birth to loyalties, and when two institutions 
are placed side by side it is easy for clashes 
to occur and feelings to run high,” writes 
Morris-Johnes. In a federal state, for 
example, according to him no amount of 
skilful division of labour can prevent a 
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of competition from arising between the the proper functioning of our Constitt^'^j 

centre and the units. The same is true of tion. There can be no constitutioi)iJ/| 

relations between Legislature, Executive differences between the two Houses^ 

and Jlidiciary. The antagonistic feelings cause the final authority is the Consti-| 

between the two wings of Parliament tution itself. That Constitution treaiw><' 

should, therefore, occasion no surprise. ^ the two Houses equally except in cer* 
Bicameralism, in India came into being tain financial matters which are to be ' 

only in 1952. Nevertheless this short space the sole purview of the House of ; 

of time has proved enough for the develop- the People.” 

ment of rivalry between the two Houses. . . u * 1 . 

ITiere have been a number of incidents According to the constitutmnal theory t|^ 
which bear testimony to this statement. To Pj^inie Minister was right in his statement • 

quote one, the first major clash between Constitution places the two Houses 

the tw'o Houses occurred during the Budget equal footing. The Council of . Stat^^^ 
session of 1953. Though the issue was small, possesses not only a suspensive veto b^t 
pas.sions were thoroughly roused on both can initiate legislation except Money Bills,, 
sides. On the 29 April, 1953, Mr. C. C. Bis- If it cannot agree with the legislative pro^, 
'Avas, the Union Law Minister, who was not Posals of the Lower House it can compel i 
only a member of the Council of States, but ^ Jcint sitting of the two Houses. As a federal, 
also its leader, during the course of a dis- second chamber, the Council has certain 
' '•cussion on the Income Tax (Amendment) additional powers which the Lok Sabha 
Bill 1952, which was certified as a Money ‘I^cs not possess. By passing a resolution 
Bill by the Speaker, expressed an opinion ''^ith two-thirds majority, the Council of 
to the effect that the Council would be States can transfer a matter, enumerated in 
reassured if it were told categorically that tl^c Stale List to the Concurrent List, there* 
the Speaker had applied his mind to this by vesting legislative competence in this 
question and issued the certificate after a i^stter in Parliament, further, on its 
full and fair consideration of the matter, advice, communicated through a resolutioh, 
To this, the House of the People took an the Government of India can constitute an 
exception and desired him to be present. All-India Service whose members will be 
On this the Council jof States Imoved a appointed by the Union Government, 
motion to the effect that he should not as Practically speaking, however, in these 
he was a member of the Council of States, respects the Council of States does not so 
I Art 105 (3) ]. The House of the People much play the role of a component of the 

insisted on its right of controlling the Union „ Parliament; it rather functions as 

members of the Cabinet and demanded his a* body of States’ representatives. Ah 
• presence. [Art. 75(3)] Mr. C. C. Biswas opinion expressed by them is tantamount 

appeared but did not speak. But neither to a consultation with the States. Unlike 

the Speaker of the Lok Sabha nor the the American Senate, it has no right to 
Chairman of the Council of States expressed interpose itself in any matter of Govem- 
any opinion. Though this matter^” was nient policy or appointment and, like the 
closed the Prime Minister took an opporlu- Gennan Bundesrat, it does not share res- 
nity, while addressing a joint meeting of ponsibility in administration. The Prime 
the two Houses on 6 May, 1953, to declare: Minister, as the leader of the majority 
“The successful working of our party in the House of the People, and his 
Constitution, as of any democratic Cabinet depend for their existence on the 
structure, demands the closest co- lower Chamber and will, therefore, naturally 
operation between the two Houses. P^y greater respect and more attention. 

. They are, in fact, parts of the same The important leaders of political parties 
structure and any lack of that spirit of to be in the lower Chamber as its 
co-operation and laccomodation would debates and discussions attract the atten? 
lead to difficulties and come in the way of tion of the whole country and it, is the 
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place where important decisions are taken. 
It can, therefore, be safely concluded that 
under the Parliamentary system in India, 
the Council of Slates, like the British 
House of Lords, is not only “a second 
chamber but a secondary chamber.'’ 
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Full appreciation of the motive behind 
Chinese aggression is called for in order 
that a basis is erbated for an effective 
policy. Various interpretations emanat¬ 
ing even from the highest quarters vary ; 
often they are wide apart and even, at 
times, one contradicts the other. To meet a 
crisis of unprecederited magnitude what is 
required is a unified understanding of the 
preamble facing us so that the nation’s 
effort might be vigorous and sustained. 
•Such an understanding is necessary on an¬ 
other consideration also. It would create 
an awareness of the true nature of the 
danger posed not only for India but for the 
people of the whole world. Our fight 
would thus get merged with the fight of all 
peoples against this new danger which 
threatens to undo the gains of the last 
several years and brings the world to the 
brink of a war. 

Chinese aggression came as a surprise 
and shock. Nehru was pained and bewild¬ 
ered. He told the Lok Sabha on November 
8, 1962, that “it was difficult for him to say 
what the Chinese wanted.”^ Evidently 
Nehru was not prepared for this perfidy. 

^ How could he be? India and China had both 
suffered from foreign aggression and ex¬ 
ploitation, Both were engaged in over¬ 
coming centuries-old backwardness and 
ensuring bright future for their peoples. 
How could it be imagined that one could 
attack the other ? Nehru has given his an¬ 
xious thought to this problem. On Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1962, he explained the motive behind 
Chinese invasion in an interview to the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Hearst chain of News¬ 
papers “.I, suppose the invasion is a 

part of their general programme of expan¬ 
sion. 

It was a desire to humiliate India and 
show off that they are the boses of this 


part of the world.” In reply to a further 
question he said “they wanted very much 
to impress the countries round about too.”* 
But what is behind this programme of 
expansion ? What impels China towards^/ 
this {3ath? Is it inherent expansionism in 
China’s world vision ?' It may be true in 
in the sense that people retain some of 
their historical traits and do not easily give 
them up. But let us not forget that 
Chinese people, today, are united under a 
powerful ideology. It is the nature and 
character of this ideology which is a deci¬ 
sive factor in determining their attitude on 
problems of the day. So our discussion of 
the Chinese motive would remain unreal 
unless we probe deeper into their mind to 
get at the truth. Before wc proceed to that 
discussion let us clear some of the miscon¬ 
ception about Chinese motive of aggression. 

One such misconception is that it is 
due to economic strains and food crisis in 
China. There is no supporting fact to 
prove that it is so. On the contrary there 
are evidences to show that there is no 
famine in China thougli food shortage re¬ 
mains real.* But this is nothing new. 
According td the study made from histori¬ 
cal records it was found that between 108 
BC and 1911 A.D. there were 1828 famines, 
or one almost every year. Potential or 
actual famine is so much a part of cultural 
expectation that official figures included a 
factor for famine in the normal death rate.® 
What is new is that millions of people are 
not starving, as they did throughout chronic 
famines in the tw^enties, thirties and 
forties.® On July 31 1962, Richard Starns 
reported in the New York World Tele¬ 
gramme immediately following a trip to 
Honkong and South East Asia •; “that there 
is not one shred of evidence known to the 
West that famine threatens Communis! 
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China_Red China’s army is still well fed. 

There is no indication available to Western 
observers that the army is no longer loyal 

or would not fight, and fight very hard- 

The hard simple truth is that American 
policy cannot prevail in South East Asia 
or anywhere else in the world as long as it 
is based on myth and wishful thinking.”^ 
Clair McDermott, currently Peking corres¬ 
pondent to Reuters reported in September 
1962, that off-ration restaturants were again 
open in the cities and seemed well sup¬ 
plied.® Doctor Armond Forrel, a member 
of the Swiss Federal Assembly, informed 
on his return from China in June 1962 that 
he was allowed to roam the streets freely, 
saw nothing to indicate starvation, no beg¬ 
ging, and only one case of rickets.”'-' 

Industrial production has rapidly in- 
crea.sed in China with speedy increases in 
the quantity and quality of both labour and 
means of production, industry’s productive 
capacity has expanded at rapid rates. In 
agriculture also, though officials claims are 
dubious, “there appears to be little reason 
for challenging the assertions that agricul¬ 
tural output did increase.”^” So the sug¬ 
gestion that this aggression has anything 
to do with economic strains or food crisis 
in China has no foundation. 

A theory has been broached that 
Peking’s objective was limited and specific, 
it was not a major invasion but a “politi¬ 
cal move to pressurise New Delhi to a 
compromise.”^ New Delhi was confront¬ 
ed with the dilemma of having to seek 
Western aid and drastically rc-adjust the 
country’s economic plans or ' to come to 
terms by surrendering what might appear 
to be a negligible portion of territory in the 
North.^^ Peking had calculated that by 
exerting such pressure it would be able 
to get Ladakh. But Peking’s plan mis¬ 
carried because of Indian spirit to resist. 
Peking has changed its tactics. Her with¬ 
drawal is meant to increase the pressure on 
Delhi to come to the negotiating table.’® 
Peking also confirms this view when it 
says that “its use of force had brought 
about a de facto cease-fire.’* 

' It might be a plausable expiation of 
licking’s immediate objective but the very 
fact that China chose such a crude method 


against a great and friendly country re¬ 
quires some other explanation. It involves 
the appreciation of the role of Nehru and 
his policy of non-alignment. In Peking’s 
view Nehru has exhausted all his progres¬ 
sive possibilities. He has been written off 
as a reactionary. Thus Peking’s ideology 
has determined its total altitude towards the 
Nehru Government which in its turn was 
responsible for Peking’s choice of such 
tactics. 

Marxism and Boundary Dispute 

Marxist theoriticians hold that stirring 
up of trifling frontier problems goes against 
the spirit of Leninist foreign policy. In 
Khrushchev’s view dispute of a border 
nature should be settlc-d without using’ 
arms.’"* He has denounced China for re¬ 
sorting to hostility for territories. Referr¬ 
ing to China’s withdrawal he remarks' 
“there may, of course, be people who will 
say : ’Tlie People’s Republic of China is 
now withdrawing its troops actually to the 
line on which the conflict began, would it 
not have been better not to move from the 
positions on which these troops stood at one 
time ? These arguments are understand¬ 
able, they show that people display concern 
and regret over what has happened.”’® So 
in Khrushchev’s view this senseless dispute 
should not have been started and loss of 
life and blood-shed should have been avoid¬ 
ed. The Italian Communist Party Chief 
Togliatti, one of the top Communist theore¬ 
ticians, called the India-China border con¬ 
flict unreasonable and absurd.” 

Lenin condemned wars over frontifers.’* 
He attached more importance to peace 
than to territory. He even surrendered 
large Russian territory to Germany at 
Brestlitovsk in 1918 to win peace. This is 
what Lenin says on the conclusion of peace 
with Esthonia “.the peace was con¬ 

cluded under the conditions by which we 
made a number of territorial concessions, 
by which, indeed, we made it manifest that 
the question of frontiers was a question of 
secondary importance to us, while the 
question of peaceable relationship was not 
merely the most important question in 
principle but also one of such a natixro that 
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by it \Ve were able to win the confidence of 
nations which had been hostile to us.”^“ 
Had ^the . Chinese been genuine anti¬ 
imperialists they would have been guided 
by larger interests of people’s strategy 
against imperialism and by overwhelming 
considerations of strengthening peace 
forces. But the Chinese vision has been 
blurred because of their attitude towards 
national movements and nationalist Govern¬ 
ments. 

The official organ of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, 'the People’s Daily of Poking, 
(ipenly attacked the Soviet Union for cri¬ 
ticising China for the border conflict with 
India.-*’ It said that “some people who 
claim to be Marxist-Leninist hav^e for¬ 
gotten Marxism-Leninism completly. They 
have never bothered to make an analysis 
from the class point of view of the Nehru 
wCJnvernment’s loactionary policy on the 
boundaiy conflict. China’s critics who said 
that the Nehiu Government had been pushed 
towards the West because of China’s 
attack were mistaking the cause for the 
effect.It is clear that Chinese aggres¬ 
sion ha.s relation with the ‘•class-nature’’ of 
Governments. What a danger this theory 
poses for Governments whom the Chinese 
might choose one day to brand as reac¬ 
tionary ! 

“Class Character” of Governments 

Liu Shao-Chi in his address at the 
Conference of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions held in November, 1949, 
. Stated his “class analysis” of the role of 
nationalist Government of neutralist coun¬ 
tries. The Chinese path, which he made 
obligatory for the Communist Parties of un¬ 
der developed countries, was the path of 
a united front which “must be led by the 
working class and its Party, the Commu¬ 
nist Parly”. He further said that “it must 
not be led by the wavering and compro¬ 
mising national bourgeoisie and petty- 
bourgeoisie and their parties.”-'- The Chi¬ 
nese want Communist parties in under 
developed countries to work against the 
nationalist Governments and even en¬ 
courage Communist led armed struggles 
againsi .thism, while the Russians want the 


Communist parties to co-operate . with' 
these nationalist Governments (whom they 
identify with the national bourgeoise).' 
The Chinese do not trust the anti-impe¬ 
rialism of these Governments because; 
“These states can never expect to effect the; 
transition to socialism, nor indeed can they.’ 
thoroughly fulfil the task of the national-.' 
ist democratic revolution. It should be 
added that even the national independence 
they have won is by no means secure. . . . 
In the final analysis they can never escape 
from the control and bondage of imperial- 
ism."-'‘ 

This was not the attitude of Peking be¬ 
tween 1954-59. It is true that the Peeples’ 
Daily had accused Nehru of interference 
in the affairs of Tibet in 1959, but at the 
same time it had commended Nehru’s role 
as an anti-imperialist.-^ Its comment at 
the time was “He (Nehru) is a friend of 
China and an opponent of the imperialist 
policy of war and aggression.”-'* This 
attitude changed after the Tibetan episode. 
The Chinese could not appreciate the 
friendly criticism by Nehru of China’s role 
in Tibet. Nehru’s sympathy for Tibetan , 
aspirations for autonomy,-'^ was bitterly 
criticised.. The stiffening of attitude and 
stirring up of boundary conflict may have 
close relation with the Tibet episode. It 
is after this that “the ‘class nature’ of 
Nehru Government as the Government of 
the big bourgeoisie and the Landlords of 
India whose interests are closely connect- 
e(^ with those of the imficrialists”-' became 
quite clear.* The Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment as a whole was slandered. The British 
imperialists had handed o\'or Iheir rule to the 
big bourgeoisie and big landlords on con¬ 
ditions “which basically presci'vcd intact 
the economic interests of Bri'tish colonial¬ 
ists'.”-’* The wonderful tradition of our 
national movement is written off and our 
independence is presented as a shady deal 
with British imperialism. Compare this 
attitude of the Chinese with that expressed 
in Moscow’s statement of 81 Communist 
Parties to which, among others, China was 
a signatory. The statement reads -. “The 
peoples of the colonial countries'win their 
independence bdth through arnied strug* 
gle and by non-military methods d,epend- 
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ing on specific conditions of the country 
concerned.” Further it says; “The colo¬ 
nial ]>ovvers never bestow freedom on colo¬ 
nial peoples and never leave of their own 
free will the countries they were exploit¬ 
ing.”"' So it is people who win freedom by 
force or peaceful methods. Freedom was 
never presented on a platter. 

The Chinese portray Nehru as an arch 
reactionary and according to them he is 
now in the same lair as imperialist 
jackals.”'" It is difficult to imagine what 
changes have occured in India’s domestic 
and international situation that Nehru has 
been compelled to go over completely to 
the “imperialist camp.” Li Wei-iHan, Direc¬ 
tor of the Department of United front work 
of the Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Parly of China, has fiirni.shed the ex¬ 
planation. If the national bourgeoisie does 
not accept the leadership of the working 
class it is bound to capitulate to imperial¬ 
ism. 

I 

Nehru and Foreign Aid 

’rhe Chinese explain increasing de¬ 
pendence of Nehru on imperialism because 
of foreign aid. The U.S. aid to India is a 
barometer of the foreign policy of the 
, Nehru (Government.*- The aid which was 
at 789.1 million dollar between 1949, June,— 
1956, June went upto 1936.7 million dollars 
in 1956, July,—1959, July. It jumped up to 
the colossal figure of 3872.4 million-dollars 
in 1959, July,—1962, July. This indicates 
the shift in Nehru’s policy against China. 

What the Chinese do not explain is the 
enormous increase in Soviet Union’s assis¬ 
tance to India during these years. Soviet 
credit for the 'Third Plan alone amounts to 
240 crores of rupees a sum far greater than 
what all other countries have promised. 
Moreover, this credit is for industries of 
great importance for our country. The 
Soviet Union appi’oaches the problem of 
newly independent countries from a diffe¬ 
rent angle. These countries are faced with 
the problem of putting an end to their 
backwardness and they want to escape 
from fhpnopolist domination. Russia wants 
them to' stand on their own legs and main¬ 
tain ‘their independence through indepen¬ 


dent economic development. With ftiis end 
in view Soviet Union’s assistance has been 
particularly in the fields of heavy and 
basic industries—all of them in the public 
sector. But in Chinese thinking the Soviet 
Union is by such help bolstering up the 
regime of the big bourgeoisie. The People’s 
Daily has given expression to the view 
that ex ten,Sion of economic and other aid 
by Communist countries to non-Commu- 
nist countries side by side with the U.S.A. 
is wrong." 

L(;t us refer again to the Statement of 
81 Communi.st Parties in 1960, to which 
China was a jiarty. "They {Socialist coun¬ 
tries) consider it their international duty 
to help the peoples in strengthening their 
indt'pondence. They heip and support these 
countries geneniusly in achieving pro¬ 
gress, creating a national industry, deve¬ 
loping and consolidating the national eco¬ 
nomy and training national personnel, anti 
co-operale with them in the stiuggle for 
world peace, against jm])erialist aggres¬ 
sion.”" How completely they have gone 
back on their own commitment! 

The fact remains that the aid received 
without strings from the Soviet Union and 
the USA and other friendly counHios has 
proved to be a factor (jf tremendous im¬ 
portance for the development of our coun¬ 
try. We grow but not at the co.st of our 
independence. No longer is it possible for 
imperialism to employ capital, exports as 
a w'oapon of enslavement of under deve¬ 
loped countries like India. 'This is a new 
phenomenon which the Chinese need take 
note of. t 

Inevitability of War 

The Chinese believe in the inevitabi¬ 
lity of war. They quote the authority of 
Lenin who had drawn the conclusion that 
under the conditions of imperialism war 
was inevitable. The Chinese say: “They 
(modem revisionists) hold that when, im¬ 
perialism still exists and when the systems 
of exploitation and oppre^ion still exist, it 
,is possible to eliminate war and eliminate 
arms throughout the world.”®* The Chinese 
theoretical position leaves people no pros¬ 
pect other than cold war and its develop-.; 



ment into a shooting war. They do not real¬ 
ise that the world today is entirely different. 

• Iinperialisrn is not the only force, far less 
a'domih|iting force today. Forces of peace 
have grown tremendously. People all 
over the world are overwhelmingly against 
war. Under conditions of today there is 
!he possibility that war can be prevented. 

The Chinese - are also not impressed by 
the revolutionary advance in science and 
It’chnology which has changed the whole 
strategy cind tactics of war and which in 
its turn has made ‘war difficult to break 
out. “Wherever we look, not one branch of 
technology, such a.s atomic energy, rockets, 
etc., ha.s. as the modern revisionists assert, 
changed the basic features of the epoch of 
imperialism and the proletarian revolution 
fo which Lenin drew attention.”It may 
not have directly changed the essence of 
imperialism but morlern war technology has 
t<-xerted great inTluencc on international 
relations. By making war difficult it has 
ensured peaceful development and pros¬ 
perity and has dealt a mortal blow to for¬ 
ces working against the interests of the 
people. 

MJarx and Engels attached great 
.significance to the development of war 
technology because of the influence it has 

• on the course of social development. En¬ 
gels has said ; “Militarism comes to an end 
as a consequence of its own develop¬ 
ment.N. K. Krupskaya quotes Lenin’s 
remarks on the destructive character of war 
clue to development of military techniques : 
“The lime would come when war would be 
HO destructive that it would become im- 
possible.”’’''^ 

'The Chinese have a cold-blooded and 
perverted attitude towards war. They ex¬ 
hort people not to bo afraid of war because 
the enemy is weak. War entails great sac¬ 
rifices but if they sacrifices are imposed 
by imperialists “these sacrifices will soon 
be redeemed because the victorious peo¬ 
ple will soon build a civilization a thou¬ 
sand times better than the capitalist system 
and a future fov themselves which would 
be really glorious.”''”’ The issue is not 
whether one is or is not afraid of war but 
whether he is for war or aganst war. To 
talk against war and its consequences does 


not mean that one is afraid of war. 'pieft 
again if war means a glorious future fcft 
mankind why not welcome it? Why not 
make sacrifices which are going to be re¬ 
deemed? This is where the Chinese thesis 
leads us. War may be regarded as desir¬ 
able because it speeds up the course of 
world revolution. The Chinese position 
has close re.scmblance with the attitude 
held by Trotsky. Trotsky once wrote to a 
friend “if the revolution does not prevent a 
wai’. war will be able to help the revolu¬ 
tion.””' The Chinese have practically 
adopted the attitude of revolutionaiy 
Bonapartism. Evidently they have for¬ 
gotten the dictum uttered by Robespierre 
that no people likes “armed missionar¬ 
ies.”” Perhaps they have learnt this truth 
to some extent in their Himalayan expe¬ 
dition. They would learn it at much great¬ 
er cost later on. 

Peaceful Co-existence 

Because the Chinese believe in the in¬ 
evitability of war, they have no faith in 
the principle of peaceful co-existence. 
With whom to co-exist if international re¬ 
lations cannot change till the very last 
capitalist has vanished from the face of 
the earth? The principle behind co-exis¬ 
tence is that various forms of social order 
cxi.st and will continue to exist for a long 
time. In this situation a ‘reasonable princi¬ 
ple of International relations is the principle 
of pcaee/ul co-exi.stence with a different social 
.system.'*- A Policy of co-cxistcncc and peace¬ 
ful competition will be a test of the 
strength or otherwise of the system. War 
will be eliminated even if capitalism exists 
in a part of the world. This principle co¬ 
nnotes that “ideological and political dis¬ 
putes between slates must not be settled 
through war.””’ 

The principle of co-oxistenco for the 
Chinese is transitory. This has to be ter¬ 
minated either by imperialism or by social¬ 
ism because at some stage one or the other 
has to take recourse to war. This is true 
for socialism as well because it has to be¬ 
lieve in the future revolutionary collapse 
of imperialism,** ,' * 

For the Chinese, co-existence is a tac- 
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tical move and they will choose their time 
to violate it when the situation is in their 
favour. ‘‘Co-existence is only a tactic, one 
step further towards communism.”Khru¬ 
shchev’s conception of co-existence is diffe¬ 
rent : ‘The socialist countries do not in the 
least fight against war and peaceable co¬ 
existence because capitalism is still strong. 
No! We simply do not want any more 
wars. The question when this or that 
country will take the road to socialism will 
be decided by the people themselves,””’ 
Do the Chmo.se have confidence in their 
social order? Probably not. Had it been so 
they would have captured at least the 
heart and imagination of the people of 
Asia and Africa by demonstrating the 
health and vigour their system possesses. 

\ 

Disannanient 

Like co-existence disarmament is also 
a tactic. The purpose of disarmament pro¬ 
posals for the Chinese is ‘‘to unma.sk the 
aggressive and bellicose nature of im¬ 
perialism."*" If the disarmament proposal 
is a tactical move, if they themselves have 
no faith that it can ever succeed, can it in¬ 
spire confidence among people? They fur¬ 
ther say ‘‘but There are people who believe 
that such a proposal can be realised while 
•imperialism still exists and that the dan¬ 
ger of war can be removed by relying on 
such a pjoposal. This is an unreal illu¬ 
sion. Only when the socialist revolution 
wins in the whole world can there” be a 
world free from war, a world wiflhout 
armaments.So, in their view peace, 
peaceful co-existence and disarmament are 
possible only when imprialism has vanish¬ 
ed from the face of the world. For the 
Chinese war becomes fatalistically in¬ 
evitable. There remains no hope for the 
world except the prospect of u/tter des¬ 
truction. Does this attitude fit in with 
the peace manifesto of Nov. 23, 1957, sign¬ 
ed, amongst others, by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party? “We, representatives of Com¬ 
munist and workers parlies, completely 
aware of our responsibility for the fate of 
the peqples, declare that war is nolt in- 
- evitable, war can be prevented, peace can 

be safeguarded and consolidated.” 

( 


‘‘Nobody can deny that the proposals 
submitted to the United Nations for con¬ 
sideration regarding the curtailment of 
the armaments race and the romova] of ‘the 
danger of atomic war, about peaceable co¬ 
existence of States, about the development 
of economic co-operation between them, 
which constitute a decisive factor for the 
creation of indispensable confidence in the 
relations between the States, corresponds to 

the vital irfterest of all peoples.” It has 

been clearly envisaged in the Manifesto 
tliat Peace and Disarmament are not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility because ithe 
people arc vitally interested in them. 
There is a clear line of demarcation between 
Russian and Chinese thinking on the prob¬ 
lem of disaarmament. The Soviet leaders 
assexft that their disarmament proposals 
are not merely a ‘‘diplomatic maruieuvro. 
In their view disarmament becomes 
feasible because it is supported by million* 
of people all over the world. If peace and 
disarmament are, as the Chinese think, 
mere tactics, merely a mcaas of unmasking 
imperialists, the.se cannot constitute a prac¬ 
tical aim. How can the people be mobiliz¬ 
ed, their support ohtainedd in this situation? 

The Chinese Concept of Peace 

The Russians regard fight for socialism 
and peace as one. In their view “struggle 
for peace and against aggressive imperialist 
forces is bound up organically with 'the 
struggle for socialism.”'”* But the Chinese 
distinguish between struggle for peace and 
struggle for socialism,. “The struggle for 
peace and the struggle for socialism are two 
distinct struggles. Jt is a mistake not to 
draw a precise distinction between these 
two kinds of struggle.’’"’** If this is their 
position how do they hope to get *the sup- 
munists, support them if they feel that they 
forge for peace ? Is it not a mere hypocrasy? 
Why should the elements other than com¬ 
munists, support them if they feel that they 
are being exploited for other political pur¬ 
poses ? Again if peace and socialism are 
two distinct struggles, if they are not organi¬ 
cally one, peace might be sacrificed for the 
more important objective of achieving socia¬ 
lism. T^us they keep always open the 
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windotv to war. There is every likelihood 
of ev^en an offensive war because with the 
increase ir\ strength of socialism there may 
^ a tendency, even a temptatpn, to “settle 
accounts” with “reactionary” ‘oppressor’” 
States in the name of a better social order 
whicli constitutes the most important aim 
with thenri and peace always a secondary 
aim. As always happens, such a war is 
waged ndt for any higher objective but for 
some narrow national interest of a particu¬ 
lar country. 

The imposition of socialism by force 
poses a problem for communist countries 
themselves. “For in principle” as Kardelj 
points out “if socialism can be imposed on a 
non-socialist country, it is also possible to 
impose this or that internal or external 
];olicv on a socialLst country.”-’' For example 
the Chinese consider People’s Communes 
one of the niost advanced forms in the 
■‘development of world socialism and recom¬ 
mend them to others. They regard the 
realisation of communism in China as as a 
niattcr not of the distant future. The use of 
'the form of People’s Communes makes it a 
piactical possibility.-'- There may be differ¬ 
ences with this line. It may be objected 
that the Chinese are trying to move faster 
than objective conditions allow, that they 
are trying to jump over stages in the ad¬ 
vance towards communism.--’ If the Chinese 
try to thrust their theories on others, inter¬ 
state relations bdlwcen communist countries 
may get vitiated. 

This analysis of China’s ideology, con¬ 
firms the view that Peking’s disposition to 
attack is a real problem. Aggression on India 
and China’s altitude on the Cuban crisis 
are unmistakable prolents. This is not a 
theoretical stand only, not simply the way 
China analyses the preserit international 
situation. This philosophy leads to adven¬ 
turism. “A line based on the inevitability 
of war in fact mans a line based on war, in¬ 
cluding here an offensive war.”-'^ China’s 
isolation even from practically the whole 
Communist World not to speak of dthor 
countries has constituted and will consti¬ 
tute the only check on their expansionist 
ideology. 
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THEORY AND PRACHCE OF CONTROLLED DEMOCRACY IN 

PAKISTAN 

By Prof. BISHWANATH SINGH, M.A. 


Department of Political 
I 

After an experience of militai^ dicta¬ 
torship, Pakistan \s having another experi¬ 
ment with a constitutional government. 
This in itself may be regarded an acchieve- 
nient of the military regime, for by giving 
a Constitution to the people of Pakistan, 
it has succeeded in accomplishing a “stu- 
. pendous” task which baffled the ingenuity 
of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly for 
the first seven years after the birth of 
, Pakistan. On the 24th October, 1954, the 
Governor-General of Pakistan proclaimed 
a state of emergency, asserting that “the 
constitutional machinery has broken down.”* 
The Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
whereas the Constituent Assembly of India 
“enacted” the Constitution of India on the 
26th November, 1949. 

Th New Constitution of Pakistan is not 
the result of deliberations of a Constituent 
Assembly enjoying the mandate of the 
people as expressed in a general election. 
It is the work of a Constitution Commission 
appointed by Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
with Mr. Justice Md. Sahabuddin of the 
Supreme Court as its Chairman.- It claims 
to have been guided by the experiences 
provided by the working of the previous 
Parliamentary Governments of Pakistan. 
But ultimately it is the expression of the 
political ideas of Pi'osident Ayub Khan. 
Many of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission have been modified in final form. 

President Ayub has brought back the 
Constitutional Government with open 
eyes. It is his belief that “without insti¬ 
tutions which the Muslims have never 
been able to develop so far during the last 
1,400 years, sofciety cannot move from one 
stage of progress to another stage of pro¬ 
gress.” But in reality, it is the result of his 
realisation that “by sword, one can do 
anything, but he cannot stand on it,” In 


Science, Patna University. 

the interest of stability, it is essential that 
some popular elements should be associate- 
ed with the Government. Because, a Govern¬ 
ment which is not based on the consent of the 
people is a crude form of government and 
is untenable. The eclipse of popular gov¬ 
ernments in some countries is only a tem¬ 
porary pha.se and democracy must usher in 
some form or other. The enlightened self- 
interest of dictators lies in permitting some 
popular control ovei’ their powers. But 
President Ayub Khan wants to prove his 
efforts to restore the Constitution in 
Pakistan as “an earnest of his honesty” 
and an act of self-negation. 

On October 8. 1958, when Genei'al Ayub 
overthrow the Government by a military 
coup, he assured the people that his “ulti¬ 
mate aim is to restore democracy but of a 
type that people can understand and 
work.”'* . 

The institutions through which pro-j^. 
gross will be made have been realised 
through “Controlled Democracy” and “Basic 
Democracies.” The previous parliamentary 
system necessarily entailing the party 
system have been tried and proved to be 
the bi*eeding ground of all sorts of corrup¬ 
tion and factionalism.* Moreover, it was 
based on false assumptions. It was based , 
on the vote of the individuals, assuming 
that every individual is capable of form¬ 
ing his correct Judgement on various intri¬ 
cate issues of national and international 
policies.’’ It was based on the premise 
that it is representative of the people, at 
least of the majority sections of the voters. 
But more often than it is commonly be¬ 
lieved, governments elected under univer¬ 
sal suffrage represent only a minority of the 
voters. Where multi-party sysstems pre* 
vails, this happens quite often, but even 
under two-party systems, it is mot a rare 
phenomenon. Moreover, the 'results t5f 
national elections reflect for less,the opl- 
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nions ol’ the electorates than the forces 
and interests behind the parties and the 
propaganda machines which lare manipu¬ 
lated by powerful, centrally-controlled 
organizations with the aid of high finance 
and diabolically clever methods and super 
media of communications. It encourages 
demagogy. It tends to involve prejudices, 
passions and emotions; and to indulge in 
electoral outbidding, tJhere is an increasing 
tendency to .sacrifice the good of tire 
country and even the real interests of the 
W)ters to their own immediate and appa¬ 
rent interests. There is, thus, a competi¬ 
tion among the parties in breaking laws. 
The result is that instead of educating the 
people in the difficult art of self-govern¬ 
ment, false slogans are raised, and unneces¬ 
sary passions and excitements are aroused, 
which befog their minds. During the 
general elections, people cannot judge upon 
different issues, as many issues are con¬ 
fused together. Moreover, the issues can¬ 
not be separated from the personalities 
behind them. 

Thus, according to President Ayub 
Khan, general elections under universal 
franchise do not necessarily result in ob¬ 
taining the views of the people on different 
Issues correctly. It is also not truly re¬ 
presentative. Moreo\'cr, it entails definite 
harms. Therefore, he has envisaged a 
system of democracy in which people will 
be indirectly cfinsulted and associated with 
the task of governance of the country and 
at the same time, they will not be 'aIlow,.ed 
to misuse their powers. Some controls 
have been put on them. The whole country 
will be divided into not less than 80 thou¬ 
sand electoral units and each unit will 
elect one Elector. These 80 thousand 
Electors will form the Electoral College of 
Pakistan to elect the President and 
the National and Provincial Assemblies. If 
any referendum is to be held, it will be 
held among the Electors, and not among 
the people. Thus indirect election is the 
rule, and the direct election of the Electors 
is an exception. According to President 
Ayub Khan, the new institutions are not 
different • in essential practice from the 
*'uncontrolled democracies” as prevalent 
in otjjpr countries. Whatever curbs have 


been put on the people of Pakistan are 
desirable as is evident from a study of the 
workings of democratic institutions in other 
countries. , . 

How far the new arrangements intro¬ 
duce “real democracy” can be seen only 
when the new Constitution is examined 
in detail, because the new Con^itution is 
the concretisation of President Ayub’s 
ideas of controlled democracy. 

II 

The New Constitution provides for a 
Presidential form of Government. It pro¬ 
vides for a President to be elected by basic 
demixiracies as constituted under the Basic 
Democracies Order, 1959, and the tenure of 
his office is 5 years. But this is a tem¬ 
porary provision (Part XII, Chapter 3, 
Article 229). According to Articles 155 
and 158, there will be not less than 80,000 
Electors, constituted according to the Elec¬ 
toral Roll of Pakistan, arid they will folifl 
the Electoral College to elect the President 
and National and Provincial Assembles. 
Ho is eligible for-election only for once, 
but in exceptional circumstances he may 
enjoy 3 terms. 

By Article 31, the executive authority 
of the Republic is vested in the President 
and it has to be exercised by him directly 
or through officers subordinate to him in 
accordance with the Constitution and the 
Law. 

The President is to appoint his Council 
of Ministers and the latter shall be res¬ 
ponsible to him. If any member of a 
Legislature is appointed Minister, he 
will have to resign his seat in the Legis-" 
lature." 

The President is the supreme authority 
of the Republic. The Supreme Command 
of the armed forces is vested in him. He 
can raise and maintain the services and 
their reserves, can grant commission, can 
appoint the Chief Commanders and deter¬ 
mine their salaries and allowances.^ 

For a period of 20 years, the post of 
Defence Minister has been reserved for a 
person who has held a rank not lower than 
that of Lieutenant-General in the Army or 
an equivalent rank in other fighting forces, 
if the President is himself not a military 
man.® 





Nq bill passed by the National Assem*- 
bly can become law unless it is assented to 
by the President. But the Presidential 
veto can be over-riden by passing it again 
by a ifiajority of two-lhirds. ‘ This provi¬ 
sion is similar to that in the American Cons¬ 
titution. In India, a special majority on the 
second time is not required to over-ride a 
Presidential veto. Moreover, the President 
eft Pakistan can by-pass the National 
Assembly by referring the issue of dispute 
to a referendum in the form of “yes” or 
“no” for the particular measure.*' 

This is a very significant power of the 
President in the field of legislation. In 
America, between 1789 and 1925, the veto 
was used 600 times, but it was reversed by 
a two-thirds majority only on 36 occasions. 
•Thus in America, where independence of 
all the three organs of Government has 
been rigidly ob.sei'ved, the Presidential 
.)/fito has developed into a means of guiding 
and directing the law making authority of 
the nation.’*’ Moreover, the President has 
been given power to legi.slate through 
Ordinances after issuing a Proclamation of 
Blmorgency and the National Assembly by 
Article 30, Clause 6, has been deprived of 
the power to disapprove of the Ordinance, 
'riiese Ordinances will have the same 
effect as a law passed by the National 
Assemly.^’- 

In financial matter.s,, there is almost 
no control of the National Assembly on the 
President. It cannot discuss and vote 
the main budget of the nation. The salaries 
of President, Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries are to be charged to the Cen¬ 
tral Consolidated Fund, and it cannot be 
voted by the Central Legislature. The 
demands for grants of recurring expendi¬ 
ture which will cover defence and other regu¬ 
lar items of the Naitional Budget shall not be 
subject to the vote of the National Assembly. 
Only new proposals for expenditure are to 
be voted by Parliamont.^** According to 
Article 41, Clause 4, the National Assembly 
will have to secure the consent of the Presi¬ 
dent before reducing a demand for a grant 
for recurring ex’penditure. 

Moreover, the President can dissolve 
the National Assembly, though it is also 
provided that , after dissovlving the 


National Assembly, 'the President wiE- 
have to get himself re-elected within 12ft 
days.^* ► ■. 

The Constitution also provides for two 
Provincial Assemblies for West Pakistan' 
and East Palcistan. The Legislative sub** ' 
jects have been divided between the Centre ' 
and the Provinces. The Third Schedule^ 
lists 49 subjects on which the Centre can' 
legislate. Following the American tradi-, 
tion, the powers not delegated to the Cen* 
tral Legislature are vested with the Pro- 
vicial Assemblies. The abrogated Consti¬ 
tution contained 30 items in the Central 
list, and 19 in the Concurrent list. The 
residuai-y powers were vested with the 
Provinces. 

But the division of legislative powers 
between tlic Centre and the Provinces is 
not real. The judiciary cannot invalidate 
a law which has been passed by any 
legislature by transgressing ita Constiti^ 
tional limits. Moreover, the Constitution 
itself empowers the Central legislature to 
legislate on items not mentioned in the 
Central list, if the National interest of 
Pakistan so requires.’^ It has also been 
provided that the responsibility of decid¬ 
ing whether a legislature has power under 
this Constitution to make a law is that of 
the legislature itself.’-' The legality of Z'f 
law cannot be questioned on the ground 
that the legislature which enacted it had 
not power to do so. Above all, if a Pro¬ 
vincial law conflicts with a Central Law, 
the former will be inoperative. 

Hie concepts of federalism as pro¬ 
pounded by Prof. K. C. Wheare’” and Sir 
Robert GarraiP' make it quite clear, that 
the essence of federalism lies in the inde¬ 
pendent status of the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments in their own specified 
spheres so that no government should en¬ 
croach upon the other without its consent 
and in the case of any encroachment there 
should be a Supreme Court to set aside 
such an action which has been described 
by Prof. Willis as the “operator” of the 
Constitution. The independence of the 
judiciary is peculiarly essential in a Fede-* 
ral form of Government.^® Viewed from 
these stand points, it becomes quitf‘obvious* 
that the new Constitution of Pakistan 
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does not provide for a Federal Govern¬ 
ment. There is merely a Legislative de¬ 
volution to be practised on the sufferance 
of the Central Government. 

The Provincial Governors are ap¬ 
pointed by the President and are to hold 
office during his pleasure. The Governors 
will appoint their Council of Ministers but 
in choosing the personnel of his Council 
of Ministei-s, the Governor shall be guid¬ 
ed by the advice of the President.'** In case 
of conflict between a Provincial Assembly 
and a Governor, the National Assembly 
will decide the issue.®'* With the concur¬ 
rence of the National Assembly and the 
President, a Governor can dissolve the 
Provincial Assembly. These provisions 
make serious inroads into Provincial 
autonomy. 

The new Constitution is conspicuous 
by not providing judicially protected fun¬ 
damental rights of the citizens in the 
Constitution itself. There are some “prin¬ 
ciples of law-making” which include pro¬ 
visions for freedom of speech and associa¬ 
tion, equality of citizens, freedom of move¬ 
ment and right to acquire property, free¬ 
dom to follow vocations, freedom of reli¬ 
gion, protection aga,inst retrospective 
punishments and protection against forced 
labour, etc.®' But those rights are not jus¬ 
tifiable. They are like Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution. By Article 8(1) “the responsibility 
of deciding whether any action of an or¬ 
gan of authority of the State or of ^a per¬ 
son performing functions on behalf of *an 
organ or authority of the State is in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of policy is that of 
the organ, or authority of the State or of 
the person concerned.” Again, according 
to Article 8(2), the validity of an action 
or of a law shall not be called in question 
on the ground that it is not in accordance 
with the principles of policy and no action 
shall lie against the State or organ or 
authority of the State or any person on 
such a ground.” 

Thus civil liberty can exist only at the 
1 mercy of the National Assembly and the 
President. This makes fundamental civil 
^rights *16 be quite meaningless. In Eng¬ 
land als6, there is no constitutional gua¬ 


rantee of fundamental civil rights. ‘But the 
whole history of the British Constitutional 
development is a history of the .struggle be¬ 
tween the §tate-power and the pepple arid 
the struggle has culminated in the final tri¬ 
umph of the people. And now the sove¬ 
reignty of the British Parliament is only 
another name for the sovereigrity of the 
people. In other countries the incorpora¬ 
tion of fundamental rights in the consti¬ 
tutions themselves has become the touch¬ 
stone of judging their democratic charac¬ 
ter. 

Moreover, Article 225 provides for the 
continuance of “all existing law.*?” which 
include the much-hated Frontier Crimes 
Regulation and the recent amend¬ 
ment of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
which deprived persons detained under 
the Security of Pakistan Act, 1952, of the 
right of Hebeas Corpus, will remain on 
the Statute Book. Moreover, no Bill *oT 
amendment of a Bill relating to preven¬ 
tive detention can be moved in the Nation¬ 
al Assembly without the prior consent of 
the President. 

Judging by the extraordinary powers 
which the President possesses, it is only 
fit that he should enjoy the confidence of 
the people and as the Constitution Com¬ 
mission recommended “such confidence' 
will be forthcoming only by the direct 
election of the President” as in America. 
But the new Constitution provides only 
for the indirect election by the basic de¬ 
mocracies who may be easily susceptible to 
pressures. The basic democracies are like 
Gram Panchayats of our country. When the. 
Electoral Roll is completed, an Electoral 
College consisting of not less than 80 thou¬ 
sand Electors will be constituted. 

The only control over the President is 
provided by the power of the National 
Assembly to impeach the former. But this 
power is also hedged by extraordinary 
limitations. In America and India, only 
two-thirds majority of the Senate and 
both Houses of Parliament respectively 
are required to impeach the President. Bi 
France, only an absolute majority of the 
two houses of Parliament is sufficient to 
propose the impeachment of the PreeideAt. 
and then the case is to be d^ided by the 
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High Court of Justice. But the President 
of Pakistan can be impeached by not less 
■ than a tl^ee-fourths majority of the 
National Assembly. Even then^ if the pro¬ 
posal to impeach the President fails to 
secure the support of at least one-half of 
the members of the National Assembly, 
then the proposers shall cease to be mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly, Thus, in Pakistan, 
the required majority for impeaching the 
President is not only larger, but there are 
also penal sanctions against the proposers 
who may recklessly resort to such an 
extraordinary method. 

Judging by the American experiences, 
it can be asserted that for all practical 
purposes, this provision will remain al¬ 
most the dead letters of the Constitution!. 
Only President Johnson was sought to be 
impeached, and he too escaped. In Pakis¬ 
tan, the process has been made more diffi- 
eflit than that of 'America. 

Above all, what makes the situation 
more anomalous is the comparative im¬ 
portance attached to the office of the 
President than the Constitution itself. For 
amending the Constitution only a two- 
thirds majority is required, whereas to 
impeach the President a three-fourths 
majority is essential. This obviously makes 
the President more important than the 
Constitution. 

Thus, though the President is the pivot 
of the new dispensation, and is all-power¬ 
ful, he is not to be directly elected as in a 
Presidential system. 

By making the President to be in- 
* directly elected and not responsible to the 
National Assembly, the Constitution of 
Pakistan combines the unsavoury aspects 
of both the Parliamentary and the Presi¬ 
dential forms of Governments respectively. 
Moreover, in no country where Presi¬ 
dential forms of Government prevails, the 
President has been given the power to 
dissolve the national Parliament. The 
French President in the 5th Republic has 
been vested with real powers and at the 
same time he also can dissolve the nation¬ 
al Assembly, but only after consulting the 
Prime Minister and the Presidents of Senate 
and the National Assemblies but the French 
Constitution does not provide for a Presi¬ 


dential form of Government, as the essen-' 
tial feature of Parliamentary Government 
i.e,, the responsibility of the Government 
to the National Legislature has been retain¬ 
ed there. Moreover, the French Constitu¬ 
tion provides more for a plebiscitiaiy 
democracy than for a Presidential or a 
Parliamentary form of Government. The 
example of Pakistan is indeed unprece¬ 
dented. 

Ill 

This is the net picture of President 
Ayub Khan’s ideas of “Controlled Demo¬ 
cracy.” The National Assembly is almost 
deprived of its powers to control the fin¬ 
ances of the State, and in matters of ordi¬ 
nary legislation also, it is dependent upon 
the President. Provincial autonomy is b 
misnomer and civil liberty is dependent 
upon the mercy of the executive. There 
shall be no political parties^® and no election 
can be fought on the basis of Political 
parties, because Political Parties and des¬ 
potism of the Government cannot co-exist. 
Political parties have acted as the sentinel 
of the rights of the people. Though the 
National Assembly can permit the function¬ 
ing of political padtie.s, this depends on 
how far the National Assembly is allowed 
to discharge its functions independently. 
The Provincial Governments and Assem- i 
blies are not in a much better position than 
that of administrative divisions of a Unitary 
State. And the National Assembly can also 
be drilled and disciplined by the President 
to the .point of accepting the Presidential 
leadership in legislative matters. 

The Parliamentary form^ of Govern¬ 
ment has been disclaimed as it does not 
suit the genius of Pakistan, because the 
sense of basic unity, and cool-headednesa 
and sense of mutual toleration, “which are 
the special characteristics of cold countries,” 
are not present in Pakistan. But the basic 
reason of rejecting a Parliamentary form 
of Government seems to be that in this the 
daily and occasional accountability of the 
executive to the Parliament and the people \ 
are inevitable, which will prove to be lOS ■ 
insurmountable hurdle in any design 
setting up a benevolent and ’enlightened 
despotism which is implied by JPreslden^ 
Ayub’s ideas of Controlled Democracy. It 
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has also been alleged that the period of ago, when elections to various ’ Basic 
Parliamentary Government in Pakistan Democracies were held, people wefe not 


has been a period of waste and corruptions. 
But if waste and corruption can creep up 
in a Parliamentaiy form of Government 
where there is so much of popular control, 
there is no reason to believe that they will 
also not creep up in a form of Government 
in which the executive is enjoying almost 
absolute power. After all, Lord Acton’s dic¬ 
tum is a constant reminder that “power cor¬ 
rupts and absolute power absolutely cor¬ 
rupts.” 

The new Constitution has been tailored 
to suit President Ayub Khan as President. 
President Ayub may be a good man and he 
may be true to his profession of being the 
saviour of Pakistan. But what will become 
of the Constitution once the man, for whom 
the Presidency was intended, disappears is 
difficult to ni-edict. There have been 
similar instances in Germany and America. 
In 1787, at a deliberation at Philadelphia the 
image of George Washington was there for 
Fh-e.sidency and he was suitably installed 
as the First President. But the office has 
flourished under a great variety of occu¬ 
pants. In 1871, the Constitution of the 
German Reich was fashioned to suit Bis¬ 
marck as the Chancellor. It worked well 
during his tenure of office, but it failed to 
function well under his sussessors. Consi¬ 
dering the precedents it is anybody’s guess 
as to what may be the course of develop¬ 
ment under the new Pak Constitution after 
Pre.sident Ayub Khan passes from* the 
icene. 

All in all, we can say that the new 
Constitution of Pakistan docs not follow the 
old Constitutional traditons. In making 
such breaks, it does not follow either the 
American or British precedents as such. 
But is seeks to combine some elements 
of the American, British and the new 
French Constitutions which suit the pur- 
po.se.s of President Ayub Khan. But one 
thing appear.s to be obvious. If the new 
Constitution is worked faithfully, and 
, we can only hope that it will be, it holds 
'out a better; prospect of a more firm and 
stable Government in Pakistan. But fur- 
«ther predictions are difficult. One point, 
however, cannot be overlooked. Two years 


informed that the elected Basic, Democrats 
will also form the electoral college ol 
Pakistan to elect the First President and 
different legislative bodies."'' This is 
against the general procedures of la,w re¬ 
cognised by the civilized nations of the 
world. Though the rule ‘^ex injuria fees 
non oritur”—^law cannot originate in an 
illegal action—has important exceptions. 
But to base the basic governmental struc¬ 
ture of Pakistan on such an exception can¬ 
not be regarded as a sign of healthy tradi¬ 
tions. Under such circumstances, the 
conclusion is irresistable that President 
Ayub wants to provide merely a Constitu¬ 
tional cover to his otherwise unconstitu¬ 
tional authority. 

]. Sir Ivor J('riiiings : Constitutional Pro- 
bicms in Pakistan, Caml)rjdgii University PresJr- 
1957. 1). 3. 

2. of llie menibors of the Commission 
weic liiwyer.s iiiid l)UHinc«sincn of medium stand- 
in The Cuardiun, Feb. 14, 1960, called them 
“dark liorses.” 

3. F. M. Ayuli Khan : Th<' Mah-e-Nau, 
Karaelii, 1962, }». 37. 

4. Ibid, j). 9. 

.5. Ibid., p. 11. 

6. Artielc 104 of tlie Constitution of 
I’akibtan. 

7. Article 17 of the Constitution of 
Fakislan. 

a Article 238. 

9. Article 27, Clause 5. 

10. W. n. Munroc ; The Government of the 
United .States, pulilislied by the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, Fifth Edition, 1947, p. 178. 

“In any event, ail recent chief executives 
have a.>5Surnod the right to veto any measure that 
they regard as unwise or inexpedient ; they have 
not restricted themselves to those that seemed to 
be unconstitutional or unworkable. What was 
intended, therefore, as a weapon of e.xecutive 
self-defence has developed into a means of guid> 
ing and directing the law-making authority of 
the nation. It has been expanded into a general 
revising power, applicable to all measures of 
whatever sort.” 

11. Article 30. ' 

12. Article 41, Clause 5, 

13. Article 23, Clause 4(b). 

14. Artielc 131. 

15. Article 133. 
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16.* Dr. K. C. Whesre, The Federal Govern¬ 
ment, ‘Second Edition, by Oxford University 
Press, p. 15^ • 

He ^rites : “In the case of Federation, the 
fundamental principle is that general and regional 
governments are co-ordinated .... that each 
(government should be limited to its own sphere 
and whhin.that sphere, should be independent of 
the other.” 

• 17. Sir Ribert Garran’s definition (quoted 

in the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Australian Constitution, 1929, p. 230) is, perhaps 
ihe best. He defines it as “A Form of Govern¬ 
ment in which sovereignty or political power is 
dbided between the Central and Local Govern¬ 
ments, so that each of them within its own sphere 
is independent of tho other.” 

18. Hamilton in the Federalist No. 78, 
page ."OS, observed : “The complete independence 
a>f ibe Courts of Justice is peculiarly essential in 
:i limited Constilulion. By a limited Constitution, 
I understand one which contain specified ex- 
yy^>tions to the Ix'gislativc authority ; such for 
instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attaind¬ 
ers. no cv-post-faclo laws, and the like. Limita¬ 
tions of this kind can be prc.servcd in practice 
in no other way than through the medium of the 
Court of Justice whose duty it must be to declare 
all Acts contrary to manifest tenor of tho Con¬ 
stitution void. Without this, all the reservations 
of particular rights and privileges would amount 
to nothing.” 


But whether the new Constitution of PdsI* 
Stan is a “limited. Constitution” is to be doubted*' 
Because certain specified exceptions in the fono 
«)f Bill of Rights as existent in the America^ 
Constitution have been sought to be incorporated 
into the Pakistan Constitution under Part II, 
under tlie heading of principle of Law-making 
and Policy. But by Article .S, the responsibility 
of ensuring the conformity of law with the 
principles of law-making and policies is that of 
the logislaliire concerned. Moreover, by Article 
6(21, the Courts of Justice have been expressly 
excluded from pronouncing upon the validity of 
law on such a ground. In Pakistan, the British 
example of Legislative Supremacy has been 
.sought to he followed, but in a mistaken spirit 
and with certain checks, i.e., referendum and 
Executive Veto. 

19. Article 82. 

20. Article 74. 

21. Part II from No. 1 to 16. 

22. Article 173—“Except as permitted by 
All of the Central Legislature, any person who 
in connccrion with an election . . . holds out 
hirnscif or any other person as being a member 
of or as having the support of a political party 
. . . shall 1)0 punishable.” 

23. The first election to these Basic Demo¬ 
cracies took plsicc in 1%0 on a non-party basis. 
Electoral issues were local, not national, and 
often guided by eomsiderations of family, caste 
and religion’. 


THE FirniRE OF INDIAN ARCHriTCTURE 

By Prof. O. C. GANGULY 


About a forthnight ago we had the 
•good fortune of inspecting a provocative 
Exhibition of Architectural designs and 
plans by the energetic members of the 
Architects’ Club. The members very frankly 
but diplomatically disarmed all crilticisms 
by labelling the exhibition as “Architecture 
in India,”—carefully avoiding any suggestion 
of “Indian Architecture.” This is a bold and 
daring denial and repudiation of the great 
traditions of Indian Architecture—which 
have grown and developed through the 
centuries, suitably changing its forms and 
patterns according to the different political, 
social and spiritual needs of the different 
periods of Indian history. It has‘been 
assumed by the valiant interpreters and 


imitators of the Modernistic Architecture 
of Europe that traditional Indian Architec¬ 
ture has escaped to exist. They have some¬ 
what daringly assumed that the great tradi¬ 
tions of Indian Architecture are now dead" 
and, the same cannot be revived, re-vitaliz¬ 
ed, or brought to life again to meet the 
moods and conditions of our modem life. 
On this assumption our modem architects 
have denied the surviving Language of any 
manner of Indian Architecture which is be¬ 
lieved to have died ouil owing to exhaustion 
and loss of energy. On similar logic, one^, 
might claim that the old archaic and decre¬ 
pit language of Tulasidas has died out of 
exhaustion and has outlived its use. But* 
our great politicians and leaders of ippdern 
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thought are insisting that the language of 
Kabir and Tulsidas has not died out, and, in 
capable of a new life and a new develop¬ 
ment is unable to function as the State Lan¬ 
guage (Rastra-bhasa) of India. On a similar 
logic, Rabindranath Tagore had not des¬ 
pised or repudiated the old Bengali Langu¬ 
age which began to function in the 9th Cen¬ 
tury in the archaic language of the Charyya- 
Padas, loose sparkling gems of Buddhist 
songs which we still admire. Rabindranath 
by his creative powers and great devotion 
to the vernacular language of Bengal has 
invested it with a new and dynamic life 
and a sumptuously rich vocabulary, cap¬ 
able of expressing new ideas and thoughts 
of our New Life. If our great Poet had ac¬ 
cepted the theory of a dead language, 
he should have expressed himself in 
French, or in German and not in the 
traditional language of Bengal. 

I humbly claim that the old and tradi¬ 
tional language of Indian architecture has 
not died out of exhaustion, or loss of energy, 
—but is still alive and capable of new 
developmen^ts, new expressions, new designs, 
and new patterns to meet the challange of 
our New Age. Will the modern architects 
in India refuse to bestow on the great tradi¬ 
tions of Indian Architecture—a new life 
and new destiny, richer than its past his¬ 
tory? It may bo argued, and it is being 
argued, with a show of specious logic—that 
times have changed, and, that revolution¬ 
ary changes have overtaken us in all phases 
of our life—and the demands of our-p'atrons 
have changed—and the change .of our econo¬ 
mic condition has necessitated the introduc¬ 
tion of new media and materials for our 
building projects. The red sand-stone, the 
white marble, and the black granite, have 
inevitably given way to brick and mortar 
to cement and concrete, to iron and steel, 
—as building materials which call for new 
forms of architecture—suited to the charac¬ 
ter of the new materials, in which the 
traditions and principles of Indian Architec¬ 
ture have no place. Nobody now needs 
temples or palaces, the needs of the day 
are huts and hovels for our political refugees, 
and cheap utilitarian tenements and covers 
*ior our labourers and clerks—^who cannot 
afforcj.the expenses of any manner of oma- 


menltal building. So that our bftilding 
models should be in the monostrously 
monotonous “Match-Box” style of Architec¬ 
ture, such as, we have set up for opr New 
Secretariat Building on Hastings Street,— 
devoid of all manner of architectural preten¬ 
sions, and from which all canops of 
Beauty have been ruthlessly abolished. 

It cannot be proved that the new mate¬ 
rials of Steel structures, iron Joists and 
other mechanical devices—^have in any way 
cheapened the costs of our buildings. Even 
cheap Apartments and Flats—now built by 
our engineers, cannot be let out to our 
citizens at rates within the paying capacity 
of our bustee-dwellers. The enormous 
figures of our Building Budgeft. of the Cen¬ 
tral Government—have led the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply to call for a' 
halt to these new and rackless building 
enterprizes. So that the slogan, that 
“Match-Box” style is cheaper then the s*<P 
called Decorative style of Indian Architec¬ 
ture—is an empty boast, and there is no 
justification for our repudiating the achieve¬ 
ments of our great national traditions, on 
the score of economy. 

A few decades ago—a section of our so- 
called educated men had repudiated the use 
of our time-honoured national dress—in the 
name of progress and enlightenment, and 
had adopted the European dress. And our 
Great poet—Dwijendra Lai Roy,—^himself an 
England-returned man, had to lash out his 
biting verses to chastize this folly : “Amra 
Chedechi Duti O Chadar, Amra Sejechi Biliti 
Bandar.” We have forsaken our dhoti and 
our scarf. We have decked ourselves as» 
imported monkeys? 

The recent tendency to abolish our 
national dress—in our building habit and 
the apish initation of the imported style— 
deserves—a similar castigation. 

Fortunately this foolish imitative habits 
in our current building practices have re¬ 
ceived very sound visible prote^fts—in seve¬ 
ral of our recent architectural enterprises, 
as for instance, in the beautiful Temple— 
at Belur, in the equally dignified edifice— 
of the Ram Krishna Cultural Institute at 
Gol Park, in the magnificent Temple of 
Lakshmi-Narayan—set up by the Bhai^r - 
Brothers near Vivekananda Road, asid, 
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last thbugh not the least,—in {the sombre Referring to the past history of Indiwh 


and meditative grandeur of Birla’s Plane¬ 
tarium. . » 

*. In pther parts of India—a|,ttempts have 
been made with more or less success,—to 
use the Language of our National Architec- 
ture-^hut the examples that I have just 
cited in the new buildings prove that Indian 
Architecture—is not dead,—but, is yet a 
living language—and its present achieve¬ 
ments—^point to greater achievements in the 
future. 

What form oJr Future Architecture 
will take will depend on the attitude, on the 
devotion, on <the skill and on the Vision of 
our Modern Architects—their capacity to 
bring new life and energy into our national 
Language. 

It is sometimes said that a House is 
nothing more or less than a machine for 
living. But it is more than a prosaic pro- 
tSction against tKe assaults of trespassers, 
and rain, and wild animals. But according 
to our old Indian ideas—a house is a Viraana, 
~a ‘Divine Mansion’ for our divinities—and, 
also for human beings—seeking for their 
divinities. 

Human beings with a passionate faith 
in their divinities—their Ishta—^Dovatas— 
cherish as their highest aim—, 

“To Find Within God -Whom They 
Find Everywhere Withoujt”- 
I humbly claim—^Architecture for the use of 
human beings deserves more beautiful 
forms—than what our modern Architects— 
are inclined to bestow on their new engineer¬ 
ing feats. 

' I have been humbly contending that the 
traditions of our national Architecture—are 
still continuing and are capable of a new 
life and a new renaissance. 

Fortunately for me,—in the Souvenir 
published in connection with the Exhibition 
held by the Architects’ Club on fthe 24th 
January last, a distinguished modern Indian 
Architect—Mr. S. C. Mukherjee—has been 
pleased to support my contention that 
Indian Architecture is ndt dead—but is now 
on the threshold of a New Renaissance. I 
^11 quote the remarks of Mr. S. C. Mukher¬ 
jee which entirely support the views ^ I am 
contending for 


Arcmteclure—^he says ;— 

“A Renaissance in Architecture followed 
the great political and social upheaval <ai' 
the Indian soil. It was during this periotL, 
the Indian intellect reached its high water-' 
mark in many branches of Art, Science and ' 
Literature. If one views the present and 
the near future from the pedestal of -the 
past, a vision that appears—is of anothe^v 
Renaissance, clearing the Augean stable oi 
cliches, modes and forms breathing a fresh 
air of freedom and democracy this country 
is now up to build. The hetrogeneous 
conglomeration,—in the architecture that 
was and is continuing still, will be a passing 
phase. Foreign influences are likely to ccm- 
tinue along with confusion of thought and 
consequent weakness for sometime more,— 
but, with an awakened national spirit, they 
will disappear. 

A new Architecture is going to be 
reborn.’’ 

This new Architecture—cannot be a 
blind imitation of the Forms of Modernistic 
Architecture of Europe—which dominated 
the examples cited in the Exhibition of the 
Arcchitects’ Club. 

Alluding to the imitation of Foreign 
patterns and forms—Mr. S. C. Mukherjee is 
led to remark :— 

“An Architecture not having the roots in 
(the Soil—cannot prevail for long, and in 
course of time—is bo>und to degenerate and 
disappear. * 

Pblitical domination is not enough to 
esiablish the art of an alien conqueror in the 
land of the conquered.’’ 

Fortunately—the era of British dominion 
in India has ended—and we are living now 
in a new National Era—in which there is 
enough scope—for the Renaissance of oUr 
National Indian Architecture. 

I humbly appeal to our Modern Indian 
Architects—to learn the Language of our 
national Architecture —which they may have 
forgotten, and make it a powerful instru¬ 
ment of our national belief and aspirations— 
which cannot be expressed in the langtiagi|^ 
from Europe.* 

-— - - ry - . 

* An address delivered before ,the Rotary 
Gitib, Calctitta, on 3rd March 1963. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDENS 
OF INCOME TAXATION 

By KARUNA K. NANDI 

During the course of the little more two principal items: (i) a reduction in the 
than four weeks of debates, discussions and excise duty on kerosene by 2 nP. and 4nP 
pronouncements on the current year’s per litre on the superior and inferior brands 
Union Budget proposals, both in Parlia- of this mineral oil, respectively, and (ii) ex- 
ment and outside since we went to press emption from the compulsory savings depb- 
last month, singularly little, it is surpris- sit of all those whose annual land revenue 
ing, appears to have been said about the liability does not exceed Rs. 5 and persons 
ditribution of the burdens of the Budget engaged in professions whose income is 
tax proposals in so far as their impact on within the income lax exemption limits 
the different sections of the community is and others. The gross loss of estimated 
concerned. The changes in the tax pro- receipts on account of these two items 
posals since enunciated by the Union of concession is assessed at Rs. 3C 
Finance Minister has not, visibly, made crores. The other concessions provided 
any readjustment of views in this behalf affect only the comparatively affluent anc 
necessaiy taking, of course, the Budget as would not affect, beneficially or otherwise 
a whole in 'the final form in which it has the comparatively less affluent and tfe" 
now been incorporated in the annual poor. 

Finance Bill for 1963-64. So far as the reduction in the excise 

For a realistic assessment of the impact kerosene is concerned, it is obviouslj 

of the Budget proposals, consideration of ^ political concession rather than e 

the existing structure of income distribu- fundamental revision of the principles upor 
lion and an estimate of the benefits accru- Budget may be said to have heel¬ 

ing therefrom to the different setions in the formulated. And, although the gross impac' 
background of the demands made on them reduction on revenue estimates or 

through taxation and other means, would account, at Rs. 11 crores, may be regard- 
seem to be both a pertinen't and a needful ^ substatial on the face of it, it is 

requisite. If one were to go by what is afford any substantial relief tc 

already kown of the pattern of income individual consumer of the commoditj 
distribution in the country, and its modifi- the per capita consumption of this minera! 
cation sought or likely to be conditioned merely nominal. A: 

by the current taxation proposals, the the exemptions to the operations oi 

conclusion would seem to be ine.scapable Compulsory Saving Deposit Scheme of- 

that the burden would fall disproportionate- f^^ed to certain sections of the income earn- 
ly more heavily on the lower income concerned, the Union Finance Minis- 

groups and on the poor, while the rich and adroitly, lumped the estimatec 

ithe very rich would seem to have been ^°ss of receipts on this account with the reve- 
barely affected at all. from the concessions in the Super Profit: 

, Tax. In the result no clear picture emerge.' 

The changes made in the taxation pro- as to the actual estimated loss of receipits 
posals since the Budget was intially presen- from- this sources alone as apart from the re¬ 
ted to Parliament would not, on a close ana- venues derived from the Super Profits Tax 
lysis, seem to make any very substantial Originally, the estimate of incomings fron 
, 'the position as might eventu- the Compulsory Savings Scheme was placed 

'-ate fthe original tax proposals. So far at a gross of between Rs. 65 and Rs. 70 croret 
as the low income groups and the poor are of which some Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores wouW 
^encerneq, the changes proposed (and now accrue to the States, leaving a net Rs. 
incorporated in the Finance Bill) cover only crores at the disposal of the Centre, 
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gross reyenue estimated from the Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax originally was placed at between 
• Rs. 25 and Rs. ^0 crores which, as we endea¬ 
voured to ^ow in our last issue, was an 
under-esfimate and which should have been, 
on the basis the Tax was to be levied, nearer 
Rs. 36 crores. Now it is estimated that the 
rcductibn in incomings from the Compulsory 
Savings Scheme together with those from 
the Super Profits Tax on the revised basis 
would amount to a gross loss of receipts of 
Rs. 19 crores. We have not at our disposal all 
llie necessary materials enabling us to calcu¬ 
late the loss from Super Profits Tax alone, 
but having regard to the revised bases upon 
which it would be levied, the amount would 
be bound to be quite substanltial indeed. The 
i-'fl'oct of the revision of the conditions for 
the of Compulsory Savings imposts, 
liicrefore, on certain sectors of income earn¬ 
ers would be merely nominal. As earlier 
' (j^rpoundod, therefore, that the concessions 
m the original taxation proposals now in¬ 
corporated in the Finance Bill, would, there¬ 
fore, not seem to have materially affected 
distribution of the burden. 

It is already an established finding that 
I ho taxation of incomes has not brought 
within its fold any significant proportion of 
the increase in incomes of hou.seholds above 
*the lax-exemption level in the process of 
development and growth of the national in¬ 
come over the last few years. According to 
a study carried out by the Reserve Bank of 
.India, it is demonstrated that while the in¬ 
comes of househodls above the tax-exemption 
level increased by 24 per cent, their dispos¬ 
able icome, that is income net of taxation, 
increased by 25 per cent. The question 
which would seem to be of paramount im¬ 
portance is whether the currently proposed 
taxes on incomes, even after due regard has 
been paid to the changes since incorporated, 
would be likely to correct or even substanti¬ 
ally modify this trend ? 

A significant innovation in the current 
‘tax proposals would seem to be the choice 
offered to assessees even in the highest in¬ 
come groups of converting a part of their 
tax liabilities (so far as the additional lax 
is concerned) to compulsory savings. This 
• would seem to be a singularly futile propo¬ 


sition so far even as' ^e middle income 
groups are concerned, and substantially 
more so where the highest-income bracket 
assessees are involved. When income ex¬ 
ceeds the level of the even comparatively ^ 
modest Rs. 10,000 per annum, a certain pro- • 
portion of it is known to be normally saved 
in one way or another. It is obvious that 
converting a part of their savings, already 
voluntarily undertaken, into compulsory 
.savings would not add to their existing 
burdens in any way. It does not, normally, 
impinge on consumption and does not, 
therefore, serve any specified or even desir¬ 
able economic objective. Allocations of 
savings to preferred uses and the purpose 
of channelling them into premediated 
grooves might as well have been pursued 
in a different way without seeking to lighten 
the burdens of the more affluen't as com- ’ 
pared to the- less affluent and the poor. 

A carefully carried out study of the 
trends of income-taxation in thp country 
after the additional imposts that have been 
imposed in this sector of taxation, should 
be a rewarding effort. Such a study would 
reveal certain interesting facts when the 
additional burdens of taxation on incomes 
in 'the current Budget proposals have been 
viewed in the perspective of the total 
burden.. Taking the rate structure of taxes 
in respect of salaries as being rairly repre¬ 
sentative of the degree of progression in 
the income-taxation system, it would be . 
found that the incidence of additional bur¬ 
dens follows a decreasing or diminishing 
trend beyond certain income levels. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the new 
surcharge on residual incomes remains a 
fixed per centage of the income beyond the 
level of Rs. 42,000 per annum. Thus, the 
gross additional burden on an assesse with 
a salary income of Rs. 40,000, comprising 
additional surcharge plus compulsory depo¬ 
sit, expressed in terms of percentage of the 
over-ail annual income, would work out to 
nearly 5.00 per cent while another with an 
income level of Rs. 2,00,000 from ideritical 
sources, would have to bear a gross addi¬ 
tional burden on this account of the signifi-^ 
cantly less 2.71 per cent. The ^oUowing 
table demonstrating the progression of the*'’- 
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income taxation burden at selected income In the above 2 tables we h^ye been 


levels, would be quite revealing: 

Tax As Percentage of Salaried Income 

(Married with more than one child) 
Annual income Tax as a percentage Additional 
of income tax liability 





as 

a per cent- 




age 

of income 



1962-63 

1963-64 



] 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

3,600 

nil 

nil 

nil 

It 

5,000 

0.84 

1.84 

l.OO 


lO.OOO 

4.79 

6.80 

2.01 

)t 

IS.OflO 

7.81 

10.29 

2.48 


20,000 

11.36 

14.28 

2.92 


2.5.f)00 

16.18 

19.28 

3.10 

tt 

27.000 

18.24 

21.37 

3.13 


3(MX)0 

20.82 

23.97 

3.15 

tt 

,33.000 

23.31 

26.46 

3.15 


3fi.O<K) 

25.38 

28.52 

3.14 

•S 

do.ono 

27.65 

.30.85 

3.20 


OO.OiW) 

33.81 

36.95 

3.14 


OO.OuO 

.39.28 

42.28 

3.00 


70.(XX) 

43.92 

46.77 

2.85 

• s 

l.(X).0(K) 

.53.05 

.55.63 

2.,58 


‘2mm) 

67.30 

69.33 

2.03 


With income-taxation, in the current 
Budget proposals, one has also to take into 


account the incidence of Compulsory Sav¬ 
ings incumbent upon all those whose in¬ 
comes are above the minimum tax-exemp¬ 
tion levels to be able to arriv at a correct as¬ 
sessment of the actual burdens on the tax 
payers as between different income levels. 
The following table showing the maximum 
savings deposits to be made on this account 
and their incidence as a per centage of the 
income should be interesting in this ^con¬ 
nection : 


hfiixiiniwi 

Savinpi Deposils of Salary Earners 

Annual 

Com])ulsory 

Deposit 

Tax plus 

income 

savings 

as a per¬ 

C..S.D. as 



centage of 

percentage 



income 

of income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

Rs. 



5,000 

149 

98 

3.98 

10,000 

250 

50 

4.51 

15,000 

337 

25 

4.73 

20,000 

415 

08 

00 

36,000 

597 

71 

85 

70,000 

845 

20 

12 

100,000 

999 

0.99 

30 

200 , 006 , 

1,368 

0.68 

2.71 


studying the effect of the additional sur¬ 
charge on income taxation, on wholly earn¬ 
ed incomes or salaried incomes, as well as 
the gross 'additional burden in the current 
Budget proposals by way of both tax plus 
compulsory savings. In the latter table, we 
find that the incidence of the. total addi¬ 
tional burden, expre.ssed as a per centage 
of income, maintains a steady upward pro¬ 
gression at the income levels between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 20,000, but follows a dis¬ 
tinctively regressive drend from the level 
of Rs. 36,000 per annum and upwards. 
Thus, while the additional burden on an 
income earner at the Rs. 20,000 per annum 
level is as high as 5.00 per cent of the in¬ 
come, at the Rs. 200,000 per annum level, 
the addKional burden is just a little more, 
than 50 per cent as at this lower income 
level and even less than the lowest Rs. 5,000 
per annum income level' by as much as«l!»27» 
Xier cent. 

Direct tax liability is always and 
legitimately higher, all over the world, 
for unearned incomes compared to 
earned incomes. Basically the same 
principle is maintained in this countr\- 
also. But what is significant in the present 
instance is that when it became necessary 
for the Exchequer to lay additional bur¬ 
dens on incomes for purposes of revenue, the 
unearned income-receiving sector has been 
comparatively much more lightly let off 
In spite of the fact that this sector has to 
pay a basically higher tax per centage than 
those who earn their incomes, there would 
not seem to be any legitimate justification 
for making this invidious distinction in for¬ 
mulating additional tax-proposals as be¬ 
tween these two sectors of income-receivers. 
The following table would be interesting: 

Tax On Wholly Unearned Income 
(Married with more than one child) 

Annual Tax as a percentage Additional tax 
income of income liability as 

percentage ofv 
income 

1962-63 19ii3-64 

12 3 4 

5.000 0.84 2.00 1.16 

10,000 5.60 7.57 1.97 
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m 


1.5,000 ' 

9.13 

11.57 

2.44 

20,<X)0 

13.30 

16.10 

2.80 

■ /lO.OOO 

33.09 

36.24 

2.85 

7(XOOO 

51.42 

53.75 

2.33 

1()(),000 

62.09 

44.00 

■ 1.91 

200.000 

74.55 

76.00 

1.45 


On§ of the basic criticisms of the pre¬ 
sent income-taxation structure in the coun- 
tiy. relates to the formulation of the slabs in 
progression which follow close stages at 
the comparatively low-levels of incomes, 
while at higher f^tages the slabs cover wider 
ranges, with the result that at the highest 
slabs taxation incidences begin to evince a 
less than proportional progression, especially 
at the above Rs. 2,00,000 per annum income 
level. When, therefore, a levy is imposed in 
lire shape of additional surcharge as a 
fixed per centage of the residual income 
after taxation, the result inevitably is to 
sol in trends of regression in the gross ad- 
jTfTonal tax burden expressed in terms of 
a percentage a.s one moves up high¬ 
er in the income scale. It would have been 
a simple matter to correct this regressive 
t’end by introducing a corresponding pro¬ 
gression in the rates of surcharges to be 
iovied. 

What would seem to have been in¬ 
tended is to provide for needed additional 
revenue without a corrseponding attempt 
(a evenly distribute the burdens propor¬ 
tionally upon the different income levels. 
Even if it is denied that there was any de¬ 
liberate intent to let off the highest in¬ 
come groups comparatively more lightly 
in formulating this additional tax proposal, 
■it might have been presumably condition¬ 
ed by the consideration of avoidance of 
sectors of incomes at which, notoriously, 
large-scale tax-evasion occurs with a view 
to ensure collection of the needed addi¬ 
tional revenue. Such a view of the matter 
would seem to be supported by the manner 
the additional tax liability has been formu¬ 
lated. The intention, obviously, seems to 
liave been to raise the tax liability of the 
middle income groups substantially with¬ 
out any explicit reflection of this intention 
on the basic slab rates. It may, of course, 
be argued that the principle of “slab-pro¬ 
gression” has been followed in formulating 


the additional surcharges on residual in* 
come in conformity with the principle of 
basic tax progression. Thus, the additional 
surcharge is calculated on the amount of 
the residual income, that is, income net 
of taxation, at the following rates: 

(i) On the first Rs. 6,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 4 per cent 

(ii) On the next Rs. 9,000 of the resi-. 

dual income .. 6 per cent 

(ii) On the next Rs. 12,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 8 per cent 

(iv) On the next Rs. 15,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 9 per cent 

(v) On the balance .. 10 per cent 
The above rates are subject to the pro¬ 
viso (i) that no additional surcharge is 
payable where the residual income does 
not exceed Rs. 6,000 in the case of a Hindu 
Undivided Family; Rs. 3,600 for an indi¬ 
vidual with more than one child; Rs. 3,300 
for an individual witii one child and 
Rs. 3,000 in every other case, and (ii) that 
the additional surcharge payable shall not 
exceed the sum of (a) an amount calcu¬ 
lated at 3 per cent on so much of the resi¬ 
dual income as docs not exceed the limit 
specified above; and (b) one half of the 
amount by which the residual income ex¬ 
ceeds the aforesaid limits. The Finance 
Minister has estimated additional revenue 
from the above surcharge and the sur¬ 
charge of 20 per cent on income tax pay¬ 
able by registered firms at Rs. 45 crores. 
The surcharge on registered firms which 
was originally estimated to yield around 
Rs.*l crore arA which has since been reduc¬ 
ed by 50 per cent, leaves approximately 
Rs. 44 crores to be derived from the sur¬ 
charges on personal incomes only. 

It will be noticed from the above 
that slab progression in the additional 
surcharge covers the residual income 
ranges from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 42,000 only, 
beyond which the additional surcharge is 
a flat and fixed 10 per cent of the residual 
income beyond these initial slabs. The in¬ 
evitable result is that beyond the Rs. 42,000 
level, the total additional burden on the 
tax payers follows, a steadily, regressive^ 
trend and its incidence, as between the 
levels at Rs. 42,000 and Rs. 2,00,COO, is al-^ 
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most halved as already demonstrated 
above. 

Apart from that, there are several 
other factors which would appear to make 
this surcharge a highly regressive one. 
The first of these is that by relating the 
tax liability to residual income, the Fi¬ 
nance Minister has virtually sought to de¬ 
prive income-earners of the not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 level of the exemption they had so 
far been entitled to on the first slabs of their 
incomes. It takes away the benefit so long 
enjoyed by a tax payer with a family bur¬ 
den, as compared to the one who had no 
such burden. For instance a person with 
an income of Rs. 5,000, married and with 
more than one child, had to pay in income 
taxes Rs. 42 per annum, the first Rs. 3,600j- 
of the income having been exempt from 
tax, while an unmarried person with a 
like income and who was entitled to tax 
exemption on the first Rs. 1,000 of his in¬ 
come, was paying Rs. 120 by way of income 
tax. But the manner in which the addi¬ 
tional surcharge has been devised, the tax 
payer with the family burden will be re¬ 
quired to pay surcharge on the whole of his 
income net of taxation, that is, on Rs. 4,958. 
In the result he will be paying Rs. 200 by 


way of surcharge while the uJamarried 
person pays Rs. 195, as his residual incomq 
net of taxation shall be Rs.‘ 4,876. The prin¬ 
cipal objection to this is not merely that 
the former would be paying a little more 
than the latter on this account, but that 
the justification of the basic tax structure 
in allowing him a higher exemption, is 
thus completely nullified. Besides, because 
the additional surcharge is imposed • on 
residual income, its marginal incidence on 
incomes of Rs. 5,000 jjnd below would bo 
extremely high. For example an unmar¬ 
ried individual earning Rs. 3,1000 would 
be paying a gross Rs. 166 by way of tax 
and surcharge while another within just 
the exemption limit of Rs. 3,000 would be 
paying no tax at all and pay only Rs. 90 
as compulsory savings deposit. It is, in¬ 
deed, a highly regressive impost, this addi¬ 
tional surcharge on residual incomes. For^ 
a person earning Rs. 5,0(K> per annum, the 
additional surcharge works out at approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent of the income while a 
person earning more than Rs. 1,00,000, the 
effect of the surcharge on the portion ex¬ 
ceeding this amount work.s out at only 1.3 
per cent. The following table would be in¬ 
teresting : 


Avcni^e Rale of Additioml Surcharge Payable at Selected Incomes 


Income 

Income from 

Earned 

income other 

Wholly unearned 


salaries 

than salaries 

income 


Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

5,(X)0 

199 

4 

200 

4 

206 

4.1 

10,000 

451 

.4.5 

450 

4.5 

446 

4.5 

15,000 

710 

4.7 

708 

4.7 

098 

4.7 

20,000 

998 

5.0 

996 

5.0 

967 

4.8 

25.0Of) 

1,256 

5.0 

1,248 

5.0 

1,201 

4.8 

40,000 

1,914 

4.8 

1,890 

4.7 

1,744 

4.4 

70.000 

2,8'W 

4.1 

2,775 

4.0 

2,370 

3.4 

100,000 

3,586 

3.6 

3,457 

3.5 

2.721 

2.7 

200,000 

5.430 

2.7 

5,119 

2.6 

3,981 

2.0 

The one 

effective argument in favour 

cent at the highest scales by even 

as little 


of the additional surcharges may be that the 
income plus super-tax levels on the higher 
slabs of incomes is already so high, that 
, there is no further scope of raising these 
rates without destroying basic economic 
incentives. For instance, the impact of a 
Veductiori of the marginal rate of 87 per 


as 6.5 per cent would have the effect of 
increasing net income, that is, income net 
of taxation, by as much as fifty per cent. 
It may be argued, therefore, that the effect 
of the additional surcharge on the higher 
income scales would be legitimately lower 
than‘on the lower income groups. But the 
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4 

effect of the maner in which this additional upon essential consumer commodities, 
surcharge would be bound to operate would this sedtor of incomes has to normally 
be such as.to burden the lower income groups, and of which the burden on the hig.«w», 
especially those in the r^nge between income sectors is comparatively nominjEtl,' 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 42,000 far more heavily If the basic income tax rates were reyls*’ 
than they should have been. This would ed upwards in a straightforward mann^ 
be more so for those who are on the mar- for incomes from the level of Rsl I0,00tt. 
gin of two slabs, especially those who are and upwards and say, upto Rs. 50,0(K3^' 
.just on the wrong side of the tax exemption where the total impact of the income-cum»' 
•limits. Supertax levies are not quite as propoT** 

It would seem, in the circumstances, tionally heavy as in the higher scal^ of 
that instead of thp additional surcharge on incomes, say 3 'to 4 per cent at the lowea/t 
lesidual incomes net of taxation in the man- slab and a combined income-cum-supertax 
rier in which it has been proposed in the rate of 65 per cent on a slab of Rs. 10,000 
current Budget, a straight increase in the exceedding Rs. 50,000 would have tak«i 
income tax rate might have served the pui'- care of the additional revenue without 
puse of revenue gathering without laying the going through the devious means of an 
. ])rocess open to the criticism which have been additional surcharge on residual incomes in 
sought to advanced above. If the choice was the manner in which it has been sought to 
between the aditional surcharge in the man- be imposed. 

^.per in which it has been imposed and a One of the reasons why the Union 

straight increase in income tax rates, even Finance Minister .sought the expedient of 

the lowest incomes above the present 'the additional surcharge on residual incomes 
e-semption limits would seem to qualify for rather than resorting to a straightforward 
such an increase. The argument has long increase in the slab rates of the income 
bt.-en advanced that the rale of tax in the tax, may be that he wanted the whole of 
low income slabs has, indeed, been very the revenue derived ■'tlierefrom to accrue 
low. A married person with more than one to the Centre without any part of it to be 
child and with an income of Rs. 5,000 per required.to be coded to the States as would 
annum, as already shown, pays income tax be normal under the pi’esent system of tax 
of Rs. 42 gross in 'the year. The increased division between the Centre and the States.;, 
slab rate at the next tier is also compara- But this could easily have been devised 
lively nominal. It may be argued that it by passing necessary legislation to provide 
would be quite legitimate to lax these levels that the incrcascxl revenue from the in- 
of income more heavily than they have so creased rales of the tax would wholly ac- 
far been. For incomes of Rs. 10,000 and crue to the Centre alone, 

above, we would agree, there was certainly On tho‘ face of it, as we have endea- 

a scope for further rises in basic income tax voured to demonstrate in the foregoing 
rates, especially having regard to the fact paragraphs, the process of income taxation 
'that at the Rs. 10,000 level and above of in- together with tlie new additional surchar- 
comes, there generally is some margin of ges proposed, does not evenly distribute 
savings, one way or another. In any case, the burdens of it as between the different, 
at this level some deterrant against consump- sectors of incomes. The middle income 
tion would be a legitimate, perhaps, even a groups have to bear by far the most over- 
needed expedient. But for incomes of below whelming proportion of the additional 
Rs. 10,000 and especially those around ‘'he bariren, highest income earners 

Rs. 5,000 level, such an argument wouUI Aot .'ire comparatively lightly let off. The 
seem to apply. Here the margin of sa^dngs argument that when the already existing 
is infintesimal, sometimes even wholly burdens of income-cum-supertax has beaW 
non-existent, especially having regard to taken into consideration, the scope for 
the heavy burden of indirect taxation, further levies on the highest 
especially those relating to excise ilnposts , \rackets would seem to be nonexistefii 
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without corresponding destruction of eco¬ 
nomic incentives to the sectors from which 
initiative for new investments flows, would 
not seem, in the present conditions of eco¬ 
nomic growth in the country to be very 
sound. For one thing, basic initiative for 
economic growth has already been largely 
appropriated by the State and the private 
sector i.s left with very limited choice in 
matter. Since the question of private ini¬ 
tiative in the proce.ss of economic growth 
has already been very substantially elimi¬ 
nated, the scope for economic incentives 
to private income-earners must also be said 
to have been correspondingly circumscrib¬ 
ed. In the circumstances, a more propor¬ 
tional distribution of the burdens of addi¬ 
tional taxation over all levels of incomes 
would seem to be bdlh fair and legitimate. 

What would seem to be all the more 
important to consider in this context is the 
present over-all taxation s^tructure in the 
country, in which indirect taxation, a great 
deal of it on essential consumber commo¬ 
dities, plays such an overwhelmingly 
crucial part. We have already endeavoui’ed 
to demonstrate in an earlier contribution 
to these columns that the effective ratio 
of indirect to dii’cct taxation levels now 
sitand at ai)proximately 60 per cent to 40 
per cent. When the States’ imposts have 
been taken into consideration, the propor¬ 
tion of indirect to direct taxation would be 
found to be even higher. And since it is a 
truism that the impact of indirect taxation, 
especially when they cover a very wide 


range of essential consumer commoditSes as 
they do at present in this country, falls 
far more heavily on marginal, incomes, 
than on those with a visible margin of> 
consumer surplus, the justification for the 
kind of uneven distribution of the burdens 
of income taxaation would seem to be jpven 
less cogent. For, a basic imperative of 
public taxation policies is that they must, 
not tend to unduly affect the average, 
living levels in the country. This basic 
imperative is i*ocognized as valid even in 
more developed countries with a high 
standard of living. In a country where 
living levels are generally on the floor 
level of bare existence, the need to direct 
taxation policies in such a manner that 
this, what would ordinarily be computed 
as mere rock-bottom living level, must not 
be further depressed a>t any cost. One of 
the effects of indirect ex^cise imposts on_^ 
essential commodities of consumer con¬ 
sumption is an inevitable inflationary 
pressure on the price structure. This has 
already been of a mounting incidence even 
during the last few weeks since the 
Budget had been presented to Parliament. 
If there is no further scope for basic in¬ 
crease in taxation rates on slabs of incomes 
at the highest levels of the scale, there 
would seem to be even less so at the lowest 
levels of income above the exemption 
limits. This is a factor which appears to 
have been wholly disregarded in formu¬ 
lating the current Budget tax proposals, 
especially in the income tax sector. 







LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

By Mrs. D. P. ROYCHOWDHURY 
X 


Marriages are believed to be made in 
heaven. It is beyond the means of human 
ingenuity to ascertain the truth of the 
doctrine. It can be affirmed however with¬ 
out conflict, that many a couple when they 
met for the first time, had not the slightest 
inkling that one day Destiny would unite 
tiiem as man and wife. Whether the parents 
choose the male or whether it i.s the indi¬ 
viduals’ own choice, it is always a leap in 
the dark. After years of companionship one 
, may find a gleam of light to guide one in 
the discovery of each other. This formula 
i.s more true perhaps when one of the party 
happens to be an artist. For as a rule artists 
are supposed to be different from non- 
arlistic types of men. Having spent a good 
part of my life with Sri D. P. Roy 
Chowdhury, my artist husband, I suppose 
1 am eligible to ratify this view. 

In dealing with Deviprosad one has to 
keep it in mind that he is a man of varie¬ 
gated character. His personality is entirely 
subservient to his moods. He does not be¬ 
lieve in restraining the natural outbursts of 
emotions. When he laughs the room re¬ 
sounds with its sound. If he is angry he 
gives full vent to his passion. What he 
feels he must express, he does not know 
how to mince matters. 

Throughout his life he has been a man 
of action. The artist has no sympathy for 
those who while away their time in idle 
pleasures though he was brought up in 
a home where the perpetual occupation of 
the inmates were either to play at cards or 
talk of the races. Raja Gopal Lai Roy, his 
uncle, did not fully enjoy going to the race 
unless he had a retinue to follow his 
lead. He used to bestir the hearts of the 
youngsters by bribing them with money, 
and therefore, was never in want of 


company. He tried the same trick OH 
Deviprosad but was baffled in his attempt. 
The artist would accept that when offered but' 
was not to be found at the appointed hour. 
The son’s lack of enthusiasm was compen-; 
sated however by the father. All interested 
parties gathered at Chowringhcc, the Raja's 
Calcutta residence, during the racing season 
to discu.ss the possible winners. This so 
disgusted Deviprosad that ho had no hesita¬ 
tion in denouncing his uncle’s home as '& 
“den of gamblers.” 

A.s far a.'; my knowledge goes none has 
been able to amass wealth by betting on 
horses. On the contrary, there are instances 
where people took this game so seriously 
that in the hope of winning they lost all 
they had. The sight of beautiful animals 
running to win the prize does excite 
my heart with pleasure but the know¬ 
ledge of the risk involved in it made me 
cautious. I was well aware that once 
Deviprosad’s interests was roused towards 
that direction our fate was sealed. I, there¬ 
fore, decided to forego a little pleasure 
rather than incite the artist to accompany 
me to the gambling field. 

Deviprosad had a strong dislike for card 
games of any kind. The baneful memory of 
his childhood environment was responsible 
for this altitude of his. It made the position 
of the wife somewhat complicated. She took 
keen interest in the game of contract bridge 
but had no desire to irritate the artist for 
the sake of her own pleasure. How was the 
problem to be solved then? Fortunately my 
husband was posted at a place which gave,, 
thought to all these eventualities. To my 
great relief I soon discovered a club whi^ 
was meant exclusively for ladies and whtfre 
men were strictly prohibited.’ TijiS I felt to 
be an ideal place for me and enlisted my- 
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self as a member. My'husband realized that 
I required some recreation after the end of 
my day’.s work and was pleased that I could 
find a place where his presence was not 
required. He had developed several hobbies 
with which he could keep himself occupied 
during my absence and when he was not 
otherwise engaged. 

This does not mean that sports did not 
interest Deviprosad. He was a champion 
foot-baller in his time and won many a 
modal for "Tajhat,” “Aryan,” “Telegraph 
Stores” and his own team known as “New 
Boys Club.” Billiards was anotther game of 
which he was very fond but since club 
life does not suit his temperament the 
opportunities for playing the game was not 
available in Madras. 

To be fair to his uncle, it must be 
admitted that his interest was not confined 
to cards and races alone. He encouraged 
all sorts of .sports. Regular competitions 
were held during special occasions and prizes 
were alloted to the winners. During one 
such occasion, competitors had 'to run to the 
starting point. The winner of the first prize 
burnt his tongue to get the position and had 
to be under treatment for quite a few days. 
Deviprosad was in no hurry to win the 
prize at the cost of damaging his system. 
He was the first to arrive at the spot where 
tea was served, took his own time to enjoy 
the drink and was quite pleased with 
himself to find that in spite of the delay he 
had won the second place. 

Beside cards and races, there was one 
other object for which the artist had a 
great aversion. Ho strictly avoided all kinds 
of strong beverage. He carried this Anti¬ 
pathy to such an extent that people belong¬ 
ing to fashionable .society made fun of him 
and branded him as backward and un¬ 
civilised ! At times he was so obstinate 
about this, that I had to find myself in quite 
fen embarassing position. Once we were 
invited to dinner by some European friends. 
It is their custom to partake of some spirits 
before dining. On this particular occasion we 
,were served with some sort of mild liquor— 
R I remember correctly it was called 
“creme, de-menthe,” a sort of greenish 
Vine. I am not accustomed to the use of 


this sort of drinks but just do oblige the 
hostess I took a igjass and sipped a little. 
But my husband declined to„do even that 
much inspite of repeated offers from the' 
other side. I could see that our hosts were 
feeling awkward to drink when the guest 
of honour was not joining them. To 
.save the situation I told my husband in my 
own language to take , a glass and 
follow my example. That would not 
affect him in the least while it would 
please our friends. The artist did not 
relish the idea, took a glass with a wry 
face and finished the contents in one gulp. 
The effect of it was tremendous. He forgot 
all about the presence of others, rubbed 
his chest with his hand and made much ado 
about nothing saying that he felt a burn¬ 
ing sensation within. I knew there was 
nothing to worry and felt amu.sed in spite 
of my embarassment. He took his vengeance 
later by putting the blame hf initiating hirfl' 
to drinking liquor on my shoulders. 

In February 1937 our son became 
seriously ill. Eleventh of February was his 
birthday for which were arranged a 
children’s party. On that day we came to 
know that he was suffering from a serious 
type of typhoid. In my anxiety I entirely 
neglected myself. This affected my hearth 
badly. We went to Calcutta while my son 
was convalescing and w’as advised by the 
physicians not to return to Madras for a 
considerable period of time. About the end 
of June a cherub of a girl came into my 
life for !a few hours and then got lost in 
eternity. 

As soon as the doctors permitted I 
decided to return to my home in Madras. 
My husband came to Calcutta to accompany 
us during the journey. As was his custom, 
he brought us to the station much ahead 
of the time, even before the train was in. 
He took us to the refreshment room and 
ordered for some soft drinks. For an im- 
accountable reason, I found him very moody 
and irritable. A little while after we 
boarded the train, he asked me casually 
whether I had ever tasted *gin. I was sur** 
prised at the question and answered 
in the negative. It is just like “Sherbat” 
(Sweet drink) and very refreshing, said he,. 
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why ijot try a little ? I was innocent about 
hjs motive and gave my assent to please 
him. As soon as the “gin” was consumed, 
ije ordered for !a peg of brandy. The ice was 
broken*. It was not necessary therefore to 
tempt me any further or to enquire whether 
I felt refreshed or not. This enlightened me 
about the cause of his irritation. Since I 
did not like to touch the wrong chord and 
ignite fire, I kept silent. But I brooded in 
iriy mind whether he could not have been 
a successful diplomat if he had not chosen 
lo be an artist. • 

A few days after my return from 
Calcutta my husband sent us to Connoor to 
recoup our health. This was another trick 
of the artist to get rid of us and have his 
own way. I like a fool fell into the trap. 

This was the time when Hotel Conne- 
niai'a was flourishing in its business, dance, 
drinks, cabaret all in plenty. The dancing 
■hall used to bb packed in the evenings. 
The company consisted of mixed audiences 
of Europeans and anglicised Indians. No 
Indians ever thought of entering the place 
in their national costumes. The manage¬ 
ment therefore took it for granted that none 
ever would. But there was no written rule 
ag^ainst such unforeseen events. 

Doviprosad never aspired to be too 
smart. I do not say that it was beyond the 
range of his ability for I had seen him dress 
meticulously when occasion demanded it. 
But this he did most unwillingly. He pre¬ 
ferred the loose Indian garments so suitable 
for our hot climate and deliberately avoided 
the tight-fitting clothes as far as particable. 
Perhaps, he was one of the few Indians, who 
dared to go to the Government House 
parties in their national dress long before 
India regained her independence. It is too 
much to expect such a man to deck himr 
self in foreign costumes for the sake of 
entering a hotel. So long as he remained 
outside the dancing hall nothing happened. 
Inspired by some friends one day he took 
into his head to watch the cabaret. But as 
he was about to enter the hall, he was 
intercepted b5r the person who was in- 
charge of the entrance. The reason was that 
he was not in his proper dress. This to 
Deviprosad was not only a personal insult 

ft 


but an insult to a* nation. He becaiD^^' 
furious, stood expanding his broad 
and declared in a defiant tone “I am going^^; 
in, let who dares, stop me.” The rumour o^i 
the hubbab soon spread all over the placdr^ 
Mr. Banerji (the manager) came runninifi^ 
to the spot and tried to pacify the artist b3r.{: 
explaining the matter. But the latter waas 
adamant in his determination. Poor Mr*j 
Banerji was in a terrific plight. He did no,!t| 
know what to do when to his great relief ' 
ho received orders from the authorities tq 
allow the artist in, dressed as he was. Since 
then he became such a regular and lucrative- 
customer of the hotel that any decent 
dress was good enough to allow him to. 
roam all over the place. 

A particular gentleman, who was also 
a regular visitor to the cabaret hall, used 
lo occupy, a certain table which gave a 
better view of the whole show. One day 
Deviprosad wanted that particular table to’ 
be resenmd for him. He w’^as requested to 
choose some other table since that was 
usually occupied by someone else. But 
once Deviprosad’s decision was made he 
did not like to be thwarted in his wish. He 
s'aid in a lone that demanded compliance, 
‘•Reserve.all the tables in that line for me, 
will you ?” The management of the hotel 
were not prepared to incur monetory loss 
for any one, however regular he might have 
been, and acceded to the wish of our artist 
without any further protest. I was aware 
of the scuffle at the start and was therefore 
surprised to find how eager all were to 
serve the man whose dress was once cout , 
sidered unsuitable for the place when I 
paid occasional visits to the dancing hall. 
He used to sit with all his habitual acces¬ 
sories such as ‘pan,’ bolel-nut and some , 
such other things and felt as at home as if 
he was in his own residence. 

Mr. Banerji the Manager, who, in course 
of time, became the friend of the artist, 
calmly bore the brunt of all his idiosy- 
ncracies. At one time when the artist went 
to visit him dressed in his khaki outfit, tbe 
waiter who Was perhaps a new man, took 
him to be a “sadhubaba.” Mr, Bfiher ji, w|jio 
came in all haste to meet the* holy man, 
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■feJl into a fit of laughter when he envisaged 
the ^reat saint. 

When Doviprosad did not feel like 
going to Connemara, our drawing room 
upstairs became the rendezvous of his 
friends. Often it so happened that at about 
12 a.m. he would suddenly decide to enter¬ 
tain his guests to dinner without giving 
any previous notice to his cook. The poor 
man must have been at his wits’ end when 
he received the order. All this oecured 
while I wwt; away at Connoor. The proceed¬ 
ings were related to me later with lot of 
gusto by our friend Sri R. N. Chowdhurie 
who w'as an unfading member of the.se 
parties, that they ahvays found a sumptu¬ 
ous meal waiting for them at the table even 
at that late hour. How the fellow managed 
to feed so many with such short notice, 
is beyond my power to comprehend. Per¬ 
haps he had been able to discover an 
Aladin’s Lamp. 

In Madras my husband mis.sed the 
Puja Festival of Bengal to the fun of which 
he was u.sed from his childhood. Conse¬ 
quently when at the approach of a “Holi” 
festival in which display of colour forms a 
very important part, ho came and told me 
he wished to celebrate it in our place, I 
gave my whole-hearted consent. The list 
of-expenditure that he put forward, which 
included a ‘ dhoti” and a “chaddr” (upper 
garment) for each guest and a few bags of 
“abir” (coloured powder) seemed rather 
exhorbitant to me. I expressed what „!• felt. 
At that the artist looked somewhat dejected 
and said in that case the idea should bo 
given up. But I did not like to disappoint 
him. specially when I knew that this was 
not going to be a recurring cxpon.se and 
asked him to proceed with the arrange¬ 
ments which the artist did in right earnest. 

A few lady friends were asked for my 
benefit who stayed in the house with me. 
Wo were detached from menfolk and cele¬ 
brated the function in our own way. 
Special arrangements were made for the 
iMcen guests in a corner of the spacious 
compound and away from the bungalow 
fjom where the din of their amusement 
was carried to us by the wind. 


At about 8 P.M. when I went to see 
my friends off, the real cause of such a 
huge expense was revealed te rrie for the 
first time. CJIittering liquors of di,fferent' 
varieties were being lavishly served to all 
who desired to drink. As a result of this 
the account went far beyond the estimation. 
Two Bengali boys, Sachin Mukhefjee and 
Kalikinkar Ghose Dastidar, were then 
studying in the School of Arts. The former 
is no more. The latter (Kalikinkar) is one of 
the few loyal pupils that Devipi'osad ever 
had. He still loves and' re.spects his Guru 
and is ever willing to serve him if he can. 
At this point, these two boys came runn¬ 
ing to me for more money. Still being a 
n-^vice in the art of managing an artist’s 
house I bluntly refused to pay a pic more. 
An after thought, however, made mo realize 
my lolly. I remembered I was dealing with 
a man who could stand no .resistance when 
once his mind was made up. Besides, he 
was one of those old type of Indians to 
whom guests were almost as sacred as 
gods. I knew that if 1 stood in the way 
there were others who would do all they 
could to please him and the necessary 
amount would surely come, may he from 
iinde.sirable sources. I, therefore, literally 
threw away all the money that I had in my 
possession. The festival which started with 
such joy ended in a fiasco and the question 
of repeating it never occured to us again. 

It is evident form these incidents that 
by now Deviprosad had acquired a taste for 
the drink that he once avoided with such 
punctiliousness. He discovered that it 
stimulated the mind in the hours of depre¬ 
ssion and made free use of it when he felt 
the need. I could not be pleased with this 
new addition to the artist’s life. I knew 
my husband disdained to become a slave 
of any habit. This I used as my trump card. 

I reminded him of the power of alcohol 
and told him that unless he was careful 
he would certainly be a .slave to an 
incurable and baneful habit. To prove the 
fallacy of my /argument ' and his own 
strength of mind he did not touch the drink 
for quite a few months. How and when 
the practice was resumed, I do not remem- 






her, j^erhaps, as it happens in most cases it 
was taken as a soothing balm to drown 
some sorrow or because he could not refuse 
•the regues’t of friends. 

In spite of all Deviprosa’d’s arrogance, 
he is at heart a law-abiding man and 
strictly abstained from touching spirits 
when prohibition was introduced. People 


who knew him during the pre-prohibltioft 
period found it difficult to believe thalf 
this could be true. But alas, all his resoltt^, 
tions to be a “sadhu” in toto had to be post^ 
poned due to the decision of his medic^ 
advisers. According to their theory sudden- 
rp.sort to an abstemious habit is injurious 
to health. 


VICTOR HU€0 

The Man and his ideas 

(Contributed) 


The author of liCs Miserables is a name to 
conjui'p with in the annals of French 
letters. Acclaimed as the doyen of French 
poets and recngni:;ed by the radical intel¬ 
ligentsia as tlieir patron and benefactor, 
Hugo has left indelible foot-prints on the 
quick sands of French politics in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Starting as an ardent de- 
\utee at the altar of classical poetry and 
Bourbon grandeur, the vicissitudes of his 
romantic evolution towards making lite¬ 
rature an instrument for social progres.s 
and unfolding dormant historical forces, led 
him inevitably into the republican parlour; 
what with his profound love of human per- 
sonaUty jnnd Ivansiparent idealism, Victor 
Hugo was a veritable stormy petrel of 
French literature and politics, symbolising 
in himself the weakne.sses, foibles and fail¬ 
ures, as well as the darc-dcviliy of the re¬ 
volutionary masses of France. Essentially 
an artist who was drawn into the whirl¬ 
pool of radical public life in the heyday of 
his literary fame, he portrays in his mag¬ 
num opus Les Miserables the many facet.s 
of contemporary crisis-ridden European 
society as well as his philosophy of life 
which led him instinctively to (appreciate, if 
not live up to, the ideology of the death- 
defying insurrectionists at the barricades 
during the revolution of 1848, the Napoleo¬ 
nic Coup of 1851 and the Paris Commune 
in 1871. 

Hugo’s early catholic conservatism was 


partly strcngthouixl under the influence of 
his opinionated mother, whose royalist S 3 mfi- 
patlnes were so strong that she took great 
I’isk.s in saving from the guillotine many a 
victim of tepiiblican fury. While still in 
his teens he won more than one laurel in 
tile poetical contests hold by the French 
Academy of letters land was recognized by 
Chateaubriand, the dean of French letters, 
as the enfant sublime. For a time poverty 
dogged his footsteps and ho had to load a 
sort of grub street existence, while his in¬ 
satiable thirst for knowledge and fame, 
goaded him on to devote oven his hungry- 
hours to the muse of poetry. The death o£ 
Louis XVIII in 1824 and the accession of, 
Chiarlcs X did not diminish the intensity 
of the reaction that rode roughshod over 
the liberties of the people. The regime 
that awarded Hugo the cross of Legion of 
Honour and patted him with a pension, to 
boot, did not appear to his roj'alisl heart in 
its true colours. But the death of Byron in 
the Greek war of Independence, drew a 
feeling tribute from Hugo who said that 
Byron’s death was a domestic oalamity to 
the French intellectuals. The first glim¬ 
merings of his genuine humanitarianism 
were seen during the agitation for the abo¬ 
lition of deoth penalty in which La Fayette, 
hero of many a freedom’s battle in tw» 
continents, was playing a leading role in 
the evening of his noble career.-The Cold¬ 
blooded nonchallance of the pifblic exe(?U- 
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tioner getting roiady with the gaping guil¬ 
lotine struck him and stirred his innate 
love of Jiuman personality to the inmost 
depths of his being. The efflux of time 
nurtured this noble characteristic of the 
poet and raised it to lofty heights of altruis¬ 
tic emotion. 

Hugo, the creative lartist par excellence, 
looked back to the dark days of mediaeval 
civilization in the Hunch-Back of Notre- 
Damo, and out of the ruins of Ciatholic archi¬ 
tecture, he could discern and evoke the 
grandeur of the mediaeval monument. He 
enlivened the church of Notrc-Damo into 
a bible in stone, and brought about la rcvo 
lution in architectural tastes, a disinterest¬ 
ed love of sculptural beauty, relegating the 
religious aspects to their time-worn insig- 
nijficance. Catholic readers were shocked 
by this story of la priest’s sensual infatua¬ 
tion for a gipsy girl. His words ‘Vulture 
fatality, is it you that holds the human race 
in thrall?’ rang ou't in tune with the anti- 
clericalism of the young radicals. 

The end of the reactionory regime and 
the exile of the King, following the liberal 
revolution of 1830, won the approval of 
Hugo, notwithstanding his lingering love 
of monarchy and fear of repu’olican ex¬ 
tremism. His poetic idealism reinfoi-ced by 
the compulsion of historical forces in ac¬ 
tion, was drawn towards conscientious duty 
to help the humble and oppressed underdog 
who preferred doath at the barricade to 
disgraceful surrender to tyranny. Hut his 
intimacy with the Duke of Orleans and the 
lavish compliments showered on him hy 
Louis Phillipe revived for a time his devo¬ 
tion to the royal house. Elected to the 
French Academy of Letters, la rare honour 
reserved only to veterans and named Peers 
of France, Hugo once again relapsed into 
docile admiration of monarchical dogmas, 
dashing to the ground the hopes entertained 
by his republican friends who now looked 
upon him as a renegade of undependable 
radicalism. The Fourriei'ists, a French 
school of Utopian socialists, cultivated his 
fl'iendship, as they themselves did not rule 
out the possibility of the metamorphosis of 
the monarchical regime in order to realise 
their 4veams of ameliorating the lot of the 


w'orking class. Hugo’s faith in the rehabi¬ 
litation of the fallen women through love 
and his aspirations of Universal peace, 
found an echp in the hearts of the Fflurrie- 
rists. It was at this period that he began 
to compose his famous novel Jean Trajean 
or Les Miseres which took the reading pub¬ 
lic by storm the world over, under the 
later title Les Miserablcs. • Embodied in 
this noble work of art is a whole philoso¬ 
phy of life, the politico-economic idealogy 
of the poet-politician, and a mirror of the 
complexities and contradictions of French 
industrial society, as well as the liberal 
solutions advocated by Hugo. 

France w’las in the throes of an indus¬ 
trial revolution on the eve of 1848, the 
year of liberal democratic upheavals in 
Europe. The birth pangs of Capitalist 
society daught up in the coils of its con¬ 
genital crises, produced a political up-., 
heaval that brought the working masses 
onto the agenda of history, a.s never before. 
Over-production land inadequate markets, 
unemployment and under consumtpion, 
poverty and pauperism, following close on 
the heels of poor harvests and skyrocketing 
food prices aggravated the economic situa¬ 
tion, resulting in large-sdale beggary and 
larceny, food riots and peasant upri.sings 
with their inevitable radicalisation of pro¬ 
letarian consciousness, culminating in the 
P’ronch revolution of 1848. The streets of 
French cities filled with angry workmen 
and soldiers shouting slogans like “Long 
live the people” and “Down with Grizot”. 
Barricades were erected across the roads 
and the troops held aloft their bayonets 
thirsting for people’s blood. Hugo freely 
mingled with the indignant crowd as a 
messenger of pdace. Asked about the out¬ 
come of the uprising he declared, ‘The riot 
will be quelled; but the revolution will be 
triumphant’. Louis Philippe abdicated and 
a regency was announced. On being told 
by Hugo .about the regency, the radical 
masses shouted back; “No Regency. Down 
with the Bourbons”. He waxed eloquent on 
the compatibility of constitutional monar¬ 
chy with liberty and said “Look at Queen 
Victoria in England” but the furious crowd 
roared: “We are Frenchmen. No Regency*’, 



VICi^R iflJGO M 


The pAet of peace was eclipsed by Lamar¬ 
tine the more radical poet of reform and 
I evolution,.‘wno had let fall on the guillo¬ 
tine a ray of his silver moonlight’. Lamar¬ 
tine cast his die in flavour of a republic and 
won the day. 

Undef the new constitution, Victor 
Hugo was elected to the National Assem¬ 
bly. The provisional government headed by 
Lamartine went tahead with a dazzling pro- 
e.ramrne of reform, consisting of guarantee 
of work to the able bodied persons, the 
e.stabfishment of national workshops, the 
abolition of dolath penalty for political 
offences and the proclamation of the re¬ 
public. The new republic announced the 
end of slavery, the infamous imprisonment 
• for debt, abolished the pillory and revoked 
the tax on slalt and recognized the principle 
of univer.val suffrage. The national work- 
, .'-iliops which were just a feeble palliative, a 
form of unemployment relief, were de¬ 
nounced by the moderates /as dangerous 
organizations likely to be misused by the 
extremists for revolutionary ends. A bill 
aiming at the ultimate dissolution of the 
workshops was introduced in the assembly. 
Victor Hugo completely misunderstood the 
role of the workshops and apprehending 
the growtli of the Parisian paupers, and 
mistaking the measure as a premium on 
idleness, sided with the conservatives in 
supporting the bill. In his ill-thought out 
maiden speech he sbid: 

“The national workshops are a fatal 
expedient .... we have already experi¬ 
enced idleness bred of opulance; you have 
created idlene.ss bred of poverty, which is a 
hundred times more dangerous both for it¬ 
self and others. The monarchy had its idlers ; 
the republic will have its loafers”. 

Hugo, the advocate of benevolent capi¬ 
talism, despite his deep sympathy for the 
poignant poverty of the Parisian masses, 
failed the working classes in the hour of its 
need. The surging crowds filled the Palace 
Royale shouting “Down with Lamartine,” 
—a melancholy, anti-climax in the insurrec¬ 
tion of June, 23. Victor Hugo held the 
opinion that the rebellion of the populace 
against the people ‘the ignorant recourse to 
violence at the expense of the very prin¬ 


ciples of people’s existence mlist be reprei^, 
edi.’ He walked undaunted to exhort the; 
fighting workers at the barricades, there tp 
read the decrees. He asked the workers 
surrender in the name of pdace and orderi 
He called Thiers ‘a small man trying with' 
his .small hand to stop the roaring moutV 
of revolution’; nor did he love the brutal 
general Oavaignac who was breathing fire 
and slaughter. The workers set fire to 
Hugo’s house, Cavaignac won the day. The 
\icloiy of the li’oeral bourgeoiso stunk in 
the nostrils of Paris, coming as it did wading 
through a hideous bloodbath; thousands 
were deported to penal colonies without 
trial. Tile sabre-rattler Cavtaignac sup¬ 
pressed eleven newspapers; and Hugo 
founded a Journal L’Evenement to voice 
the views of his co-thinkers. Unlike many 
others in the party of Order, Hugo was 
opposed tooth and nail to the vindictive 
treatment of the workers. 

The scc(jnd Republic proclaimed a new 
constitution. The country was preparing for 
the presidential election. Louis Napoleon, 
the fugitive jirince, with the magic name of 
the famous conquei’or appeared on the 
scene as a candidate. Hugo who wias now 
in political doldrums, was dazzled into re¬ 
cognizing the adventurous prince as a 
ciandidate worthy of his support. The prince 
had a chequered career, and during his so¬ 
journ in prison, composed a brochure en¬ 
titled “Thoughts on the extinction of paup¬ 
erism,’’ which seemed to overflow with the 
ivdlk of human kindness, and solicitude for 
the welfare of the down -trodden masses. A 
beneficent president might spread plenty 
and prosperity over the land, even where 
political parlies pre-occupied with hair¬ 
splitting polemics, failed to deliver the 
goods. Hugo thought in these terms, and 
whlat is more, the legends of the Napoleonic 
era, and even the name itself, had a hypno¬ 
tic effect on the poet, who recollected in 
tranquillity the greatness of France revived 
by a great hero. 

Louis Nhpoleon was elected President 
of the Second Republic. Hugo was elected tb 
the National Assembly from a P^jris cons¬ 
tituency. Within six months his hero was 
found to have feet of clay; the pp,et. was 
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disillusioned and la rupture was in the off¬ 
ing'. The President sent an expedition to 
help the Pope against the Roman Republic 
sot up by Mazzini. This was a sop to the 
catholic majority and a foretaste of Napo¬ 
leonic jingoism. The French democrats 
protested and were met by military force 
and severe reprisals. Ledru-Rollin, a leader 
of the Left was forced to flee the country. 
The press w/as muzzled. Hugo made a fine 
speech supporting the bill introduced by a 
catholic philanthropist providing for a 
commission to study housing conditions 
and to make ])lans for public relief. The 
Keynote of Hugo’s speech which jarred on 
the ears of the conservatives wias that 
poverty could be aboli.shcd. “T am not one 
of tho.se who believe that suffering can be 
suppressed in this world; suffering is a di¬ 
vine law', but I am one of those who think 
and affirm that poverty can be destroyed.” 
Thus he bade good-bye to the dogma of 
catholic fatality. Hugo's progre.ssive evolu¬ 
tion wa;; still more out.spoken in the elo¬ 
quent speech he delivered as the President 
of the World Peace Congress which met in 
Paris. He prophesied that a day will come 
when there will be no other battlefields 
than markets open to commerce-and minds 
receptive to ideas, that one day cannons 
•will be exhibited in museums just as instru¬ 
ments of torture are today ! On January 
15, 1850, he delivered an impassioned two 
hour speech in the Assembly declaring that 
the future of Frbnco sh(mld not be entrusted 
to the clerical party, and when he finished 
his peroration, all the member's of the Left, 
nearly two hundred in number, marched in 
respectful saluation before him. Hugo’s 
political evolution towards militant re¬ 
publicanism was now complete. Now that 
the President’s electoral reform, with a 
view 1o eliminating the radical intelligent¬ 
sia by means of bureaucratic legerdemain, 
was not acceptable to the Assembly, hav¬ 
ing failed to secure the stipulated three- 
fourths vote, Louis Napoleon prepared for 
the inevitable coup d’ ctat to prolong his 
’ ^«ated regime indefinitely. On July 17, 1851 
Victor Hugo made his most famous oration 
,in which, he exclaimed; “What because 
there was once a man who won the battle 


of Marengo, and therefore mouttted a 
throne, you too want to reign, you want to 
take into your little hands, 'the Sceptre of 
Titans, the_ sword of giants, what, ■ for 
what! After Augustus Agustulus ! What, 
because we have had a Napoleon the Great, 
must we have Napoleon the Little.” The 
coup dc’olait was an accomplished fact. 
Re.sistance was suppressed with an iron 
hand. Victor Hugo fled the country and 
lived in exile for nineteen years, until the 
fall of the second empire. The spectacle of 
biarricados, corpses strewn all over, the 
wounded crying out in agony, and the 
bloody scenes in the streets of Paris, show¬ 
ed Napoleon as a usurper in the eyes of the 
friends of the Republic. He could now see 
how a combination of economic interests 
and ecclesiastical reaction could defeat the 
forces of progress and destroy political 
domooacy. The parties of the Right were 
inevitably reactionary and the conception 
tion of a beneficent ruler imbued with 
good intentions, was proved to be a 
delusion. The chimera of liberal demo¬ 
cracy without the invigorating spice of 
economic equality was crystal clear to the 
discerning observer, Hugo had now ample 
time as'.an exile to reflect on some of these 
fundamental truths. 

The abdication of Napoleon, and the 
fall of the second empire gave place to the 
third republic. Hugo brdathed a sigh of 
relief and returned to Franco. On setting 
foot on the French soil, with tears in his 
eyes, he called out to the French troops pas¬ 
sing by “Vive la France” “Vive armee 
Francaise.” The provisional government’ 
was confronted with workers imbued with 
a new revolutionai'y philosophy. Flourms, 
Blnnqui and Ledru-Rollin planned a coup 
d’ grace against the bourgeois regime and 
established the new Republic, called the 
Paris Commune. Steeped in half a century of 
socialist egalitarianism, the communards 
set about the task of establishing a worker’s 
state. The commune had seized power, 
riding on the crest of \a proletarian upris¬ 
ing in Paris and had to fight with its back 
to the wall against Versailles and Prussia, 
Hugp frankly could not understand why . 
Frenchmen should fight fellow Frencbtnwi. 





The ideology of class struggle was alien to 
!iis conception of social evolution. Once 
Li:^ain he donned the robes of the peace- 
'|•u^ke^ and called upon French workers and 
ija'triots to honour their legacy* and defend 
their civilization, abandoning the fratrici- 
Hal civil war. Choked with patriotic emo¬ 
tion, lie cbmposcd the following lines : 

. "O you furious fighters! to what end 

are you drawn ? 

You are just like a fire devouring a 

corn -field 

Your victims are honour, and reason 

and hope 

France here, and France there, on the 

slippery slope 

Hold your hands, for success can breed 

nothing but death 

Between Frenchmen and Frenchmen 
. the cannon’s hot breath 

Spits 'forth, fratricidal, its stench its 

flame. 

But slaugher before it, behind shame.” 

The commune was supressed, with 
Mood and iron. Many thousands were 
massacred, deported to penal colonies and 
tietainod without trial. Robespierrehn terror 
, paled into imsignificance before the republi¬ 
can fury that unleashed the hounds of 
slaughter on the vaquished workers of 
I’hris. It redounds to the immortal credit 
Hugo that he proclaimed his right to 
offer asylum to the fugitives, who fled into 
Belgium where he lived in self-imposed 
exile during the civil war. No sooner he 
‘made this proclamation than the Belgian 
CJovemment decreed: “One Victor Hugo, 
man of letters, sixty-nine years of age, to 
leave this kingdom without delay, never to 
return.” He moved into Luxemburg for¬ 
giving the Belgian Government, and thank¬ 
ing the people for their hospitality. Even 
after the returned to France he maintained 
steadfastly that the vanquished leaders of 
the people deserved an honourable treat¬ 
ment. Many a , prominent leader of the 
left owed his life to the timely intervention 
of Hugo. While the Rightist clerical press 
henouned him with bell, book and candle, 
Hugo remained the darling of the masses, 


the great humanitarian and ardent lover o: 
the human personality. 

On May 22, 1885 Victor Hugo breathei 
his last, two million Frenchmen followed 
the hefei-se to its last resting place withk 
the walls of the Pantheon, while twelve 
young French poets formed a guard 6i 
honour. It was perhaps the first occasior 
in the history of mankind when a whole 
nation \vlas rendering this honour to a poet 
hitherto reserved for sovereigns and con: 
querors. His last will contained these 
words ; 

“i give forty thou.sand francs to the poor 
I wish to be taken to the cemetary in a 

pauper’s hetarse 
Since all existing religions have failed in 
their duty to humanity and to God, 
No priest shall hav'^e a part in my funeral. 

II 

The bulk oi the great novel Les Misor- 
ables was written in exile. Thirty years ol 
hectic experienc(^s—a period of gestation,! 
as it were—are packed irrto this noble work; 
of which he said “Dairtc created a hell out 
of poetry, I have tried to create one out of 
reality.” Though not exclusively realistic 
the book is great, because of the admirable 
portrayal of rrineteenth ceirtury French 
society and the deep huniarr sympathy it 
evokes in the breast of every thinking 
being. The description of some of the his¬ 
torical eprsoiies add lustre to the story. 
Bishop Myriel and Jean Valjean symbolise 
some of the,deepest convictiorrs of Victor 
Hugo. The self-sacrificirrg, charitable good 
Christian is held up as an ideal, while the 
ultimate redemption of the galley sliave 
through love is not a far-fetched possibility. 
The dialogue betweerr the bishop and the 
revolutronary is a revealing commentary on 
the Hugo of 1862 compared to his apotheo¬ 
sis of Bonaparate in the twenties of his 
career. 

Jean Valjean, though not a habitual 
criminal, steals a loaf of bread to feed the 
hungary children, <and is sent to the galleys; 
by a monstrous criminal code he^,becomes 
bitter and indignant at the lawjess Ihwti 
that hound him out of society. He is. no 
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doubt impressed by' the bisop’s goodness, 
but is not converted ; he steals a piece of 
money from an urchin Gervaius but now he 
repents and weeps, remembering the words 
of the bishop; 

“It is your soul I am redeeming. I with¬ 
draw it from black thoughts and from the 
spirit of perdition and 1 give it to God.” 
Now ho becomes Hugo’s ideal of goodness 
and sacrifice. The epic grandeur of his 
character is revealed to us in the role of 
Father Madeleine, the benevolent philan¬ 
thropist, an<l in the disclosure of his 
indentily to save Chanpmathien on his 
condemnation to the galleys. From now on 
his life is one long saga of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Cosette, the daughter of the 
dead destitute F’antine. The discovery that 
Cosette and Marius are in love leads him 
to barricades where, identifying himself 
with the workers and intellectuals, he fights 
for the cause of democracy', and brbves the 
hazards of the labyrinthine under-ground 
tunnels of Paris, with the wounded Marius 
on his shoulders, Javert dogging his heels, 
thus living upto his motto of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the dear one he loves. 

In the character of Marius, Hugo des¬ 
cribes more or less his own intellectual 
.evolution from Bonapartism to republi¬ 
canism. When he says that destitution 
engenders greatness of soul and mind, he 
remembers his own youthful privations. 


Eponine, a helpless victim of heredity and 
unhappy environment, turns out to be a 
flower growing on a dunghill, and her self- 
sacrificing love for Marius provWes 
moments of 'Ifiagic beauty. Who cafi forego 
the pleasure of wading through the flood 
of digressions, like the description of the 
battle of Waterloo, the convent a*nd its 
environment, the insurrectoin of 1832 and 
the sewers of Paris ? Enjolras’ role in the 
insurrection is the symbol of militancy and 
political idealism. Mabeuf, who dies at the 
barricades flag in hand', is a gentle schollar 
who is driven by poverty to dispose of the 
last book in his library. 

E.KcepLing for the fact that bishop Myriel 
is an officer of the church, he is an ideal 
bishop; the man who kneels before the 
conventional of 1793 is the object of Hugo’s 
admiration. Hugo speaks of convents as 
homes of error but of innocence, of torture 
but of martydom. No wbnder ho was foe 
religion against religion. 'Hie portrait of 
Marius mirrors his early enthusiansm for 
Napoleon and later evolution to democracy 
Marius fights at the barricades, unlike 
Hugo who braved risks but did not want to 
take sides—a typical charactcristi'c of the 
poet’s political outlook. He could see, how¬ 
ever, Vaguely the malaise of economic anra- 
chism in capitalist production and distribu¬ 
tion. And hence his appeal; “Solve both 
problems, encourage the rich and protect 
the poor, abolish poverty.” 



An Appreciatiim 

{Contributed) 


Amongst tJ\c handful of men and women who 
have ra^ed the stature of India in international 
diplomacy in the post-independence era, the name 
of Binay Ranjan Sen ranks high. For ten years 
lie represented India in various capacities abroad. 
\s Ambassador to the United States, Italy. Yugo¬ 
slavia and Japan, he projected an image of India 
that was awakening, after centuries of stagna¬ 
tion. to her pi^lential role in the conduct of inter¬ 
national affairs in a world charged with fear, 
tension an«l in.securily. As India’s representative 
in the United Nations General Assembly, Sccii- 
lily Council and Economic and Social Council. 
Sen made India’s voice heard with respect. It 
na- a \oice of humility and courage lit b\ moral 
fei vour. 

In November. 19.%. H. R. Sen was elected 
Director-General of the F’ood and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and was thus 
*thc first Asian to head a United Nations organi¬ 
zation. He knew how difficult and arduous the 
tick was. .At the time Sen took over. f'AO badly 
needed a new' sense of direction and a new vision 
of its role in a world that was being shaken to 
its roots by the impart of revolufionarv social 
I hunges. Half of the world's pojmlation was un- 
♦lerfed and mal nourished, and population was in¬ 
creasing at an unprecedented rate. Sen realized 
that something more had to be done other than 
re organizing the Secretariat ami increasing the 
budget. He pondered. After a year and a half, in 
the summer ol 1958. he first mooted the idea of 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign at the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council then holding session in 
Geneva. 

It would be incorrect to say that the idea of 
the Campaign immediately caught fire. It did not. 
There were critics and doubters, both within 
FAO and outside. Was if a puldicily stunt? How 
could FAO conduct a campaign which had to 
deal with the public and not governments who are 
its members and its only source of support ? A 
period of heart-searching followed. It took another 
eighteen months of di.scussions and preparations 
before the FAO Conference adopted the Cam¬ 
paign in November, 1959. The United Nations 
family endorsed the Campaign and offered their 
co-operation. Today the FAO Campaign has be¬ 
come 4, world movement. 

A - • 



Sri Benov Ranjan Sen 


Among tbe many germinal ideas of the Cam- 
jiaign that took root in Sen’s mind, there are two 
which stand out. The fiist is a sense of mission 
wliicli the sbaine ajul folly of the Bengal famine 
of 1913. inspired in him. He was connected then 
w ith the administration of relief and food disr , 
tiibution. The .second is the danger posed by the 
widening gap betv\een the rich and poor nations. 
“One Cold War is ciioiigh: lei us not have a class 
war as vvelT', Sen would say. 

Sen has lifted FAO from near anonymity, 
and Iia.4 made the problem of bunger a world 
isMie. If he had done nothing eUe. he would have , 
earned tbe gratitude of millions of underfed and 
undeiprivilcged people in the world today. If the 
eomirig generations in Asia. Africa ami Latin 
America feel the pangs of hunger and poverty a 
little less, it would he at least partly due to Sen’s 
idealism and missionary zeal. 

But idealism alone would not have been 
enough to achieve the miracle that has lakem 
place, it was possible because Sen i.s not only a 
thinker but also a doer. His outstanding ad¬ 
ministrative aivility was recognized early in his 
service in India, and he was given some of t^e* 
most challenging tasks which he performed with 
distinction. This early experience gavfe* him, in.- 
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his malurer years, a supreme confidence in his 
ability to deal with the most intractable problems 
and baffling situations. 

There is another thing. Beneath his aloof and 
taciturn exterior, Sen conceals a formidable inner 
strength and a storehouse of restless energy. His 
impatience with delay is well-known to his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates. It is curious that these 
same people are the most loyal and most devoted 
to him. The reason is simple: he does not spare 
himself when the need arises, and the example is 
too oompelling for others. 

In the true Indian tradition, Sen w'ould be 
described as a Karmayogin —one who seeks 
happiness and fulfilment through action. When 


Sen is on the go, he reminds one of the gurgling 
and swirling waters of the Brahmaputra which 
nourished his childhood fancies and, dreams. His 
father was a Civil Surgeon in Assam, , and Sen 
spent several years in Dibrugarh before he went 
to Calcutta and Oxford. A man of wide culture 
and deep sensitivity, Sen finds relaxation in 
music and reading. 

At 64, Sen is greying a liUle and has a few 
lines on his forehead, but these have only added 
to the arresting dignity of his tall and handsome 
frame. 

I 

Sen has made his countrymen proud of his 
achievements for in serving the world community 
he is also serving India. 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER MANIFESTO 

Rome, 14th March, 1%3 


More than half the human race is either under¬ 
nourished or mal-nourished; yet about 150 
billion dollars were spent on armaments in 1962, 
while the sum spent on development was an in¬ 
significant proportion of it. When we consider 
that in the twentieth century, one child out of 
thi ee is born without any chance of living a nor¬ 
mal life, we are forced to conclude that our civili¬ 
zation is mutilating its human resources and re¬ 
ducing its chances of progress. The situation is 
getting worse because the population is increas¬ 
ing rapidly and food production is not keeping 
pace with it. The means are, nevertheless, at 
liaiid to meet this challenge and if they are used 
properly, the hope of a world free from the mis¬ 
eries of hunger can now he realized. Is mankind 
alive to this danger and prepared to meet it? 

It is intolerable that the vast reservoir of 
knowledge and wealth which exists in the world 
is hardly being used for improving the lot of the 
many who are desperately in need of it. Of the 
several wants of man, food is primary. Hunger 
and mal-nutrition can impede the progress of a 
nation in every other sphere. 

. ^ No development can be lasting which is not 
bated on a mobilization of national resources. 
But external aid is indispensable initially to guide 
add supplement these efforts. The impediments 


to improvement are social and economic rather 
than scientific and the supply of know-how and 
capital and the provision of facilities for educa¬ 
tion are the best means of ensuring an evolution 
towards a better life. The problems arc complex, 
vast and urgent and can he solved only if national 
efforts are supported by international assistance 
and co-operation. In this connection, trade agree¬ 
ments should aim at preserving the dignity and 
independence of developing countries by enab¬ 
ling them to sell their products in the markets of 
the world. Co-operation \'/y all economically ad¬ 
vanced nations, both capitalist and communist, in 
the conquest of hunger and poverty, the common 
enemy of all mankind, may indeed breed suffi¬ 
cient mutual trust and confidence to assist pro¬ 
gress towards that other of the fundamental free¬ 
doms, namely, freedom from the fear of war. 

The Freedom from Hunger Campaign seeks 
to stimulate national and international effort. It 
aims to inform the Governments and educate the 
people so as to make the best use of the total 
resources of all nations. 

We desire to stale with all 'the emphasis at 
our command that freedom from hunger is man’s 
first and fundamental right. In order to achieve 
this, we, suggest urgent and adequate national and 
international effort in which the governments and 



freedom from hunger manifesto 
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ihe peoples are associated. More particularly, we Mr. S, L. Mansholt, 

(]psire to draw attention to the colossal waste of Vice-Chairman of the Commission, 
lf ^ourccs in the piling up of more and new forms European Economic Community. 

armanjents and the immense assistance to the Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Campaign against Hunger that even a partial President of the U. N. General i 
diversion of those funds could achieve. We feel ^ 
that infernational action for abolishing hunger 
will reduce’tension and improve human relation¬ 
ships by bringing out the best instead of the worst 


Neihrlands 


in man. 

SIGNED 

•f* 

‘'ir Mark Oliphanl, K.B.E., F.R.S.,— Australia. 
I'rofessor of Physical Sciences. 

Ihe Australian National University, 

Pi of, Hans Thirring, Austria 

Member of the Australian Academy of Sciences. 
Rev. Dominique Georges Pire Belgium 

Nobel Laureate—Peace 

Ambassador Josue de Castro Brazil 

Head of the Permanent Delegation 
of Brazil in Geneva. 

Prof. Henri Laugier, France 

Former A.ssistant Secretary-General of 
Social Affairs, United Nations. 

Abbe Pierre, Franee 

/Association Emmaus. 

Mr. Pierre Mendes-France France 

, Ancien President du Conseil. 

Mr. Halldor Kiljan Laxness, Iceland 

Nobel Laureate—Literature. 

Prof. Salvatore Quasimodo, Italy 

Nobel Laureate—Literature. 

Prof. Giorgio La Pira, Italy 

Mayor of Florence. 

Prof. G. U. Papi, Italy 

‘Hector, University of Rome. 

Mrs. E'.a S. de Lopez Mateos, Mexico 

The Consort of the President of Mexico, 

President of the National Institute of 
Child Welfare. 


Pakistan 

Assembly. 

Switzerland 

High Commissioner Office of the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugee, 

Nobel Laureate—Peace. 


Mr. Rudolf Sutcr, President, 

Switzerland 

Federation des Cooperatives Migros. 

Mr. L. Mairc, Chairman of the 
Council, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the U.N. 

Siu/Uzerland 

Mr. Aldous Huxley, Author. 

U.K. 

Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, 

Nobel Laureate—Peace. 

U.K. 

The Rl, Hon, The Earl Attlee, 

Prime Minister, 1945-51. 

V.K. 

Prof. E. B. Chain, F.R.S., 

Nobel Laureate—Medicine. 

U.K 

Prof. C. F. Powell, F.R.S., 

V.K. 

Nobel Laureate—Physics. 


Mr. Denis .Moriarty, .Secretary, 
Friends Service Council, 

Nobel Laureate—Peace. 

U.K. 

Dr. E. L. Tatum, 

Nobel Laureate—Medicine. 

V.S.A. 

Dr. Albert Szenf-Gyorgyi, 

Nobel Laifeate—Medicine. 

U3.A. 

Mr. Robert Lyon, Representative, 

V.S.A. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 

Nobel Laureate—Peace, 

Morisignor L. G. Likutti, 

Permanent Observer of the 

Holy See to FAO. 

Vetican City 

Dr. Albert Sabin, 

The Children’s Hospital, 

Research Foundation. 

VS.A. 
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Hy KAI,L'\N.)I r.OI’AL, M.A.. I).Phil (Alhilial)ai.ll, Ph.,1)., F.R.A.S. (Lond.) . 
Issislaut Proff'suir in Ancient History, Culture nnd Archnfnlop.Y, University of Alhhahad. 


Evi'ij since Ihc puhlicalinn of ihe text, scholars 
have (lisajivccf! on the dale cif the composition of 
the Siikraniti. Oppcil* placed it very early in 
the period of the Snirilis and the early epic litera¬ 
ture. V. S. Ajiravvald" and Syanilal Pandya^ 
regard it as a woik of the Cu|)lu period. But 
generally the text is utilized as a source (or the 
early medieval period, mostly the eleventh or the 
twelfth eentiiiy.' Uajndra Lol Milra’ held that 
the wi»rk could not older than the sitteenlh 
century. Satiskrilists. following tlie It'ad of Keith'* 
and Kaneg dismiss tlie text as of quite a late date 
and hence not applicid>le to the Hindu period. 

Of late the opinion has been gaining ground 
among scholar.s that the text was forged hy a 
Pandit in tiu’ niiicleentli (cntuiy to ph'ase some 
Sahah enlhusiasli(' about old texts.'* The xiew 
originated with Professoi V. Kaghavan of 
Madras.” Deriving our inspiration from him we 
discuss here .sonit* groumls for regarding the text 
as a composition of the nineteenth century. 

Tlie original ohjeclioji of B. K. Mitra and 
P. 0. Bay against the eaih' dat(' proposed for the 
Sukranili wu.i that the text mentions guns and 
Cannons. The earlici <late has sometimes heen 
suppoited on the basis of lefcienccs to fire-arms 
in early Sanskrit woiks *'* Thcic is no douht that 
incendiary arrows wcie used in ancient Trnlia.*^ 
But the fire weapons of earlier works wertf not 
real fire-arms in the sense that they did not con¬ 
tain an\thing t>f the nature of gunpowder.The 
account of the small mdika and the large nalika. 
their constrm lion and the method of their u.se, of 
the agni-curna with .suvarc i salt (nitre) as one of 
it.s principal ingicdienls, and of the halls made 
of iron, leatl. or any other n\clal (TV. 7. .38(1-1.11), 
does not lca\e an\ douht that the Sukranili des¬ 
cribes modern guns and cannons with gunpower 
and bullets. It has he(>n (piite fa.shionahlc with 
.'•cl)olar.s acLopting an early date for the Sukranili 
to tteat iIk'.-'C line.s as inlt'rpolations.^* But 
references in guns are not confined to one or two 
selli<ms of the jexl but occur incidentally in other 
conte.xls*' „^lso. yvliich disproves the theory of 
interpolation and suggests that the passages 
about g;t;ts are intrinsic parts of the text. 


Another indication which is utilized for 
<leterinining the date of the text is the references 
to the Yavanas and Mloeehas. The term Yavana, 
originaHy meaning a Creek, eame to refer to any 
foreign pt'ople roming from the west. Mlcccha, 
meaning a harlrarian. is also used for a foreigner 
ami is often u.‘'ed spceifieally for a Muslim. 
According to the Sukraniti the Yavana philosophy 
recognizes (lod as the invisible creator of the 
imiyeise, respects virtue and vice without reference 
to Sruli and Sniiili. and believes that Sruti con¬ 
tains a .separate religious system (IV, 1, 12-1-6). 
haler on it describes the Yavana.s as containing 
all the four ea.'-les mixed together, recognizing 
authority other than that of the Vedas, living in„ 
the north-west, and having their own Saslras 
framed for their welfares hy their own masters 
(IV, I. 7-1-()l. One can see fioin these deserip- 
tions that the Yavana of this text stand for a 
Muslim. We shouM suggest that the Mlcccha of 
the text akso denotes a Muslim. There is no re¬ 
ference or indication in the Sukraniti, which uses 
Yavana and Mleecha side hy side, to preclude the 
identity of (he two. The suggestion of their 
identity would receive support from the fact that 
in one plare onr text says that the rules of the 
Aavanas followed for <ndinary purposes are the 
sattre as those of the, Sasiras (IV, 1. 77) and else¬ 
where it oh.servps that the law of the Sasiras 
always hinds even the Mleeehas (IV, 5, 585-6). 
In one context the text speaks of the division of 
society info the four traditional castes and the 
Mleeehas (1.7.5-88 1 while in another it refers to 
the Yavanas beside the four castes (IV, 4, 69-77). 

It is clear from the text that it belongs to an age 
when the Muslims had spread over mo.st parts of 
India in such large luinibers as to be regarded as 
such an integral part of the social structure that 
the Mleeehas or Yavanas are added to the tradi¬ 
tional fourfold division of society. The know¬ 
ledge and interest in the Yavana philosophy re¬ 
flected in its inclusion in the list*of the thirty-trvo 
Vidyas enumerated in the text (IV, 3, 51-9, 124-6) 
best suits a period when the Muslims had settled 
permanently in India. The early centuries of the 
arrival of the Muslims would ill suit the passage 
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\\hich re'fers to the possibility of the king making 
descended from Mlecchas his commanders 
atid soldiers *( II, 276-80).^''’ 

At diie place the Sukranili detines Mlecchas 
ns those who have given up practising their own 
••ilics. who are unkind and troublesome to others 
ainl who aie very excitable, envious, and foolish 
il. 87-8). This looks like the contempt of an 
orlhodox Brahmana for the Muslims, especially 
lliiise converted from Hinduism and hence more 
lanatic. Incidentally il also points to a period 
»dien conversion to Islam had gone far ahead. 
I,(,iving this aside, the general impression of the 
}.a,-sages referring to the Mlecchas and \avanas 
indicates peaceful relations with them, with a 
>vm|>athefie attitude towards their religion and 
.'(« ial system and also a concern for their welfare. 

I his state of affairs would not have been possible 
'll the early lentuiies of the triumphant expansion 
o| tnililanl Islam. This account also suits the 
(•■clings of accord between the Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims which are known to ha\c existed down 
to the nineteenth ccntuiy. when for political 
icasons efforts were made to accentuate their 
• lifferenees and antagonism. 

Another reference in the .Sukram’ti which may 
'iig'.'cst the date of its composition is one. in 
\'‘hie}i the cases created by killing of cow'‘, women, 

Ihahmanas arc mentioned as one of the iimst 

• |U;-tifiahle grounds of war, when the king should 
not bother himself about the projier time or 
oppoilune season for warfare (IV. 7,1531. 
tthvioiisly the killing of cows, or Rrahirumas 

• would not have been cause of war in Hindu 
India. We feel that these causes for war wer«! ap¬ 
plicable to later times when the Mu.slims lia l 

• ''Clflcd in India and people had heroine well- 
acquainted with their depredations. In this respect 
B. K. Sarkar*'’ seems to have been near to the 
iiuth when he inridenfally pointed out the 
Similarity between ihi.s reference ami the war-cry 
"f Shivaji in the seventeenth century. 

The scheme »>f jiunishments envisaged in the 
''iikraniti^^ also gives a clue about the probable 
'l-ato of its (iomposilion. It gives a long list of 
had characters and offenders (IV,1.192-21-11 
whom it reeominends in the first instance to be 
expelled from the Serritorv and then, jirohably in 
‘ nsc they returned, to be b-ound and transported 
•» islands and forts, and employed in the work of 
r repairing roads and madesto live on insufficient 
and bad diet, (IV, 1, 215-18). It advises the king 
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to bind in chains men who wander about after £d^ 
saking parents and wives, to put them to work re* 
pairing the roads, and to pay them half the atand-* 
ard wages {IV, 1, 229-31). It is dear that 
according to the Sukranili, the work of repairing 
roads was a common method of punishing offend"^- 
ers and criminals. Elsewhere also it says that a- 
king should have the roads repaired every year ■ 
with giavcl by men who have been sued or iiU- 
pri.«oned (T, .536-7). In the entire range of the 
history of India, whether under Hindu or Mualim 
rule, we do not find any ilofinite policy of em¬ 
ploying prisoners in eonsiruclivc work. It ia 
under the East India Eoinpany and the Britiah 
rule that wc first find the jiraclice of utilizing 
prisoners for constructive work and remuneratf 
ing them. We have seen above that the Sukranili 
makes it a definite policy of the stale to use is¬ 
lands as convict settlements. There is no other 
eviilence llinl such a piartire was even thought 
of in the Hindu and Muslim periods of Indian 
history. Leaving aside a few kingiloms in South 
India we do not know of imich effort to maintain 
control over coastal islands ; nor was (his pos¬ 
sible for many of the Indian kingdoms 
were laiidloekeil. It was. however, the policy of 
llic East India Company and the British, who 
controlled the coastal islands. Wc may cite here 
some of the Sections in the Boml)ay Regulation III 
of ]r()2 whicli appears to lie the prot(»type from 
which thc-c regulations in the Sukranili are 
dcrive«l. Section II of thi.s Regulation provides 
for the expulsion from within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of a ma;rislralc all vagrants, thieves, 
robbers and swindieis, of noted evil repute. 
Se< tiou III pmvides that iu case these persons 
return within the jurisdiction without the 
sanction of the Magistrate he is to apprehend 
their peisoris and commit or hold them to bail for 
trial at the next court of session, which may 
sentence any of the said parlies to hard labour 
on the roads, or in cleaning the streets or repair¬ 
ing the fortifications, under custody of the 
Magistrate, and having light irons on their legs, 
for any period not exceeding two years. Section 
IV of the Regulation lays down that if any con¬ 
vict escapes from jail or other place of confine 
inenl, or from the roads, or from any other place 
where they may be employed, on being reappre* 
bended he may also be declared liabIe*4o trans¬ 
portation to some place beyond the sea.'* Section* 
XXIV and XXVI of both R^ulation, »V * of 
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]799 and Rcgulalion HI of 1802 of Bombay pro¬ 
vide for the payment of customary daily subsist¬ 
ence money to all prisoners and also, on their 
release after a confinement of six months or up¬ 
wards, of a sum sufficient for a month’s subsist¬ 
ence if they stand in need of it.'* 

The Sukraniti gives a list of praetices and 
professions for following which the subjects had 
to obtain the permission of the king, most likely 
in the form (I, (t03-8j of a royal patent, 
charter, or licence. These arc : gambling, 
drinking, hunting, tlic use of arms, the 
.sale and purchase <it cows, elephants, horses, 
caincKs, buffaloes, men. immovable property, 
silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 
the di.«tillati(in of wines, the drawing nj) of 
deeds indicating a sale, the making of loans, 
and medical practice. It is really interesting to 
find that Article I under title 6 of the Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 
requires the Telly .Sessions to cause exact lists to 
be taken and kept of all bouse.s licensed to .sell 
.spirits, of all bouses where b/i<mg or opium is 
usually taken, of all bouses of public gamb¬ 
ling. of all sbojKs and warehouses where goods are 
received in pawn ; and of all goblsmitbs and 
.sellers or buyers of gold and silver. This covers 
most of the professions and activities in tin' 
Siikraniti. 'I'lioso A\hicb aj)pear to be additional 
in the .Sukraniti list are bunting (rnrigaya), the 
use of arms fsa.stradbarana), the sale and pur- 
cha.se of poisons, and mciliial practice fcikitsaml. 
In ancient limes we do find some regulations for 
the protection of animal life in certain special 
forests, hut otherwise there was no general .restric¬ 
tion on hunting. The necessity Rn the promiil- 
gation of game laws and of sportsmen carrying 
licences reflects the modern cimcern for the 
preservation of game and lorest.s. We do not 
know any evidence which may suggest that in 
ancient limes the stale prohibited unlicensed arms. 
On the ermtrary, the carrying of weapons in those 
times was viewed as necessary for self-defence 
and proleclioii. Only after the establishment of 
British rule did it become the practiee, of the 
state to put an cffeetivc check on the use of arms 
by unauthorized persons. Title 7 of the Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 pro¬ 
hibits people from arming themselves with guns, 
pistols, swords, daggers, creases, knives or other 
weapons by'which mortal wounds are usually in¬ 
flicted. »As regards poisons we find that title 8 


of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I 
of 1812 and the Bombay Regulation V of 1814 
prohibit the selling of poisonous s<jbsfances with¬ 
out a licence. Likewise the system of the State” 
registration of medical practitioners is not testi¬ 
fied for earlier times. It is a practice essentially 
modern in origin. , 

The Sukraniti ])rovides for the establishment' 
of inns (panthasala) between every two villages 
ami requires the innkeeper (saladhipa) to collect' 
the travellers’ arms in the evening before they 
went to sleep and was to give them back when 
the travellers left in the morning (I, 538-49). 
The emphasis on preventing a misuse of weapons 
affords an interesting comparison with article 4 
under title 7 of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and 
Regulation I of 1812 which declares punishable 
all masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houses, 
bhai.g or opium shops, or gaming houses, who 
suffer any persons with dangerous weapons to 
enter their houses, 

Ihe Sukraniti includes in its list of bad 
chararters to be punished those who pursue 
penance and learning without maintaining their 
relatives and alst) those who live on alms though 
capable of collecting wood and grasses fIV, 1, 
209-101. No doubt even in some of the early 
legal texts the king i.s required to punish those 
who accept the garb of an ascetic to escape from 
their social responsibilities.-'^ It is. however, 
interesting to compare the provision with the 
Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 
1812 which aimed at preventing parents and 
others from deserting their children or other 
dependents and lays down punishment for those 
whf», being able to labour, abandon their families 
without making any provision for them. 

At one place the Sukraniti lays down that 
tho.se who have let out bulls and other animals 
after religious ceremonies must keep them within 
proper control fl, 622). No legal text of earlier 
times impo.ses this responsibility on the man lett¬ 
ing out animals. It is not unlikely that the 
injunction in the Sukraniti was incorporated to 
appease the feeling of European masters about 
the annoyance and inconvenience caused by the 
sacred bulls roaming freely in the bazars. Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation II of 1813 
provides for the erection of public pounds for 
animals straying or trespassing on the public 
streets 6r roads or on the grounds of the inbabi- ’ 
tants. Article 10 lays down that in all cases where 
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it shall* appear to the magistrates sitting in Petty 
Sessions that the owner or owners of any such 
vagrant animals has not used due diligence and 
fure in aonfining them, or has willingly or repea¬ 
tedly suffered them to remain at large, or that 
such vagrant animals have trespassed on nr 
damaged the ground or premises of others, fines 
may be levied on the owners. 

In connexion with the arrangements for the 
tealization of land revenue the Sukraniti advises 
a king to give to each cultivator a deed of rent 
Itaving his own mark J[1V, 2, 47). We know that 
in ancient times Brahmanas, learned jnen, and 
leiigious institutions used to be given charters 
recording the grant of villages and pieces of land 
and that in later times the practice was extended 
to secular grants made to feudatories, officers, 
and military chiefs. But nowhere do we get any 
indication that the cmnmon cultivator received 
any charter recognizing his proprietorship over 
die land he farmed. The passage in the Sukraniti 
suggests the case of a new cultivator occupying 
the land or a new Government coming to power 
or a new arrangement being introduced. We leain 
from the Bombay Regulation I of 18iJ8 (.section 
\LI-XLIV j tbal the existing system of the 
<i-llcction of land revenue was highly unsatis- 
ia(l(*ry and caused much inconvenience to the 
(/overnmonl and hardships to the cultivators. The 
' ultivalors had no title to the land and the system 
of realizing revenue in the form of a share of the 
graiti did not work well and did not leave much 
incentive to the cultivator. In a proclamation 
issued by the Governor in Council on August 7, 
1801, the policy of issuing deeds of property to 
peasants with a view to aineliornling their con- 
jlition was given wide publicity. These deeds were 
in the English, Portuguese, and Marathi languages 
and were is.sued through the Collector, under the 
seal of the Company and the signature of the 
J'ecretary to the Government. Tlicy contained the 
stipulation that those of the present occupants of 
die soil who got the deed received thereby a 
fixed and permanent proprietory right in the soil. 

In the Sukraniti, a grama (village) is defined 
a piece of land, a krosa in area, and yielding' 
silver karsas (1,385). This definition would 
^»'it the theory of* Pran Natlr’ that villages, 
"lentioned in the literary and epigraphie records 
. l-f ancient India were survey villages or estates; 
r .ut this has been convincingly criticized* by 
I • A. N. Saatri'^ on the basis of references to 


grama in Sanskrit literature. We have not found 
any earlier definition such as that in the SukranitL 
It is not unlikely that the author of the Sukraniti 
was reflecting llic practice in the early yeara of 
the nineteenth century. Thus, according to 
section XI of the Bombay Regulation II of 1814 
a village yielding an annual revenues of not leae 
than 1,000 rii{)rcs was regarded as a unit, re? 
quiring the exclusive attention of a village 
accountant (tullaliel. 

I'he Sukraniti advises that the king should 
train his salaried officeis in the cultivation of all 
the arts and sciences, and, when they had finished 
their studies, should appoint them in their special 
fields (I, 738-9). We may cite here the rules and 
regulations framed by the Government of Bombay 
in 1828 relating to the junior members of the 
Civil Service.”^ These joung civilians were re¬ 
quired to pass two examinations in Hindustani 
and in Marathi or Gujarati before they were 
entitled respectively to hold public employment 
and to be piomoled to the second step in any 
department of the service. The Sukraniti envisages 
a regular system of promotion of officers accord¬ 
ing to their seniority and their qualifications to 
successively higher ))osts including those of die 
immediate advisers of the king (II, 228-30, 
232-3); this implies many grades of administra¬ 
tive officers ‘ and reveals a modern tendency. 

The Sukraniti advises a king to mark those 
who are in his .service with his own insignia 
according to the w'ork in which they are employ¬ 
ed. The badges are to be made of steel, cupper, 
bronze (riti), silvoi’, gold, or jewels according to 
their status. To distinguish them at a distance 
the king should indicate the various functions of 
his officials by differences in their clothing, 
crowns, musical instruments, and conveyances 
(II, 853-73). It is quite likely that there was in 
ancient times some form of uniform to distin¬ 
guish Covernmenl servants. But the injunction 
in the Sukraniti for the insignia to differ accord¬ 
ing to the office or department looks modern. 
Clause 1 of section IX of the Bombay Regulation 
V of 1814 prohibits private servants appearing 
dressed like sepoys and lasi;ars while clause 6 lays 
down that no jxTSon except a gove-rnment officer 
should distinguish his servants with badges.®* 
Restrictions on the use of uniforms and badges' 
are to be found in the Bombay Regulation XXIII 
of 1827.®= • • 

^ 1. Preface, P. vii; cf. Pradhan, ‘King*ship 
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(To be Continued) 




INDIAN STITDm m CZEimsIiDVAj^ 

By RAJEEV SAXENA 


Czechoslovak Indologists contributed a consi¬ 
derable fiumber of works to better unlerstanding 
of India and her great heritage not only in their 
r>wn country but also in Europe and even in 
India. Prague is the seat of one of the oldest 
universities* in the West—the Charles University 
founded in 134S—and the scholars of this 
University could not hut study the most ancient 
social systems of mankind as represented by 
Indian history, art, literature and culture. 

Czech scholars were first attracted towards 

Indian studies through the work of a Czech 
Jesuit inis.sionary Karel Prikryl fl7iy-]795) 
wlio arrived in Goa in the year 174f5 as a member 
of the Jesuit Mission and Director of the Arch- 
liisltop’s seminary there. He spent fourteen years 
in India and was carried off to Lisbon and im¬ 
prisoned when the Jesuit order was dissolved, 
jlc is .supposed to.have written many hooks in 
Latin. Unfortunately, only one of his manuscripts 
■‘Piincipia Linguae Brahmanicae” (The Prin 
(iples of the Brahmanic 'longue), could be 
found, which was probably the first gramnier of 
Konkani dialect to have been written. 

Prikryl’s works inspired Josef Dobrovsky 
to learn Sanskrit during the last part of the 
eighteenth century and he pointed out similarity 
U'tween many Indian and slav words and forms. 
Another scholar Josef Jungmann wrote an article 
on Indian prosody and metre in 1812 and his 
brother Antonin Jungmann was the first to put 
Sanskrit grammer in Czech in the journal Krok 
in 1821. Other scludars August Schleicher (1822- 
1869) and Alois Vanicek (182.5-87) were best 
known as comparative philologists. Wc would, 
however, find many valuable contributions to 
Sanskrit Philology and to the history of Vedic 
literature and classical Indian epic and dramatic 
literature in the work of Josef Zuhaty (1855- 
1931), who published a study “Qualitative 
Changes in the Final Syllable in Vcdic*’ in 1888- 
90 and remarkable contribution to the study of 
Indian metrics entitled “The Construction of 
Trishtabh and Jagati Verses in Mahabharat.” 

From Philology to Indology 

Schleicher’s two successors at the Prague 
University, Alfred Ludwig (1837-1912) and 
Moriz Winternitz, were the first scholars who 
advanced Indian studies from comparative philo¬ 
logy to Indology proper. Ludwig’s philological 


works such as “'The Infinite in Vedic, w'ith the 
Verb System of Lithuanian and the Slav L«ni 
guages”, 1871, were considered to be a big' 
contribution, but he is better known for Ms’ 
German translation of the oldest Indian texL 
Rig-veda (Prague, 1876-88) and for his study of 
classical Indian literature. Ludwig was the first 
scholar in Czechoslovakia who studied Dravidiap 
languages and its importance could be judged by 
the fact that upto that time indological studied 
were limited almost exclusively to studies of, 
Sanskrit. Ludwig was a teacher of the great 
Czechoslovak linguist Professor Josef Zuhaty, 
mentioned abi>ve, who was also author of the 
first translation of Kalidasa’s works into Czech. 

After Ludwig, Prof. Moriz Winternitz (1863* 
1937) held the chair of Indology at the Prague 
University for several decades and was a real 
giant of the science ranking amongst tlie leading 
scholars of his time, c.g., W. D. Whitney, Karl 
Celdner, Karl Bohtlingk, Rudolf Roth, Bhandar- 
kar, etc. Two volumes of his three-volume 
History of Indian Literature (1905-22) were pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta in 1927 and 1933 respectively, 
which are still supreme today. Winternitz pub¬ 
lished many shorter studies in Indian literature, 
some of which were published in hook form in 
Calcutta in 1925 under the title “Some Problems 
of Indian Literature”. 

A new chair of Indology was founded at the 
Charles University of Prague after the First 
W\»rld War whicli was headed by Professor 
Vincenc Lesny (1882-19.53). Professor Lesny got 
to know India in the course of his tw'o visits in 
1922-1923 and 1927-1928, when he lectured at 
Santiniketun. He was not so much knowm for his 
scientific works, because on the one hand some 
of his works, for example, analysis of Prakrit in 
the dramas of Bhasa were published only in 
Czech language, and, on the other hand, a 
considerable amount of his works were in Rie 
field of Iranian studies, especially philological 
studies in Avesta. 

But bis very good monograph on Rabindra 
Nath Tagore was published even in English in 
London at the beginning of the Second World 
War. Professor Lesny was popular in India ss 
well as in Czechoslovakia as a great friend of 
this country and as a result of his Iij^an visit|, 
he wrote three hooks, of which one India am 
Indians: A Pilgrimage Through 
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1931, helped to bring' India and her cultural 
traditions closer to the po<^ple of Czechoslovakia. 
Lesny published many translations from Indian 
literature, particularly from the works of Tagore 
which were translated by him directly from 
Bengali original. 

Professor Lesny developed close friendship 
with Tagore and because of this friendship 
Tagore had written to him his famous letter on 
Munich, exi)rcssing his deep concern and .sym¬ 
pathy towards Czechoslovakia at a time when 
that nation was in distress. Lesny also translated 
the story of Nala and Dainayariti from Maha- 
bharat. His remarkable monograph on Bud¬ 
dhism has unfortunately been published in Czech 
only. Very important was his activity as a 
teacher and he educated two generations <>f 
Indologists who oarried forward his work. 

Lesny was succeeded in the Cliair of Indo- 
logy by bis pupil Oldricli Fris ( 19()3-5r)). wlio 
died relatively young, but could do immense 
work in tbe field. Among his work of inter¬ 
national iniporlanee, his publication of a huge 
Sanskrit Reader, published in f’rague in Dev- 
nagari script and a Sanskrit Dictionary with 
Czech, English and Russian equivalents, deserve 
to be mentioned. His mastery over Sanskrit cun 
be judged by his translation of many Sanskrit 
works, such a.s, Amnrushniakarn, Mep^hduta and 
Ritusamhara by Kalidas. V clalponrhvimshaii, 
abridged translation of Ramayana. selection 
from Vedic Hymn, poems by lihrartrihari and 
Jayadev’s Gitagovindarn. 

Lmerest t.\ Modern Lancuaoes 

< 

Indian studies in Czechoslovakia underwent 
a profound change after the Second World War. 
The liberation of India aroused a deeper interest 
in her living present than her past, i.e., the study 
of modern Indian languages and their literatures 
came into the foreground. Since 1948, Hindi and 
Bengali have been introduced as main subjects 
of studies at the Charles University. The School 
of Oriental Languages in Prague has published 
either in book-form or in cyclostylcd copies the 
grammars of almost all Indian languages and 
runs evening courses assisted sometimes by 
•Indian lecturers also. 

In 'Bengali language and literature, Prof. 

* Dusan Zbavitel is working at the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute. ‘He had the opportunity to study in Calctitta 


and had come to India to participate in tl 
seminar on Tagore during centenary celfebration 
Prof. Zbavitel is the author of a big and detaik 
monograph on Tagore and a Czech text-book.< 
Bengali language. He has translated mto Czet 
a vast selection from Tagore’s works and 
nuinhcr of novels, stories and poems by moder 
Bengali authors, such as, ‘Boatman on the Padm 
by Manik Baiidopadhyaya, poems by Sukaiv 
Bbattacharya, etc. He has also transl.atcd fo 
ballads from Bengali entitled Maimansiril 
Gitika. 

In Hindi and Urdu,* Prof. Vincenc Porizl 
i.s working together with several young scholar 
Prcmchand’s Godan has been translated t 
Odolen Smekal, besides many other short stork 
and poems by leading Hindi authors. 

In South Indian languages and literature 
especially in Tamil, Kamil Z\elebje, a inemlx 
of the re.search staff of the Oriental In.slilule hi 
been working and has translated classical an 
modern Tamil poetry and also several poems h 
the Malayali poet Vallalhol. 

In the field of Sanskrit and Buddhist liter; 
ture. Prof. Ivo Fiscr is working and he is 
•specialist on the middle Indian languages. 

For many years Oriental studies were eei 
lered in Charles University in Prague, but no\ 
an important place is also being held by t!t 
Oriental Irislitule of the Academy of Sriencc' 
founded in 1922. Ibc Institute at present employ 
22 rcsearelj worker.s currying out independen 
studies in one or other branches. The study of tin 
history of art and the aesthetic development « 
India and other countries of the East, centre 
round the Oriental Department of the Nationa 
Gallery in Prague. Besides it, there is a valuaM; 
eolleclion of Asian folk-lore in Napraslcl 
Museum which has celebrated its centenary tlii, 
year. 'I'lie Czechoslovak Orientalists are publish 
Ing their own journal Aett* Orient which is avail 
able in English also. 

The interest of tire Czechoslovak people ir 
Indian culture and literature was perhaps besi 
demonstrated at the time of Tagore Centenar) 
celebrations. In Czechoslovakia, it did not re 
main merely an affair of few scholars in the 
Capital, but was celebrated in every town arid 
village and included readings from Tagore’s 
works, staging of dramas, programmes of 
Rabhidra Sangeet and lectures on the life and 
the works of the great poet. 
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. Honour to Rabindranath 

In the currert year of the Bengali era 
Raijindranath Tagore has completed the 
nilieth year of his life. The occasion has 
been seized by Bengal to do honour to her 
Vi'eatest litterateur. ‘ 

Rabindranath is our greatest poet and 
I'rose-writer. Son of a Maharshi and him- 
.self a seer, he belongs to a family, the 
iiiosl gifted in Bengal in the realms of re¬ 
ligion, philosophy, literature and art. There 
is no department of Bengali literature that 
lie has not touched, which he has not 
iiilorned, elevate,d, filled with inspiration 
nV lighted up by the lusture of his genius, 
'f’he music of liis verse and prose thalt fills 
the outer ear is an echo of the inner 
liarmony of humanity and the universe 
wliich exists in the heart of things and 
vhich he has caught and made manifest 
!o us by his writings. How wonderfully 
i'lll of real writing and colour and motion 
^ and variety they are! He has had access 
to the court of the King of kings, to His 
very presence, and has brought us the 
message from thence: “Be one with 


humanity, be one with all things that live, 
be one with the universe, be one with Me/’ 
Insight is his magic wand, by the power 
of which he himself roams where he wishes 
and leads the reader tither too. In his 
works Bengali literature has outgrown ifts 
provincial character and has become fit to 
fraternise with world literature. Word- 
currents of thought and .spirituality have 
flowed into Bengal ithrough his writings. 

But he is simply not merely a literary 
man though his eminence as a literatteur 
is such that for foreigners the Bengali 
language would bo worth learning for his 
writings alone. 

In his patriotism there is no narrow¬ 
ness, no chauvinism, no hatred or con,tempt 

for the foreigner.He does not dismiss 

the West with a supercilious sneer, but 
wishes the East to take what it can from 

the West.as a strong and healthy man 

takes food and assimilates it....His hands 
roach out to the West, to humanity, not as 
those of a suppliant, but for friendly grasp 
and embrace. 

The Modern Review, February, 1912 
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THE ESSENCE OF QURAN : CotnpiU'd by 
Vinoba. Published by the Secretary, Akhil Bharat 
Sarva Seva Sangh, Rajghat, Varanasi (India). 
Price Rupees four only. 

AND THEY GAVE UP DACOITY : By S. I). 
Bhatta. Published by the Secretary, Akhil Bharat 
Sana Seva Sangh, Rajghat, Varanasi (India). 
Price Rupees four only. 

The Es-sence of Quran has an elevating signi¬ 
ficance for the strife-torn world of to-day. Pas.sions 
rise high and strike a discordant note for the 
wrong apprehension hy the intellect. Students of 
psychology knoAv what the afferent and efferent 
nerves do and how our muscles work on the 
directions coming out of the brain-process. So 
one is templed to belie\e that right type of in¬ 
tellectual approach would give us an envoiional 
equilibrium and that, in its turn, would give u? a 
social atmosjdierc unruffled by corfimunalism and 
sectarianism. So a proper intellectual understand¬ 
ing and appraisal of problems relating to moral, 
religious and social justice would largely contri¬ 
bute to world peace and fraternal amity. And that 
is exactly what Vinobaji aims at in undertaking 
the compilation under review. To quote his own 
words ; 

“All my activities throughout ray life have 
been motivated by the single objective of uniting 
hearts. ITie publication of this book has also been 
inspired by the same thought. I hope that by the 
grace of (iod this mission will succeed.” 

, This great believer in God wanted to unite 
all men and this book has also been harnessed to 
that end. Islam has been popularly taken to be the 
ifeligion of blood and sword and that this idea 
was'bcAm of ignorance will be evident from a 


perusal of the book under review. The main tenets 
of Islam, as have been embodied in the Holy 
Quran are as humanistic; and benevolent as those 
of any other noted religion of the world. 

Vinobaji has taken pains to arrange his 
book topic-wise and one is tempted to comment 
that such an arrangement has been very helpful 
for the common reader. It couhl be looked upon 
as a very handy volume of reference for the 
students of philosophy and theology. The exalted 
position of Quran is universally accc])ted and 
as such no special efforts were needed to wax 
eloquent over its great qualities as a book revealed. 
What is needed was a systematic exposition of the 
main trends of thought as found in the Quran in 
modern terminology. The author presents the 
Quaranic principles in a language intelligible to 
the modern mind. He divides his book into nine 
parts. In Part 1, the book has been introduced and 
the glory of the hook has been brought out in a 
very rational way. When the devout turns a meta¬ 
physician, we get a type of appre(;iation not to be 
easily found elsewhere. Vinobaji after explaining 
the significairc of the holy Quran tells us how we 
should recite the book according to the tradition¬ 
al prescription. Appropriate verses have been 
selected. In Part II the nature of God has been 
fully brought out in the light of the holy scripture. 
God is one and indivisible. Islam stood for 
monotheism. Quran fought all forms of poly¬ 
theistic beliefs. God was one and He was the 
beacon light to the created. He was omniscient. 
He was all merciful and full of bounties for His 
creation. He was omnipotent and His greatness 
was iitexpressible. The traditional attributes of- 
omnipotence and omniscience were given to God* 
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head and,AUah was the Master of Supreme Will. 
In a word, He alone pervaded and dominated the 
.whole creation “being its divine creator. He sup- 
po^t8 altercation : “Have they not seen the birds 
above them spreading out their wings and closing 
them? Naught upholdeth them save the Beneficent. 
Lo! Pe is seer of all things.” (p. 39). In Part III, 
ihe nature' of devotion has been expounded in the 
light of the Quraji. In Part IV, devotee has been 
described as patient, non-violent and a man of 
conviction. He has been sought to be distinguish¬ 
ed from unl/elicvers. In Part V, the nature of 
religious faith has been explained. Part VI has 
offered very important ethical studies. Moral dis¬ 
cipline, as we all know, is very much needed to¬ 
day. A believer in Islamic morality must distin¬ 
guish between the real and the unreal. So it is 
easily understood that Islamic ethics is firmly em¬ 
bedded in the metaphysical tenets of the Quran. 
Quranic Ethic.s stands for purification of speech, 
non-violoncc in thought and action, non-co-opera¬ 
tion with evil, control i)ver the palate, chastity and 
"an honest livelihood. In Part VII, we have an 
analysis of the nature (>i man and his uni(juencss 
has been very clearly brought out. Part VIII talks 
of apostles as human beings who meant good of 
all. These God-intoxicated men were certainly 
unique, in a very exalted sense of the term and 
Quran records this uniqueness unequivocally. 
Part IX offers insights in siicli problems as the 
mystery »)f the Universe, the law of causation and 
for this purpose the English renderings have been 
posed and .solution sought from the scripture and 
for this purpose the English renderings have been 
adopted from the Glorious Quran by Mr. Mohoin- 
mad Marmaduke Pickthall. The selections have 
been made from the original Arabic References lo 
the respective numbers of Suras and Ayatas (ver¬ 
ses) and are shown in the tables included in the 
book. Vinobaji has taken immense care to pro¬ 
perly group the Quranic Verses under appropriate 
captions to high light the me.ssagc of the Quran. 
Considered from purely academic and utilitarian 
view-points the Ivook meets a crying need of the 
hour. 

This Maharshi is a miracle-man. That is what 
would transpire from Bhalto’s book : ‘And they 
gave up dacoity.’ It is now a widely known fact 
that chambal ravines in Central India have been 
branded as a “dacoit-infested area. Hiese dacoits 
committed atrocities, mercilessly plundered and 
ran-sacked many a home over nearly 8000 sq. miles 
in the Chambal Valley. They were creatures of 
circumstances. Once they commit an offence, they 
are doomed to the life of an outcast. Society 
there as elsewhere is a vicious circle. ITfey are 
often wronged by one or other of the privileged 


f f 

class and when they take revenge, e.g., take the 
in their own hands, they are immediately do<wn^'^ 
to the life of a reckless dacoit. Our social set-up^K 
our government and their agents do not allow 
them to stage a come back to the society and thus 
they are perpetually doomed to a life of violence,f; 
hatred and lawlessness. Vinobaji saw the prob". 
lera in its true perspective and inspired these antir 
socials with his message of love and non-violence. 
I'lie saint could turn the hearts of many a dacoit ■ 
and ultimately led to their surrender. Hie 
Maharshi showed us once again that the misguided, 
could be reformed through a moral approach and 
the best in man could be brought out through a. 
me.ssage of love. 

The author gives us a refreshng account of 
this great episode of surrender and a socio- 
economical background of this chronic problem 
that has been plaguing the northern part of India 
since long. It is a good book and it would have 
been even belter if the printing mistakes were 
absent. Gel-up of the hook is presentable. One 
should go through the book in order lo know how 
in India miracles do happen even to-day. 

SumiiR Kumar Nandi 

CHRONICLERS OF LIFE: by Amalendu Bose 
(Orient Longmans Ltd., 1962—/f.s. 12.00 pp, 313) 

'ihe title--an adaptation of a line from 
Browning’s Pauline—is a fair guide to the inten* 
tion of the author. The five ‘studies’ grouped 
‘aim at c'xlimiuing the poetry of the thirties and 
forties of the last century as at once a chronicle 
and poetry’. Ineidcnially, Browning's definition 
of a ‘bard’ as a ehronicler ol ‘the stages of all life’ 
was a pica for a new kind of poetry which very 
few Victorian poets heeded. 

‘.Growing Pains’ is a detailed study of Pauline 
—a poem about which Browning never fell happy. 
The author puls the autobiographical clement of 
the poem—it was over.stated by the poet’s contem¬ 
poraries—in its place. A confused and bizarre 
poem, Pauline is neverheless a valuable record of 
the poet’s seething, adolescent mind and it ranks 
with Queen Mab and Endymion. It is also the 
poet’s first experience of practising the craft of 
verse writing—a point rightly underlined by the 
author. He critically examines Browning’s use 
of adjectives, compounds, verb-formations—^he 
cites, for instance new-shapes—and key symbols. 
This is a valuable guide to a study of Browning’s 
later diction. 

The value of the Annuals—the subject of |)ie 
second study—(do they deserve? any notice?) 
whether as chronicle or poetry-is tiling. There 
is something maudlin about the eaily VictoriSn 
taste for domestic pieties and it has litde^Vlevance 
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to the image of the age which the author is attempt¬ 
ing to build up—that of sensitive and earnest- 
eouled poets grappling with current problems and 
writing significant poetry. 

‘New Mould’ is a study of a new poetic form 
—that of verse-novel—perfected by Clough and 
Mr. Browning. The author regrets that this new 
form which almost all major poets of the age 
handled to advantage has not received adequate 
critical attention. Distinct from the romantic 
verse-talcs, it suited the growing concern with con¬ 
temporary j)rohlcnis which weighed so heavily on 
the poets of the new gcmeralion. 

‘Fermenting Yeast’ is no doubt the most acute¬ 
ly argued study made by Prof. Bose. And his 
conclu-sions are diflicult to disprove, ‘ft is a curi¬ 
ous fact’, he sav's. ‘that the social unrest constitutes 
in only a verv small jiieasunj the sul)slance, of the 
worthy poetry of the age’. It is not surprising that 
the social ferment should affect different minds 
differently. What is of special interest to a literary 
critic is the rather paradoxical fact that wliile the 
minor poets went straight to the proltlems of the 
age and gave us sceoncl rate poetry, the major pods 
either temporized or went to ‘deeper prohlcms'— 
and euplicmism for personal prt)blems—and gave 
us genuine poetrv. 

In ‘Lays of Stirrovv Born’ the author examines 
the ‘conceptual rontcnl’ of In Memoiian. A poem 
which gladdened the hearts of Tennyson’s eonlem- 
poraries as an affirmation of faith has. been des¬ 
cribed in the present age as a ‘poem of despair’. 
Prof, Bose has restored the balanre. 

By his easy familiarity with both the high¬ 
ways and by w'ays of English lileralure. Prof. 


Bose unmistakably shows bus sure command of 
the subject and Hair for significant details. 

SuDHANSu Bimal Mukherji 

SURVEY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE: 
By C. Kunimn Raja. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 

This survey of Sanskrit literature in its 
different branches is prompted by the laudable aim 
of ‘interpreting their spirit, drawing attention to 
their artistic values and bringing out their relation 
to modern life.’ It is not so much concerned with 
li.sls of authors and works, bibliographical details 
and chronogical discussions as histories of litera¬ 
tures usually are. As such it is meant not for 
scholars engng(;d in specialised studies but for the 
inquisitive and interested general reader. But even 
the latter might oecasionally feel tempted lu enquire 
about the authority for certain felatcmcnt-s and con¬ 
clusions like the manner of recitation of Vedic 
hymns and the conferment of the title (?) of rishi 
(p. 16). 'Ihe treatment is generally loo brief to 
satisfy him, r<-pccially in the la.^-t chapter dealing 
with niisecllancous literature, and Shri K. M. 
Munshi in his forowoial has rightly drawn atten¬ 
tion to this fact. Tlie learned author has indicated 
the lines along which Sanskrit Studies should pro¬ 
ceed and it would be a good thing if scholars came 
forward to follow it and succeeded in bringing 
home at least to the educated people the unique 
value and importance of the variiid and extensive 
literature produced in Sanskrit during the course 
of long centuries. 

CHINTAHARAN ClIAKRAVARTy 






















Some Social Tensions in India 


citing in the January-March, 1963 issue 
of the Mon in India, Prof. Nirxnai Kumar Bose, 
Director, Anthropological Survey of India, 
analyses .certain wide-spread social tensions of 

* rather deep significance that continue to overlay 

* Lidian political 'and economic activity today and 

* which Ihay he regarded to have very important 

bearings upon the vital problems of national 
integration : . 

....Almost every one is aware of the 
historical fact that the productive organization 
has been affected unequally in different parts of 
the country in modern times. Portions of Bengal 
and Bihar show a larger measure of change than, 
say, Madhya Pradesh or Assam; although the 
latter have also not remained .static. Secondly, 
those who have been drawn into the vortex of this 
change have soraetimes been recruited not from 
among local residents hut from other States. Thus, 
the tea-gardens of Assam are manned by resi¬ 
dents from Bihar, while the industries of Bihar 
have drawn labourers and technicians from 
almost all parts of India. 

The influence of such economic change on 
society has been uncrjual (i) in different States, 
and (ii) among different classes and commu¬ 
nities living within each State. 

After independence, a desire of modernizing 
themselves has grown among residents of all 
language-Stales. And this has set in motion an 
unequal movement among distinguishable classes 
or communities. There is now not merely a 
compeluion for jobs between one local community 
and another, between inhabitants of one State 
and another, but there is evident a more 
important competition for power. It is of great 
interest that, with the advent of aduilt franchise, 
every distinguishable community is anxious 
somehow to step into a position of power; or be¬ 
come, at least, identified with a power-group. 

To take one example from the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Survey’s invesigalion, Te.lis in Orissa were 
formerly divided into several endogamous sections, 
some high and some low. Now there is an attempt 
at sweeping aside these differences in order to 
build up a ,united front. Formerly, TeK 
panchayets were limited to small regions. Now 
there is a dream of forming a Teli union on an 
all-India level, strengthened by the n^ommen- 
dation of intermarriage across State and lingtiis* 
tic botilidaries. 


The observation which I wish'to make, 
is that under adult franchise when power is 
to Come by virtue of numbers, there is an atteniral^ 
among many communities of consolidating 
position by emphasizing the unity of caste. 
us suppose our democracy was based not 
adult franchise, but upon trade-unions, or 
thing like municipal organizations. If it wirtt;:’. 
broad-based at the l.'oltom, and if it depended, 
indirect election higher-up, my guess is, 
would have been less of caste consciousnC^' 
spilling over into the political field than is 
evidence today. Let us not forget that separata 
electorate granted to Muslims was instrumental? 
in widening the cleavage between Hindu and 
Muslim ; and it was designed to be so. 

There can he a democracy in which the 
benefits of adult franchise arc assured, and it is 
not allowed to .stimulate casleism as it does in 
our present backward, unreformed social state. 
It is not bcy6ud the genius of our political 
leaders to devise constitutional means which 
would promote democracy and suppress separa 
tism. 

Location of Antipathy 

Let me now describe some of the results of 
the Anthropological Survey’s second line of 
inquiry. S. Panchbhai, who is a senior Research 
Fellow in Psychology in the Survey, has lately 
tried to .locate the distribution of antipathy 
among various social classes in the .State of 
Assam. This was done by anaivsing stereotypes of. 
speakers of non-.Assaraese languages prevalent 
among speakers of Assamese and vice versa. The 
covered more than a thousand 
subjects including educated and uneducated, 
studmqs and professional men, peasants and the 
Panda community of the Kamakshya temple of 
Gauhati. 

It is very interesting that although the 
peasantry of Assam is threatened by competition 
of immigrant Bengali-speaking Muslims from 
East Pakistan, the feeling of hostility is not very 
acute. It appears that, prior to independence; 
such Bengali jveasanls were considered welcome, 
as they worked hard and helped in developing 
the land. By and large, the commerce and trade 
of Assam, as well as her tea-plantations, are mostly 
in tlie possession of non-A<ssainese speaking 
Marwaris, and in former times, of the British. 
Feeling against them does not seem to be either 
acute or widespread. , • 

On the other hand tlie feeling of antipathy 
appeared to be strongest against sp^Kers of tJie 
Bengali language among one section of \edycated 
men and one section of the upper lead'ership. It 
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is highly interesting that' none o£ these particular 
groups is threatened by actual or potential 
competition by those whom they denounce, for 
provincial autonomy has protected ‘sons of the 
soil’ from open competition for nearly twenty 
years. Antipathy is thus not directly capable of 
correlation with competitiveness, but other socio¬ 
cultural causes. 

I wish to make an observation based on 
personal experience, namely, that those among 
whom antipathy is sharjdy focussed show some 
very interesting Lhaiacteristics. This is also the 
class which : 

(i) takes an intense pride in the ancient 
glories of Assam; 

(ii) tries to promote a levival of Assamese 
eulturc; 

(iii) is interested earnestly in social reform; 

(iv) is eager to make concessions to tribal 
or other minority groups in Assam, 
provided they owe allegiance ex¬ 
clusively to Assam. Thus the,y hope to 
weld the Assamese into one strong 
‘national’ <-otmminify speaking one 
common ‘national’ language. 

In other words, the desire for forging a 
nationhood in Assam seems to be coui)led with an 
antipathy against those who seem to deny llie 
right of Assam to be treated as a separate nation¬ 
ality. The Bengalis of Sylhet, or those who jn>isl 
that the fourteen languages enumerated in the 
Constitution have an equal right to exist in any 
Stale in India, are an actual or potential threat 
1,0 the growth of this Assamese ‘nationalism.’ 
Rkcommkmiations, Tiikrapeutic & Acadkmicai, 

Personally I am in favour of overcoming 
social tensions such as Hindu-Muslim, Bihari- 
Bcngali, Gujarali-Maharashtrian, liy a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of economic and political, develop¬ 
ment in which India is treated as pile single Unit 
and in which the aim is to cstablsh both economic 
and social equality. This can be coupled with the 
promotion of regional, cultural proliferation, 
each of which should be encouraged to extend 
its infiueiire all over India. Kerala’s dances have 
now become part of India’s tradition. So can 
Tulsidas’s Ramaymu if its beauty can be spread 
by Hindi scholars through translalaions in all 
other major languages of India. 

But my purpose at the moment is not to re¬ 
commend therapeutic measures. I am just now 
interested in observing the fate of caste and 
similar tensions under ot}i€r conditions of 
Economic, political and educational reconstruc¬ 
tion thap, those in operation now. 

« The hopeful sign in the growing conscious¬ 
ness of. caste or language is that everywhere there 
is an urgency of sinking internal differencs so 


that a particular caste or a particular linguistic* 
State may eventually become more rv,i^orraed and 
unified in power. In so far as this is so, in so 
far as this new loyalty leads to a necessary wip¬ 
ing out of smaller differences within, it is 
welcome. It can be regarded as a ‘progressive’ 
measure. 

But the point is, if the growth is unrestrained, 
then the feeling of separate nationality may prove 
a peril to the growth of Indian nationalism. 
Personally, I have felt that one need not work 
directly against provincialism or casteism. It is 
much more important to allow them to grow and 
grow until they achieve their limited constructive 
purpose, and are then reduced to useless, un¬ 
necessary ideals. It is much more important, at 
the same time, to allow unities to develop in other 
spheres in a constructive manner, so that the 
smaller loyalties may progressively wither away. 

There is a unity which grows under the 
threat of aggression. But a bctler one perhaps 
Is attainable in the pursuit of a common con- 
stnictive purpose. 

Here, I vvouhl eiul with a'lecomnicndatlon to> 
fellow-sociologists . . . Let u.s all engage, either 
directly or indirectly, in actively building up 
small unities at the village or municipal level. 
They should emphasize in action commonness of 
civic or economic interest which cut acro.ss caste 
or language barriers. Let us all, at the same lime, 
try to destroy the hierarchy of occupations which 
forms one of the pillars of the caste .system, 
(.andhi once tried to uplift the status of the 
Chmiar (leather worker) and the Bhangi 
(sweeper) by recruiting volunteers from the so- 
called ‘high-castes’ to these noble and necessary 
occupations. He also recommended that wages 
should be the same for the doctor, lawyer and 
sweeper. His hope was that once we succeeded 
in breaking the superstition and myth of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ occupations, and in weakening its here¬ 
ditary character, caste was bound to melt away. 
During the last stages of the ‘pilgrimage’ in 
Noakhali, he also recommended that inter-caste 
and inter-religious marriages should be regarded 
as necessary pieces of social reform. 

If those who are pragmatically interested in 
social research engage in constructive social ex¬ 
periments, as part of their scientific investigation, 
we may begin to gather new data on how 
social tensions operate under other conditions of 
occupation or the influence of new social and 
educational ideals. .. Caste tci.sions have become 
accentuated by adult franchise just as Hiadu- 
Muslim tensions were accentuated as a result of 
separate electorate. 1 am, therefore, hopeful that 
the tensions are likely to manifest themselves' 
differently under other experimental conditioio.. 
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A CASE^OF UNEVEN DEVELOPMENT 

Writing in tlie New Leader under the above 
"•wiption Tfling Kristol analyses some of the caus¬ 
es why in the U.S. good magazines of compara¬ 
tively small circulation are faced with problems 
of survival which would seem to have especial 
significance in the context of conditions in India 
at present : 

The “Welfare State” in America is a 
curious construction. In the field of eco¬ 
nomics, it is if anything overblown, and 
already shows signs of elephantiasis. In the 
realm of the spirit, it refuses to be born, 
and laissez-faire and a purely formal 
/‘equlality” ireig® supreme If ever 'there 
was a case of uneven development that 
calls for correction, this is it. 

For instance : It is a favorite complaint 
that America will not support good (i.e., 
"highbrow”) magazines of relatively small 
circulation. True, many such magazines 
obtain subsidies that allow them to survive; 
but no one can believe that is a truly healthy 
state of affairs. If these periodicals are to 
play their part in the nation’s cultural life, 
they ought to be able to stand on their own 
feet, to pay their editors decent salaries 
and their contributors reasonable fees. When 
•quality must beg to live, there is something 
amiss in the affairs of the state. 

Now the reason that small magazines 
have such a tough time of it is not that too 
few Americans arc interested in reading 
them. To begin with, the fact that their 
readership is not larger is itself only the 
end-product of a longer chain of events—of 
the fact, for instance, that they are compa¬ 
ratively high-priced, that they have no 
money for promotion, and not enough money 
to be able to ask important writers to take 
the time to explore and write about import¬ 
ant subjects. Besides, even now their circu¬ 
lations are not always so low by historical 
standards. 

It is only po^ible to say that “too few” 
Americans wish to rea4>jKquality periodical 
f by “too few” one 250,000 

"^ch is approxinll^^pie “break-even” 
point under presenfiiiipaons. That is an 


utterly ridiculous figure to insist upon;'!! 
is tantamount to a sentence of death. In ^ 
nation, at no time, have quality periodical^ 
achieved circulations of that dimension. 
Nevertheless, that is the figure that Ameri¬ 
can society now does insist upon—not fbjp 
any good reason, but simply because that is 
the figure the marketplace comes up witih. 

The free market in culture works this 
way: In the United States today, every 
"little magazine” is forced to compete with 
Life—even though it has no such intention. 
I'he economies of large-scale printing allow 
Lite to pay its printers a quite handsome 
wage. There are no such economies in 
small-scale printing, which is actually (and 
considerably) more expensive than it was 
50 years ago. Yet, in our industrial order, 
the little magazine must pay the printers on 
the same wage-scale that Life does. The 
advertisements in Life allow it to be sold 
far below the cost of production ; a little 
magazine must compete with Life for adver¬ 
tising, and naturally failing to get any, 
must thes^fore sell far above the cost of 
production. In addition, a little magazine 
must pay, per copy, exactly the same mail¬ 
ing costs as Life, exactly the same promo¬ 
tion costs, exactly the same distribution 
costs, and it pays considerably more for its 
paper. To call such forced combat “fair 
competition” is to indulge in a bad joke. It 
would be naore accurate to say that the 
American economy—and especially its 
ad%'ertising sector—subsidizes Life |at the 
expense of the small magazine. 

Life, of course, is not responsible for this 
crazy situation ; it is simply going about its 
business in the ordinary way. The printers 
are not responsible either; one can hardly 
expect them to decide ths* some of their 
members must make a financial sacrifice 
for the greater benefit of \ Culture. The 
advertisers are not responsible job 

is to sell products, and Life doM that better 
than Partisan Review. In the / same wajj, 
the paper merchants are not responsible, nor 
are the distributors. No one s^nls to be 
responsibl^^nd so we accept it As 
abte. ^ ^ 
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As that great journalist, E. L, Godkin, 
observed n\any decades ago ; “Men soon get 
accustomed to the evils of their condition, 
particularly if there is nobody in particular 
to blame. The inactions or negligence or 
shortcomings of great numbers assume the 

appearance of a law of nature.’’ 

But it is not a law of nature, only a law 
of our own witless contrivance. If we 
should ever decide that quality mattered, and 
that this democrcay has obligations to the 
life of mind, there are all sorts of things we 
can do to translate this decision into a cul¬ 
tural reality. There is no reason why the 
little magazines, including all the academic 
journals, should not bo exempt from postal 
charges of any kind. There is no reason 
why authors’ fees for contributions to these 
journals should not be tax exempt; ditto 
for subscription fees. There is no reason 
why printing establishments and paper sup¬ 
pliers should not get a tax rebate for cutting 
their costs to these magazines. There is no 
reason why advertisers with a budget of over 
8100,000 should not be required to direct 
5 per cent of everything over this figure 
to these magazines. There is no reason— 
well, there is no reason why these and 
many other things are not done except 
that there are bugaboos abroad in the land 
that frighten us away from doing them. 

One such bugaboo is the .notion that 
such indirect sponsorship of the arts and 
of learning by the state must lead to a 
neo-totalitarian form of control, and even¬ 
tually to censorship, brainwashing and all 
the rest. After all, who is going to decide 
whether any particular journal is worthy 
of being classified as “cultural” or “educa¬ 
tional ?” Would we not be establishing a 
class of cultural commissars whose reign 
would mean the death of the spirit rather 
than its invigoration ? 

The answer to such questions is, quite 
simply, that this process of decision-mak¬ 
ing is already at work, with no such calamit¬ 
ous consequences. The Internal Revenue 
Service even now decides which publications 
can be called / “educational” as against 

’jmercial,” f in order to determine 
comm<er theic' subsidies are “charitable” 
interested in npt) contributions. This “privi- 
similar tensu has already been quite ade- 
feconomic, p«ied, and without any great 
tion that, vvhat is now needed is legis- 
t Tlvnat would make society the patron, 
ness ot' ihan relying exclusively on the 
is an 


good will of a few high-minded f£idiv*duals. 
And, in truth, if it were indeed the case that 
a democracy is incapable of eyer making ' 
such official valuations and distinctions, 
then we should be asserting that, ki order 
for popular government to be compatible 
with liberty, it must be inimical to civili¬ 
zation. , 

Another bugabbo is the cry of “special 
privilege” that is bound to go up. Of course 
there is a sense in which I am deinandih^'' 
a special privilege for a minority. Nor do 
I see anything wrong \vith it. All societies, 
even those that are proudly coiq.njitted to 
“equality,” are a network of special and 
discriminatory privileges; for human beings 
are never equal in all respects. Indeed, we 
are well aware that formal equality itself 
may in reality create special privileges— 
and that, conversely, the creation of special ’ 
privileges is often a precondition of true 
equality. “Equality” and “special privileges” 
are not antithetical terms. 

For example, if the government should 
declare that everyone, rich and poor alike, 
will contribute the same proportion of his 
income to the tax-collector, ft would techni¬ 
cally be treating people as equals; but I 
should say it nevertheless constituted a 
special privilege for the rich to pay the 
identical rates as the poor. In the same way, 

I believe that Life (or Look or Esquire or 
Playboy or the Reader’s Digest) at the mo- ' 
ment is the recipient of a special privilege 
in that the laws make no distinction be¬ 
tween those periodicals which are, in the 
nature of 20th century things, more affluent - 
and those which are not. These latter ne^ 
special privileges to become equal. 

Moreover, this country today, for all ^ 
its egalitarian rhetoric and pretensions, is 
not exactly alien to the idea of special 
privileges for reasons of national purpose 
that have nothing to do with equality. I 
should not like to have to defend all the 
privileges that are now conceded. I woidd, 
however, certainly defend the principle 
behind them. I have the impression that 
the special privileges which have b^n 
accorded to the farmers are not working 
out very well. But it seems to me perfectly 
sensible that a society, having decided that 
it is a good thing to have a proportion of 
its population living! and working on the 
soil, should actively encourage this popu- 
lation‘'to do so. 

The root of ouf deftjfusion is that, whOe 







The German News Weekly summarises Prof. 
Ilallstein’s pronouncements on the E.E.C. during 

his recent tour of India thus : 

• 

For Profesor Hallstein May 9, 1950 marked 
the beginning of E.E.C. with the declaration by 
the French Foreign Ministr Mr. Robert Schuman 
proposing the unheard-of step of pooling French 
and German coal and steel. Later it was followed 
by Euratom, the European Automatic Energy 
Community and the Common Market or more 
precisely, the European Economic Community. 

Referring to the details of the economic 
integration of the Member Stales of the Commu¬ 
nity Prof. Hallstein .said “'I’he Common Market 
Treaty sets the date of 1970 as the target for full 
economic integration, and although in case of 
peccssily this dale might he postponed for up to 
three years, the fact that we have already launched 
on the second stage of the transition period 
together with the accelerated progress we have 
already made, means that it is extermely unlikely 
that the target date will be put off.” 

Posing a question as to what sort of Govern¬ 
ment did they see in the embryo in the European 
Economic Community and answering in himself. 
Prof. Hallstein proceeded to say “The European 
Community is not just a new power bloc or a 
new coalition. Although it has its pride, it is 
not a swollen version of 19th century nationalism, 
taking a continent rather than a country as its 
basis. In fact, it is the concrete embodiment of 
a new approach to the relations between States. 
It is not merely international: it is not yet fully 
federal. But it is an attempt to build on the 
federal pattern a democratically constituted 
Europe—what I have described a federatievn in 
the making.** 


CONSTITUTIONAi SEI Up 

On the constitutional mechanism of ^fh0 
E.E.C. Prof. Hallstein did not claim that this w4S 
perfect but he said that it did introduce into the. 
relations between Member States several netf 
elements. While the Community, life India, Was 
‘a Union of States,’ it was also, in many respects 
already, a ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic.’ Kb 
added “I do not claim that the Community is a 
kind of collective stylist but it has a life and a 
momentum of its own.” He gave figures to show 
the performance of E.E.C. in the economic field. 
Since 1957 its gross national product had in* 
creased by 28 per cent, and industrial produc¬ 
tion by about 40 per cent. Between 1958 and 
1%2, the trade between the six Member States 
had risen by 85 per cent. 

'fhe change. Prof. Hallstein said, could not 
he brought about merely by statistics. The impact 
of E.E.C. on everyday life in Europe was to be 
seen to he believed. 

But Prof. Hallstein had a warning to give. 
He said Europe found itself in a new world. 
Atomic energy liad found warlike as well as 
peaceful uses. 'I'his had made it more than ever 
vital not only to bring our strategic thinking up 
to date but more especially o find ways of mak¬ 
ing the unthinkable—impossible. 

Poverty, according to Professor Hallstein, 
posed a challenge alongside liberty. In the world 
of today nei riy 2,000 million people lived in the 
so-called developing countries-—!,250 milliona of 
them outside the Communi.st bloc, living in many 
cases, as their ancestors lived : as our ancestors 
lived. Their average income was one-tenth of that 
of the average European ; arid with a population 
increasing by nearly 2 per cent a year, that 
average income had remained stationary for the 
Iasi 40 years, . 

Second LAnGE.ST Exporter 
“And we do bear responsibilities,” affirmed 
Prof. Hallstein, “The European Community may 
be small in area, but it is potentially one of the 
world’s giants. Within its borders live some 170 
million people—nearly as many as in the United 
States of America : and its working population 
is even greater than theirs. Tfte Community is 
the world’s largest trader, it^ largest importer 
and its second largest exportt^ Economically, 
it is the fasftjst growing major umSyii^^^j^^tern 
world. In paiticular, it is one ^ the'’world’s 
biggest markets for basic commodities—ra^ 
materials and farm produce.” ' 

He continued; “Its policies, have 

a direct bearing upon developing couht^j?, and* 
upon the rest of Ae world in general.. PoH^ 
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caliy, the Community was not devised to be 
against anyone or anything. Despite what some 
have said of it, it is'^ neither a tool of imperia¬ 
lism nor an instrument of capitalist hegemony. 
If one of its aims is to ensure that Europe’s 
voice be heard in the affairs of the world, rather 
than be drowned in the cacophony of intra- 
European squabbles this is not because Europe 
wishes to return to a situation in which one part 
of the world dominated another—a situation 
which is irrevocahly put behind us. One of the 
purposes of having a voice, and a part to play, 
in the new vvoild that I described is to be able 
to make a positive contiibution to matters of 
joint concern,” 


49d milUon dollars—just over Mijilf flit UfljM 
States’ ooDtribution, and ^ good more jdian 
that of the World Bank. As far as taade is 
cerned, 64 per cent of the Community’s 
from India already come in duty-free; Jod'|n the 
Dillon negotiations, although ultimately ■yt'fc dW 
not negotiate directly with India, the <CoQUDU* 
nity was able to offer concessions an ounting to’ 
8.5 million tlollars worth of goods, L»»^^,jcottfti 
textiles and jute, it is true, - we have more to 
answer for but on the former unden'the 
term agreement which came into force in October 
1962, the Community countries will by 1967 have 
eidarged their import quotas to 12,000 tons 
against just over 6,000 tons in 1962. ' ■ 


Nl’.vv OlTOKTUMTlES 


India Making Up 


That the Community was more than just a 
source of apprehensioii f(*r its tiading partners 
was emphatically supported by I’rof. Ilallslein. 
Quoting from the latest report of the United 
Nations Economic (Commission lor Asia and the 
Far East that the “European Economic Commu¬ 
nity presents ibe <leveloping ecmntrics not only 
with new problems of trade with developed coun¬ 
tries but also with new opportunities” he said that 
the questions <d common tariff, the association 
of African Stales and the common agricultural* 
policy “are not so much the questions raised 
by the Community's existence as the questions 
which its existence lluows into sha»per relief." 

Giving the specific instances of India, Prof. 
Hallstein said “■AIrea«ly Europe’s record vis-a-vis 
your great country is not negligible. For llie 
combined years 1%1 to 19()2 aiul l%2 to 1%3, 
the contrihutioiis of the European Community 
countries to the so-called Aid-India Club total 


He added “When one looks at the overall 
trade balance, it is true that the Community still* 
has an export surplus vis-a-vis India : but this 
now stands—in 1962—at just over 143 million 
dollars as against just over .327 million dollars in 
1%8. Commuriily exports to India over the same 
])eriod have dropped from nearly 430 million 
dollars to just over 298 millions; while India’s 
exports to the Community have been climbing 
steadily from nearly 10.1 million dollars worth in 
19.58 to over 1.55 millions in 1%2.” 

Exjnessing confidence that the Community’s 
existence and the greater prosperity of Europe 
should ease some of the other relevant problems. 
Prof. Hallstein .said “A richer Europe should he 
able to increase its financial aid. A united Europe 
should he able ipso facto to jiroraotc greater 
stability in world markets and, by acting cons¬ 
tructively, to promote greater liberalism and4 
better market organization throughout the world.” 
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NOTES 


The World 

The “Winds of Change” inenLioned by 
the British Premier MacMillan while on a 
tour in South Africa some time back, liave 
assumed more volume and a definite direc¬ 
tion after the summit meeting of thirty- 
two independent African States at Addis 
Aoaba. This four-day conference of the 
heads of the 112 States ended on May 2G. 
with the unanimous adt)ption and signing 
of an African Charter, 'I'hc Charter was 
regarded by the Afican Heads of State os 
‘the first step towards the p(M)ling of the 
I'ontinent's human and maiterial resources 
and eventual unity. 

The African leaders stated that they 
were “inspired by a common determination 
to promote understanding and collaboration 
among our States in response to the aspira¬ 
tion of our peoples for brotherhood and 
solidarity in a larger unity transcending 
ethnic and national differences.” 

Fuller details about this summit meet¬ 
ing of 32 African Slal^ have to be got 
before the potentialities of the Charter can 
be examined at length. I'hc newspapei- 
reports available at the time of writing are 
extremely cursory. All that can Iw gathered 
has been summarized by the Statesman in 
the following paragraphs :— 

In the eupihoria which followed the 
unanimous adoption of the Charter, it was 
difficult to ascertain whether it would re¬ 
main a strong and binding force or a, mere 


document, like many otliors on the emerg¬ 
ing continent. 

But the will to work towards unity 
was evident when the Chiefs of Staite 
emerged after a gruelling seven-hour ses¬ 
sion in glittering Africa Hall. They had 
come to Addis Ababa detennined to turn 
the summit into a succo.ss despite the diffb- 
cuHies encountered by their Foreign 
Ministers in a preparatory conference. 

The Charter sets up a conference of the 
Chiefs of State each year, a permanent 
secretariat,, a Council of Ministers to meet 
more often and a commission to mediate or 
arbitrate disputes among the States of 
Africa. 

The loaders of Africa’s nations agreed 
in principle to seek reinforcement of unity, 
co-ordjnate their efforts to raise the stand¬ 
ard of livi.'-g, defend their sovereignty, eli¬ 
minate the remnants of colonialism in Africa 
and promote co-operation within the U.N. 

The Charter did not call for the disso¬ 
lution of the existing African power blocs, 
but it w'as understood that the various 
groupings will eventually give way to one 
organization. However, many of the men 
who approved the Charterialso emphasized 
their determination to seeA regional group¬ 
ings within African unity, \ 

The adoption of the cigirter an' 
uncontestable success. It bo’^je out the 
words of an Ethiopian propheY of one cep- 
tury ago who wrote of Addis Ababa : “This 
very spot will flourish by grer '"'d signi- 

' /* 
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ficant deeds — and,!.he sound of a procla¬ 
mation drum will (jmerge.” 

Significantly, Aiidte Ababa was chosen 
as the site of the Cnarter secretariat. 

South Africa at the Addis Atoba Con¬ 
ference "can be taken as hot air alfhough 
they must not be over or underestimated." 
In an interview to a South African paper, 
Mr. Luouw said "Exaggerated interest must 
not be attached to these latest threats. The 
speeches and conclusions of the African 
leaders must not be over or underestimated. 
As 1 have got lo know non-European.s at 
the U.lNr., the outbursts expressed at Addis 
Ababa must not be taken too .seriously.” 

The test of the Charter will of course, 
lie in the implementation thereof. It is 
too early to say what will come out of the 
Conference, but the fact that the '.i2 Heads, 
of State, belonging lo different ethnic 
groups and widely variant degrees of im¬ 
portance m World [lolitics, is in it.self signi¬ 
ficant. The Charier of the (.Jrganizalion ol 
African Unity may not contain the magic 
formulae that will weld overnight all these 
Stales into an integrated and powerful 
confederation of African peojiles, but it 
certainly does contain the germs of such an 
understanding that would lead, eventually, 
to African solidarity. All Africa may not 
be on the march against tho.se who arc still 
holding some of its children in slavery and 
helotage, but the call to action is in clear 
terms anti the forces that are arrayed 
against African freedom iiax-e been clearly 
idf'ntil'ied. 

Thousands of miles away fi^n Africa 
a whole group of people, fully er partially 
of African origin, are pressing forward to 
break and pull down the barriers that deny 
the coloured people of the United States of 
America their full rights as citizens of an 
Union which they have loved and served 
as their fatherland. The U.S. Constitution 
guarantees their ^birthright and the U.S. 
Supreme Court hds clearly pronounced its 
condemnation of .he colour bar. And yet 
there are some ^ atavistic groups of U.S. 
national?, tsi* jO-calh'd Cauca.sian origin, 
who would dtny the American Negro his 
birlti-righl. These groups that are trying 
to porpet? ^ * segregation with all its 


abominable practices, do not^seem to rea¬ 
lize the stigma they are brandve-'g thereby 
on the face of all U.S. citizena Be it saijd .’1 
here that these antidiluvians are a loca^i ;'4 
minority in the U.S.A., but at the sfmo time 
it has to be said that their prejudiced out¬ 
look and bias against the Negro is still 
very wide-spread all over the Inough 

it is not so openly exhibited as ur the 
“Deep South.” The U.S. Government ha;^ 
taken action in the matter as is indicate 
in the latest reports. The stages leading 
to the sending of 3000 U.S. Federal troops 
to army bases near Birmingham inrtAM«u»ciy^ 
in the Deep South of the U.S.Aa, were deli¬ 
neated in an editorial of the New York 
Times of May 12, in which issue is also repro¬ 
duced a number of cartoons bitterly denoun¬ 
cing the bestial measures of the segrega¬ 
tionist forces of "law and order” let loose 
on the unarmed Negro demonstrators^ 
largely women and children. The relevant 
paragraphs in the editorial are as follows 

In Birmingham, itself, five weeks id' 
demonstrations against discrimination have 
won for the Negroes at least the promise 
of concessions. Their leader. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, called thfs their “most signi¬ 
ficant victory” in the Deep South. 

Still theie is no assurance that diehard 
segregationists will allow the promises lo 
be carried out peacefully. If not, race 
relations will surely take a turn for the 
worse, not only in Birmingham but else¬ 
where, North as well as South. Negro unrest 
was evident last week even in cities where 
opposition to integration is relatively mode¬ 
rate—Nashville, Tenn., Raleigh, N, C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

It is apparent that Negro bitterness 
u\'er the slow pace of the drive against dis¬ 
crimination is rising. Negro militancy is 
growing, and some Negroes are turning to 
racist extremits for leadership. 

As a result, some hard decisions may 
be ahead for the Kennedy Administration. 

It has counseled moderation for integration- 
ists—reliance on the courts, the ballot box, 
persuasion—and the P’ederal Government 
has brought its own power fully lo bear 
only as a last resort, as it did at the Univer- 



sity of Missi/'fippi last year. Now crises of 
that kind,,'inay occur more frequently, as 
I^tegro militancy runs up against the rock of 
ii.^galioniSt resistance in the Deep South. 

It nine years ago'this Friday—cm 
May‘ 17, 1954 -that the Supreme Court of 
the Un tcd States unanimously outlawed 
-.ogregati'^n in public schools. To the 
Amew^n 'Negro that ruling was long 
j^nough in. the coming, Lincoln freed the 
sluv’e, arid gave him some hope of equality, 
a century ago this year. 

Since 10,54 substantial progress--but far 
?'>)in enough progress to satisfy Negro ex¬ 
pectations—ha.s been made. Tn iiordti- 
areas--Washington and St. Louis, for 
example —the walls of school segregation 
came down swiftly. But as the sti'uggle 
■ 1 eaehed deeper and deeper into the South, 
white resistance was .stiffer and stiffci. In 
17 states with a history of segregation, 
lower than 8 per cent of the Negroes in 
public schools in the J7 slates .sit side bj' 
.'-ide with whites, “Tokenism” has become 
.mathema to many Negroes. 

The Negro resentment extencl.s beyond 
di.scrimination in education. Jobs al.so are 
involved, and not only in tlio South. The 
rate of unemployment among Negroes has 
iieen more than double that among whites. 

There is trouble in the Tiny Republic 
ol Haiti, where the population is mainly of 
Negroes and Mulattos of Negro origin. Haiti 
IS in the We.stern one-third part of the island 
of Hispaniola where Columbus landed in 
1492 at the end of that voyage in search of 
a New World. The island of Hispaniola is the 
second largest island of the Greater Antilles 
group, situated between Cuba on the West— 
which is the largest of the greater Antilles 
islands—and Puerto Rico on the East, 
'I'hese islands are in the Caribbean Sea off 
the West coast of the U.S.A. 

Haiti has an area of 10714 square miles 
and a population of over 3500000 peoples. 
It is the only French speaking republic in 
the Americas, the dominant section of the 
population being mainly mulattos descended 
from the forane|- French settlors. 

The other (two-thirds) part of the 
island is occupied by the Spanish speaking 
Dominican Republic which has an afea of 


19333 sq. miles and a.population of little; 
over 3100000. The Dominican Republic had' 
a long period of dictatorship, virtiuaily from'. 
1930 to 1961, with a short hiatus of four, 
years between 1938-1942. The dictator was’' 
Rafael Trujillo who was assassinated iii;' 
1961. , V 

The Republic of Haiti is now virtually.' 
under the dictatorship of its President Dr. 
Francois Duvalier who is trydng to perpetu* 
ale his Presidentship by organi 2 ing a body 
of gun-men a.s palace guards and a body of 
irregulars known as the “Tonton Macoute.” 

'JTouble has broken out between these 
two Republics. The present President, 
Juan Bosch, of the Dominican Republic has 
accu.sed Fresideni Duvalier of Haiti of 
plotting with the ili.splaced Trujillo clan to 
assassinate him,. As a result of these 
troubles the Dominicans are up in arms. 
The Organisation of American States is 
trying to bring back normal conditions but 
the peace moves and talks are badly ham¬ 
pered by DtU'alier. 

Cuba ha.s not figured much in World 
news of late but its President Dr. Fidel 
Castro has been in the news for quite a 
while since he appeared with Premier 
Khrushchev and Marshal Malinovsky, 
Minister of Defence, on his left and right 
respectively, at the reviewing stand on 
Lenin’s tomb on Moscows Red Square at the 
May Day Parade. Ho had landed in Moscow 
three days before, on Sunday the 28th of 
April and had been met with a kiss and a 
hug by Premier Khrushchev who drove with 
him stfaigiu, from the airport to the Rod 
Square where ho was presented to an 
assemblage of 40000 people. 

There was a State luncheon, a day at 
the dacha belonging to Khrushchev’s family, 
25 miles away from Mascovv, a visit to the 
Bolshoi Ballot presentation of Swan Lake, 
a long weekend with Khrushchev, etc. As 
Castro was being speculativ^ely prospected 
by the Chinese, this visit to Moscow on the 
suggestion of Khrushchev moans that the 
Soviets are one-up in the stages leading to 
an ideological show-down thal is imminent 
between the Russians and the^Red Chinese. ■ 
For the present, at least, Ca^^o i^ linked 
with the Soviets. 
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The newly reorganized and expanded 
United Arab Republic is going through 
some intricate coups - and counter-coups 
which are the resuhs of internal power 
politics and intrigues as between the Baath 
Party leadership and the out-and-out pro 
Nasserites. The outcome is not quite clear 
as yet but it is apparent that the integration 
of Syria and Iraq into a cloisc-knit union 
with Egypt IS as yet far from complete. But 
at the same time it should be noted that no 
clear breach in the Cairo agreement is 
indicated anywhere. On the other hand 
quite a .substantial degree of understanding 
seems to have been achieved as between 
President Nasser and President Bourguiba 
of Tunis and Ben Bella of Algeria indicat¬ 
ing some moderate degree of progress m 
the moves leading to Arab .solidarity rang¬ 
ing from the Mediterranean coast to the 
borders of the Persian Gull. 

There are di.ssidents of course, who 
disagrei' with Nasser's .scheme. But even 
those dissidents, Hussain of Jordan and Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia are no longer so tru¬ 
culently antagonistic as before. 

In Laos the position is still critical with 
the Pathet L«ao still actively disrupting all 
the peace moves. The latest reports show 
that, the demand for the withdrawal of the 
members of the International •Commission 
from the area of disturbances is still being 
prc.<-1sed In view of the unstable and fluid 
condilions prevailing in Laos the SEATO 
grou[) are on the alert m Thailand. 

In Souih Vietnam the drive against the 
Communist Viet Cong Guerrillas was in¬ 
tensified. The U.S. is actively aiding and 
guiding the drive. Some 170 U.S.-piloted 
helicopter transports have been provided 
and the U.S. military advisers arc in close 
touch with the South Vietnam Government 
forces. The position is complicated because 
of the political twists introduced in all 
military decision?. All military plans and 
decisions have to be approved by President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, whase autocratic rule i.s 
resented by most of the peasantry, because 
of the Oppression and corruption that has 
been let loose on them by that regime. 

‘ In contra.St to be condilions prevailing 
in the ar^aJcfibwn formerly as French Indo- 


China, there is every possibility of the 
Federation of Malayasia, whivih is in the 
fomative stage, materializing as a solid-j 
viable unit. The formal cereniony annf 
cing the birth of Malayasia is imnefinent and 
despite some disapproval from Inddnesia. 
there docs not seem to be any bar or hin- 
di'hnce on the way. The consolidation ^of 
Federated Malay Slates, Singapore, Sarawak 
and Brunei into one .solid unit, .would do .a 
lot to strengthen the forces of peace and 
stability m South-East Asia and as such 
would run contra to th-e plans^if Red China 
in the Malay Archipelago and Indonesia. 

Red China would prefer to keep all 
South-East Asia in a ferment so as to enable 
it to move downwards to the same in gradual 
steps as favourable conditions and circum¬ 
stances develop. The recent anti-Chinese* 
riots in Indonesia have been interpreted in 
.some quarters as being covert Chinese 
moves to create internal tensions in Indo- ^ 
nesia which would tend to bring instability 
to the Indonesian Government. Of course 
■at present the primary sufferer is the 
Chinese settler in Indonesia, but that is of 
no material consideration to the rulers of 
Red China to whom the individual Chinese 
j.s a mere straw to build bricks with. 

There is nothing worthy of mention iii 
the condition now prevailing on the llima-' 
layan fronts. 

The Bye-Elections 

The “Winds of Change” seems to be 
blowing--though in fitful gusts—over India 
as well. At least that seems to be the read¬ 
ing of what the recent bye-elections to the 
Lok Sabba indicated, by most thoughtful 
people. Of course, attempts are being made 
by Congress spokesmen and the official pub¬ 
licity agents of the Congress Government, 
like the All India Raido, to explain away the 
reverses, but these declarations sound more 
than a little half-hearted. 

The reverse at Rajkot in particular 
seems to be difficult of explanation by 
even the most adroit of Cqpgress spokes¬ 
men. The usual reasons that are advanced 
for a Congress defeat, namely split in the 
ranks of the workers, “indiscipline” amongst 






Congrecsmen have been put forward. In¬ 
deed, il; reported that a meeting of the 
Disciplinary Action Committee is likely to 
Jbe held in ‘the near future to consider the 
case of ^jefaulting members, of the Congress. 
It is further learnt that some member.s of 
•the Working Committee have requested the 
Congress Pre-sident to convene a meeting of 
the Cnnimrttee soon to discuss the reverses 

Mr. K. K. Shah, the General Secrolai-y, 
has said that the Congress High Command 
did not foresee the defeat of the Congress 
candidate Joshi, by such a large margin 
of vot.e. 9 ,’'teports The Hindusthan Standard. 
Mr. Shah further stated that the large mar¬ 
gin “showed that some local rulers had 
their way’’. Mr. Sliah did not think that 
Ihe Central Budget had anything to do with 
the defeat. If the people were displeased 
with that then Mr. Balwantrai Mehta, a 
former Congress General Secretary, would 
not have been returned to the Gujrat Assem¬ 
bly with such a large margin of votes, Mr. 
Shah added. 

The Congress Socialist Forum ha.s in 
the meanwhile urged the Congress Presi¬ 
dent to convene a special se.ssion of the 
A.r.C’.C., to discuss ways of refashioning 
the organisation in the light of the recent 
by election set-backs, according to latest re¬ 
ports. 

Discussing the bye-elections at Amroha, 
Farrukhabad and Rajkot, the “Forum" has 
issued a statement declaring that they had 
uncovered. 

“tiur sliorlcoming and. therefore. nia\ he eon 
sidered a.* ivelroiiie warning for the future,'’ 

“In fael a draslif reitrganisalion of the 
(iongress i.s overdue and what the Prime Minister 
has lieen saying of late on this siihjeel lias to he 
followed up with all seriousness. If the hasi.s of 
[’ongress membership does ii<»l change we do not 
<ee any hope of the paity faring up to the inereas- 
ing rhallenge in the future.” 

Emphasising the need for a jiroper pro- 
namme of cdueation and training of Congress 
(Vorkers, the forum said that the parly had been 
lependiiig more or less on seasonal rec ruits and 
ll-equippcd workers during the elections. “More- 
iver. the attitude we generally bring to hear on 
iresent day eleelions is either eharaeterised by an 


out-of-date approach and technique or i* generally 
soft and patronising or typically middle class.” ■ 

The forum suggested* the immediate impler 
mentation of the, Erlucation and Ttaining Pro¬ 
gramme Coininitlee's report and felt that the 
A.-I.C.C. must decide upon a three-day plan W, 
give the organisation a new look so that “wh«ol' 
we face the next general election, we find ouf*. 
selve.s ill a iiiueli belter shape.’’ 

■ riie pattern of opposition to the Congress,”, 
il .'^aid. “is set and in all probability it is going 
to he the uile rather than exception in the future; 
the entire iioii-tionimunist opposition is going tO, 
eoinl line against us. 

“'riiis <loes not. however, mean tliat we have 
allies in the (.ommuni.Ms who know how to play 
theii game laelfully and cieate eoiulilions to suit 
their 'national and iiiteinational strategy. Nor 
should il he taken for granted that this solid 
phalanx ol the op|i(isilioii to the (!oiigress cannot 
he hi oken’. '• 

The i'oium said ; “I’erhaps we needed an 
Amroha or a Eainikaliad or a flajkol to realise 
oui organis.ilional ilefieieneii''^ and to understand 
the alignmeiil of forces that is taking place in the 
jiolitiral larul scape. Hut we aie \el to convince 
otirsehes (hat they will inject the required sense 
«if uigeinv In our leiuleiship and call forth the 
neiessari elfort and drive on their jiait. 

“For e\en. aflei disastrous fall in our strength 
in some Sl.iles. whieli we reconsidered to he the 
sliongholds of the l,’ongre.ss. dining the last gene¬ 
ral elections, we continued our masteily inactivity. 

“Eorward looking Eungressmen would, how- 
e\er. like to make il plain that they would not 
excuse any further slackne.ss ami those who ean- 
iml d(. llic job must allow others to do it.” 

The Csngre.ss Socialist Forum has only 
looked at its internal, that is organisational 
defects. There is undoubtedly a consider¬ 
able amount of reform and re-organisation 
needed to make it work efficiently in the 
face of a new pattern of Opposition. But the 
best organi.sation in the world cannot force 
the electorate to return candidates of a poli*< ’. 
tical party that i.s rapidly veering away 
from its professed ideals and objectives. 
The Congress Socialist Forum, -if it be 
really of a Socialist persuasion and if it 
really and honestly believes in the Socialist ■ 
order of democracy--could gain a lot of in¬ 
sight in the real state of affairs* if it con- 
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ducted an impartial and independent sur¬ 
vey of the Congress Administration and the 
Congress way of handling Public Affairs, to 
see liow far in actual practice the Congress 
Clove'innient has strayed from its professed 
ideals, under the guidance oi the political 
adventurers that now control the Congress 
party, primarily for their own benefit. 

The Congrijss Forum lias, however, 
stated that it would be futile to attribute the 
Congress re\eiscs to .sabotage by dis¬ 
gruntled Congressmen or to the indilTcr- 
enees of local Congress committees. TJie 
Congress organisation, it stated, is “ill- 
equipped to face up. U) the growing and 
more strenuous tasks of the present day”. 
What it fails to define or discover, however, 
are the reasons that ha\'e made the tasks in- 
eroasmg'ly strenuous. The P’orum does not 
admit that the Opposition’s victories amount 
to an affirmation or n'jection of any hasie 
policies. The general tenor of opinion in th(‘ 
Congre.ss Secretarial, is that the budget had 
nothing to do with the Oppo.silion gains. In¬ 
deed, Mr. K. K. Shah, the General Secretary 
declared, that the big majority by which Mr. 
Bal|Wiantrai Mehta, a Congre.ss candidate 
and a former General Secretary of the 
A.r.C.C., won at Sibora in the bye-election 
for the Gujrnl A.s.scmbly, proved the con¬ 
trary. 

In the reports of the election campaign 
at Rajkot, however, we find that the elec¬ 
tion, campaign was fairly free from personal 
attacks and the main issues were the 
govermnont’s policy, the China affair and, 
above all, the gold policy. ^ ’ 

The Swalantra Party leader.'-; ‘are very 
clear about the factors conducive to the 
Swatantra victory at Rajkot, as the follow¬ 
ing I'cports indicate: 

Mr. M. R. Masani, General Secretary of 
the Swatantra Party, told newsmen here to¬ 
day that the all-India implications of the 
Swatantra victory in Rajkot might be to 
foster the gi’owth of what might be called 
a national democratic front of all patriotic 
opposition parties. 

When asked what factors changed pub¬ 
lic opinion in favour of the Swatantra Party, 
Mr. iMasani said the factors included the 
‘neglect of. Jjie country’s defence including 


reverses and humiliation', gold control rules 
and excessive taxes embodied in the imion 
budgiet. 

When asked about the pdssible effect iji 
Saurashtra of.his victoiy in Ra^ot, Mr. 
Masam said that as a result of the bye-elec¬ 
tion the Swatantra Party might have a good 
foothold in Saurashtra. if the present trend 
continued, the party might pla^^ a decisive 
part in the 1967 general elections, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Swalantra 
Parly leader, .said in an intei'view at Mad¬ 
ias that "Mr. Masani’s successthe face of 
all that was organised at Rajkot i.s a distinct 
proof that the people have roused them- 
.''■elves from the hypnosis of Congress in- 
vineibility.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that everyone 
realised the meaning of these three bye-elec¬ 
tion results, Arnroha, Farrukhabad and Raj¬ 
kot. I’he Congress defeats by large majori- 
tie.s within one week were'U clear demons¬ 
tration of the people’s disapproval of .some 
of the policies of the Congress Government, 
he said. 

“People thirst for good Government”,- 
he added. 

Tiiese opinions, coming as they do from 
leaders of fairly established repute seem to 
refute the Congress executives’ analysis of 
the cau-ses leading to Congress defeat. 

The gold policy in particular, seems to iiave 
played a fairly upsetting iai-lor in these 
elections. 

The gold policy is still a puzzle to all 
persons who have cared to study the impli¬ 
cations of this latest bit of oppressive legis¬ 
lation. It should be noted in passing that 
all the imposts and taxes that have been 
progress!v'^ely imposed on the peoples of 
India during, the tenure of the present 
Finance Ministry, are in the nature of op¬ 
pressive measures on all law-abiding, honest 
persons in India. Such oi them as are 
deemed nece.ssary for either defence or for 
the execution of proper governmental mea¬ 
sures for the administrative or welfare 
work in India, have to be borne with pati¬ 
ence by the citizens of India.,. But it must 
be reasonably apparent to the people that 
the additional burdens imposed in the form 
of such taxes, imposts and control mea- 





sures are really and truly for the benefit 
(»f the honest citizens, that the actual levy 
will not be in excess of what the Govem- 
,uTent. will collect, either from the tax-payer 
<H‘ from’the consumer, and that the funds 
<hus collected will be fully adequate for 
itie purpose, it is earmarked for and, lastly, 
lljiit the Government will deliver the floods 
after cxactin)[i the price thereof in ad- 
\ nnce. All -these conditions are inherent in 
ill democratic administrations, and, it is 
iw'ing increasingly apparent to all intelli¬ 
gent obserye-K that ‘they are being observ¬ 
ed by the present P'inanco Ministry in the 
I. reach thereof, with singular disregarrl for 
die welfare of the nationals of India. 

Of all these mea.siires, the recent Gold 
(’ontrol Order seems to be the most out¬ 
rageous. What were the objectives? We 
were told that it were necessary to bring 
down the price of gold, so that the smugg¬ 
ling of gold would no longer be lucrative 
and so that the gold hoarded in India may 
!>' made available to the Government of 
India, which needs gold badly for the pur- 
( hase of defence equipment. The common 
ailizen who values his hard-won freedom 
-however, depreciated and riddled witli 
control measures it right have become 
Ihrough the agency of our inept Higher 
Executive—-agreed that the cau.se was wortli 
the sacrifice, however grievous the inroad 
be on the savings of the family through the 
depreciation of the few gold ornaments that 
he had provided for the women and the 
(laughters of the household. But he cxpect- 
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ed that the Government would adopt njesu 
sures that would ensure an equitable and 
efficient distributioi! of the burden and that' 
the measure would not cause undue hardship' 
or suffering on honest and innocent peo¬ 
ple. in excess of what is to be borne by all' 
others. 

What has been the result? The actual 
price of 14 carat gold is Rs. 94 - per tola' 
(about 11.6 gms) in Calcutta at the time of . 
writing these Notes, which works out to 
about Rs. 161.- per tola of 24 carat gold, that 
is about Rs. 400,- or ,l'3() per ounce of pure' 
gold. And the price of gold in the outside 
world being much less than half of that, 
he would indeed be a sirnfileton who would 
believe that this price would serve as a 
deterrent to the smuggler, or that it would 
force the hoarder to disgorge his ill-gotten 
gold for the defence of his country and its 
people. 

And the distress and .sulforing of the 
gold-craftsmen? Ustxl as the common citi¬ 
zen is to the blatant disregard of the High¬ 
er Executive to the welfare of the public, 
his feelings were outraged and exacerbated 
by the brazen indifference displayed by the 
Central Ministry in response to the appeals 
lor relief by the innocent sufferers. 

There is more than a likelihood that 
the gold policy of the Government of India 
played a major part in the defeat of the 
Congress candidate at the Rajkot byc-elec- 
tion, as claimed by the successful Swatanlra 
nominee. The Sibora bye-election may have 
been fought on less well-determined issues. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The Bukaru Steel Project 

A l€it;;e sircl |il.inl al lidkani has 

lon;H heen rcnaided as an intejiral coiinjonent in 
the j)i(M'css <il expansion of India’s steel eapaeily. 
With the liiiee oiie-million Ion puhlit; seelot 
plants al Kouikella. Hhilai and f)iir«apur and 
expansion of the capaeilies of the two major 
private seetor plants at Jamsliedpur and Huinpur 
raisin" their produelion potentials to two and 
one million tons iesj)erli\el\, tlie "loss laid-dmvn 
steel eapaeit) in the eoiintiv >lood ,u just (»ver 
6 million tons on the eve of the Jhiid Kivr-Y»!ar 
I'lan period, riiiid Plan piojeels envisaitod or 
alreadv taken in hand inrluded (!\pansion of the 
))ui">apur and Ivoniketla < apaulv hy .(> million 
tons ea('h ami of llhilai hv .<> million tons. In 
addition, it was envisaged that it would he ])os- 
sihle. with expected American eollahoralion or 
assistance to lay down an initial l.l million ton 
plant at llokaro. its ereelion. as initially envis¬ 
aged, to he contpleUal within the Third Plan 
period, and its cajiacity to he eventually raisevi 
hy gtadiinl stages to I million Puis within the 
following two Plan periods. Tuither, it was also 
proposed to e.xploie possibilities for laying down 
an additional lignite-based one-million ton plant 
in South India and. prohahlv. to eom|dcle its 
erection also within the Third Plan period. With 
these ne.w projects and with the eompletjon of 
the c.xpansion progi amines in iWijV-et of t’.ie 
existing ihiee public .sector planl.s. the gross steel 
capacity in the country at the heginning of the 
Poiirth Plan period was visualized at some 10.4 
milliou tons. This was in addition to the Alloy 
and Special Steels projects already under imple¬ 
mentation at Duruapur under the aegis of the 
Hinduslhan Steel’s organi/alion and management, 
which is expected to have an initial eapaeily of 
HO.OOO ton.s, to he gradually raised in due eour«e 
to some 200,000 tons. The 'Tatas were also 
programmed for laying down new rapacity for 
Alloy and Special steels within their own Works 
in Jamshedpur ,for which they were expected to 
find their pwn necessary resources both in rupee 
ci^rrency any! foreign exchange. 


The Bokaro projeel would, aci'ordingly! 
seem to have, a vital hearing upon the process 
of tlic eoutilry’s expansion programmes of steel 
lapaeily ami. us already olwerved, its iinple* 
nienlalion. it was vi.sualized, would be possible 
tin (High '\meri<au eollahoralion or assistance. In 
iKiordanee with the negofiatious**''',eing (iarried 
on in this lespeel. the U.S. (.iovernmenl’s Inter¬ 
national Development Aid Agency (I.D.A.l 
appointed a .^ludv team consisting of U.S. Steel 
(!oipoiation’s expejts. to report on the feasibility 
of the projei I and to recommend irmasures that 
would he caleulaled to advance its .successful 
completiou and operation. The report of the study 
team reeeiitlv submitted, a condensed summary of 
vvliieh has been relea.sed through the 1J..‘^.1.S,. 
has already attiaeted some, iioliie in the country. 
The rejiorl s(a'ms to make the following prin¬ 
cipal points : 

That Bokaio can fill a part of India’s 
needs tor inc reasing steel capacity hy a 3-slep 
phased programnu? of development comprising a 
first-step l.l million ton eapaeily to he com¬ 
pleted for start of ojicration by 1971 (that is, by 
tlie end of Jth Plan period), which is to he raised 
to 2.r> million tonnes hy (that is. within the 

I' ifth I’lan period I aiul, ultimately to I million 
lomies hy 19B0 (end <^f Sixth Plan period). 

That the following ancillorics and 
SCI vices musi he provided for as an essential 
jifccondition t<( the succe.ssful laying down and 
operation of the projected plant : 

I a) Supply of ifualified operating person¬ 
nel, Indian and American, he assured ; 

ih) Supplies of several important raw 
materiaks he available in requisite quality and 
quantity and iilaced under the ownership control 
of the steel plant management ; 

(c) Provision be made for : 
li) Adequate rail transport; 

(ii) Adeijiiate supplies of jiower amj.water; 

(iii) Expansion of necc.ssary coal mining* 
wa.shing facilities: 

liv) Adequate area highways; and 
(vl Townsile and housing facilities for 
< labour and managerial personnd. 



Total inveatment envisaged for com¬ 
pletion *of^the first 1.4 million tonne stage of the 
•project has been estimated at $919,428,000, or 
.roughly Rs. *460 crores of which the foreign 
exchange or dollar componen'S hps been cal- 
<;ulated at $512,588,000, or approximately Rs. 256 
i rrores. The gross estimates of investment upto 
the final 4-million tonne stage of the plant have 
been placed ht $] ,50^1,706,000 or, roughly, Rs. 755 
crores with a foreign exchange content of 
$891,522,010 or, approximately Rs, 416 crores. 
In addition, the requisilo investment for ancillory 
facilities aneb services^ to l;ie undertaken by other 
agencies 4iitc the railways, etc., has been envisaged 
at .$183,857,000 or, roughly, Rs. 67 crores, of 
which the foreign exchange component is yet to he 
ilelerniined. 

The report definitely stales that the 
projected plant at Hokaro wDuId not be profit¬ 
able (presumably meani?ig that it would lack cco- 
iioniic. viahilit) ) in the first step, but asserts 
(hat it would “become and remain so with full 
productiim, in step If.” 

An analy.sis of India’s steel rapacity, pro¬ 
duction yield and the pattern of developing de¬ 
mand included in the report shows that while 
pre.seni <\apacily aggregates 6 million tonnes (al¬ 
ready observed by us in our prefatory statement 
in this analysis), the average, rate of production 
•Still does not exceed 1.8 million lonnc.s per 
annum, (^ross rapacity in the country is expected 
to be raised to 1] million tonnes by 1971. Supply, 
demand and deficit have been estimated respect- 
^ ivcly as : 


Year 

Demand 

Supply 

Deficit 

1966 

6.9 m.l 

5-6 m.t 

1.3 m.t 

1971 

11.2 „ 

8.7 „ 

2.5 „ 

1976 

17.0 „ 

11.1 „ 

5.9 „ 


It is envisaged that Bokaro would make flat 
.steel products and the effect of the plant’s opera¬ 
tion on the demand and supply pattern is envisagd 
to he ; 

1960 : (Step 1): deficit before Bokaro 1.42 
m-tonnes ; supply from Bokaro—1.1 m-t.; balance 
deficit—.38 m.t 

1971 : (Step II); deficit before Bokaro— 
2.34 m.t ; supply from Bokaro—1.8 m.t.; balance 
deficit . 54 m. t. * 

1976: (Step III): deficit before Bokaro— 
4.91; supply from Bokaro—2.91 m.t.; balance 
deficit—2.0 m.t. . 

2 


The report lay# especial emphasht wl'c 
problem of “Man-Power” jvhich, it assert#, 

“special iraportancei’ to Bokare. Without 
qualified personnel, whether Indian or Ajneriiefii^| 
available from the very start of impleraentati<wi,;;jj 
of the project, there would be grave risk, 
costly plant and equipment would be unprodtl6*J( 
tively used or even damaged. On the other hand-,; 
American personnel employed during the 
stages of the plant’s ope,ralion should be capahwf:?! 
of rapid replacement by Indians in the interesity’ 
of “operating economy.” Discussing the impro*' 
bahility of the existing plants in India being ablo. 
to train and equip the necessary additional ’per¬ 
sonnel for Bokaro in the context of their own in** 
creasing requirements in conformity with theif;, 
respective expansion programmes, the report en* ■ 
visages the employment of a large team of Atnerl* 
can operating personnel to ensure proper opera¬ 
tion until Indian personnel, who would be initi- 
all) untrained, had been properly trained under 
their direction and were fully qualified. 

The report suggests an eight-point closely 
co-ordinated programme for dealing with ihi# 
e-s-sential problem of “man-power” which include# 
recruitment, training, personnel placement, utUi* 
zalion of pers**nnel resources, compensatiort, eitt* 
])lo)ee-union rtdations, safety and employe© 
coinmnnications. The implementation of this prd- 
gramme, the report emphasize.s, has direct rela* 
lion on conclusions about the profitability of th© 
plant, 

A very crucial suggestion in the report in 
this connection is the assumption of a ten-year 
American management contract, although some 
technk;,}! personnel would have to be retained for 
a'longer ptriod. 20 Americans would have to he 
employed immediately which w’ould increase tq 
670 by 1%8, progressively falling off to some 40;• 
by 1977. They would include 270 management 
and supervisory personnel and 400 production 
and maintenance workers. The Indian comple¬ 
ment of the work force is estimated at 8,200 for 
Step I, but it is emphasized that American 
Management contract must he regarded a# an 
essential pre-requisite to attaining 100 per cent 
capacity four years after start up and for main¬ 
taining what is regarded in the report as the 
comparatively “small and efficient” work force. 
The number of men estimated to he required for 
the construction period would he *20,000 men. 

The report lists problems of rm materia, 
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transportation, availability of water and power, 
township and service facilities, etc., some of which 
are of vital moment. For instance the report ex¬ 
presses a {>real deal of doubt about the raw mate¬ 
rials position, especially in view of the concen¬ 
tration of steel-rnaking capacity within a com- 
1[)aratively narrow belt where four out of the five 
major steel plants arc already located and in 
which Bokaro is intended to be sited. It says that 
its investif^atioMs revealed that “wholly insuffi¬ 
cient consideration was being given to the raw 
materials aspe<'t of the Bokaro project” and that 
this “deficiency appears to be due primarily to 
the fact that plans are for three principal raw 
materials to be supplied by three separate Govern¬ 
ment entities", and that no individual or groui» 
with “overall steel-making resjionsibility has been 
made responsible for co-ordinating Bokaro’s raw 
materials programme.” Bcsifles, work in respect 
of raw materials is considcied to have lagged bc- 
hin<l planning of other a.spccts of the project; 
“iron ore and coal sources are still undergoing 
important changes and exploration work on the 
proposed source of limestone is only just beginn¬ 
ing.” The study lists certain major assumptions 
in regard to the raw materials supply position 
which, together with the problems of transport, 
power and water and other essential services, 
would constitute a major item of consideration in 
this regard and emphasizes the importance of 
verifying their reasonableness or of developing 
alternatives adequate to the requirements of the 
undertaking which will, in point of personnel, lime 
and funds, be itself a consideraHo undertaking 
and is expected to lake two years or even longer 
to find satisfactory long-term solutions ^to the 
basic raw materials jirobleras. 

In*addilion. the report also envisages pro¬ 
bable lags and difficulties that might arise in com¬ 
pleting the arrangements relating to the neces¬ 
sary 8u[»plics of such essential services as power 
and water, availability of adequate transport faci¬ 
lities, etc., to conform to the requirements of the 
undertaking at the appropriate times, as some of 
these are themselves dependent upon supplies and 
implementation by various foreign agencies. The 
Government of India, the report acknowledges, 
have assured that they are properly seized of these 
problems to which adequate solutions would be 
f<wnd with necessary expedition to enable the 
services qoneerned to be made available at the 
^ppropriatti time, but grave doubts are expressed 


as regards the absolute reliability of such an 
assumption. It is emphasized, for instantl^e, that 
having regard to the load imposed upon transport 
resources in the area already by' reason of four 
of the five prjincipal steel plants having keen sited 
within comparatively close contiguity of one 
another which have so far proved quite inade¬ 
quate to requirements in respect of the mo'/ement 
of raw materials and shipping of finished pro¬ 
ducts, the additional load that Bokaro would be 
bound to impose upon these resources would lie 
bound to constitute a major problem on the ade¬ 
quate and timely solution of which^will be bound 
to dtqicnd, in large measure, the operating effi¬ 
ciency of the projected Bokaro plant. 

The II.S. Study Team’s report, we appreciate, 
is a valuable document which would 
merit the closest scrutiny and ronsidcration by 
appropriate Indian antborilies before further 
fruitful negotiations relating to the project may 
be pursued with the U.S. Government. But some 
of the assumptions made in ihe study, we feel, 
would be Iwund to cause considerable misappre¬ 
hension. The esliinatea as regards the envisaged 
investments for the project, for instance, would 
appear to he extraordinarily high. In spile of the 
fact that investments requisite for a steel plant de¬ 
signed to produce mostly flats are staled to be 
comparatively higher than for other kinds of pro¬ 
ducts. the report il.self admits that the present 
p.stimales are very high even compared to world ' 
standards for such product.s but are sought to be 
justified on the grounds of the additional capital 
investment that would be called for to cover such ' 
items as shipping costs of plant and equipment 
to the project site from the U.S., customs and 
other dues and a variety of other expenses. All 
these items, however, had equally to be provided 
for in respect of the other three public sector 
steel plants that have been laid down in India 
during the last few years with other foreign colla¬ 
boration or assistance and why any substantial 
difference in the capital estimates of this project 
should be occasioned in the present instance is 
something which it is not easy to understand or 
appreciate. For instance, the gross investment on 
the three one-million tonnes public sector plants 
at Rourkella, Bhilai and Durgapur are stated to 
have aggregated under Rs. 50C crores, whereas 
the iUvestment envisaged for the first step of the 
projected Bokaro Plant comprising a laid down 
capacity of 1.4 million ingot-tonnes, has been 



|,laced 4 apj^roximately Rs. 460 crores. True, a 
yart of this investment is projected to provide 
■ for its eventual- expansion, in two successive 
•^lages, to^ an 'ultimate 4-million tonnes and does 
not represent merely a 1.4 million Wnne capacity, 
l,)Ut tlie total investment for upto the 4 
million tonne stage, which has been envisag¬ 
ed at approximately Rs. 755 crores in all, would 
Itself be considered, to be extraordinarily high. 

An analysis of the load of capital investment 
on the per tonne production of steel on account 
of depreciation of plant and interest on capital, 
a.'-'iuming , working capital at approximately 25 
jicrcent of fixed capital, and assuming interest on 
I apitaj together with any service charges that may 
have to be provided for at an average of 6 per 
rent, would seem to work out at the three existing 
. f)ublic sector plants at Rourkella, Bhilai and 
Durgapur at approximately Rs. 71.0 per tonne, 
whereas at the projected Bokaro Plant on the 
liasis of the investment envisaged in th U.S. Study 
Team’s report, it would seem to work out to the 
extraordinarily high figure of some Rs. 105.4 per 
tonne. 'This alone should be taken as ample evi¬ 
dence of the extremely high investment content 
of the plant assumed by the U.S. team, and the 
fact as to whether a steel plant at such high cost 
would at all conduce to development progress is 
a consideration which should constitute a prob¬ 
lem of major dimensions. India was one of the 
cheapest producers of steel in the world not so 
very long ago, an advantage she would seem to 
have been progressively loosing over the years 
"ince the process of expansion of steel capacity 
in the country had lieen induced. According to 
an estimate provided by Sir Biren Mookherjee, one 
<»f the outstanding captains of the steel industry 
in the country in the private sector, some two 
three years ago, India has been fast loosing this 
position of advantage compared to other world 
producers and has already arrived at a stage 
when possible export advantages of steel or other 
steel-based products from India would seem to 
have been considerably eliminated. With the 
Bokaro project investments assumed at the level 
•liey have been in the U.S. Study team’s calcula¬ 
tions, any residual advantage that might still 
have been obtaining in this rgard, weould seem to 
be completely eliminated. Assuming, further, that 
the estimated Bokaro investments would also set 
the level for investments on further steel capacity 
expansion in the country,—^and developmedt needs 


in the years ahead would certainly seem to ^ 
imperative that further substantial e}<pansion jlln 
this field must be pro'vided for in evetitnal sta^SiS 
—^the overwhelming importance of giving tllis 
matter tlie closest possible scrutiny and attentioii’ 
would seem to be obvious. 

In this connection some consideration to tKe 
recent controversy arising out of the Clay Com< 
raittee’s report as to whether the American assist-, 
ed Bokaro Steel Project should be under public 
sector or private sector management, would also 
seem to be merited. The Clay recommendations 
are reported to have suggested that the feasibility 
of the project would be better ensured if it were to^ 
be placed under private .sector ownership and 
management. Acceptance of such a recommenda¬ 
tion would be, patently, at variance with the basic 
policies of the Government of India in regard to 
the steel industry as formulated in their Industrial 
Policy Resolution. The fact, however, that public 
sector management has not, so far, conduced to 
competitive efficiency of performance—and hav¬ 
ing regard to the further fact that already more 
than fifty per cent of the country's steel capacity is 
under public sector management,—^perfonnances 
in thi.s sector would be bound to set a limit to the 
over-all efficincy in the industry in the country 
as a whole and that furtlier expansion of the 
public sector capacity in this behalf would be 
normally assumed to corresj)ondingly load the 
efficiency factor in the future, is a major item for 
the most careful consideration in this regard. For, 
despite the process of development progress under a 
“mixed-economy” aegis, competitive efficiency in 
industrial management as a whole, and efficiency 
in key > sectors of industrialization in particular 
would seem to be of overwhelming importance in 
this regard. For, however large tlie industrial base 
that may be sought to be laid down in the country, 
corresponding acceleration in the gross national 
product on which alone can depend the sinews 
of continuing progress, would ^ bound to be 
conditioned by the efficiency factor in industrial 
output. What should be considered to be of the 
greatest essential moment in this connection is 
that if the present basis of the country’s indus¬ 
trial policies cannot or should not be changed or 
amended in any way, due consideration at least 
must be bestowed upon the efficiency factor in 
performanance. The Clay recommendations, e^eja 
if they are found to be wholly uithcceptable, 
should provide a needed stimulus f5r Ae. ovftr- 
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wheltning need for a great deal of rethinking and, 
possibly, also of reorganization in this regard. 

The recent statements *hy the Union Steel 
Minister of the Government of India in this regard 
that a separate company in the public sector would 
he incorporated to own and manage the Bokaro 
project and that the entire share capital of the 
project would be provided by the Government 
with no participation in its contents being offer¬ 
ed to «‘ithcr individuals or the corporate sector 
would, however, seem to have put a quietus 
to public speculation. This w'ould scorn to 
assume an importance in view of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Public Accounts and the Krishna 
Menon Committees to the contrary, as an indicant 
of the Government’s view's on the matter. Ihe 
fact that the Bokaro project would not fall within 
the management control of the existing Hindus- 
than Steel Ltd., in view of the already heavy 
pressure upon its management resources in res¬ 
pect of the three public sector plants and the 
additional alloy sti'cl plant under its control, 
wouhl seem to be both reasonable and wise. The 
fact, further, as stated by the Steel Minister, that 
American participation in the share capital of the 
new company is «iot envisaged which should, 
presumably, come in the sha])e of credits repay¬ 
able over a period of time is, additionally, deserv¬ 
ing of suppoit. But the matter of the management 
of the plant during the initial period.of Us gesta¬ 
tion spread f»ver the [)eriod between now and 
1980 as ])ostulaled in the U.S. .Steel report does 
not appear to have laren cleared of its present 
rather ambiguous rontents. The report assumes an 
initial period of ten-year American management 
contract and envisages the employment of .a' large 
American personnel during this .period. The 
report seems to assume that such a contract 
would be considered essential for operating effici¬ 
ency to lic carried upto capacity level within four 
years from the start-up of the first step of the 
project wdien it should have overall management 
control over not merely plant operations, but also 
over the sources of raw materials supplies and 
their needed pre-proeessing. This is an a.ssump- 
lion which would seem to raise questions of 
fundamental importance in the field of public 
sector-owned Indian industries. 

In the first instance, although technologically 
specialised skills for the operation of a steel 
plant such‘as the Bokaro plant is projected to be, 
mSy Ite at present scarce within the country, it 


should not be difficult, certainly not imjjossible 
to, procure adequate administrative and general 
management skills within the coqnlry even now. 
Secondly, we do nt)t consider it a sound public" 
policy to impoVt adhiinislrative skills at any level, 
especially as such skills will have to operate in, 
conformity with the human, economic and social* 
and emotional resources of the country with which 
only an Indian of necessary attai.nnients may be ex¬ 
pected to be fully familiar. Finally, altlufugh it may ■ 
he both necessary and wise to employ imported 
technological skills for new industries whore such 
skills are not already adequately avvjjlahle with¬ 
in the country for such limiletl periods as they 
cannot be filled in by indigenous material, the 
employment of such skills should invariably be 
conditioned under bona fide Indian control and 
management in the public interest. 

While on the subject, one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors discussed in the repoit has to bn 
taken seriously into consideration, that is, relat¬ 
ing to the recruitment and training «)f adequate 
numbers of Indian operating personnel for the 
plant, ft has been said that “unless fully qualfied 
personnel, whether Indiati or American, could be 
supplied right from the start of llie project’s 
imj)lementation, there would he grave lisk . . . . 
that very co.'stly equipment would be impruduc- 
lively used or even damaged.” No one would 
lepudiale the reasonablemess of such a postulate, 
hut that is no reason why adequate provisions 
canriol he made, if necessary measures are taken 
forlhith for the purpo.se, to recruit and train 
neccs.sary personnel in this behalf in tht; already 
operating five major steel plants in the country 
in both the public and the private sectors. True, 
the three pnhlic sector plants will themselves be 
faced with the need for additional skilled personnel 
in view of their current expan.sion programmes. 
But that should be no reason why personnel in 
addition to those that may be required for the 
existing plants could not be recruited and trained 
in advance to handle the operating requirements 
of the Bokaro project. The practice, hitherto, of 
sending out large numbers of raw recruits for 
training in the countries which would collaborate 
in setting up a new steel plant in the country has 
not, demonstrably, proved an outstanding success 
so far. We fully endorse Sir Biren Mookerjee’s 
criticism that this practice has proved a source 
of ad void able waste in the past and should be 
discontinued and that it should, instead, be re- 
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placed iy a system of preliminary training at import American operatives in the QUiiahen 
(ixisting stcfel plants within the country followed envisaged in the report u(hder discussion 
in actual work c-n the erection of the plant con- which would, in turn,* be hound to hhve coire^ 
/ cnicd w|jich, according to Sir Biren, should give ponding reflection on the operating expenses' of 
(licse recruits all the necessary essdhtial ground- plant and eventually on the cost of producti^ 
, 1)0 in the- work they would have to eventually of the plant’s yield in saleable commodities. Thfc 
ii.nwllc, during the operation of the project. Sir possible need to still import a considerable 
IHren Mookerjees expt;riencc and knowledge of number of American personnel for a period is not 
the steel industry m India gives him an especial entirely ruled out. but such a process would at 
(igJil to speak on ibe subject with incontrovertible loast, set in motion a more e.vpcdilious move 
logic and authority and the Government of India towards the d. sirable direction of complete 
would do well to pay adequate heed to his Avarn- Indianization of the plant’s operational base than 
logs and sivg«:cstions alike in this respect. would he otherwise possible, llie Steel Ministet’s 

But it would be necessary, if this aspect of recent press conference in this connection, doM 
(lie matter has to he adequately provided for, to not appear to have taken into consideration this 
fake immediate measures for formulation of a very vital aspect of the mailer. This, we feel, is 
iK’cessary over-all training scliemc under direct crucial not merely in respect of the projected 
(lovei'iimeul aegis. For the purpose, \s'e feel, it Bokaro plant alone, hut also in respect of further 
icould he conducive, to greater expedition and ‘sfeel capacity expansion in the country that would 
etfeoiency of performance if such a measure were inevitably have to he progressively taken in hand 
to he (lirei'tly handled l.'y the Steel Ministry ins- by the Government in the years ahead, 
lead of being left to the Minister of l.ahour as is A Avord about the raw materials position on 
usual in‘Such eases. Tn this connection Ave. arc which such insi'-tent emphasis has bfen laid in 
j ('minded of the long-standing scheme of tlic the IJ.S. Steel’s icport. Th(? matter of both ade- 
Union fyabour Ministry for undertaking necessary (juac) of supplies of raw materials and their 
legislation for foimulating and controlling a uni- rc^quisite quality has, again and again, been 
form scheme of a}»pjenti(eship training in Indian eniphaficalh iindcrlinod by Sir Biren Mookerjee 
iudujtry wliich appears to have been indefinitely in his annual reports to the shareholders of hia 
helved. In llic uiatter of the Bokaro steel projc'ct, (avmpany every year for the past several years 
we h’ol, it should ho i)ossihle under appropriate without much improvment having been evinced in 
(iov(^rnineii! of India aegis, and with the advice (lie mailer. It is essential that any new major 
of e.\f)erl opinion within the country, to formulate steel jdanl must lie assured of those supplies in 
a Avholesoine scheme of rccruiliiieiil. training and adequate (juanlilies, vvilh regularity, and of 
necessary tuition of different calegoric.s of minimum specifications .as regards quality, if it 
apprentices to detailed in appropriate has to siu'cessfully and economically operate. It 

rjumhors to the existing sfei'l jdants and Avhose is only reasonable therefore, that the American 
training course should he under constant and report should, liaAc laid such great emphasis on 
expert central vigillance. Formulation of a pro- this aspect of the projected Bokaro sieci plant; 
perly integrated scheme in this behalf Avould, of Its contention that raw materials sources in 
course, he an advance necessity, hut should not adequate measure, as Avell as processing facilities 
prove intractalile in view of our present resources ?U('h as coal Avasheries, for instance, should fcfe 
in this behalf. If this Averc done without any loss placed under the steel plant’s own management 
of time and if most such recruits were to he and ownership control to enable the plant to 
|daced under a scheme of intensive training with operate cflicienlly and Avilh due regard to economy 
due expedition, there should be alreadv available of performance, would seem to be hacked by 
a sizeable number of atleast partially skilled incontrovertible logic. The present system of 
Indian operatives, who may be ready to be placed making available these supplies to the steel plants 
on the erection of the Bokaro plant through different and, apjAarently independent 
as stiggestcd by Sir Biren Mookerjee, and who agencies and sources, has already proved to be 
would thus have the opportunity of acquiring a major lag in the operating ’ efficiencies *of 
furthej- necessary skills in the process. This would existing steel plants in the country. It fs essential 
eliminate, in a corresponding degree, the \ieed to in the circumstances, that due dbnside^atidin 
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shnuKi be given to the recommendations in this 
behalf nt>t merely in respect of the Bokaro 
project, but' also, we feel, in'respect of all the steel 
plants in the public an<l private sectors,—and it 
appears that the private sector is being unfavour¬ 
ably treated in this respect compared to the 
public 8«’ctor already operating within the country. 

We have discusserl here the report an<I sub¬ 
sequent pronouncements by the Gov(!rnment of 
India in this roniiection. at some considerable 
length becaij.se we have felt that it does not seem 
to have attracted the necessary measure of public 
consideration that its importance made it necessary 
that it should have. Even then, we have been able 
to touch upon only a few of the more salient 
points germane to the issue here, and feel that a 
more thorough and detailed study should be 
immediately undei taken to enable further nego- 
talions between our Govermnent ami the U.S. to 
be held under realistic conditions, fheic is no 
doubt that further steel capacity in the country 
is essential for our fast growing developmental 
needs, 1/ut the essentiality of sucli new plants as 
we may lay down in the process, wheflier it be 
with IL.S. aid or by collaboration with other 
more advanced countries, would naturally have to 
depend ujmn the econornir feasibility of the 
project and upon its operating potentials, which 
would inevitably include such matters as raw 
materials, transport, operating personnel, essential 
services like power and water and a host of other 
items. It is essential that all necessary aspects of 
the scheme aie given the closest scrutiny and 
their ajipropviate measures and justifications 
punctiliously weighed before rushing down into 
contracts which may prove a greater burden than 
help in the future. This should not, "wc feel, ne 
allowed to happen in any case. 

Karuna K. Nandi 

Compulsory Savings and Consumer Prices 

Inspite of its stormy passage through the lA)k 
Sabba, the Compulsory Savings Deposit Act i^ 
now to come into effect on the first July next un¬ 
less someone may choose to take the matter 
to the Supreme Court, and the Court may 
declare the measure null and void. Instruc¬ 
tions have now been issued by the Finance 
Ministry secretariat as to the methods and 
manner in which the deposit has to be made 
(«: collected and it appears’ that apart from 


branches of the Reserve and the State Bank of 
India, only post offices of the rank of. not below 
a sub post office shall he authorized to accept this” 
deposit. So far as salary earners are concerned^ 
the employers- shall be responsible for collecting 
the deposit from such empoyees whose salary i8,| 
over Rs. 1,500/- per annum, but whose incomes 
are below the minimum income tax paying limit, 
while the latter category of employees shall 
he responsible for making their own deposits.- 
Why the employers should not have been entrust¬ 
ed with the responsibility of collecting the compul¬ 
sory deposit from their iiicoraotax paying 
employees is more than can be easily understood; 
unless the Finance Minister may have been hop¬ 
ing to cash in on the negligence of those who 
belong to this category for a bit of extra revenue 
by way of penalties on delayed deposits. 

And. yet, such compulsion to savings among 
those whose incomes are below the minimum 
assessable level of income taxation might have 
Iveeri regarded as quite a welcome measure if the 
consumei price factor in the market, especially in 
the essential consumer sector, wore to be held at 
a level of steadiness. Even before the Compulsory 
Savings .scheme was conceived by the Union 
Finance Ministry, the Union Planning Minister 
and other Ministries directly concerned in Plan 
progress weie reported to have been having sleep¬ 
less nights over the tempo of rising prices which, 
it was being freely questioned, may be regarded 
to have correspondingly attenuated Second Plan 
achievements in proportionate measure and to be 
threatening Third Plan prospects. In fact, it is 
whispered abimt that high-level of taxation 
measures already envisaged was conditioned 
also to operate as a disincentive to prices 
and it was claimed that with consumer- 
cooperatives, fair price shops and other mecha¬ 
nical price control devices set up by Government, 
the Compulsory Savings scheme should prove 
just the additional measure needed to 
absolutely ensure that the price line would be 
held at an even keel, especially in the essential 
consumer sector. 

In fact even a cursory analysis of tlie views 
of the Government of India on the question of tike 
price level would seem to reveal a most confusing 
array of different and conflicting points of view 
between different Ministries of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. Thus, while Mr. Nanda is in a state 
of constant and unrelieved apprehension oyer 



the matter of prfcee, the Food and AgrioutoiTe 
IVlinistef Patii would put himself out as an apostle 
f){ rising primary prices as being both welcome 
and desirable,' .while the Finance Minister 
would soenj to^ts oscillating Jjetween the two 
views. It was only to be expected that Govern- 
inent’s administrative measures would not, in the 
circumstances, be very effective in holding the 
price line. The twin fiscal measures of an un¬ 
precedented. level of additional taxation together 
with the compulsory savings measure, it was 
I'laimed, would be bound to prove such a price- 
(leterrant that the pric<} line would be bound to be 
held at e more or less constant level in conse- 
qunce. What, however, would appear to have 
been either unwittingly or, perhaps, even deli- 
bcnstely ignored was, first, the obvious inflationary 
potential of our over-all taxation structure as well 
as those of the administrative measures for exer¬ 
cising control over prices, especially .in the 
primary consumer sectors. 

Thus, the promulgation of the order for 
collection of dues under the Compulsory 
Savings Deposit scheme coincided also with 
such a rise in primary commodities, that 
a.ssessocs to this deposit, especially in the 
below-inconie-tax-lcvcl categories would be 
hard put to even keep body-and-life together, let 
alone have the necessary surplus for making any 
savings atrall. Rice prices, for instance, between 
(be last harvest and now have risen on an average 
by nothing less than 25 to 30 per cent in the 
medium and finer varieties and even higher for 
coarser rice. There has been an over-all 20 to 25 
per cent rise in the prices of pulses, grammes and 
other essential items of grocery with only mustard 
oil, most unaccountably, maintaining a steady rate, 
and even greens and common low-calory vegetables 
appear to have been following a corresponding 
trend. So far as sugar is concerned, it has, as usual, 
become a pawn in racketeering and despite the 
Government’s notification announcing its legiti¬ 
mate retail price at between 1.22 and 1.26 nP per 
kg. depending upon the grade of sugar, the actual 
price at below which procurement of any quantity 
is not at ail possible, appears to have been varying 
lietween 1.44 and 1.60. There are, of course, the 
Pair Price Shops, through which 8,000 out of the 
gross 14,000 tons allocated per mouth for distri¬ 
bution in the Calcutta metropolitan area, where 
^ugar should be available at legitimate prices on 
production of ration cards, but those who, in sheer 


desparation, faced the sacri%e of and 
venience to try to obtain ratioo carda.fer .the 
pose, now know at thqir own cost Aat the isau^jM 
ration cards itself has now developed mto a 
tive racket. In respect of rice also the Goverpthip^ 
have been claiming that prices have slumped some’ 
what from the skyrocketting level they had attain’ 
ed to, but the retail buyer has never yet had any 
indication of such a slump in the price he has 
paying for his essential consumption. Altog^her, 
it is not merely a most sorry spectacle, the manp^ 
in which Government have been literally flaying tf^ 
poorer salary-earners both through rising prices 
of essential commodities and, at the same 
compulsory additional levies on their slender 
hopelessly inadequate resources. Lessons of hja* 
tory, they say, indicate that it is such circan|-' 
stances that revolulion.s usually spurt from. “JIm 
complete and wholly heartlessly callous attitude of- 
the Governnjcnt on the peoples’ miseries aUift 
essential want's so long as their own fads and fan¬ 
cies can be satisfied, would seem to point to .a 
gradual ripening of circumstances towards a cpn- 
summation which would not auger well for ^ 
present Government if only they had the vision tt> 
be able to read the writing on the wall, 

Karuna K. Nandi 

Power Planning For West Bengal 

Planning for power for West Bengal has,, 
all along, been following a most unsatisfactory 
course. It was at the vehement personal insistehoi^ 
of the late Dr. B. C. Roy that necessary Centri^' 
sanctions were wrested out for the Bandel poWer>. 
project and the Diirgapur project’s thcrmaTpowCr 
plant. With the latter, however. West Bengal had 
been having diflicullies with the Centre, it may be 
nacalled. when pressure was sought to he put 
upon the Slate Government to hand Cver" the 
Durgapur plant to the DVC authorities and, when 
this was curtly refused, to at least entrust distri-/ 
hution of the power produced at this plant tO d^B 
DVC. ' 

Then, again, the Ontral Power Survey Com¬ 
mittee sought to attenuate the needs of West Bengal 
by lumping together the estimated demand andi 
production potential of the entire zone comprising 
South Bihar—DVC—^Lower Bengal which has 
been estimated by this Committee for upto the 
Fourth Plan period at 2,000 mW. against the 
West Bengal Qovernment’s estimates for the Slate 
alone of 2,300 mW, Even for the immediate pte* 
sent, the Committee has been estimaling Calcutta 
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Eleclric. Supply Corporation’s demand factor at 
about dtX) niW whereas the actual demand, taking 
into account refusals uptodqte on account of insuffi¬ 
ciency of power, would be actually found to be 
well over 500 mW. "I'he actual net ilcmand that 
is being catered to by tlu» CESC aggregate 465 mW. 
which exclufies refusals aggregating 164.7 mW. 
The present '165 niW. load is being maintained by 
the .supply company ihiougli the expedient of load 
shedding to the tune of 60 mW. Sueli lumping 
together of e.sliinated demand on a zonal basis 
has its olA'ious misleading (onnotations and the 
.Slate (Government have hci'n insisting that West 
Bongal’s needs must In- separately assessed. 'I'he 
Stale (Government have also been insisting upon 
the development of inleilinking grids among con- 
tinguous State (Governmenl.s (this, it may be noted, 
has alreatl\ been effected in the South in very 
learge meassure between the (G(»veriinioiils of 
Madras. My.sore, Kerala rie.) to enable the in- 
suflicieney ef single-grid rapacity to be compensat¬ 
ed for. At pieseiil, il may be reeallod. West Ben¬ 
gal Suffers from ibis insuil'ieieney and even on 
occasions when the DV(G is in a position to enhance 
its supplies to West Bengal, the latter is unable 
to take advantage of the situation because of this 
factor. 

Third Plan additions to the State’s power 
supply resources, il may be recalled, consists of a 
new .50 inW unit of the (GESC, Bandel 150 mW 
and Durgapiir 1.50 mW. 'fliis last, however, on 
aceouiit of the earlier ilifiieulties created by the 
Central (Govenimcnl, is not likely to be completed 
within the Third Flan period. As already men¬ 
tioned, the estimates for the Fourth Flan have been 
envisaged at 2,.'1(X) mW for the Slate, of which the 
requirements of the Calcutta and Creijter’f^alcqlta 
area have been e.stiniated at 1.150* mW. Of the 
latter, the C.M.P.O.’s lequiremcnls for the Greater 
Calcutta and the Haldia Port areas respectively 
have heeji estimated at a gross 130 mW, 80 inW 
for the funner and 50 mW for the latter areas. 
The estimated investment for this order of power 
development in the Stale would have to aggregate 
approximately Rs. 200 crores which is approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 130 crores higher than Third Plan 
allocations in this behalf for the Stale. 

It is, however, essential, as carefully 
analyzed by both the West Bengal Stale Electri¬ 
city Board as well as by the State’s Directorate 
of Industries, 'to enable this envisaged order of 
power development to he implemented as the 
very .basic minimum requirement of the State. 


The Directorate of Industries has esdm3te4, tlxat 
it is the very essential minimum to keep Indus- 
rties at their present proportion of growth and 
performance with a view to ma'Gntainiiig employ¬ 
ment at a correspondingly miilimuirt level." It h 
significant that the estimates do not envisage any 
progress in either industrial growth or employfl- 
ment ineidenee.s, they have been carried oat with 
a nitiic .static concept that of metcly confining 
unemployment to il.s present level atyl for which 
alone such an order of power development would 
he essentially basic, riie Central authorities seem 
to have been eonliniiing ,to view West Bengal’s 
requirements with their u.sually pre/U'diced eyes 
and, already, they have been trying to whittle 
down estimates by at least 300 mW. If anything, 
the Slate has been rning, it must he conceded, 
on the side of iiioderalipn in its demands in this 
behalf. What the Stale could and should hav(‘" 
provided for. is to draw up e.slimales on a concept 
of growth. According to llu; eelehraled W. W. 
Roslow. the very niinimuiii lequireiiicnt of eeono- 
niie growth is to provide lor national income 
growth which would not inerely cover the growth 
rate of jiopulation hut also provide for comfort¬ 
able surpluses I’oi- new investments which, if the 
})npulation growth rale is assumed at not more than 
1.5 per rent per aamim, should aggregate at least 10 
to 15 j)er rent and more if the ])opulation growth 
rate is higher. West Bengal, p.ateiilly, has not 
been estimating for growth while envisaging her* 
ininirnurn power rr'quiiemenls during the current 
and the next Plan period ; she has. indeed, been 
merely estimating for slieer survival and the 
Central Government owes it to the State and to 
the country as a whole that the necessary condi¬ 
tions for this very modest requirement must be 
granted. Inspite of the sufferings of the West 
Bengal State, especially that of the Calcutta 
industrial and suburban areas, on account of 
power shortage and consequent load shedding, 
sufficient awareness of the problems and the 
State’s minimum justifiable claims to considera¬ 
tion in this behalf, does not seem to exist. It is 
vital to our existetnee that the State’s basic 
minimum requirements for power must be pro¬ 
vided at any cost; it has already been said that 
the estimates drawn ip in this behalf by the Stale’s 
official agencies, instead of ei;ring on Rie side 
of extravagance in this behalf, really err on the 
opposite side and would seem to be almost parsi¬ 
monious in their contents. 

Karuna K. Nandi 
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l.'.niv lias a* ijiiasi tcdeial (.iiiisliliitioM uilli u 
-ini’ll; (iinsliuilior'.al iliHutiienl prouiliru’ lor 
(*,(>\oinmoiil at llie L'liion as also in tlii» States, a 
-inule cilimiship atul an nniried judiciary. 1ml 
iiilli l<‘jiislati\e jiowers clearly laid down and 
’Icmarcalcd Jictwccn the, L nion and the States, with, 
!'iiwc\cr, a Iai{;«' concurrent list. The larjicness 
il the (lovcrninerit list with o\er-ridin^ powers for 

* ilie 1 iiion. the ci(tpoinlment of the (iovernois of 
staieh h> the I nioii President and the en|oyinenl 

. m| lesiduai) powi’i- |i\ the Tnion. he-ides the ))ro- 
\ ision lor a virtual convei-iun ol the aduiinislra- 
lion to the unilat\ pallein in limes of t’nnT(s;eni'y 
lie well-known fealuies of the Constitution that 
till the scales hcasily in favour ol the I nion. 

.An iniporlant .ispcet of the (ionslitulion whieh 
i- not alwav,s emphasi.sed is the relation between 
llie two sets of c-veculives even when theie is no 
einerjiencY. riiis, relates to the j;ivin" of direc- 
lioiis by the Cnion Covi'innienl to the ,'^tate 
Covciuinenls in the sjihere ol cxeeulive woik in 
-uhjecl.s occurin" witldii the federal or eoneuirent 

• list I .See \rticles 2 )<>-2r)j; of the ('.onstilulion). 

Relations between the Cnion and the Slates, 
fall broadly into threi; ealej;ories; ti) Lef^islative 
liil Executive and (iii* Einaneial. In several res¬ 
pects the financial relations between the two sets 
of authorities i^o hevond the lei’islative demarca¬ 
tion of spheres. Me.-ides the three major liioup- 
’I lesourees. r/j., Cnion. State anil .shared 
heads, coiupaial/le to the three lejrislalive 
lists- the Cnion, the Stale and the i on- 
' urrent. the classification of financial le- 
sourees contains tw'o other heads of eonsider- 
ible sij>nificance from the standpoint of Cnion 
^latir relationship, vi/... til d’axes levied and eol- 
lei ted by the Cnion, but assigned to the Stales 
' Article-2(»0| and till Duties levied by tiie Cnion. 
hut collected and a])proprialcd bv the .Stales 
' Article 2()<D. 

I’he justification for these two heads is 
luaintenaiice of uniformity in financial-ciini- 
ecotioniic inallers. particularly in resfiect of 
incidence of taxes on tran.saclions extending 


beyond the limits of a particular State. It isy 
of eour-e. true that dilfeicnlial taxation may 
at led the natural distribution of economic acti¬ 
vity in the country to the extent that the 
ilem.s taxed aie of mobile nature vvhioU can be 
shifted horn the highly taxed to low taxed areas. 

I he ba-ic idea that is levealed, however, is the 
conecjit o) an inlegtaled economy transcending 
llic leiritoiial boundaries of ibi: various States, 
It i.s ill the eojilexl of this i oiieej)! of an ilijlB* 
giated national economy liiat the political'' 

significance ol the federation has to be’ 
appici iated. 'I’he model ii Male with ever increas¬ 
ing fiiiii'lioiis i- a welfaie Slate who.se activities 
involve a large deaiee o| paiiiei[)alion in ecohoraiC^ 
lile. Through It- Diieclive I’riiieiplcs the Union 
( oiislitiilioii virtually inspires this interprjgta-' 
lion of the role of the Government. The 
result has heen the Govermneut'.s decision to plan; 
The resolution of the Govrnment of India appoint* , 
iiig the Planning (ionimission staled, after referr* 
irig to the fundamental leconomie) Rights and 
Direilive Prineiiile.s of Stale Policy laid down in 
the (loiislitniion. the tniietions of the Planning 
t.ommissioM in the following terms; The Plann¬ 
ing Commission will : (it make an assessment of 
the nialeiial. eapilal and human resources of the 
country... .and investigate the {lossibilities of 
aiigmeii.iiig such lesourees. . . .in relation to the 
iialioii - leipiirenieiiis; I ii I formulate a plan for 
the 'iio-l dledivi’ and h.daneed utilisation of the 
nation s resouees etc.^ 

Ovei the last twelve years the country has^ 
seen the gradiial developmeiil and unfolding of 
the pi Ol esses ol eeonoinie planning as rontemplat* 
ed in the CoverninenI ipf India Resolution. In 
course of this ceoiioiiiic proce.s.s siguificaul ilcvc- 
lopmci’.U have taken place in ioiistilutional and 
admiiiislrative relations lielween the coinjuuient 
units i>f the federal Covermnental structure of the 
coiiiifrv. The.sc lelalioMs may he studied, in the 
context of planning, under two hroad,heads : (i) 
The Machinery of Planning (iil 'The financTng 
of Planning. * 
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I'llK MaCUI-NKRV of Pl^NNlNC IN THE 
(;<)^TKXT OF Union State F{elations 
Thr Pl^niiin^ tDachineKy of India is headed 
h} tin.' fManiiin^ ('oinmissioii. The Commission is 
an extra constitutional body created by a resolu¬ 
tion <»f the Government of India in Marcli 1950. 
It was a bod) crealcKl by the Union Government 
which also a]>j)ointed its ineinl)ers. Ri^ht from 
the bcf'inninf! the Prime Minister has been the 
Chairman of tlie (iommission,- the Finance Minis- 


ter 

and ibc 

Minister 

ineharge 

of Plan- 

niiig 

almost 

ex-oflieio members, 

willi one 

or 

two ollie 

r imjiortani 

Union 

Ministers 

also 

fealuring 

as nieinbers 

occasionally. In the 

beginning the 

Vlinister for 

I’laniiiiig 

furictiviiicd 


as the Depnl) Cliaiiman. After sometime a 
wholelijiie tm'inber, refiarded as an expert in 
adminisliatiun and IMannin;'. Sri V. T. Krish- 
riamaehari. took over as tlie Deputy Idiairinan. 
Since his reliremenl the Plannin<> Minister has 
once aj;ain taken over the Deputv Chairmanship. 
From the conslitnlionai [loinl ol vieu, thus, the; 
Plarmni^ (ionimission is crilirelv a matter for the 
I.hiion Government. lunclionin;i in an advisorv 
capecilv to the Government as a l»odv erealeil 
by it ff)r the purpose. \o Act of Parliament has 
ever srrujrhl to re.milate its composition, })ovvers 
or futietioiis. 'I'ln* number of members has varied, 
with a steady upward trerni. While all this has 
added to the flex',bditv of the entire arrarifie,- 
rnent. the Commission has beetnne a lonstitulional 
ciiriositv. With the Prime Minister as the 
Chairman and some of the most important 
Ministers iit-ehitrin' of vital departments as its 
mentbets. lire (mtnmissrort has become, in matters 
within its sphere id work, almost synonymous 
with the (iovernrnent. [|s decisions /technically 
recommendations to the Union ‘GovernmentI 
have invariahly found acceptance at the I nion 
r'nf/inet. It is irot sure that all its decisions even 
pass throuydr the Cabinet before they are inijrle- 
mented or circulated ainon^ the Ministries or 
executive Jificncies cotreerned for implementation. 
Yet this role of the Plarirriri}: (iotmni.ssion is not 
only bein,!> tolerated, but it is projjiessively peltitr^ 
more important. From the con.slitutional point 
of view this is an extremely important develop¬ 
ment. ‘ia'p:allv.' it has nr-ither conslitulionai nor 
even statutory authority. It is onlv when the 
plaji formulated by the Commission is approved 
by the Cabinet, thtil it reeeives the necessary 
.sanction.”^ . 


The Secretaryship of the Planning •Coii^is- 
sion is lield, ex-officio, by the, sehiormost 
member of the Civil Service, a fact that addi 
to the informal authority of the** body. • 

Teehnica,lly the Commission is .a’’planning 
and deliberative body, discussing brogd policies 
and only planning; out the details for executioil 
of such a policy; the execution of these ddcisioijs 
is a matter mitirely for the normal machinery 
of the exeeulivc branches ot the ■ Union and. 
State Governmetrls, In reality, however' the tw'o 
fimelions must necessarily bi* close to each other. 
A body that draws up a* scheme .of long term 
economic development of vvbieh the *individual 
Five Year Plans are only .separ/ile stages, can¬ 
not but gel interested in watebing the progress 
of the scbi'ines already' itt 'a process of execution. 
Hcncc, in due course, the (iomniissijn came to 
have not otdv an cvalualional function, but also 
Mime supervisory ones, ovi'r not only the Union 
ministries, but the related departments of the 
Stale (h)vernmenl.s as well. ’ 

It is in this lallei context that the composi¬ 
tion of tlie Planning (.’onnnission lotnes to have 
added significanic from the standpoint of the 
Slates. The Platming (ioimnission lias thu.s 
strengthened the executive authority of the 
Cenlri* ovei the Stales lor which, as noted 
already, the Constitution had already made cer¬ 
tain provisions. What is important is that this 
grovvingly important body, which functions ' 
Icgallv as an advisor to the Union (Government, 
but on mailers that vitally affect the Stales as 
well. ha.s no organic link will the latter, wlietlier 
under the (iorislilntion or as an informal arrange¬ 
ment. 

Tiir \v'noxAT. Devklofment Council 

Tlieoietically. even in the technical realm of 
planning the Planning Commission is not ipiite 
the su|)reme body. All important and policy 
decisions, hefore their presentation to and 
approval by the Union Cabinet are placed before 
the National Development Council, for its (;oii- 
siflerulion and a|)pruval. Like the Planning 
(aiimnissioti. the National Development Council 
has no constitutional or statutory authority. 
Being composed of all member* of the Planning 
Commission and the Chief Ministers of all the 
States, however, this is the only body that brings 
the St£t;teB into contact witli the processes of plan 



iormulittten.^ .The National Development Council 
v\as formaHy get up only in August 1952.° The 
• I^raft Outline of the First Plan, referring to 
this l/ody, the» estgb Hshinent of which must have 
been deCitled upon by then, Tern^ked “In a 
. ountry of, the size of India where the States 
rtave under the Constitution full autonomy with- 
jt^ their own sphere of duties, it is necessary to 
have a forum, such as a National Development 
(jouiu'il, at which frorn lime to lime the Prime 
Minister of India aiul the Chief Ministers of 
.■'tates can review the working of the Plan and 
of its various .aspects. '* rims a National Develop- 
iiieiU (.’oufjoll, aj)paienllv, was initially conceived 
of as u jonun for reviewing the working of the 
I’lan from lime to time. Though, as remarketl 
earlier, it has subsequently been the practice 
submit the Plans to this body before final pre- 
■ -(iitalion to Parliament, it is doubtful if the body 
has aequired <baracU*ristics significantly diffei- 
"mt from those of an iuademic forum. It is, of 
<diirse, true that liie Coumil passes resolutions 
Im.iIi on guiding principles or api)roaebes to 
panieulav plans as akso on plan documeiils .is 
a whole, but usually its duties would seem to con- 
Mst of approving of decisions arrived at b\ the 
' Commission earlier. 

Meeting only oceasiotialiy, and under the aus- 
]iiees of the Planning Commission, and without 
a secrelaiiat of its own. the Council can do little 
*more than function as a conference where, at 
best, some individual States's grii.'varu’e can be 
.lived suitably in an atmosphere of general 
culogisalion and elucidation of decisions already 
taken. The National Development (amneil can 
thus be regarded as a token eonce.ssion to the 
federal political struelure of the country and eaii 
l>robably serve best the aims of planning, as it 
appears to have been doing, by rubber-stamping 
decisions of the rcallv important body, viz., the 
IManning Commission. Even the formal functions 
of this body indicate its limited role. The main 
functions are listed as follows : 

fi) to review the working of the national 
I'Ian from time to time ; 

(ii) to consider important questions of 
'(Kial and economic policy affecting national 
development; and, 

(iii) to ree.owimeiul measures for the aehieve- 
ment of the aim.s and targets set out in the 
National Plan, including measures to secure the 
•ictive participation and co-operation qf the 


people, improve the efficiency of the ndinfluatCft 
tive services, ensure the fuUcst development oi 
the less. advanced regions and sections of 
eonirnunity, and, through sacrifice home equftlfy 
by all citizens, build up resources for national 
development.”^ 

riie first and the third of these fanctioniii 
.give to the (anmcil a role that is supplementary, 
or eornplemeulary to the implcinentation of the 
Plan. T he second function, if hroadly interpreted, 
may lead to ile novo euiisidcrations of the aims 
and contents of planning, but the Council *8 
hardly equipped for the task. The fact that all 
the meinheis of the (ioinmi.ssion are also members 
vif the t^oimcil, is hound to impart to them an 
oiganie unity and i ohesivenfs.s in the deliberar, 
lions of lliis hod), that Chief Ministers, cumiti|f 
fiom different slates, situated far apart, cannot' 
he expc'Cted to possess. 

The eonefusion is inevitahle that even at the' 
infoimul and advisory level that the National 
Develo|)meMt Council functions, iis duties, com* 
jto'ilioii and manner of functioning is hardly 
Midi as to hi ing to tin* fonnulation of the nationaf 
plan tile impact of opinion of the eonstitll^t 
units of the federation of India. 'M 

The inlluenee of the eenlre on the processes 
oi jilanning is supieme. firsll) he.eause the really 
in.poilanl hodv, the Planning Commission, is a 
eie.alioii of the Union Govrnment through its ; 
executive iledsiori alheil as an advisory body;, 
mid. secondly, l.eiaiise the other advisory hody^ 
also set lip by the Union (government in i|C 
executive eajmeity, has loo weak a eompositfoD' 
so far as the States are (oncerned and loo limited 
a role,to infliieiiee elTectivclv the deeisiojis con¬ 
cern ing plan forimilalion. If those two lo^’^bodirt 
in the [ilann'ina niarhinery were statutory in 
complexion, proliahlv the influenee of the Union 
C.overnmeiil, in its routine executive capacity, 
might haxe heen a little Ic.sser. Their non-statutory' 
eh.iiacler ceilainlv adds to the flexibililv of the 
wliolc meclianism. hut at the same lime offerA 
greater siiseeptihilitv to the imfinenee of the 
Union Uovernment.* 

Tlieie is an additional factor of importance: 
that accounts for the relatively low impact of the 
Stales on the [»ioees.ses of planning, and that is 
the inadec|uale development of a planning machi¬ 
nery at the level of the States. We would, theje- 
fore. turn now to a brief review of thq planning 
inarhinevy in the States. , , 
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Thk of I’tanmno in thk states 

I 

Till' 111 iiilruflucc erononiio plami- 

in;; ill tin- cumitrv lias lii'Cii that of ihc Govern¬ 
ment Ilf India. Tile Stales liavi* lu'en rather 
passive partners. i\aliirall>. therefore, the State 
Govenmienls ha\e lieeii slim holh in realisinj; 
the full ini|)liealions and iniporlaine of plann- 
inp. as also in lakinp .siiilahle slep.s, administra¬ 
tive or otherwise, for a \iporoni fulfilment ol 
the rule that planninp in a federal eonnliv 
iiiMilves fill the (»o\ertiments of the eimstilnenl 
States, Whate\ei adtninistrali\e machinery for 
planninp the Male tioxernments possess have 
larpel\ heen set up under the direction and 
advice of the l iiiim or the Planninp Gomnii.ssion 
il.self. rims the leadership of the I'liion is evident 
even in the lormation and lunetioninp of the 
planninp maihineiv in the States. Iherc is. ol 
course, even lodav. no |)eifeel nnifinmilv in 
this lespei't lieivveen the States and in some 
Slates the maeliinerv is still in the proi ess of 
evolution. 'I'he peneial pattern, however, is that 
undei the State i.diinet. most States have either 
a Planninp Dep.iiInient. oi a still ohlei olhce of 
the Deveopmeni Gommissionei. The post of the 
l)ev«‘lopment (!ommissionet is iisnallv oeeupieil 
hv one III the sfiiioimost oflieets of the Stale 
administration leomparalile to lelulive status ol 
the Seeietarv to the Planninp Goinmissioii i. 

’The olhee of the Development (.iimmissiiiner. 
in the I’laimiii!.; Department wlieie it exists, is 
.siip|.ioseil to pla\. In lelalion to the various dejiail- 
menls eoneemeil of the Stale Govenmienls. a 
rule siniilai to that plaved hv the Planninp 
Gommi.ssioii in lelalion to the different ,l inim 
Ministries. Noimallv all eoiimujtiiealions am 
nialtiMs pertaininp to planninp from the Phnm- 
inp (Commission or the I nioii Government 
intended loi the Stale (iovernmenl is dealt with 
hv the ftevelopmeni Goinmissioners uflicc or the 
State DeparlmenI of Planninp. 

The one important tliiiip. liowevei, that dis- 
liripuishes the Slate planninp authorities in peneral 
from the planninp maehinerv in the (Centre is the 
sirucliiral and fimelional weakness of the former. 
Mo.sl Stale Governments have little mote than a 
skeleton staff to man the planninp or develop¬ 
ment departnu'nls. and the staff that exists is 
po/rrlv eipiipped from the leehnical slandpniril 
of planninp. The proeess of plan formulation. 
re.soiirce ev/iluation, implementation and evalua¬ 


tion of economic plans are today largely techni¬ 
cal in nature, requiring a certain amount of 
economie expertise. I’he Planning Coramissiofi 
is known to maintain a large h'ind*of economists 
and statislicvuis -*fxperls in planning 'technique 
who alone can lormulale [»lans--;-I»oth long 
term as well as short—that will .stand the test ol 
economic s( iiitin\. Lacking such staff its most 
Slate planninp depaitments do, iState Govern¬ 
ments iiecessarilv lack iniliarivc and have to 
await puiilance from llic (Centre, or submit to the 
scveriM modilicalions id plans put U|> hy them¬ 
selves at the hands of lhe> Planninp (Commission. 
As the hisloiv of the lormulalion of* the last 
three I’ivc \ear Plans of the eonnlry. pailieularly 
the Slate plan«. provide ample evidence, the 
majinitv of Stale Governments have little aware¬ 
ness of the imjilicalions ol economie planninp, 
raniiot make verv leasonahle estimates of iheii 
rcsoiiircs and loimulale a scientific order of 
inioiilv ol flicii needs, fai less po.s.se.s.s an idea 
of the piopii ielatlonshi[i Id'lvveen planninp at 
.tiiil hv the Slate ( hivernmenls and planninp at 
the national level. In slunt. the technical eom- 
peleiK e ol the State (iovrnmenls in relalion to 
planninp is id siieli an inferior order W’hen 
eompareil to the piovvinp size and eonipetenee of 
the planniri,'; mailiinerv at llie I nion (ioverninent 
level, that it is not snrpiisinp that the .State 
(»oveinments make little impact on tile proeess of 
plan lormnlalioii, 

d'HK Pltoi I.SSKS OV (C(»xst ITVTKlX AMi 
(Co-okdination 

'll) I oinpcnsate for the lack id a eonstitlilumal 
OI slaliilorv maehineiv allovvinp for an adequate 
lepiesenlalion of tlie needs and wishes of the 
Stale (ioveinments, reliance has had to he placed 
on till' method of eonsiiltalion. ‘Tn the .sperial 
(Iinstitutional, [lolitieal and eeimomie situation 
lliul ohtains in India, it is as well that the 
Planninp (Ci)inmis.sion should rely more on con- 
sullatiim and apreeinenl than on sanction. This, 
l>eiha|)s. gives its reeomineiidations a larger 
measure of acceptance than eouhl otherwise have 
heen the ease and also iiidiire.s all (lartie.* 
conceriied to seek agreed solutions and avoid 
taking rigid or extreme positions . . . One 
iiotahle achievement of the Indian Planninp 
Commission is that it has developed the process 
of planning into a great co'operqHve endkivour 



;ij)tl in *this profess conventions and inforniftl 
understanding play no less an important role 
Ihun formal legislation and orders.”*^ So far as 
tlie State Gw gr;>m etits are concerned, the pro- 
cchs of PoHsullafion takes largely ^lie form of 
huminoning of representatives of the Stale 
^(ioverniHenls to New Delhi, though recently the 
yractice of senior officers of the IMauning Coin- 
mission visiting the various States has also hcen 
.growing. • 

The Indian Planning process involves for¬ 
mulation of a series of Five-Year Plans, con¬ 
sistent with ^nd promoting the long-term objec¬ 
tives as laid down in what is known as the 
IVrsjiective. The Fi\e-\ear Plans, again, are 
Itioken up into Annual Plans. The original ilocn- 
ment fm everv Fi\e-Year Plan has a Iwo-hdd 
iircak-u]» ol the Plan oiitlax. fii'>lh, showing the 
division of the propc'sed Plan cx|K‘nditure he- 
tween the 'Ccnlrar and the ‘Slate’ Plans, and 
^ccondlv. a break up \ear-wise, showing the 
■phasing' ot llie iMan. (imisullatioMs with the 
>tate (iovernmciiK. thus, aie nndertakim b\ the 
Planning Commission (/i c\cr\ \car foi the 
lixing uj> of till" level of expendituie to be 
imdcrlaken b\ the Stale (ioveiiunenls for tbe 
\('ai nnder disen.ssion and loi i|uin(|uenniall\ 
lot tbe foiniulalion id e\er\ Five-^i-ai Pi an. It 
is reported that usualK in tbe montlis of 
November-Deeeinbei ever\ \car the pioeess of 
eonsullations with lepre.seiitatives oi ibe Slate 
(iovernmenis is slatted b\ the Planning C.oin- 
mi«sion. As the .Slate Plans lepiesent expenditure 
that is iiieitrn'd ihrougli. Iml not tmlirelv b\ tbe 
State (fovernmenls. involving eonsideiable 
amoutits of (Ymlral .assistance, it is neeessaiv 
tlial the plan itutlav lor eveiy financial vear bt* 
tleeided upon well ahead to allow for jnovisioti 
of the lelevanl amounts in the hmlgels both of 
lh<“ State Crovernmeiits and the (amtral (loveiri- 
ment. 

Goiisullulions on the size and degree of 
partieipation of the Onlral (ioverninenl in the 
annual State Plaits have, of course, significance 
only of a marginal degree. Adjustments and 
allocations between years have all to lake place 
within the totals indicated in the Plan for the 
State concerned for the Five-\ear period as a 
whole,^" More*important from the stand point 
of economic development, therefore, is the deter¬ 
mination of the level of developmental expend!- 
lure'for the State for the entire Plan pt;yiod. As 


the experience of the 2nd and the 3i'd Five-Yea^-- 
Plans has shown, the prcipess begins from 
hturlh year of the preceding Plan. ,It is a 
of crucial iiri|)ortaiice for the States, and 
hegemony of the Planning Commission 
through the Planning (ifunmis.sion. of the Umoilt;;| 
C»t)vcrnraent over the level of economic-ew^*,? 
tlevelopmeitlal activilv of the Stales conceniedii;' 
is inosl in evidence in this period. Not only thef'; 
niadiincrv T plunning. Juil the entire cunst|tll';,f': 
lion also extra-constitutional political structujre ; 
that < onslilulcs federal India, is pul to seve^: 
stresses anri ^lrains. (.tuite nutiiially parochialism^;' 
has its full |)lav, the aim of everv Stale Govern* 
ment being to have the largest jtossible Plan for,;'^ 
itself fo( tbe next Plan peiiod. not iinoften quitSj ;' 
imrelaled to il>. lesoiin e---v^bellu!r in terms of.; 
limtiKe or adminislialion. bu implementing the, :/ 
Plan. \ at ions t tmtending piineiples are cvolvedT'’ 
and lefened, to bv tliffeieiit Stale (iovernmefltsi,' 
In suit their own ambitions. In this atmosphere ? 
and in ifie ab.'<mee <d aeknowbulged objective 
eritm ia in ihi^ leg.ird, the jiovver of the Planning 
Commission to act a.-- the arbiter ot the economic 
df'-tinv of a Stale ini teases enormously and' the 
(.ommi.'isioii gel- viituallv converted inlt> the 
po>-ition ol an aiilborilv <listribnting pulrunage, 
it- pie>tige enhanced to the degree that the; 

< onlending Slate (iovernmenls exhibit mututtl 
jealoiisie- and ret riminnlions. 

Over iru' last three Five-Aear Plans, the, 
lelalive importiOiee of the Stale Plans in th|tj 
total |)liin lia- been inereasing.*' Tbe issues fii 
Stale ate ibiis gellitig even mort' itnportant, widi 
a < onse(pietil iiu reasinglv favourable reaction 
on tjje ])owei.- and prestige of the Planning 
Coimnt-si<*n. 

‘Coiisull'alioii.-* belvveeti the Slates and the 
Pliintiing Commission are thus, iti reality, ft 
-eiie- of bargaiiiitigs Ix-tween the parlies, and as ; 
l)ie-e eonsultatioti> take place onlv individually ' 
lor eveiv Slate, the .Stales a- a body have next 
In no voice iti itiflututcing either the total size 
ol the national |)lati. or the .share of the States 
in it. 

Compareil to the l>avgainings and pressures 
involved in the formulation of the Five-YeSr 
Plan, the consultations that take place annually 
<jver the size of the Stale plan for the next finan* ' 
rial year are. of course, quite tame. They in¬ 
volve, nevertheless, a substantial inroad into the 
financial autonom> of the States, alright that is 
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iioi'inally valued ({uite hi;;hly in all federations. 
Indeed. "TJu; annual ])lan has now become a 
very ini|Mjrtanl pari of lhc» planning procedure 
in Irnlia and lias, in fait, evolved inlo a very 
)mporiant insfrnnient of jeilcrnl and Stale finan- 
rial rdationship. '^- 

Tlie net position, then, is that the enormous 
powers that econoinie [ilanning represents, affect¬ 
ing the destiny of not only the nation as a 
whole but the relative position of States, is 
largely eoneentraled in the hands of the IMan- 
ning (ionnnission whose legal status is that of an 
advisory body of experts etealed by the Lhiion 
E.xecutive. Tin' derisions of the (iimiinission, 
teehnieally in the nature of ■reeonnnendations’ 
to the I'nion (loveminent. are subject to onlv a 
formal review by the National Develojnnent 
Council, a boily in which the Slates have also 
representation. Heal power of planning, including 
planning in the Stales, vests in the Planning 
('.onnnission. vvhieii only informally consults the 
State (loverumenls in the formulation of State 
plans, the National Plan being entirely its own 
exclusive eoncein. I'he ralhei irielfeitive orga¬ 
nisational e(|uipmenl for planning that the State 
Governments generally pos.sess results in the 
initiative even in Slate plans lying largely in the 
hamls of the tedinieallv nnich better equipped 
Planning (]ommi.ssion. and the natural paroehial- 
i.sm of Stale C.overnmenls makes a stand for 
greater autonomy in matters of plan 'formulation 
for (he Stales even more difficult to achieve. 

P^,^N^11^G V,\l) I MON STATK FlNWtlM, 
b'H VTIONS 

« 

file process of planning has not «nly lilted 
.the balance of polilie.al and ailininistrativc 
powers in favour of the Union ; as a eoneomitt- 
anl to the concentration of economic pow'er that 
planning involves, the structure of federal finance 
laid down in the Constitution has also come to 
be substantially modified. Political or adminis¬ 
trative autonomy that federali.sni implies for 
Slates, stands for financial aiitonomv and 
vinbilitv for the fedeiating units. Financial auto¬ 
nomy involves that the incomes of the State 
Governmeiifs must be independent of (N*ntral 
decisions and sliould be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Const itulion lays down twenty- 
heads of resources meant exclusively for the 
States,’^ sevj'p heads of taxes levied and col¬ 


lected by the Union but assigned to the*Statw^* 
and certain excise and stamp duties, ptc.*, levied 
by the I; 11 ion but collected and appropriated by* 
the Stales*'’ and, lastly, taxes le^^'and collected 
by the Union hut which tnay be •distributed 
between the lhiion and the Stales.’** , 

\ 

File palti'rn of federal finance laid dawn in 
the (hmstilutioii, llius, is not such as« to make thfe 
States eoiujiletely independent of the (>ntrc, as 
the last three heads of lax-resources ‘indicate.* 
Hut in .vi far us the rights of the Slates to taxes 
levied and'or eolleeled ^by the Union are 
guaranteed by and originate from Ihe. .Constitu¬ 
tion, llie Stales need not occupy a position that 
i*; •^iibscrvieut to the Union. Apart from the taxes, 
some of the .Stales are also given grants-in-aid 
under Arfieie 27.0 of the Constitution. With 
regaixl to this and the sharing of taxes levied and 
collected hy the Union, the (hmstilution provides 
for a Finaiiee (amunissiori. to he constituted at 
(piiii(|ucmiial intervals, to revonirnend to the 
President on two specific matters’^ and on any 
other iiialleTs referred to the Conimis.sion hy the 
Pi('sidetif ill the interests tif sound finance. 

The First Finance Commission was appointed 
in I9.0l and reported in 1*152. The second and 
the third Coitimission.s leiiorted in 1957 and 
PX>2 n'spw lively. Under the Constitution, the 
Finanet: Commissions continue to he appointed 
hy the President to recommend on the adjust¬ 
ments of fiiiaiieial resources between the Union 
on the one liand and the Slates on the other, as 
also between the Slates in/cr se. With the progress 
of planning, however, particularly with the rapidly 
increasing size ol plan finances being disposed 
of by the Planning Commission, it is being 
increasingly fell that the Finance Coinmissioif 
is an unnecessary apjicndag*'—a legacy of the 
eoncepi of financial autonomy for Stales that is 
l»c(omiiig iiicreasinglv unrealistic in the face of 
eiirrenl Iremls in pluiming. The comments of the 
second Finance t^mmiissioii are noteworthy in 
this ri.'spcci : "St.mie anomalies.” the 2iid 

Finance (^munission wrote, ‘“arise where the 
fimclions of the two Commissions, the Finance 
(ituumission and the Planning Commission, over- 
la[). The burner is a statutory body with ' 
limited funelioiis, while the latter has t<i deal 
I’ompreheiisively with the finances of the Union 
and the Stales in the widest sense of the term,”’® 
thus hetfayiiig its feeling of loss of the import- 



aiice of* its role in this age of ambitious plauH' 

iiig. 

* Indeed, planning has changed fundamen¬ 
tally; the whoi ^j ^ntext of federal slate financial 
relationsf Jlie amount of funds ^hal arc being 
Iransferre^ between the Union and the States as 
*a result of the recommendations of the Finance 
^lomm'ission, arc now quantitatively less important 
than the funds alhu'ated from out of Union 
/esources betweenthe States by the Planning 
(iommission. During 1951-52 to 1955-56 (Isl 
Plan period) the total of shared taxes and grants 
advanced by; the Ontral Uoveniment to tlie 
Slates ui(d?r the (’.oiistiluPntn came to Us. 609.2 
(iiores while loans, largely under Plan Sehemes 
(nine to Ks. 722.2 (’tores. 

The 2 ihI Fiiiaiiee (ammiission's reeomtnen- 
dalioiis weie ‘^^ntended to make net transfers of 
resourees from lh<‘ Idiion to the Stales amount¬ 
ing. for the (juimjueimium lieginning with April 
I. 19.57. an av<‘iage of K-. 1 10 erojes [ht year. 
As against this, (iefitrni A.ssistatiee to .Stale-i 
amounU'd. in the 2nd Plan pi'riod to Us. 11215 
(tores. A FinaiK'e (iommission while examining 
llu‘ problems of distrihution of lav resource'' 
lielween the linion and the States oi determin¬ 
ing grants-in-aid from the fotmer to the latter, 
has necessarily to take aceounl of the needs and 
local resourees of the (lailies coiieerned. 
Pteeiselv this function is perfoinu-d by the 
Planning (,'ommission also while formulating tlie 
Stale Plan. One of the piineiples being foilowi'd 
In the Planning (iommission in determitting the 
size of a Stale Plan is the amount of resources 
that the State can raise and ariolhei importniil 
intention is tlie potentiality of development that 
the Stale i.s adjudged to possess hy tlie Planning 
(ioniniis-sioii. The Finance (lommission. in turn, 
has to take note of both these items, lienee the 
two Imdies are laigeh working in the same 
field. The 2nd Finance (!!ommission voiced this 
feeling by saying that “so long as both these 
Commissions have to function, there appears to 
he a real need for effectively eo-ordinating their- 
work.”’'' The fact that a Finance Commission 
is a temporary though constitutional body with 
a life not exceeding two years as a irncral rule, 
while the I^Iaiuiiiig Commission is a moie power¬ 
ful (lermanent body dispensing much greater 
resoun’es and planning on a much bcigger scale, 
has made the former largely to accept the lead 
^iven by the flatter. Thus while discussjng (he 


'rieed.s of the . States, the 

refused to alter the provisions. for Plan -expeu?,' 
diture made hy the* Planning CommissioU- ‘ 
virtually stated that any revision in the aases^" 
inent of needs could be made only by tfi#- 
Planning Commission.-^' 

The exi.stenre and functioning of the Planli^; 
ing Commission have actually made the Financi^' 
Commission redundant and its working more, 
difficult.-' Uncertainties in the estimates oP 
revenue resources and expenses of Stale Govern¬ 
ments arise before the Finance Commission, on 
aecmnil uf the. uncertainties of “inalching grants”,, 
sanctioned hy the Plniuiing Conimis.si<m. 

I he 2nd Finance Commission reported “Wa 
had a fuilhei diflieulty in making a reasonable 
forecast of evpenclilure for tlie next five yeata;. 
Apail from llie burden of leeurring expenditure; 
tliiow’ii on the Stales' I'udgets by Schemes 
templated imdei tlie First Five > 081 ' Plan, there • 
weie niaiiv sehemes loi which (ienlral Assistance 
was on a matching basis, somviinies tapering 
oil over a short period. Ihis inevitably left « 
ri'ciirring Imrdeii on the Slates of which no 
adeipiale indiejtioii could lit' had from figures' 
o| past actuals.*’■“ 

Till. onowiM. iik.pim)i;n(.k or Stvtks on thk 
l'M<i\ IN I'invmi.m; I'i..\ns 

It has rteeii staled above that a limit to the 
.scope of work of the Finance Commission is now 
Jicing largely set by the Planning (Commission. It 
may as well be pointed out that the relative im- 
jioitanee of the reeoiiimendations of the Finance 
(Comnii.ssion in State budgets is also going down 
it view of the growing niagiiiliide of Central 
assistance in* Stale Planning. As a matter of 
fact, the expiession ‘Stale Plans’ indicates only 
that the projects included ih them will be ex¬ 
ecuted Ia the Stale Covernnients. The bulk of 
the Stale Plans is financed by ('.entral assistance 
ill the form of loans and grants-’^ which lie out- 
.side the purview of the Finance (’ommission. 
The uvuilaliiiity of these, many of which are, 
of course, on a ‘matching basis’, has greatly 
undei mined financial self-reliance and autonomy 
in the States and undouhteclly amounts to a con¬ 
siderable increase in the power of the Union to 
influence administration in ihr- states. The ^ize 
and contents of the annual State l^udgets arc 
directly influr'iiced by these means. , , 
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'PUK ImIKRK.VT Wli.VKNEsSESS OF STATE 
F1^■A^CKS 

r 

To a "real extent the fiiuuieial il«’j)ei)ckiKti 
of Slates on the eentn; arises from the cousli- 
tulion, which allots most ol the, elastic sources 
of re\enue like (kstonis, (atmiriodify Excises, 
tior|)oratioti tax, rl».. to the I 'liion. liut another 
elastic revenue head, nz.. the peisinial Income Pax 
has heen di\ i'>ihle and the proportion eoinj^ to 
the States has heen sleadiK ineieasiiifr.-’* More 
of the e\( ise leveiiue is also eoiiift to the Stales 
uiuler tint Tceoinmendalions ol successive Einanee 
(hmnnissions.-' State (ioveimnenls will have to 
,sho\v inor(' enti'iprise and ellieiency in impctsiiur 
ami colleilinp taxes unless, in due course their 
financial depcndtaiee on tin' (ientre hceonie.s 
eonip<-le. 

'Pjli; 1 OK 1*L\X IVin.KMIM’ATIO.X ON 

Tilt; St\'ik E\i:<:ijT1\e 

Flanninj; has hiou"hl about a tireal incicase 
in the inlluenee of (he Ihnon on the States not 
only in the sphere of <'cononiic })oliey and 
financial relations, hut has also {iiveii rise to 
anolher sienificanl development in the field of 
exeenti\e relations, not eonteinplated by the 
Consli(uti«ui. Articles of the Constitution 

empower the Pinion to issue ad/ninistrative dire¬ 
ctives to State Covernmenl in relation to siih- 
jeets on which Carliamenl has enacted any law 
and to securt! within I hi* letrilorv of any Slate 
unhindeied oper:ition of the I'nion executive in 
any of the latter’s legitimate sphere. Parliament 
is also empoweri'd to confer powers or impose 
duties on Stale Ollieeis for securiti.u the imple¬ 
mentation its laws.-® 

Phese constitutional (iiovisions ihemseKes 
arc relatively foreign to the spirit of a Hue 
federation. The proi esses of Planning have, 
however, added to the weight of fienlral diri*c- 
tives to States. The Planning commission is not 
only engaged in lormuhitiiig iilans to be ex¬ 
ecuted by the State (70vernment.s, but quite logical¬ 
ly gets interested in their exeiution. Erom the 
constitutional point of view what is signi¬ 
ficant is that manv of these directives come 
straight from the (’.ominission to the State 
GovenmieiU and not through the respective 
t'jiiou MinijStries. Thus we come across the 


spectacle of a body utiknown to the Condtitntion, 
legally just an advisory one to the' Union 
(fovernirient, issuing direct instructions to Stat«f 
adminislraliuns. From the tecli^yai stand point 
of Planning urohahly this is inevitablrii Plann¬ 
ing is known to have three essential stages 
formulation, execution or implementation and) 
evaluation. Naturally enough, the supreme'plann¬ 
ing .iiithoril) that formulates the 'plan cannot 
hut lake pains to sec that the, plan formulated, 
hv it is implemented in the right manner. What 
IS significant fnun the constitutional stand point 
is the wav in which the St.itc Colvo^nments have. 
( oine to at I ept as binding the directives from a 
hod\ that has no constitutional or statutory 
basis. 

So far as evaluation is concerned, the Planning 
(!nmmi^si,,u itself lias yet to ilevelop this func¬ 
tion ill a fully satisfaclorv mannei. 'Phere are 
(piaricily ami annual icviews of progie.ss of the 
Plan and flonldlcss the progress in Stales that 
is u'pmlcd to the cenlie conn's in for comments 
that the woik deserves. Except for the work 
done h\ the Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion. whii’li is largely engaged in the field of 
rural d('veh)pinenl, there is no st'paralc wing in- 
the Planning (iommission specialising in evalua¬ 
tion. Tlieic is a cominiltee on Plan Projects, 
composed almost entirely of [inion Ministers 
and some members of the Planning Commission 
w'liii'li is supposed generally to review the pro¬ 
gress of individual projects. From the stand 
point of planning techniques, however, the present 
arraiigemi'uts «Io not provide for a systematic 
evahialion of what progress has heen taking 
place. From the .stand point of the Slate, how¬ 
ever. what significant is that inadequate as 
the pteseiil arraiigemenls for evaluation are, ihe 
Stales have no share in them. The Programme 
Evaluation Organisation, functioning under the 
Programme Evaluation Board with a non-Official 
Cliaiiman. works as a wing of the F’lanning 
(aiiiuiiissioii and the States have no hand in its 
<Kinposiiion. Phe Committee on Plan Projects, 
again, is a body entirely nominated by the 
Onire. Eurllier. to the extent that all expen¬ 
diture, devehiimienlal or otherw’ise, incurred out 
of the (.'onsolidaled Eund of India, is subject 
to review by the two Parliamentary Committees, 
viz., the Pnfilie Accounts Committee and the 
Estimates Commillec. the latter lieing known to 
have d^velo{»e<l the otherwise heal^y practice of 



Conclusion 


making* overall evaluation of the working of 
many o£Ei|;ial schemes, the sphere of the State 
'Executive to the extent that it receives moneys 
*froip the as matching grants or other 

forms <A assistance, becomes iiabl^ to review by 
these Paijliamenlary Committees. 

Federausi^ & THE Problem of Inter-State 
disparities in economic levels 

One of the avowed objectives of Indian 
Planning is said *10 be balanced regional 
developmeSil-- through a progressive reduction 
in regional economic disparities. In the absence 
of well defined concepts of economic regions on 
the basis of objective criteria, the existing 
States are being used synonymously with regions. 
Due to various factors, partly economic and 
partly political and historical, there is consider¬ 
able admitted disparity in their economic levels 
the removal or reduction of which, right from 
the lime of the Draft Outline of the ist Plan, 
the Planning Commission has listed as among its 
main objectives. Even apart from the instrument 
of economic planning, the modern notion of 
federal finance"^ includes a similar aim. Hence 
the system of grants-in-aid and sharing of taxes 
levied by the Union by Stales on the basis of 
population. Through a policy of differential 
Cemlral assistance, t.c., subsidising develop¬ 
mental budgets of States in different degrees and 
developmental granls-in-aid (which subject is 
partly include<l in the scope of the Finance 
Commissions) the Union may and does trv to 
correct imbalances in comparative regional 
development. The Planning Commission carries 
a step further the same process, which involves 
a transference of resources from the more 
advanced to the less advanced Slates. To the 
extent that such transfers take place through the 
agency of the Finance Commission under appro¬ 
priate Articles of the Constitution, the resources 
of States get strengthened without any loss of 
their financial independence. To the extent that 
the transfer of resources takes place through the 
Planning Commission, the method is extra¬ 
constitutional with corresponding loss of finan¬ 
cial autonomy tfor the States. The conclusion is 
that developmental planning is hound to come 
into conflict with Ae traditional notions of 
State autonjji^y in more senses than oRe. 

. 4 


The conclusion wouid thus be c^ear that 
last decade or a little more of economic planiiV; 
ing has seen a considerable growth in tb?'';. 
influence of the Centre on State policy inakiil|l!' 
and administration. The above survey baa largt^jt;.’: 
been concerned with how Central influence ia ; 
overwhelming in all the three stages of planning " 
in the State sphere, viz., formulation, ini|>klK./'! 
mentation and evaluation of Plan projects. Tliei^ 
is another, and in a sense, a more vital aspect, ' 
viz., e<;onomic policy making in the wideat" 
sense of the term, in which the Planning Commis* 
.sion in particular and the Union Government in ■ 
general have been imposing their decisions on aK 
concerned. The vitally important economic/ 
decisions in favour of a Socialist Pattern of 
Swiety, the expansion of the Public Sector, 
including public sector enterprises under mana* 
gemenl and control of State Governments, policy 
towards land ownership and tenurial rights,— , 
to name only a few, aie decisions in the making 
of which the State Governments appear to have bad 
little share. Many of these, e.g., in relation to 
land revenue and tenures, are subjects in the 
State list. 

Tlie Planning Commission has a set of 
Working Groups and Panels that recommend 
policy, e.g., the Panel on Land Reforms, on 
Education, 'on Agriculture, etc., and keep track 
of progress (mainly the Working Groups) relat* 
ing to different subjects which occur in the 
Stale list. The recommendations of these Panels, 
after their acceptance by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion,^ virtually become binding on the State 
Governmenis. All this i.s a good enough example 
of the virlufes of flexibility and adaptation in a 
federal constitution which normally tends to Be 
rigid. It has to be borne in mind, however, that aU 
this is extra-constitutional, rendered possible , by 
the fact of a single political parly, the Indian 
National Congress, running the Governments in 
all the States as also in the Centre, and the fact 
of the towering personality of the present Prime 
Minister who is the god-father of economic 
planning in this country. Things may not be 
working so smoothly under a different set up 
with important States under control of parties 
with different programme.^ and ideologies. ia,, 
therefore, important that thought be^ given 
regularising and formalising ^e relations 
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have to exist between constituent units and the 
Union in an era of rapid developmental 
planning. 

A federal constitution is so made as to strike 
a harmonious balance between centrifugal and 
centripetal forces working in a country of the 
size of India and with a population of its com¬ 
plexity and diversity. As is too well-known and 
deeply regretted, fissiparous tendencies are too 
strong even now and raise their ugly heads quite 
too often. Economic planning, by its very nature, 
promotes integration and succeeds beat with a 
strong central direction. As this survey has 
shown, the relation.? that have developed between 
the Union and the States in this era of Planning 
have outgrown the traditional notions of 
federal relations. This may very well promote 
the much desired goal of national integration, 
at any rale in the economic sphere. But care has 
to be taken to see that there is not too great a 
gap between the relations as provided for in the 
Constitution and the relations that emerge under 
the stress of planning. The gap, unless filled up, 
may also lead to an opposite reaction and a 
consequent collapse of the constitutional struc¬ 
ture, the more so if the extra-constitutional unity 
in the form of a single political party in power 
in all the seat.? of Government is broken up by 
the rise of parties with ideologies sharply diffe¬ 
rent, or at any rale with entirely different 
entities. Organisational changes are,- thus, called 
for in the planning machinery both at the Centre 
and in the States to provide for a more equitable 
dbtribution of powers and responsibilities, as 
also a re-examination of the adequacy of the entire 
constitutional position in the sphere of Union- 
State relationships, * 

1. The resolution of the Government of 
India setting up the Planning Commission listed 
seven functions for this body; (i) assessment of 
resources and investigating possibilities of 
augmenting them; (ii) formulating a plan for the 
most effective and balanced utilisation of the 
country’s resources; (iii) determination of 
priorities and stages of the plan; (iv) indicating 
factors retarding development and indicating 
conditions for the Plan’s success ; fv) determin¬ 
ing the nature of the machinery for successful 
implementation of the Plan; (vi) appraise the 
progress achieved in the execution of each stage 
of me Plan and to recommend adjustments of 
policy and ‘measures that such appraisal may show 


to be necessary; (vii) make interim or pheiUary 
recommendations connected with its funetions as 
above or on any issue that may be referred Iq 
it for advice by the Central or St>*te Governments. 

The 5th & the45lh of the abtfve dutjea assi^ed 
to the Commission have a direct impact on the 
executive branches of the administration, include 
ing the administration of the State Governments, 
while the last function assigned is that of art 
advisor to the Union and the State Governments, 
Thus from the stand point of constitutional* 
powers of the Stales, we find an advisory body 
being set up by the Union for advising the States. 

2. “The Prime Minister, however, attends- 
only the most important meetings of the Commis¬ 
sion and maintains a certain amount of detach¬ 
ment from its day to day work.” The Machinery of 
Planning —By Dr. S. R. Sen (The Indian Journal 
of Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 3). 

3. Ibid. 

4. “The National Development Council has 
been largely responsible for giving the Plan a 
truly national character and fo*’ ensuring unifor¬ 
mity of approach and uniformity in its working” 
Dr. S. R. Sen. Ibid. 

5. First Five Year Plan, page 5. 

6. Draft Outline— First Five Year Plan, . 
page 253. 

7. Dr. S. R. Sen’s paper on ‘Planning 
Machinery in India’ page 18. 

8. This is a remark that does not take 
account of the other important question of the 
relationship between the Government of India as 
represented by the various Ministries of the Union 
Government and the Planning Commission. 

9. Planning Machinery in //ufro~Dr. S. 
R. .Sen. 

10. Substantial departures of ‘actuals’ from 
Planned expenditure targets arc, of course, by no 
means unbiown. 

11. Ratio of ‘State Plans’ to the total Five 
Year Plans : 

1st Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

State 796 Crores 2240 Crores 3850 Crores 
(39%) (46.6%) (51.3%) 

Centre 1240 Crores 2559 Crores 3600 Crores 

(Figures taken from the Five-Year Plans) 

12. Dr. S. R. Sen’s paper, 

13. Prominent being Land Revenue, Agricul¬ 
tural Income Tax, Stamp Duties, Terminal and 
Sales Taxes, Motor Vehicles ^Tax, TaxM on 
Professions, Trades & callings, Estate and Succes¬ 
sion Duty on Agricutural Land (vide Vllth 
schedule to the Constitution), 





14. ^Chi«{ among which are' Succession & 

Estate ftutf on non^agricultural property, Railway 
Terminal Taxes & Taxes on Railway Freights and 
'Fares and Stam ft d uties on stock exchange trans* 
actions, •(vide ^Rcle 269). • 

15. On medicinal and toilet preparations in- 
/eluded in*the Union list (vide Article 268). 

16. Being the non-agricultural personal 
Income tax ahd general excises (vide Article 272). 

17. The two specific matters are : (i) the 
distribution between the Union and the States of 
the net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may 
be, divided between, them, and the allocation 
between the States of the respective shares of such 
proceeds; (ii) the principles which should govern 
the grant-in-aid of the resources of States out of 
Union Funds. 

18. Report of the Second Finance Commission, 
p. 13. 

19. Ibid. 

20. “We accordingly made it clear that while 
it was open to the States to move the Planning 
Commission for modification of the Plan or for 
increase in the provison made in it for any 
scheme, we would accept the allocation as finally 
made by the Planning Commission”—2nd Finance 
Commission Report, p, 11. 

21. Also “For our scheme of devolution, 
we have accepted the plan as assuring an equitable 
development in the field of Social Services.” Ibid, 
p. 25. and “the perspective changed as a result of 
independence and the new conception of close 
financial collaboration between the Union and the 
Slates on the basis of a national plan of economic 
development.” Ibid, p, 23. 

22. 2nd Finance Commission Report, p. 12. 


23.', 'Mv ■ Mv'.'; 

n«n Pkiii .Pjaji, 

i. Outlay by State 

Govt. 89aO* 1981.0* 384^1 

ii. Resources derived 

from States 548.3t 852.7J 1462.0^,; 

iii. Central .• x 

assistance 349.7t 1129.31 2375.0*.! 

Figures derived from : 

*—Five-Year Plans. • 

t—R. N. Tripathy: Federal Finance In A Dtve\. 
loping Economy, p. 158. 

+—Plan Resources & Outlay, p. 31. 

Planning Commission. 

24. The 1st Finance Commission allotted 55% 
of the net proceeds of the income tax to ^ 
States, the 2nd Commission raised it to 60%. 

25. The Ist Finance Commission allotted 
40% of the shared excises (three in number) to... 
the States. The 2nd Finance Commission iB< 
creased the no. of 'shared excises,’ thou|^ tbti 
proportion going to the States was reduced t& 
25%. 

26. It may be noted that while every Fiv4 
Year Plan is presented to Parliament {or dii* 
cussion and approval, it never acquires the 
character of a law. Thus the constitutional pre* 
visions regarding issue of directives by the Union 
to the States are not relevant in this context. 

27. (i) Draft Outline of the First Five Year 
Plan page 42, 43. (ii) 2nd Five Year Plan, 
p. 416. (iii) Industrial Policy Resolution 1956. 
(iv). Third Five-Year Plan, p. 60 and Chap. IX. 

28. R. N. Tripathy’s Federal Finance in a 
developing Economy. World Press, Calcutta, 
1960, particularly Chap. VII. 
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By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


Like the Indian World, which is a very 
pronounced representative of so-called 
“moderate” political opinion in Bengal, the 
Modern Review, which may perhaps be 
said to have some leaning towards what is 
usually characterised as “extreme” political 
views, also has discussed the bomb plot 
with great candour and freedom. And that 
there is a general agreement between the 
views, of two such papers, representing two, 
more or less different, schools of political 
thought in the counrty, seems to us to be 
extremely significant,, and deserves to be 
very carefully considered by all those who 
are seeking to guide and instruct official 
opinion on this subject. The Indian World 
in spite of its generous appreciation of the 
courage and character of the misguided 
youths who are now on their trial for their 
allegied complicity with the bomb incidents, 
which in itself is supremely significant on 
account of the temper and traditions,—is 
not, however, so clear and incisive in its 
analysis of the causes of this distemper, as 
the Modem Review. This is partly 
accounted for, no doubt, by the difference 
in the culture and intellectual standing of 
the two papers, but largely by the difference 
of their political faith. The Modern Review 
has almost absolute faith in freedomi It has 
as strong a faith in humanity lo work out 
its own destiny as it has in the power and 
Providence of God to shape the evolution of 
the universe to His own eternal ends. The 
Modern Review believes in democracy, not 
only in England or Europe, but even in 
India and Asia, and its faith in democracy 
is so universal because it is another name 

* Received through the courtesy of Profs, 
lima and Haridas Mukherjee who have rescued 
from uhlivion this important article which Bepin 
Chandra Pal editorially contril)uted to the 
columns oI the daily Bande Mafxiram more than 
iiffy years apd. It was originally published on 
June 6, 1908 when the country was passing 
through a Mrrible crisis. 


for its faith in man, which, again, is only 
another name for its faith in God, 
who is at once botli the' esse and po^ 
of every form of human activity and evoliP 
tion. Consequently, truth cannot hide its 
face from the Modern IJeview «wen when it 
chooses to appear before him m. the guise 
of what is regarded as evil. The Editor, 
like all of us, condemns the method of secret 
assassination as both futile and suicidal. He 
points out its outlandish character and 
indicates the danger that India runs in 
imitating these European revolutionary 
methods, as calculated to vitiate, if not to 
destroy, her special race consciousness and 
her peculiarly spiritual civilisation. But he 
frankly recognises the spirit of the misguided 
young men who are said to have started 
this campaign of secret revenge of public, 
wrongis. And he asks his countrymen . 
not “to indulge in cowardly and insincere 
exaggeration in condemning the misguided 
young men under trial. It is not for us to 
judge. God will judge. It may be easy for« 
armi-chair critics who are incapable of risk¬ 
ing or sacrificing anything for humanity to 
inveigh in unmeasured terms against per¬ 
sons who have made a terrible mistake, but 
who, nevertheless, were prepared to lose all 
that men hold dear, for their race and 
country;—person whose fall has been great, 
because perhaps, equally great was their 
capacity for rising to the heights of being: 
but for ourselves we pause awe struck in 
the presence of this mysterious tragedy of 
mingled crime and stern ^evotion.’^ 

And even this extremist estimate of the 
act and the men would seem to be perhaps 
a bit soberer, because measured by truth 
and weighed by righteousness, than the bold 
and generous appreciation of the “Moderate” 
Indian World. And this fact deserves to be 
noticed as marking the essential difference 
in the mental and moral constitution of 
these two schools of thought. For no one 
who hks any acquaintance with the represen- 





tative li^rature of thfes so-called “extremism” 
in India, -could have failed, we think, to 
observe that ,its violence has consisted 
more in thd^aancompromising logic of its 



the sinews of war. If 
Anglo-Indians be true, if*the teiTorista 
thousands of supporters behind them, ha^ 
those Indians who have constituted thena;? 


utterances*and the irresistible strength and selves into this secret society risen up “for a 
virility of its thought than in its expression mere shadow”? Donotthey know that by con¬ 
stituting themselves as members of an insur¬ 
gent society they make themselves liable te 
lose everything in this world, as well as their 
lives ? Anglo-Indian Editors assert that 
terrorism by bomb throwing is due to the 
bitter writings of the vernacular Press and 
the bitter speeches of agitators. Granted. 
But what embittered their mind? Undoub¬ 
tedly the treatment our people have received 
in speech, writings and action at the hand# 
of official and non-official Anglo-Indians. 
But supposing the, bitterness of mind of 
Indian j&iitors and agitators was something 
uncaused, how could they lead some people 
to desperate acts if the people had no grieva¬ 
nces ? You cannot kindle fire by simply 
blowing with the mouth. There must be a 
spark at least and there must be fuel. Does 
it not necessarily follow then that there 
must be somehting rotten in the Government 
of India which has goaded the terrorists to 
desparation ? From the time of Macaulay 
down to Curzon, Bengalis have been taunted 
with cowardice; very “charitable” and even 
pious Christians have iibused them to their 
heart’s content. It has been asserted over and 
over again with contempt that the Bengalis 
could only talk, but could not act. 
wonder if some reckless and desperate 
among them took to foolish and unrighteous 
acts to falsify this libel on their national 
character? ' There must be something very 
extraordinary in the situation of India which 
has given courage and strength to the nerves 
of the “cowardly and talkative” Bengalis 
and has induced them to commit bomb out¬ 
rages.” 

And the writer justly holds that “Ihere 
can be only one remedy for this misgovem- 
ment of India. It is to give her ‘Swarj’ or 
Home Rule. Unless that is done there is no 
hope for a contented, happy, and prospe- 
rouls India.” 


or language. Indeed even those whose so- 
c^allecf practical and strong common sense 
has found it impossible to accept the “ex¬ 
tremist” programme, have been forced to 
accept its logic. And reason is always cir¬ 
cumspect, a^d unless clouded by passion or 
•prejudice,^ -it refuses to lend itself to any 
sort of' "exaggeration of untruth. The 
measured words of the Modern Review 
compare, thus, very favourably with the 
somewhat exuberant utterance of the Indian 
World on this subject. But while taking this 
absolutely impartial measure of the un¬ 
fortunate incidents of Mozafferpur and 
Calcutta the Modem Review does not hesitate 
to say: 

“We scorn to associate ourselves, even 
in our condolence and condemnation, with 
those Anglo-Indian Editors and others who 
have not even a word of regret to express 
when brutal Anglo-Indians kill inoffensive 
and defenceless Indians or assault helpless 
Indian women. Whatever feelings we ex¬ 
press, wo must do independently and 
in measured terms.” 

In a small article on the present situation, 
the Modem Review discusses, what may be 
called the etiology of the bomb movement 
in Bengal. The writer attributes these under 
ground activities ^o the sense of wrong bred 
in the hearts of the people by their long 
outstanding grievances. Indeed, with the 
almost solitary exception of the celebrated 
biographer of Maharaja Nobokrishna, no 
Indian publicist of any note has, we think, 
taken any other view of the genesis of these 
activities. The Modern Review says: 

“If we are to believe the theor^ of the 
British officials and Anglo-Indian papers, 
the terrorists are not such a handful of men 
as have been captured; on the^onlray their 
secret society numbers very many thousands 
of men who have been supplying them with 



CURRENT TRENDS OF INDUSTRIAL.FINANCE' 


Uy R. N. BANEKJEE, M.A., 


Ass.'t. Secretary, l!enp,al Rational Chamber 

In u dovclopiiig ecoiimn}. as India is, ihe 
prohipins of in<lii>trial finance are, hound to assume 
an inereasinply acute, characlei with successive 
Five, Year Flans. While the responsibiilies of 
firianciii}' the public sector are those of the 
Government, financing of the private sector is 
largely the. function of private enterprise. But in a 
planned economy financing of the private sector 
must also come under the guidance and assistance 
(*f the State. In such a context, current trends of 
industrial finance are worth examining. 

From a jnartical view point it would be 
convenient to analyse such treinis with reference 
to three major institutional sources, viz., (1 I In¬ 
dustrial Finance Corporation of India, (2| Indus¬ 
trial Credt and Investment Corporation of India, 
(31 Refinance Corporation of India. 

As.suming that prospects of industrial finance 
are .shy from Banking sources, particularly with 
regard to long-leTin and medium-term loans, the 
Industrial Finance C.orporation of India wa.s 
established in 10 IB with the objf’ct (*f “making 
medium and longlerni credit.s more readily availa¬ 
ble to industrial concern.s in India.” 

The Fourteenth .Annual Report of the Indu-s- 
trial Finance Corporation of India l%2, indicates 
some instrurtive trends of industrial fingnee in 
our country. The loans and advanres’granted by 
Ihe Cor|»oration to different industries would be 


evident from the Tabic jj 

tiven below : 


Ty|)c of Industry 

Amount 

Percenlagt 
of total 


upto June 

loans and 


30, 1%2. 

(Rs. Crorcs) 

advances. 

1. Sugar Industry 

37.79 

29.01 

2. Chemicals 

17.35 

13.32 

3. Cotton textiles 

13.70 

10.52 

4. Paper Industry 

13.39 

10.28 

5« Cement 

7.62 

5,85 

6. Electrical Engineering, 

5.65 

4.34 

7. Ceramifrs and Glass 

5.42 

4.16 


of Commerce and Industry, Calcutta. 


8. Haymi Industry 

4.80 

3.68 

0. Mechanical Engirleoring 

4.80 

' 3.68 

10. Iron & .Steel 

4.47 

3.43 

11. Hotel Industry 

1.89 . 

1.45 

12. Automobile & Tractor 


' ■■ 

Industry 

1.88 

1.44 

13. Metallurgical Industry 



(Non-ferrous metals) 

1.52 

1.17 

14, Aluminium 

1.60 

1.23 

15. Plywood 

1.11 

0.85 

Total 130.27 

100.00 


It will be seen from the Table that the 
Sugar industry occupies the most prominent 
place in respect of loans and advances amounting 
to Rs. 37.7y crorns. It may be asked why the 
Sugar Industry received such prominent attention 
in respect of finance ? 

A(;cording to Mr. Mathrani, Chairman of the 
IFC, the bidk of the advances were provided for 
the industrial Co-oyreratives of sugar, which ‘ 
sincerely upheld the spirit of Co-operative, tra¬ 
dition of the Planned economy. 

Of late, the Corporation also has been steadily 
extending its sphere of finance with a view to 
maximising industrial production in the country. 
For the first lime since its inception, the Cor¬ 
poration granted credit to a concern engaged in 
the production of industrial and medical gases. 

I he Corporation also approved loans to a concern 
in Mahe in Pondicherry for setting up a textile 
mill of the order of Rs. 35 lakhs in addition to 
a guarantee for deferred payments to tlie extent 
of Rs. 5.62 lakhs. In order to accelerate the 
process of modernisation and expansion of coal 
mining industry in the private sector, tl\e Cor¬ 
poration is also supplementing the World Bank 
Credit with the rupee finance amounting to a 
total Rs. 82 lakhs to three conceVns. 

From the standpoint of the economy of West 
Bengal, manufacture of paper and paper products. 
Rubber' products, Chemicals, GIum glass 



j)r(>ducts^ pottery, etc., would assume consider- 
iihle importance in future because of their 
. finployment* potentitalities and medium-sized 
.finance. Duri^ the year 1961 production of 
paper and> pfper products iucre.ssed to 3.54 lakh 
Ions as against 3.45 lakh tons during 1960. 
A further, capacity of nearly 8.56 lakh ton.s was 
licensed bringing the total licensed capacity to 
l2.60 lakh tolls. The Corporation has sanctioned 
total loans amounting to Rs. 13.39 crores for 
units of this industry which include 2 dollar 
loans equivalent to Rs. 1.54 crores. The ruldier 
,plods manufacturing indnslry covers the manu- 
laclure of-over 130 diverse items. There are at 
jtrcsent 89 organised units engaged in the manu- 
lacture of a wide range of rubber goods such 
"as automobile tyres, rubber footwear, rubber 
;?()ods, rubber aprons, coats, etc. The Corporation 
iiu.s sanctioned total loans amounting to 
l(S. 222.,50 lakhs for five units of the industry. 

, The Corporation also has guaraiiloed deferred 
payments relating to import of capital goods 
fiom outside India by one of the units and has 
also underwritten jireference shares to the extent 
<>l Rs. 20 lakhs. In re.spect of Chemical indus¬ 
tries, production recorded upward trends in the 
case of sulphuric acid, caustic soda, soda ash. 
calcium carbide, and bleaching power. 'The 
most complex impediments in the way of 
die chemical industry is complete dependence for 
the manufacture ' of drugs and other organic 
chemicals on imported materials. While the bottle¬ 
neck should be done away with gradually, the 
tinancing of this industry is largely financing in 
foreign exchange. In the field of manufacture of 
glass and glass products, the utilisation of installed 
capacity has been progressively increasing from 
50 to 65 per cent. Considerable iiiiproveiiienl in 
ihe manufacture of sheet glass, holtleware, ther- 
rnosflasks, etc., is clearly discernible. The 
Corporation has sanctioned credits amounting to 
Rs. 2.60 crores for nine units during 1962 includ¬ 
ing dollar loans for import of machinery from 
abroad. The factory of one of these units was sold 
by the Corporation in part realisation of its dues, 
and two units have repaid their dues. The 
importance of pottery is also discernible ex- 
pccially in the context of quick-investment type 
financing. The Corporation has approved total 
fnans amounting to Rs. 2.82 crores for nine 
units of the industry. In case of four units the 
f.orporation agreed to underwrite preference 


shares to the extent of R^.' 

shares to the extent.of Rs. 120.00 nilHiifc’' " ‘-'rjf 

Apart from what, has been^noU^ , iti" • 
foregoing paragraphs, a few' more impoftaiU 
trends of industrial finance are noticeable duriitj 
the period under review. The Corporatioh*! 
approach to underwriting, tliough has been hither 
to a cautious one, some liberlisalioii is considered 
necessary for sjieedier growth of industries 
During the year iiiuier review, the Corporation 
appro\'cd 11 proposals for underwriting facilitiei 
to the extent of R.s. 62 lakhs in equity shares and 
Rs. 10..5 lakhs in picforence shares covering a 
iliverse range of industries such as pottery, 
earthenware, cheniicals, textiles, metal products, 
elccrtical machinery, paper and mining. Conse¬ 
quent on the ameiiditienis to the l.F.C. Act I960, 
the Corporation is now authorised to subscribe 
directly to the slocks and .share.s of various firms. 
Because of a restrictive import policy, there now 
seems lir be son\e slaikening of deferred payment 
airangemenls, which is also an important current 
Ireiicl of industrial finance. 

During the last five years, the rate of interest 
charged by tbe Corporation remained stationery 
at 6^'r per annum. But a steady upward trend 
in the lates of interest c barged by scheduled 
hanks neces.sitated an upward revision to 7'/o 
during ]%2 in order to maintain the balance in 
the Indian money market. 

Another important trend is noticeable in res¬ 
pect of international collahoralion in financing 
Indian industries. W'ilh a view to easing foreign 
exchange crisis the Corporation has bexin success¬ 
ful in providing 15 million Dollars (Rs. 1.79 
crores) from the We.st German Bank of recons¬ 
truction. Tho Government of India has allocated 
yen credit of the value of S2 mill, for facilita¬ 
ting financing operations of the Corporation. It 
is also imperative to note in this connection that 
the International Finance Corporation is recently 
evincing keen interest in financing the private 
sector through the Corporation. And in this 
regard, activities of the Corporation are shortly 
to be extended to Goa where industrialists will 
have ample opportunities for investment. 

The Corporation approved 41 applications 
covering 16 industries in 13 Stales including the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry during the period 
under review. The Corporation has been trying; 
to provide finance to various industrial units all 
over the country with special consideration to thfe 
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specific needs of the different States. A. Statewise 
statistical distributior. of loans all over the country 
is given in the following ‘table whih will give us 


a clearer idea about the 
finance : 

trends of industrial 

States 

Total Loans and 
Advances 
(Ra. crores) 

Andhra Pradesh ,. 

7.50 

Assam 

5,83 

Bihar 

8.68 

Gujrat .. 

9.05 

Kerala ,. 

9.77 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

1.03 

Madras .. 

14.48 

Maharashtra 

24.30 

Mysore ., 

8.1,3 

Orissa .. 

3.34 

Punjab .. 

6.43 

Rajasthan 

4.25 

Uttar Pradesh 

9.69 

West Bengal 

14.46 

Delhi .. 

0.95 

Andaman & Nicobar 

0.03 

Pondicherry 

0.35 

Total : 

130.27 


It will be seen from the table that out of 
a total amount of Rs. 130.27 crores in loans 
during the period under report, Maharashtra 
has been provided with the largest amount of 
finance, while West Bengal and Madras come 
next. It is important to note in this connection 
that alongside of geographical distribution of 
finances, the Corporation also is taking interest 
in spreading out enterpreneurship' beyond the 
traditional groups to new comers with imagina¬ 
tion and courage. 

Beside the IFC of India, there are other 
Slate Industrial Finance Corporations which are 
entrusted with the task of providing regional 
finance. Recently the Reserve Bank has appointed 
a Study Group to review the working of these 
Corporations. So far as West Bengal is concerned, 
it must be noted with regret that this State Cor¬ 
poration has not been of much assistance to 
small and medium sized industries as the Cor¬ 
poration demands heavy security from the 
C)orrowers. . 

In •this context, trends of industrial finance 
• are also to be considered briefly with reference 


to two more institutions, viz., Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India' and Re¬ 
finance Corporation of India, as already no^... 
The Industrial Credit and Invesiipent Corporatien* 
of India was 'established in 1955 with inter¬ 
national collaboration with authorised capital of 
Rs. 25 crores, in order to lend assistance by 
various means in providing finance and promot¬ 
ing development in the private 8e6tor. This Cor- 
porati<}n is particularly interested in financing 
larger industries. This Corporation also gites 
more consideration to establishment of now indus¬ 
tries, and modernisation and expan?ion of existing 
ones. Thus compared to Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India and State Corporations, this 
institution stand.s on a separate footing, in so far^ | 
as trends of industrial finance are concerned. Be¬ 
cause, it regards itself more in the nature of a 
financial partner irrespective of the form of its' 
assi.'^lancc. Tlie Corporation also examines the 
estimates of capital expenditure and the needs» 
of w'orkiiig capital so that the cost of the project 
is not underestimated. 

The general policy of the institution is to 
advance assistance to industries all over India 
through a large number of companies in smaller 
amounts rather than provide larger assistance to a' 
limited number. The latest reports of ICICI reveal 
that the Corporation has undertaken a wide range 
of financial assistance operations including the 
granting of loans, the underwriting of ordinary 
and preference shares and direct subscriptions 
to such shares, to various industries throughout 
the country. Broadly speaking, the applicant for 
financial assistance from this Corporation has 
to furnish following information ; (1) the 

project, (2) cost of project, (3) capital struc¬ 
ture, (4) manufacturing process, (5) essential 
services, (6) labour, (7) production costs, 
(8i sales and market data, (9) profit estimate.*. 

Re-finance Corporation came into being in 
1958 with the object of providing medium-term 
finance to private secter industries through the 
medium of selected banks and other financial 
institutions. For this purpose, the Corporation 
provides re-financing facilities to certain selected 
hunks and other institutions against medium 
term loans given by them to concerns under this 
category. The Corporation -generally receive* 
applications in respect of industrial units whos* 
paid-up capital and reserves aggregate Rs. 2j 
crores and below. The maximum amount of loansf 






lo a single borrower which will be refinanced 
by the "Corporation is Rs. 60 lakhs. Eligibility 
bf loans would depend on acquisition of fixed 
agsets like pi^gnt, machinery, replacement or 
renovaticSi ^f equipment, etc. But^lhe fact that 
a portion ^of the loan requirements includes also 
■working *capital needs will not be considered as 
a bar lo eligibility under the re-financing scheme, 
provided that such working capital is also re¬ 
quired by the concern for a medium-term. 

* Recently, the Union Government is under¬ 
stood to have <lecidcd to extend the benefit of 
jhe PL-4'80 cjounterpail funds to the Slate finan¬ 
cial Corpofations. As a result of this, the Re¬ 
finance Corporation will be permitted to lend to 
the State Financial Corporations. The resources 
of the Refinance Corporation, comprising mainly 
PL-480 funds, were hitherto available only to 
scheduled hanks to facilitate mcdium-lcrni indus- 
Irial loans. The reason for this decision is that 
the utilisation of these funds by commercial 
banks has not hceii very satisfactory. But it has 
been pointedly referred that out of Rs. 6.5 
(Tore.s available with the Re-l'inaiice Corporation 
oidy one-fourth has been actually drawn. Official 


circles are of opinion Aat the funds will be raotk^ 
rapidly utilised by the provision of another 
outlet through the State Finance Corporations. 
It has also been decided to authorise the StatS' 
Finance Corporations to act as the agents of the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation, 
The State Finance Corporations act as agents- 
of Stale Governments mainly and to a smaller 
extent of the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India for proces.sing industrial projects and 
chancDing loans. 'Ihe purpose of extending the 
scope of borrowing to the ICIC is to enable 
the Slate Finance Corporations to get the 
Ixmefil of the foreign exchange funds available 
with the ICIC, 

It might be concluded from this general 
analysis that some td those current trends that 
highlight the prc.^ent structure of industrial 
finance arc capable of widening and deepening 
our industrial base with a fair amount of success. 
But it must be poinled out that various Financial 
Corporations .‘should provide more funds on much 
easier terms lo the private sector hereafter, 
so that industrial growth is accelerated with far 
greal«;r tempo. 


RABINDRANATH AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARIES IN U.S.A. 

By R. C. MAZUMDAR 


It is now a well-known fact that during the 
First World War a large number of Indian 
revolutionaries in U.S.A. made an attempt, 
with the active help of the German Govern¬ 
ment, to import arms and ammunitions into 
India as a preliminary to an armed rebellion. 
As soon as U,S.A. declared war against 
Germany, these revolutionaries wore rounded 
up from different parts of U.S.A., and 105 
of them were put on trial at San Francisco 
in July, 1917, Many secret German docu¬ 
ments were product during the trial and 
one of them referred to Rabindranath. It 
was a letter written to the authorities in 
Germany fromi’ Rye, in New York, at one 
'time the Summer headquarters of the 
German Elmbassy in U.S.A. It contained the 
following message in cipher; 


“Sir Rabindranth Tagore has come at 
our sVggestion. Ho said Jie saw Count 
Okuma, ifonner Japanese Premier, and 
Count Terauchi, present premier. Tcrauchi 
was favourable. Sir Rabindranth also con¬ 
sulted a number of minor Japanese officials.’* 

The letter bore no signature, but a care* 
ful perusal of the other letters raised a 
strong suspicion that it was sent by an 
Indian revolutionary whom the German 
Government appointed the leader of the 
Indian revolutionary Committee to act as 
liaison agent to the German ambassador in 
U.S.A. His name is written as Dr. Chakra- 
varty or Chandra K. Chakravarty. 

The production of this letter in the court 
created a great sensation in U.S.A, Even the' 
New York Times came out with‘big head- 
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lines such as “A British Knight conspires 
against Britain,” etc. The British Govern¬ 
ment also was prejudiced against the great 
poet. In Rabindranath expressed a 

desire to dedicate his new book, Nationalism, 
to President Wilson, who was advised by a 
high British official in U.S.A. not to grant 
the permission as Tagore had got “tangled 
up in some way with the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries in U.S.A.” As this advice was given 
before the production of the letter in Court 
it is obvious that the incriminating letter 
was already known to the British. 

I first came to know of this episode 
in detail when I was in U.S.A. in 1958 and 
collecting materials for the history of the 
Indian revolutionary movement in U.S.A. 
It was difficult for me to believe that 
Rabindranath was capable of any such 
thing. So on my return to India early in 
1959 I made an independent inquiry into 
the matter. I met Dr. Chandra K, Chakra- 
varty in Calcutta and a.sked him about it. 
He said that the statement was quite true. 
This seemed to indicate that he was really 
the author of the letter. He, however, could 
not satisfy me by producing or mention¬ 
ing any corroborative evidence. I also made 
inquiric.s through some friends, well-known 
to Tagore family, but all that I learnt was 
that there was a sealed cover containing 
sdmo papers relating to Rabindranath’s 
visit to Japan, but nobody knew anything 
about its contents. 

While dealing with this episode in Vol. 
II of my Histor;^ of the Freedom Movement 
I referred to the long Editorial Note in the 
Modern Review (XXIII, 674), which ex¬ 
posed the absurdity of the charge brought 
against Rabindranath. But I also pointed 
out that it was somewhat strange that 


Rabindranath himself never formally con¬ 
tradicted such a serious allegation. • 

Recently, Mr. Stephen N. Hay, my coK 
league in the University of Chicago, has con- , 
tributed a long ^article entitle^T “Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore' in America” to the 'American 
Quarterly, published towards the* fend of*, 
1962, and it has set at rest all doubts in the 
matter. He has traced several . interesting 
records in the State Department of U.S.A. 
which I summarise below as his article majf' 
not be easily available in India and I con¬ 
sider it to be the best homage 1 can pay to 
the great Poet on this, his 102nd t!ij*thday. 

While the document referred to above 
and another letter conveying approval of 
his speeches on national questions by the ' 
revolutionaries were placed before the 
court by the prosecuting attorney, the 
Counsel for the defence objected on the 
gi’ound that “Tagbrc is not one of the de¬ 
fendants.” The attorney replied “No, he is 
not. We overlooked him in our haste”. 
New.spaper reports of those proceediiigs 
reached Rabindranath in Santiniketan seve¬ 
ral months later. He immediately sent the . 
following telegram to President Wilson: 
“Newspapers received concerning conspi¬ 
racy trial San Francisco wheredn prosecu¬ 
tion counsel implicated me. I claim from 
you and your country protection against 
such lying calumny.” This was followed by 
a long letter, denouncing the allegation in 
the fiercest terms. It ended with the follow¬ 
ing words; “I owe it to myself.to 

assure your countrymen that their hospital¬ 
ity was not bestowed upon one who was 
ready to accept it while wallowing in the 
sub-soil sewerage of treason.” 

Rabindranath’s telegram and letter may 
be regarded as having dropped the curtain 
on the whole episode. 




G0R4L KRISHNA GOKHALE’S CONCEPT OF DEMOCRATIC 

DECENTRAUSATION 

By D. B. MATHUR, 


Lecturer in General Education, 

From a dormant thought to a dynamic ideal, 
from an ideal to a positive reality, from a 
.reality to .practical and practicable end, 
that perhaps is the shortest story of the saga 
of democratic decentralisation in India. 
Today, the people are no longer bewildered. 
They no longer suspect the new set up. Our 
villages hum with hope, faith, action and 
optimism. The theory and ideal of decen¬ 
tralisation are better understood as the 
people vie to make concrete and construc¬ 
tive use of the opportunity to see for 
themselves. The freedom to make mistakes 
in this process is more rewarding than 
fatal inactivity. Tliis is not a flashing burst 
of uncontrolled'enthusiasm. The failures 
and setbacks notwithstanding, the process 
of decentralisation has become more demo¬ 
cratic with every passing day, shrinking the 
difficult way to Gram Raj. Perhaps it is 
hackneyed to say that the concept of decen¬ 
tralisation is neither a product of post¬ 
independence revelation nor a novel innova¬ 
tion. The moorings belong to the hoary past 
and the survival of the spirit of self-govern¬ 
ment is not a mere historical accident. To 
put a premium on self-governing institu¬ 
tions has been part of our nature. 

In this context, the contribution of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale deserves special 
mention. As the 20th Century dawned, 
Gokhale emerged as the brightest hope of 
the dispossessed. His dedicated abnegation 
spiritualized public life in India. His self- 
effacing endeavours, in India and in 
England, had a far reaching impact on 
various measures of India’s constitutional 
advance. Perhaps it is litjtle known that 
Gokhale subnlitted a thesis on decentra¬ 
lisation before the Hobhouse Commission of 
1908, It makes startlingly meaningful read¬ 
ing even at this distance, Gokhale^s views 
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have a clear bearing on the concept and its 
implementation today. 

1 

II 

The formative influences stirred in 
Gokhale an infinite repugnance for bure¬ 
aucratic ways in administration. He resolved 
to break up the vicious circle. He endea¬ 
voured to bring home to the British, India’s 
problems and growing aspiratibns. His 
cue was takep up by John Bright and Henry 
Maine, two good friends of India, whose 
help and advice enabled Gokhale to go 
ahead. Gokhale convinced John Morley, the 
Secretary of State, and a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the slate of administration 
in India was set up.’ 

The Royal Commission was presided 
over by Sir Charles Hobhouse, a Member 
of Parliament. Ramesh Chandra Dutt was 
one of the'members. Gokhale appeared be¬ 
fore the Commission on March 7, 1908, and 
submitted a detailed note as evidence.- The 
note conveyed, in unfailing terms, his deep 
concern for the growing concentration of 
power at the higher administrative levels 
leaving the people powerless automatons in 
the hands 'of an arrogant and omnipotent 
civil service. Gokhale’s scheme, as will be 
seen heic, was elaborate. He stands a fore¬ 
runner of the concept of democratic decen¬ 
tralisation as we know it today 

Gokhale declared: 

I think a stage has now been reached 
in this country when, in the true 
interests of the people as well as to 
arrest the growings unpopularity of the 
administration, it is necessary to give 
the representatives of tax-payers some 
real voice in the conduct, of Provincial 
affairs. And any arrangements made fca 
this purpose should not only be suited 
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to present requirements but should also 
be capable of a steady expansion so as 
to meet satisfactorily the growing 
demands of the future. Now, the exist¬ 
ing system is hopelessly ill-adopted to 
serve this end.* 

Under contemporary political climate, 
Gokhale envisaged three administrative pre¬ 
requisites for the successful working of the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation. 

First, in all important provinces, there 
should be a Governor appointed from 
England, assisted by an Executive Council 
of three members or so ; 

Second, Provincial Legislative Councils 
enlarged and made more representative, 
should be empowered to discuss the budget 
fully, and also to move relevant amend¬ 
ments; 

Third, the Executive Council should be 
summoned to discuss specific matters of 
importance, if called upon to do so by a 
specified proportion of elected members.'’ 

The thesis of democratic decentralisa¬ 
tion submitted by Gokhale may be summed 
up thus 

To begin with, Gokhale wanted the 
financial sphere—both, the Imperial and 
the Provincial heads, to be detailed and 
specified, so as to include items of revenue 
and expenditure. lie suggested that instead 
of grants to provincial governments, inde¬ 
pendent sources of revenue should be pro- 
\dded, for instance—land revenue, excise and 
forests. Thus, the revenue and 'expenditure 
under the heads of opium, salt, customs, 
assessed taxes, stamps, registration and 
tributes from native states, posts and 
telegrai)hs, mint, railways and major irriga¬ 
tion works, should be treated as exclusive 
Imperial subjects. Such a system might 
mean deficit to the Imperial Government, 
which could easily be made good by a 
planned fixation of annual contribution by 
the provinces 

However, due care should be taken as 
to ^the average liability of each province 
with respect to famine and .glrants to local 
bodies. Thpre should also be provision for 


revision of such provincial contributions 
after a specified time limit. In emergencies, 
the Viceroy should exercise his discretion 
'and aggrieved provinces could^go in appeal 
to the Secretary of State. Gokehale,‘*to begin 
with, did not confer powers of taxation on 
provincial governments and advocated a- 
periodical revision of land revenue, by the 
legislature, in order to keep an equitable 
check on the .system. He also v/anted tq 
keep the power of borrowing exclusively 
in the hands of the centre, for some time 
only, to prevent any misuse of . the conces-„ 
tion. In emergencies, however, like famine, 
local governments could exercise their 
right to have preferential claim to borrow 
from the centre. Similarly, he advocated 
reasonable restrictions on the centre and 
the units with regard to expenditure on 
personnel administration. 

With regard to administration, Gokhale 
submitted that the Gover’nment of India 
should control military and naval defence, 
foreign affairs, currency, customs, post, 
telegraph, railways, general taxation and 
general legislation. Whereas, the provinces 
should be left free in the rest of the spheres. 
As to general and basic issues concering 
matters of policy, the centre should be ex¬ 
clusively in control to ensure justice, 
uniformity and a specified policy. 


For district decentralisation, Gokhale 
favoured larger association and participation 
of people's representatives. He discourged 
the grant of vast powers to Collectors, who 
had become veritable potentates.’^ He 
suggested that the process of decentralisa¬ 
tion should filter down to the primary 
units of local self-government. These units, 
to work evenly and well, must be alloted 
larger resources. To help the Collector, 
District Councils should be constituted to 
implement administrative policy and 
programme. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale also suggested 
the creation of Panchayats where they did 
not exist and function already. He took 
pains to draw a detailed plan. The 
Panchayat should include : village headman, 
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Patel, Munsif and the conciliator, all of 
them conijected directly with the area, in 
Addition to a few more members duly 
‘elected by th<wiiiage. He wanted Panchayats 
to be Invested with sudi ftowers and 
Qpportun4ies as would be in keeping with 
the ideal of local autonomy : 

The Panchayats may be expected to 
administer on the spot a kind of simple 
justice suited to the villagers and this 
will be far preferable to the expense, 
the delays and the demoralization of the 
law courts.*^ ’ 

Gokhale declared that minor offen- 
cos, village development, forests, relief, 

^ water supply, sanitation, education and 
cattle pounds were other heads that 
demanded local attention and speedy ex¬ 
ecution.' Panchayat fmances were to be 
augmented by costs of litigation, allotments 
of Taluka Boards, fines, penalties, realzia- 
tions from forests and cattle pound.s. To 
help the Panchayats in the initial stages, 
Gokhale suggested appointment of special 
officers. 

V 

Gokhale clearly exposed the lethargy, 
callousness and apathy at the level of tlie 
, Taluka Local Boards. He did not favour 
their er.stwhile status, as officials domina¬ 
ted the scene much to the detriment of 
local autonomy. He pointed out that these 
units were straining under meagre re¬ 
sources and depleted funds. He advised that 
the bodies could be revitalised only when 
the elective principle is introduced. He 
wanted Mamlatdars to take part in the 
proceedings of these Taluka Boards. Gokhale 
was not a fanatic. In his considerate way 
he said that if these units failed to work 
smoothly, the Government should have 
powers to replace them by a nominated 
body. The provision, however, was not a 
privilege but an alternative in emergency. 

Gokhale pleaded that the resources of 
these bodies ought to be augmented so that 
they work effectively and efficiently. He 
submitted adequate statistical information 
and proved his point that Taluka Boards 
were normally denied their fair share of 
resources. He observed : t 



But the resources available being 
most scanty—-not sufficient even for the. 
local needs of ihe talukas as distinct 
from those of the district—I think the 
best plan would be to place them wholly 
at the disposal of Taluka Boards, there¬ 
by giving a real chance to local self- 
government to attain a fair standard of 
efficiency The Taluka Boards should 
be bound to make small assignments to 
Village Panchayats in their areas.® 

He favoured that the Taluka Boards 
.should frame their own budgets without 
any interference. He wanted that Taluka 
Board.s should co-operate with each other 
in joint endeavours of mutual interest and 
benefit.. 

VI 

Gokhnlf' advised tJiat Municipalities 
^hould also be ('lecled bodies. The Govern¬ 
ment could, however, keep watch on them 
and nismo iheir sueccssful working, with 
powers to replace erring bodies by nomina¬ 
ted one.s, m contingencies. He declared : 

Unle.ss an undivided responsibility 
is thus thrown on these Municipalities, 
nskmg even initial failures for its .sake, 
the.se institutions wiU neither become 
tlficienl mstrnments ol local adminis¬ 
tration nor will they fulfil the higher 
purpose ol serving as seminal ies for the 
education of the people in the art of self- 
government 

Though the Municipalities also suffered 
from scanty tmances, Gokhale thought it 
advisable 'that they should be made more 
self-reliant and self-sufficient pi'ogi'essively. 

If they wanted larger projects, sustantial 
grants-in-aid towards capital outlay should 
be made from provincial revenues. To 
expand educational facilities in the area, the 
Government of India should advance 
assistance. 

For District Boards, Gokhale favoured 
non-officials of position to take up regular 
touring of the district to see things for 
themselves and seek redress. ITie Collector 
was to continue, for some time at least, but 
not as an obstacle. Gokhale .favoured in¬ 
clusion of Executive Engineer, Civil Sur- • 
gcon and educational Inspector. He advise 
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eel that at least three-fourths of the mem¬ 
bers on the Board should be elected, while 
the rest may be nominated. By carefully 
analysing the situation, he devised a useful 
plan whereby, for the district, a special 
constituency could be created, based on a 
fairly high franchise. Ho submitted a 
comprehensive scheme for an ideal District 
Board." Another suggestion that he put 
forward was that a District Board Ishould 
be given a 'share in excise-revenue. 

VII 

Gokhalc pointed out three glaring 
defects of the District Administration ; its 
secrecy, its bureaucracy and departmental 
delays. He also pointed out that the Col¬ 
lector, all said and done, was not such a 
success as it was publicised. Gokhak- 
frankly declared : 

What the situatoni lequires is not 
such official checks exercised from a 
diis'lance, but some control on the spot 
on behalf of those who arc affected by 
Ihe administration. 

To make a success of his sche'rni', 
Gokhale devised, in every district, a ■small 
Council comprising non-officiaTs, (two- 
thirds elected by the non-officials in the 
District Boards and one-t’hird nominated by 
the Collector). Such a Council was meant 
to help the Collector also on relevant mat¬ 
ters, on the whole, to do away with admi¬ 
nistrative delays and formalities. .Gokhble 
suggested a comprehensive list bf matters 
that normally came up before the Collector. 
In a democratic and constitutional way, he 
Wanted the Collector to function effective¬ 
ly, so that members with technical and 
expert knowledge do not feel the weight 
of an impdsed and lurking danger in the 
form of the Collector. 

The Districk Council was mcanft to be 
only an advisory body. ITie Collector 
should be in direct contact with the Central 
Government. Gokhale suggested that a 
third member will have to be added to the 
Ekcecutive Council to achieve dejSired re¬ 
sults. For general efficiency and super¬ 
vision, Gokhale wanted that an Inspector- 


General should be appointed, just as exper 
advisers would be necessary for techndca 
and scientific spheres. The^powers of tfic 
Collector, in any case, were to: be specific 
in keeping, with various aspects^of adminis¬ 
trative efficiency and democratic control 
and guidance. 

VIII 

Gokhale summed up his case emphatically 
(thus: 

The educated glasses are the brain 
of the country, and what' they think 
today, the rest of the people will think 
tomorrow. The problem of bringing the 
Administration into closer relations with 
the people is essentially a problem ot 
associating the educated classes with 
the actual work of the Administration. 
With Village Panchayats at -the bottom. 
District Councils in the centre and re¬ 
formed Legislative Councils at the top, 
this problem will have been fairly faced, 
so far as the exigencies of the present 
are concerned.*' 

Gokhale’s thesis clearly shows how far 
ahead he was of his times. The ideas are 
Startlingly radical, considering that he 
spoke more than fifty years ago. The 
remedies for administrative reformb that* 
he suggested and the concrete proposals 
that he put forth to revifalise the setup, 
speak amply of his foresight and wisdom as 
a statesman. In his scheme, there is a 
clear indication of a federal political pat¬ 
tern, as we enjoy today. His ideas and con¬ 
cepts of democratic decentralisation are a 
close parallel to what wo see being imple- 
mened all over the country with feverish 
enthusiasm. 

It is for researchers to find out more 
about this aspect of Gokhale’s public life in 
particular, and the contemporary Indian poli¬ 
tical scene in general. This is an imperative 
neceS;Sity today in our quest for Elding 
from below. 
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ibid, p. 1217. 
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On February 27, 1912, he moved a resolution 
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Gakhale explained further :A body of 
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the Collector, assisled by otluT District Officers, 
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p. .579. 
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THORFAU AND MAHATMA CANDIH 

By SATISH D. KALELKAR M.A. (axon) 


Enibas.s.y of India, 

On May 6, 1962, America ob.scrved the 
death centenary of one of her most illu.s- 
trious sons, Henry David Thoreau, thinker, 
o.ssayist, poet, naturalist, surveyor, mystic 
social critic, who was laid lio rest, a 
hundred years earlier, in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetary on those woody knolls in Concord 
which he loved so passionately. Among 
numerous functions arranged all over the 
country to do him honour, the most import¬ 
ant was the installation and unveiling of a 
bronze bust of JTioreau in the celebrated 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans, in the 
Hew York University. It was not without 
significance that Mr. B, K. Nehru,, the 


Washington, D.C. 

Ambassador fo U.S.A., from the country of 
Mahatma Gandhi, was invited to deliver 
the main address on this occasion. For, in 
many ways, the philosophy of life of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his programme of 
action were similar t'o those of Henry 
Thoreau. Both were enthusiastic natural¬ 
ists who attempted to run self-supporting 
farms; both believed in the dignity of 
manual labour; both were vegetarians, 
teteotallers, and non-smokers; both were 
fearless social critics ; both derived their 
inspiration from the Bhagavad-Gita ; an^, 
above all, both believed it to be th^ indivi-!, 
dual’s duty to resort to civil disobei^ience 


m 
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correct unjust and tyrannical laws of 
govoriunent, by adopting the non-violent 
expedient of taxes, if persuasion failed. 

Gandhiji’s Debt to Thorcau 

A certain degree of misconception 
about Gandhiji’s debt to Thoreau has con¬ 
tinued to per.si.st because of the Mahatma’s 
use of the pharaso ‘civil disobedience’ which 
happens to be the title of Thoreau’s cele¬ 
brated essay on rc.sistance to the power 
of the State, which he wrote in 1848 and 
published the following year. A critic and 
studcnli of Thorean’s works has gone to the 
extent of making a categorical statement, 
“It (the essay on ‘Civil Di.sobedience’) was 
Gandhi’s source book in his political cam¬ 
paign for civiJ resistance.” It is doubtful if 
this statement can be substantiated. In his 
autobiography, ‘My Experiments with 
Truth’, Gandhijj not only lists, but analyses 
the books that influenced him greatly dur¬ 
ing the formative year.s of his student days 
in London, in the last decade of the last 
century and, later, in South Africa where 
ho .was experimenting with and perfecting 
his W'oapon of salyagraha. Nowhere doe.s 
he mention Thoreau's works whose thoughts 
ajjpear to have reached him only after he 
had arrived at his own philosophy of civil 
disobedience. An open letter that Gandhiji 
wrote to the pct)ple of America, on the eve 
of the launching of his ‘Quit India’ move¬ 
ment, does indeed show in what great 
e.steem he hekl Thorcau, but it alsp'.shows 
that Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedidnee’ could 
not have been “Gandhi’s source book in his 
political campaign for civil I'esistance.” The 
open letter to the American people said, “You 
have given me a teacher in Thoreau who 
furnished me, through his essay on ‘The 
Duty of Civil Disobedij'ence,’ scientific 

confirmation of what I was doing.” 

(Emphasis mine.) Gandhiji, who was ex¬ 
tremely punctilious about his choice of words, 
appears to have used the word ‘confirma¬ 
tion’ advisedly ; and only humility has pre¬ 
vented him from saying, ‘already doing’. It 
is„ indeed, remarkable that these two great 
. thinkers, arrived at their almost identical 
philosophies completely indepently. And 


yet, in his characteristic huifibleness, 
Gandhiji calls Thoreau his ‘teachei*’. 

Fresh Assessm^t 

, I 

During his life time, ^boreau had ^ 
host of Clitics in the society which he 
castigated in a forthright manner'; ai^d 
after his death, a great body' of admirers 
almost created a Thoreau' cult, considering 
themselves the custodians of Thoreau’s rt- 
[mtation. It was, perhaps, impossible for 
either group to properly assess Thoreau’s 
contribution to thought or hiS “ place in 
history ; they were too near Thoreau, in 
jspace and lime, to have achieved a proper 
perspective and produced a balanced image.' 
We are, perhaps, better placed, although not 
noce.ssarily better suited, to attempt a 
balanced appreciation of the great thinker, 
one hundred years after his death. 

. t. 

Search for Truth 

Thoreau’s was an age of violent con¬ 
trasts ; it was an age of conflicts between 
idealism and materialism, between religion 
and the gospel of material success. Thoreau, 
with all his non-conformism, wias one of 
the typical Americans of his age. Indeed,,, 
ho is one of the best historians of the 
American mind in conflict. Greatly agita¬ 
ted by the contrasts and conflicts of his age, 
and in his ceaseless search for truth, he 
sought abiding solutions from the writings 
of great masters and ancient classics. His 
masters wore, Emerson, the deeply religious 
17th century writers of prose and poetry 
in England, the Greeks, and the sacred 
ancient classics of Hinduism—the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Manusmriti, and above 
all, the Bhagavad-Gita. As one critic 
observed, “It is not too much to say that 
Thoreau was made by two books: ‘Nature’ 
and the ‘Bhagavad-Gita’.” 

Back to Nature & Non-Possession 

Son of a lead pencil ma'nufacturer who 
had the advantage of a Harvard education, 
Thoreau was no country child, but was 
early dedicated to the woods, lakes an^ the 





compaAionship of nature wiu6h taipell^ 
him in at the age of 28, to withdraw to 
•his Walden Pond hut where he lived for 
'two years iit‘close communion with the 
birds, tfeasts and flowers, demopstrating the 
.individualism, he breathed and lived. His 
desire for physical retreat was far from 
^scaplsni. He was not running away from 
society’s puzzles ; he was proving them ; he 
was trying to live his philosophy.” At the 
back of his physical retreat lay the convic¬ 
tion that to be a philosopher, one must do 
more than have 'subtle thoughts, write 
erudite ’eksays, or give learned lecturers. 
He desired, like Gandhiji in our times, to 
be a true Karma Yogi. 

Although the two classics which have 
immortalised Thoreau were published after 
he left Walden Pond, both were conceived 
there and are remarkably Gandhian in 
general theory. These were “Civil Disobe¬ 
dience” (1849) and Walden ; of Life in the 
Woods” (1854). 

While Thoreau’s “Walden” was mostly 
dismissed by the society he lived in as the 
outpourings of an eccentric dreamer, it was 
iwognised in England as a masterpiece, and 
the fore-runners of the founders of the 
Labour Party used it as the Bible of their 
faith. Leo Tolstoy was impressed by it and 
so was W. B. Yeats who.se island paradise 
of Innisfree, where one could live aJone and 
search for wisdom was patterned on 
“Walden.” 

Thoreau sincerely believed—as did 
Mahatma Gandhi, 40 years later—that life 
should be reduced to bare essentials in or¬ 
der that one might devote oneself to the 
study of nature and of one’s self. Thoreau’s 
idea of simplicity was to sacrifice the ines¬ 
sential for the esBential. “Superfluous 
wealth can buy supefluities only,” he said, 
“Money is not required to buy one neces¬ 
sary for the Soul.” 

It is interesting to recall Mahatma 
Gandhi’s experiment in community living 
at a farm at Phoenix in South Africa. By 
chance he had come across Ruskin’s ‘Unto 
This Last’ which, he says in his autobio¬ 
graphy, “brought about an instantaneous 
and practical transformation in gay life.” 
So greatly was he impressed by this book 

"6 


that he immediately translated it 
Gujarati, under the, title ‘'Sarvodaysa’*-; 
(Welfare of All), •a term whlfih Vinoba ■ 
Bhave has borrowed to apply to his intei-, 
grated all-purposive movement. 

Records Gandhiji; ‘ 

“The teachings of ‘Unto This Last* t" 
understood to be: 

(i) That the good of the individuai 
is contained in the good of aU. 

(ii) That a lawyer’s work has the 
same value as the barber’s, in as 
much as all have the same right 
of earning their livelihood from 
their work. 

(hi) That a life of labour i.e., the 
life of the tiller of the soil and 
the handicraftsman is the life 
worth living.” 

It was this revelation that prompted 
Gandhiji to start his Phoenix Settlement in ' 
1904, on a farm, “on which everyone should 

labour, drawing the same living wage. .|_ 

irrespective of colour or nationality.” Ori¬ 
ginally Gandhiji planned to “go and live at *” 
the Settlement, earn my livelihood by 
manual work there and find the joy of 
service in the fulfilment of Phoeni'x.” As 
a result of all these experiments and es¬ 
pecially after a deep study of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and continued introspection, Gandhiji, 
like Thoreau before him, arrived at the 
faith that aparigraha (non-possession) was 
a virtue to be assiduously cultivated. Says 
he in his autobiography : 

“How was one to divest oneself of all 
possessions,?... .Was I to give^up all I had 
and follow Him ? Straight came the answer: 

I could not follow Him unless I gave up all 
I had.” 

Acceptance of this principle Jed 
Gandhiji logically to his much-discussed 
theory of trusteeship. 

“I understood the Gita teaching of non- 
possession to mean that those who desired 
salvation should act like the trustee who, 
though having control over great posses¬ 
sions, regards not an iota of them as his 
own.” . • 

“The rich have superfluous‘store of 
things which they do not need . while 
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millions are starved to death for want of 
sustenance. If each retained possession 
only of what he needed 'no one would be in 
want and all would live in contentment.” 

“Labour is a prominent feature of the 
Ashram, because it is our duty to engage 
ourselves in physical work.” 

Duty of Civil Disobedience 

Humanity owe.s a debt of gratitude to 
the Sheriff of Concord who seized Thoreau 
and put him in jail for refusing to pay the 
poll-tax to a State that tolerattKi slavery. 
True, unlike Gandhiji who had to spend 
many extensive periods in jail, Thoreau 
was incarcerated only for a night (until 
someone anonymously paid bis tax), but 
this forced him to write extensively about 
hi.s principle of civil cliso))edience. The 
good-natured and well-intentioned friend 
who paid the tax had deprived Thoreau of 
the chance to put the tax to a test and dra¬ 
matise the issue, educating the public in 
the whole process. He wislied, by setting 
an example, to demonstrate that “what you 
condone, j’ou support'; what you neglect, 
you confirm.” The primary allegiance of 
Thoroau’s man of principle is not to the 
Stale, but to the universal laws. “Only the 
absolutely nght”, he claimed, “is expedient 
for all.” Man is not bound to a State that 
legislates injustice: conscience is superior 
to the expedients of majority rule. As 
Gandhiji said, “Submission to the State law 
is the price a citizen pays for his personal 
liberiy. Submi.sBion, therefore, to a State 
wholly or largely unjust is an immoral bar¬ 
ter for liberty. . . . Civil resistance i, a most 
powerful expre.ssiou of a soul’s angui.sh 
and an eloquent protest against the conti¬ 
nuance of an evil stage.” 

Thoreau opens his “Civil Disobedience 
with the following : 

“I heartily accept the motto, ‘That 
government is best which governs least 
. ... that government is best which governs 
not at all ... . and when men are prepared 
for it, that will be the kind of government 
which they will have. Government is at 
besl> an exppedient; but most governments 
are usually, and all governments are some¬ 
times, inexpedient. , , . For, government is 


an expedient by which men wouuld fain 
succeed in letting one another alone; and, 
as has been said, when it is most expedient," 
the governed are most let alone by it. . . 

I think that, we'should be men fii^t ana 
subjects atferwards. It is not ■ desirable to, 
cultivate a respect for the law, so rAuch as 
for the right. The only obligation which I„ 
have a right to assume is to do at any time 
what I think right. . . . All men recognize, 
the right of revolution; that is, the right to** 
refuse allegiance to, and to resist, the 
government, when its tyranny or its ineffi- • 
(ioncy arc great and unendurable."'' 

It would be a great mistake—and some 
critics have indeed made it—tb assume that 
'I'horeau was a philosophical anarchist. 
Neither Thoreau nor Gandhiji repudiated 
all g(3vernment. They would serve it when 
its ends were nioral, when it was an instru¬ 
ment of good, a positive moral agency. Both 
urged disobedience fo tyra'nnical govern¬ 
ment, not to all authority; and this m.ade 
them rebets, not philosophical anarchists. 
Gandhiji was never tired of emphasising 
repeatedly that the right to rebel accrued 
only to thn.se who obeyed lawLS conscienti¬ 
ously. “Civil disobedience is not a state of 
lawlessness and licence”, he ha,s said, “but 
presupposes a law-abiding spirit combined 
with self-restraint.” And again, “1 have 
found that it is our first duty to re nder 
voluntary obedience to law, but whilst do¬ 
ing that' duty, I have also seen that when 
law fosters untruth it becomes a duty to 
disobey it.” 

According to both Thoreau and Gandhiji, 
the most liberal govermnent becomes a 
Ifyranny when it denies the right of the in¬ 
dividual to be responsible for his intellec¬ 
tual and moral integrity. It can over-rule 
him, yes, but he must somehow resist. 

Wliat is the Test ? 

Political philosophers would be quick 
lb point out the inherent weakness of the 
argument. If the individual is to determine 
his own rights, what authority is left to dis¬ 
tinguish between enlightened resistance 
to the rule of a State and anarchy which 
will inevitably dissolve the State itself? 

Thoreau has not attempted to resolve 




<his problem or give a direct aiiswer. The 
,>ssay as a whole does, however, suggest 
that he would have answered that you must 
faith in man, you must believe that 
.in intuition “lo what is necessary for sur- 
uval is a reality in human nature. And 
that is the only possible answer. 

• Gandhiji was not free from this philo- 
.ophical doubt either, but ho did not leave 
ih unresolved, although he loo has to fall 
hack on the faith in the innate goodness of 
nan’s heart and on iptuition. Correct moral 
f (jnduct and* scrupulous obedience to law' 
would automatically give man the power of 
judgement, accoring to Gandhiji. “It is 
'only when a person has thus ol^yed the 
laws of society scrupulously that he is in a 
);osition to judge a;s to which particular 
lules are good and jus?, and which unjust 
and iniquitous.” And, in the last analysis, 
(I’andhiji also leaps ,heavily on mstuition, 

I tie inner voice’ as he used to call it. “ISo 
tulcs can tell us how this disobedience may 
he done and by whom, when and where, 
nur can they tell us which laws foster un- 
inith.” 

Sanctity of the Individual 

Thoreau’s realization of man’s conflict 
-vith the State and his discourse on civil 
ili.sobedienco confirmed his belief in the 
sanctity of the individual. “Tme progress 
from an absolute to a limited monarchy, 
from 8 limited monarchy to a democracy, is 
a progress towards a true respect for the 
mdividual. . . . There will never be a really 
free and enlightened State, until the State 
romes to recognise the individual as a 
higher and indepedent power, from which 


ail its own power and authority are deriy* 
ed, and treats him accordingly.”, Grandhiji 
took a similar stand, and with equal empha¬ 
sis. Said he: “If the individual ‘ceases to; 
count, what is left of society ? Individual 
freedom alone can make a man voluntarily 
surrender himself completely to the service.* 
of society. Wo society can possibly be built; 
on a denial of individual freedom.” 

Both llioreau and Gandhiji realised,,, 
early in life, that the individual’s conflict 
with the State was real especially when he 
was faced with the .sacrifice either of his 
just rights or his security. Both believed 
that in resistance to a regime of tremendous* 
force, the individual's power is his own 
integrity. While neither ^Fhoreau nor 
Gandhiji denied the necessity of obedience 
to the just laws of the Stale, both believed 
in personal independence and were, thus, 
essentially individualijsts. There is abund¬ 
ant evidence to show tiluit both arrived at 
their basic philosophies of life from their 
deep study of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In a century of growing collectivism; 
where the balance between the rights of 'the 
individual and the needs of the State are 
swinging precariously in favour of the 
latter, Thoreau’s and Gandhiji’s are the 
most manly, most moral and most common- 
sense voices, If the individual is not. to lose , 
his identity, not to become a helpless auto¬ 
maton, he must never allow the sanctfl'y of 
the individual to be violated. That was the 
message of Thoreaii and Gandhiji. If we ; 
could hold aloft and carry forward the^' 
torch Of individual liberty and freedom that 
these great thinkers handed down to us, we 
would have taken a step nearer to that 
'ideal State about which the human race 
has been dreaming ever since its infancy. 







LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

By Mrs. D. P. ROYCHOWDHURY 
XI 


June 1954 was the time for Sri Deviposad’s 
retirement from Government Service. He 
decided to return to his homeland after his 
term of office was over and as was his 
wont, began preparing for the event much 
ahead of the time. Since we had to stay 
away from Bengal for a considerable period 
of time after my husband -accepted the post 
of the Principal of the Madras School of 
Arts, we thought it wise to let out both our 
houses in Calcutta to tenants. These tenants 
got so used to enjoy a fairly big place by 
paying a nominal rent that they were most 
reluctant to leave such an advantageous 
po.sition, in our hour of need, unless 
enforced to do so by the verdict of a court 
of law. This my husband knew was « long¬ 
term business. 

A portion of the ground floor of our 
house at Bhawanipore was at our disposal. 
At the time we had no other alternative 
than to occupy that part. But this was not 
even sufficient to accomodate our belong¬ 
ings of daily use, leave alone the question 
of the art treasures. I was therefore not a 
little surprised when 1 found my husband 
had ordered some new furniture to be made 
which he thought would be suitable for the 
little place we could call our own. P’pr the 
moment I forgot I was dealing, with ,an 
artist and tried to intervene and stop him 
from incurring an unnecessary expense. 
He was then in the mood of a child waiting 
eagerly to see how his new toy works, and 
naturally I received a most curt answer 
which was as much to say, ‘do not meddle 
about things which you do not under¬ 
stand.' After that I though it prudent to keep 
my mouth shut and watch the result. Most 
of these furnitures were made to new designs 
and to serve a double purpose. When these 
were finished the artist very proudly 
showed some of them to me expecting per¬ 
haps to see me overwhelmed with joy and 
aslonishnlent. The beds which were made 


of heavy rosewood, he touched with his 
fingers. They yielded to his touch, swang 
sideways and revealed some concealed 
drawers underneath. His eyes gleamed aiftl 
he looked at me for approbation. I sensed 
his mood in time to swallow thp words that 
were almost at the tip of my tongue, 
forced a smile and said, “it is very clever 
indeed but don’t you think it would be 
difficult for me to handle them as easily as' 
you did ?’’ Prompt came the reply “oh no, 
you will see how easy it is. Even a child 
will be able to manage without any trouble.” 
After this I followed the only course left 
to me and that was to-find an excu.se and 
leave the place. Not only the beds, even the 
chairs and tables meant for the drawing 
room had their secret receptacles. When 
these were ready, they were shipped for 
our residence in Calcutta and at the first 
opportunity the artist went there himselt 
and arranged them in their respective 
places. 

In the meanwhile Deviprosad was in¬ 
formed officially that his term of office 
had been extended for another three years. 
This meant that the furnitures which were 
made with such gusto should be left at the 
mercy of the rats and insects. Our artist 
was not prepared to do that and his brain 
began to work again. Since no Pied Pipers 
are to be found in these days he had 
recourse to other methods. All sorts of 
insecticides were given trial and those 
which pleased the fancy of the artist were 
used lavishly for driving away the pests. 
And what happened to the furniture which 
were already in existence ? Left outside of 
course to be “seasoned” by sun and rain! 
Not being gifted with artistic talent I 
could not quite appreciate this arrangement 
and was grieved to know .those precious 
articles were left to rot in this manner. 

My surprise knew no bounds when, -on 
a visit to Calcutta, I found that a trans- 
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formation had taken place to the beds with 
the spring action so ingeniously invented. 

. Instead of* swinging at touch, they became 
•^solutely immovable. They were fixed on 
two ’ceJ»er\t platforms which looked more 
like tombstones than anything else. On this 
occasion* I could not suppress my feelings 
.■and expressed what I felt. Luckily my 
liusband accepted the criticism with good 
ijumour and agieed to break the cement 
(Construction. What became of the drawens 
attached to the beds is still a mystry to me. 
1 left it at,that for fear of bringing back 
.^ome unpleasant memory. 

Time flew. Three years passed by with¬ 
out our being aware of it. Once more it 
became necessary for us to be ready to 
leave M'adras. But unfovlimately a rumour 
spread from somev/hcre that the officers at 
tlie helm of the CJovcimment were not in¬ 
clined to di.spen.se with the services of Sri 
Deviprosad for at least another two years. 
Since this reached our cars from a most 
lesponsible source, we had to believe it, 
specially when we remembered our previous 
experience. Thus being put into a wrong 
track, we made no preparation for our 
departure till an official notice came from the 
Government. But when June 1957 was fast 
approaching and yet no order came 
for his continuation in the post, the artist 
got perturbed. He had some influential 
friends in the official circles but the infor¬ 
mation that he got from them was va.gue 
and indefinite. This made Deviprosad decide 
about his own plans. Time was short and 
there was not a moment to loose. He was 
determined to leave his quarters the day 
his term of office was over and therefore 
started packing in full swing. V/e had tcj 
make haste to dispense with our belong] ng.s. 
The rubbish that had accumulated during 
our 28 years’ stay in the same building, 
were not negligible. It was, therefore, not an 
easy task to manage. Things which had 
many an old association and which we had 
learnt to value, were all packed in wooden 
boxes and stored in the spacious varandah 
downstairs. Tlie others were got rid of as 
best as we could, I do admit that my heart 
sank within me when I perceived the huge 
luggage waiting to be transported. 


My husband could not leave Madras' 
till the last day of his office. The packing 
cases had to be sen,t tw6 weeks in advance 
and I had to follow their trail. My problem 
was how to arrange everything without the 
invaluable assistance of the artist. When I 
cxpres.se(1 myjfears to him, he seemed to be 
quite elated. Perhaps the man in my 
husband was flattered to find his wife 
depending so much on his guidance and to 
encourage her he said most emphatically, 
“Oh, but you don’t have to worry. I shall 
draw plans for each room and it would not 
be difficult at all.” But experience has 
tau'dit me not to rely too much on the words 
of idealistic persons of my husband’s type. 
1. therefore, still had my secret trepidation 
though outwordly I wore a brave face. 

The day approached when I had to say 
goodbye to Madras. Since I was travelling 
alone, all precautions were taken for my 
safety. A berth had been booked for me in 
the iadu's’ compartment of an air-condi¬ 
tioned coach. But when the train was in, 
it was ftmnd that the berth reserved was in 
the general compartment. My husband 
naturally was thoroughly upset at this un¬ 
expected turn of events and started argu¬ 
ing with the railway authorities who were 
re.sponsible for this mistake. After much 
hot discussion he was able to change the 
reservation in his favour and was pacified. 
As a result of this delay, the train was three 
hours behind lime when she entered the 
Howrah Station. 

After. I reached my destination and 
found the 'i.umcrou.s packing cases await¬ 
ing my airival, once more my courage 
failed me. In a few days’ time, however, 
some assistance came to my elbow on the 
instruction of the artist. With its help 
the boxes were unpeaked and things 
scattered all about the place. Our next move 
was to arrange them according to the plans 
given by the artist. But we soon discovered, 
things which appear all right on a piece of 
paper, may not look the same on the floor 
of a room. We struggled with all our might 
and yet failed to make both ends meet, 
Umpteen times we scrutinized the plan Imd 
tried our utmost to adjust but with lio 
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bettor result. At last we decided to leave low in the vicinity of his studio at Chrome- 
it at that. ‘ ^ pet, where he transphinted hinise]Sf Mth his 

A mpnth later when Sri Deviprosad luggage. Though he had to face many 
appeared on the scene and found every- inconveniences in such an oUl;, of the way 
thing was not as he desired, he looked dis- place, he felt e'cer so much happiur there 
pleased and said without the least hesitation than he was at the hotel. Lonely he was 
‘T sec, you all have done nothing about the but this loneliness was more beatable h, 
arrangement of the rooms” and straight him than the hubbub of the inn. Eesid^ 
away jumped into the field of action. Alas, roo.st of his time was occupied 'by his work 
if he only knew the struggle that we went and he could hardly icbl the want oj 
through! company. 

After a week’s relentless ctfurt he was When Deviprosad departed for Madras 
able to do something to his satisfaction but he gave me to understand that it would not. 
I can assure yon it was not all in agreement take him more than two or thr(?e months 
with the plan that were given to us for our to complete the statue and return home. I 
guidance. }inve my doubts whether he .said this in 

When Deviprosad felt that his wife goed faith or just to console me. For three 
would be fairly comfortable in her new long months pas.scd and yet there was no 
environment, he left for Madras to finish prospect of his return. Ho, of course, was very 
the statue which was still in the make and regular about his tetters in which he gently 
which had to be completed wilhiii a specific broke the news that since ixmre orders were 
time. This was none other than the d(juble fotlliccfining, it may be obligatory for him 
life size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi commi- to prolong his stay in Madras. His reason 
ssioned by the West Bengal Government, wa.s. lie had no studio in Calcutta and 
His first problem after reaching Madias neither any suitabh' place to make one. 
was where to stay. It was necessary for him This being an undeniable fact, I had 
to go daily to Chromepet, a suburb 14 miles meekly accept the inevitable and that was 
away from Madras where he had the an indefinite separation from my husband, 
foundry for bronze casting. It is here that Sri Deviprosad is seldom heard to con- 
he now decided to make his studio for gratulato a newly married youth as is 
modelling also. Ho, therefore,- selected a customarily done. Instead he extends his 
■ hotel opposite the Egmoro Station. Friends condolences to the unfortunate young man 
who visiilcd him there told me he looked an for his loss of freedom. Since this is often 
absolute mislit in the environment. Besides done in the presence of hi.s own wife people 
the rooms were so much wanting in space wore expected to look upon it as a jpke. But 
that it could hardly accommodate the artist I have my suspicion that the views thus ex- 
as well as his belongings unless he tnadg a pressed are perhaps something beyond a 
firm resolution to reduce his physical mere jest. Occasionally it reveals the sub¬ 
structure to fit in with the place. conscious mind of the speaker which he 

Another great hurdle that stood on dares not admit even to himself. In spite of 
his way if he continued to stay in the hotel all his inconveniences, Deviprosad is un- 
was tlie crossing of the overbridge at the doubtedly a free man now. None to distract 
railway station every morning and even- his mind with a chit or a word while he is 
ing in order to go and come from Chroeme- in the midst of his work. Has the distance 
pet. This, to Deviprosad, was a much more that separated him from his constant 
difficult fe.it than climbing the sumit of companion for many a years given him a 
the Mount Everest. To escape from all this long coveted respite and enabled him to 
trouble he soon discovered a small bunga- breathe more freely? I wonder. 



il l! fece nlirrorcd lh6 raoqd of tbc moment. 

Sobbing soundlessly, *|lam Kuinari Tawang 
i* pleading with her husband and son—inter- 
at. the CenUat Internment Camp, Deoli—not 
. •',() back’to* China and an un^brtuip future. 

, Shifting,uneasily in his chair in the oflice 
i iho Carnjfi’s Welfare Officer, fifty-year-old Kwan 
!i.^ Lam, her husband, sounded non-committal, 
I i.^hing pros and cons, to go, or not to go. 
. jids tumbled out of his inouth haltingly. 
i;:h^n-ycar-old Min Singh Kwan, their son, sat 
Ivveen them, head bent, gazing at his toes. 



oese children in playful mood—Ueoli Camp 
Mani Kuinari had come all the way to Deoli 
lip from Siliguri, tormented by acute anxiety 
"ut the plight of her husband and son. Vague 
'|)s of rumour had darkly luiiteil that some 
) internees had perished in a cholera epidemic- 
tlie camp. She had feared the worst about the 
t- of her husband and son. but here the\ were, 
w' and healthy, in a setting that resembled a 
oily reunion. As for cholera, it had been a 
rh. 

Many Decide Not to Leave 

laving conditions for Kwan .Sho Lam, as an 
itcince at the Deoli ramp, ore all in accordance 
dtb the Geneva Convention (1949) regulations 
"vering the treatment of civilian internees.* 


With the massive invasion of India's northarn 
borders by China last October, some 2jCk)0 out' of 
L5,0OO Chinese living ,in India had become 
security ri.sks overnight. These were interned at 
the Deoli camp, and 878 of them have been, at 
their option, allowed to go back to China. A 
further batch is now due for repatriation, but 
many, running into a few hundreds, have ex¬ 
pressed tlieir voluntary decision not to leave 
India. 

I'he fir-st batch of repatriates left Kota, the 
nearest lailhead, for Madras, the port of embarka¬ 
tion, ill a special train. Kveu then, a few had 
dilipped out, on sei'oiid thouglits, and returned to 



^A nursing mother—Deoli Camp 

Deoli camp. * reversing theii eailier decision to 
leave for (]hina. 


It was a VM.P. show, the trip to the port of 
embarkation. Doctors, nurses and other atten¬ 
dants aeeompaiiied the repatriates up to Madras. 
The special train had kitchen ears, canteen and 
sick bay. Comfort was the operative word. The 
repatriates carried all their personal luggage with 
them, and were provided with foreign exchange 
up to Rs. G66 for expenditure en route. 

Liberal Food Rations 

For those at the Deoli camp, life goes on an 
even keel. • * 

The internees stay in well-ventilaletl, high- 
roofed barracks, with open space aroilnd. TThe* 
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Tho Doctor on bii' moriung round—DeoU Camp 


cami) has its own 5<)-bed modern hospital, com¬ 
plete with X-Kay plant and with two doctors in 
attendance, one of them a lady. If .specialised 
treatment is required, the patient is sent to hospi¬ 
tals at Ajmer, Jaipur or Kola. 

For administrative convenience, the camp is 
divided into five wings, each having its own 
elected leaders--secret ballot, democratic fashion 
—who looks after the needs and problems of his 
wing, while keeping liaison with the camp authori¬ 
ties. 

Food rations arc lik>ral, both in quantity and 
quality, adequate for healthy living ; and, indeed, 
in caloiies intake, fabulously high when com¬ 
pared with present-day scarcity ridden China with 
its great leap backwards. 

Every internee, above 12 gels, daily, 15 
ounces of rice and four of wheat; six ounces of 
meat and another six of fresh vegetables; two 
ounces of dal; half ounce of sugar; an ounce of 
milk f for children under five, half a litre of milk); 
and three-fourth ounce of oil. Mutton is avail- 
aWe thrice a week ; fish twice; and pork and eggs 
' once. The quantum of adult daily ration works 
ftut at 2,5^ calories. 


Smiling Facks of Childhen 

Each internee receives an allowance o 
Rs. 5 a month for pocket expenses, and from hr 
own funds kept in the custody of the camp 
ritics he could draw up to Rs. 150 a month to 
purchases from the canteen, or up to Rs. 3^0 fo 
remittance to dependents in India, if any. In 
canteen, with its displayed price list, has on it 
shelves anything from straw hats to tinned fruit 
and ready-made garments, and is open 
A.M. to 12 noon and from 2 P.M. to 6-30 P,M 
All in coming mail for the internees is distr 
billed in the morning, while at the same time a 
outgoing letters and parcels are collected froi 
them for dispatch, postage for outward mail bein 
met by the camp authorities. 

The internees are free to spend their time «' 
they like; no work is ever given to them. Fecil 
ties exist for both indoor and outdoor-, game 
These include tennis, volley ball, badftiinton, ches 
playing cards, carroms and bagatelle. Fof tl 
musically-inclined, violin, harriioniura*' and tab 
have been provided. - 

ToThe visitor, the Deoli camp, vdth its leisur 
children, friskily playful, looks like a holidt 
ramp-^and an all-paid vacation for the Interi^ 
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* Similitude <>f the Waters 

^ She loved water. “I/rannol find any¬ 
thing more >«pt for the explanation of cer- 
t,'un spiritual things than‘this, element of 
water; for, as- I am very ignorant and my 
wit giv% me no help and I am so fond of 
this elemen^ I have looked at it more atten- 
;ively than at other things.” The spiritual 
possibilities of a person is like a garden and 
'"bore are four ways by which a garden can 
ho watered. First, the laborious method 
-rtf drawing, water from the well. To this 
corrospohSs the first step of prayer, which 
js “to pay no heed to what they see or hear, 
“especially during prayer ; to spend much 
■^time alone and to practise the difficult 
exorcise of meditation. Here the beginners 
draw water by hand. Secondly, “by a 
water-wheel and buckets, when the water 
IS drawn by a windlass.” She adds, “I have 
Mtinetimes drawn in this way, it is less 
laborious than the other and gives more 
water.” This represents the state of recol¬ 
lection called the prayer of quiet. Here God 
■ IS at work and the will is helped by the 
“little spark” from His great fire. The 
third degree is “by a stream or a brook. 
v\hich waters the ground much belter, for 
it saturates it more thoroughly and there 
IS less need to water it often.” Here God 
“may almost be said to be the gardener 
Himself, for it is He who does eveiythingl.” 
The faculties—understanding, memory and 
will-are almost completely united with 
God and the sOul finds its greatest delight 
m this true wisdom. Finally, “by heavy 
rain, when the Lord waters it with no¬ 
labour of ours,” in which stage the soul is 
m rapture and in harmony. 

Foundress of Convents 

The year 1562 stands out in bold relief 
in the life of St. Teresa of Jesus. She 
founded the Convent of St. Joseph at Avila 
for the Discalced nuns. Teresa regretted 
the privileges and comforts heaped on the 
religious ordef as these were contrary to 
the principle of holy poverty. She desired 
to carry out iniportant reforms in the Car¬ 
melite Order by founding many convents 


,v-j» 

which would teeich the monks arid the 
to live in complete poverty and* spp;iti*iK? 
bliss. She says in “TlW Way of Pprfectfoft;?* 
an ascetic treatise meant for the use of tll|, 
nuns, “As for a large ornate convent, with, 
a lot of buildings. God preserve Us frtmi;, 
that! Always remember that these thing^« 
will all fall down on the Day of Judgmmit^' 
and who knows how soon that will be ?” 

But the very idea of an ordinary nun',; 
founding a convent was too much in tho$e' 
days and Teresa’s confessor, when consult-* • 
ed, was not unsympathetic, but he saw that, 
“humanly speaking, there was no way of 
putting it into practice.” She had to face 
the jealousy of the nuns who asked, “Why" 
of all persons Teresa ?”, the refusal of her. 
superiors, the searching questions of the 
Inquisition, the unwillingness in granting' 
licence by a bureaucratic administration - 
and a loud tlamour all round. However, 
after four years of struggle and disappoint¬ 
ment, llie first convent was established , 
with four nuns, in their new garb of coarsest 
frieze, looking hopeful and happy. 

From now on, Teresa’s life entered 
upon a period of vigorous activity and end¬ 
less travel. She founded as many as 
thirty-two convents and even during the, 
times of most frequent and mystical expe-. 
rionce with its accompanying ecstasy, she 
gave attention to minute details and prbb- 
lem.s of individual nuns. ITie charming and 
possesisive Princess of Eboli persuaded St. 
'Feressa to accept her endowment for a con¬ 
vent gt Pastrana, where she went to live as 
a widow* four years later. She insisted on 
special rooms and received visits from her- 
admirers in the precincts of the convent, 
which enraged Teresa when she came to. 
know from the nuns. Teresa, suffering 
from physical pain and exhaustion after ‘a 
long travel, did not hesitate for a moment , 
and she left the convent with her daughters 
without knowing of a possible near-by. 
shelter. She was, indeed, “muy varon.” 

Interior Castle ^ 

The allegoric treatment of her spiritual 
experiences in the “Interior Castle,” was 
conceived in 1577, that is, five years before 
she passed away from this world. In this 
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her most important work, she compares 
the soul t'6-“a cas^e of diamonds,” contain¬ 
ing “many mansions, come above,” others 
below, others at each side; and in the centre, 
or middle of all these mansions, lies the 
principal, where the most secret things pass 
between God and the soul.” The first three 
mansions correspond to the purgatorial 
stage, the following three to the illuminative 
and the seventh marks the perfect union. 
In the first stage there are still “toads and 
serpents” of the pa.‘>sions and “the light 
that emanates from the Palace of the 
King” hardly penetrates into this mansion. 
If the first mansion is that of Humility, the 
second is of the Practice of .Prayer, where 
the subject has to toil harder with a larger 
consolation of hope. The third mansion 
symbolises Meditation and Exemplary Life. 
Here we leave behind our worldly pre¬ 
occupations and prepare oursehes for 
climbing up to the remaining mansions. 
“Enter, enter my daughters, within,” with¬ 
out hesitation and with an increased faith. 
As he enters the fourth mansion, the pilgrim 
begims to enjoy the Prayer of Quiet and the 
soul becomes conscious of gaining some¬ 
thing otherwise than by its own efforts ; 
*herc are “such delicate things to see anH 
to feel.” The pa.ssions of the soul are 
almost eliminated. Thd fifth vnansion is 
commonly known as the Prayer of Union, 
where God participates actively and takes 
complete fX)sse&*sion of iLo soul. This ex¬ 
perience is brief and hence it is called a 
"Betrothal.’ In a marriage two people 
belong to each other but before .thd egre- 
mony they often meet for a short time to 
learn to appreciate each other better. By 
this way “the soul sees in a secret way 
Wlio this Spouse is that she is to take.” 

This point has been further clarified 
by St. Teresa in the similitude of the silk¬ 


worm. “The silkworms feed on the mul- 
berry-leaves, until they are full grown 
when people put down twi^, upon whicH, 
with their tiny mouths, they start spinniii|* 
silk, makipg themselves very- tt^t little 
cocoons, in which they bury themselves. 
Then, finally, the worm, which was large 
and ugly, comes right out of the cocoon as.a 
beautiful white butterfly.” The silkworm 
is the contemplative soul and when it dies, 
“then we shall see God and shall ourselves 
bo as completely hidden in His greatness as 
is this little worm in its cocoon.” 

The “little butterfly” experiences a 
“delightful pain” as it enters the sixth 
mansion and undergoes final trials and the, 
Loi'd reveals many secrets to it. Although 
the little butterfly is handicapped in its 
spiritual flight as it is lied with so many 
chains, there is no going back and the trials 
bring reward of “peace and contentment.” 

In the seventh mausioli “His Majesty 
alone lives” and this is the final stage of 
“Spiritual Marriage.” Tliis is a permanent 
experience that takes place in the centre of 
the soul. The parties to the marriage can- 
jiot be soperaled any more. It may be call¬ 
ed a “Second Heaven” because the “two- 
candles of wax merge into one another .so 
pex'fectly that there is one flame.” “The 
water from ‘the sky falls into the water of 
the river” and it is not possible to divide or 
distinguish the two waters any more. 

Her poetical output lagged behind her 
prose-works both i quality and quantity. 
However, we can mark her Epitaph borrow¬ 
ing from her verse; 

“O Beauty, that doth far transcend 
All other beauty! Thou dost deign, 
Without a wind, our hearts to pain— 
Without a pang our wills to bend, 

To hold all love for creatures vain.” 


THE DATE OF THE SUKRANm 

Bv LALLANJI GOPAL 
II 


A strong'argument for placing the Sukraniti 
i^i the nineteenth cvintury is to be found in the 
1 flics (IV: 5. 216-3] ) relating to pleaders (niyo- 
-ins). It is clear from these rules that the practice 
i*f engaging the services of a niyogin was a well- 
fstahlished* one duly recognized in the judicial 
•.yslem as the most common way of fighting a 
case. The text says that niyogins should be 
‘'’appointed by plaintiffs and defendants who do 
lot know the legal procedure, who arc busy with 
oilier affairs, or who are otherwise incapacitated 
IIV. 3, 216-18). Friends, family members, and 
• relatives arc said to represent the case, only as 
second alternatives (1V» T), 219-21). The niyogin 
In to be ap])ointed by the party and not by llie 
king at his will (IV. 5, 230). Only a man who 
knows the law and the procedure of lawsuits is to 
be appointed as niyogin: if a man who does not 
know these )et receives fees (bhrli) as a niyogin 
lie should he puni.shed by tin* King. (IV. .T 228-9). 
The niyogin is to receive as his fees 1|16, l|2n. 

lj80 or IjKK) of the value of the properly 
'^or amount in dispulc, becoming less ami less a.s 
(he claim in dispute becomes higher or if the same 
person serves as niyogin for many litigants 
(IV, 5, 224-7). Such a regular practice of plead¬ 
ing with the fees of the pleaders also regulated 
by law is not known for any period of Indian 
history before the establishment of British rule. 
The only reference in the enlire range of the legal 
literature of ancient times which suggests some 
rudimentary form of pleading is a story appear¬ 
ing in the commentary of Ashaya."” It was the 
Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which for the first 
time promulgated laws about the privileges, fees 
and responsibilities of lawyers. Significantly 
enough, the fees for pleaders suggested in the 
Sukraniti are similar to those laid down in the 
Bombay Regulation XIV of 1802. The rates 
^‘pecified in Section IX of this Regulation 
follow tlie principle that the percentage of the 
amount to be paid as fees to the pleader decreases 
as the amount increases, but the rates are 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1, 3j4, and lj2 per cent.^^ 


According to the Sukraniti the King is t6 
maintain an adopted son in the interests of his 
territory as well as his subjects (II, 65-6). In the 
entire range of Indian legal literature the question 
of a King having an adopted s<jn has never assum¬ 
ed any im[)orlance. History also does not show 
any such prac ice. An ado})ted son was needed 
for offering funeral oblations, but he could 
hardly have any gieal significance in a kingdom 
which was not always governed by rules of 
.succession. It was only after the coming of the 
Fast India Comjianv and the promulgation of 
(he Doc; fine of. Lapse that the question assumed 
a vital iinpoiluiice for ihc s)alc. We wonder if 
the reference in (he Sukraniti reflects a mind 
agitated over this much discussed question of the 
lime and finding solace in justifying the practice 
of eontemjwrary Indian rulers. 

The Sukraniti says that a King should take 
away b'olh ihe kingd<ini and all the properly of 
other rulers who do not act according to niti, 
establish couris in the territories of conquered 
rulers, and give them pensions according to their 
chariielcr.-'* The text adds that a king should 
maintain dispossessed rulers in order to display 
his own majesty by the bestowal of honours on 
them if they are well-behaved, hut he should 
puni.sh^lhem if they are wicked (IV, 7,808-9). 
r.lie grbuK'd for atlacking a ruler contemplated 
here hardly* finds a reference in the ancient 
legal texts. It looks like the juslificalion offered 
by the Fast India Company when it deposed 
pe ty Indian kings on the ground that their 
administration wa.s not functioning well. Though 
ancient texts also speak of a conqueror as re¬ 
organizing the administration of the conquered 
kingdom, the reference in the Sukraniti only to 
the establishment of courts in the conquered 
territories may remind us of the policy of the 
East India Company In such cases, which was 
to establish regular courts of justice in place of 
the existing arbitrary laws. Thus, Bombay Regu¬ 
lation XI of 1814 provides for the administrafion 
of justice within the territories of the Harbour 
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of Malwan ceded lo the East India Company 
hy llv! Rajt.‘ of Kolhapur by the agreement con¬ 
cluded on, 1 October 181?.* The legal works of 
India never think in terms of granting pensions 
to conquered • rulers. They advocate the policy 
of reducing other kings to the status of a tribu¬ 
tary or of rooting out the defeated dynasty and 
assimilating the kingdom lo the tunpire of the 
conqueror or else making a member of the 
defeated family bis subordinate ruler in the con¬ 
quered territory. The tnialment advocated in the 
Sukranili may reflect the East India Company's 
policy of deposing petty rulers and saticlioning 
them a maintenance allowance. 'I'lie policy of 
maintaining ilispossossed rulers to slntw one’s 
own power and of bestowing honours on them 
would look like the. Ilrillsh policy of patronizing 
such rulers, and of displacing the might of the 
Bri.ish empire tliroiigh the majestic Indian Rajas 
who often |•e(•ei^e(^ grand tillcf. and honours 
from the Crown. 

lire Sukranili .says that after conquering the 
enemy, the king should realize revenue from a 
portion of the tciiiory or from the whole, and 
then gratify the subjtais (IV, 7,7.51-21. There 
is no jiaralh‘1 lo this advice in lh(' theory or 
praetieo of ancient India, but the Marallias often 
forced defeated rulers to yield them the right to 
collect the revenue from certain parts of the 
eoru|uercd state. 'I’lie East India C.ompany algo 
often compelled defeated Indian rulers to transfer 
to them by way of eompcrisalion or penalty the 
revenues of certain districts. 

’^riic Siikraniti advises a king never to allow 
a territory very near bis own to be made over 
to another (IV, 7.7461. Tji ancient political 
thought we find the theory of iiianflala, based 
on the possible eombinalion of friendly and 
antagonistic neighl)oiirs. but nowhere do we find 
any advice or right like that in the Sukranili. 
The known history of ancient times docs not 
show any occasion when such a claim was 
asserted. On the contrary the East India Company 
is known to have definitely claimed a right 
over the neighbouring smaller stales, treated as 
portectorates. and it backed up its claim when¬ 
ever there arose any dispute about the occu¬ 
pation of these slaVs by another power. 

Tlie Sukranili says that a king should not 
des'.roy a gang or community of criminals all 
at once if thete be a whole group of offenders, 
but should extirpate them one by one (IV, 


1,223-4). This is no doubt realistic and ’eommon- 
sense advice and could have been suggested by 
any thinker in any age. It is, however, interei^ 
ing to no'.e that the East India Company follow^ 
this very practice in destroying the" powerful 
criminal communities of Pindaris and Thugs.*®, 

In this connexion we may note another 
stalernent in ihc Sukranili, that the uniiy evqji 
of thieves ran lead to the dcstriiclion of thv 
.Stale (V, 116). In ancient works we hav*- 
references lo thieves and robbers attacking tRe 
j)eoplL‘ and sometimes even armies on their 
journey,s. e.specially ihroufdi the fore.sts, and raitk 
ing tities and villages. But we find in) suggestion 
that such unti-s<»eial elements threatened the 
existence of the state or gathered political power 
and influence. We may, therefore, suggest that 
the author of iho Sukranili was thinking of the 
Pindaris and lliugs, especially the former, who 
had assumed political importance and had be¬ 
come a force to be reckoned with, threatening 
llu' existence of smaller statos'and even challeng¬ 
ing the power of the mighty East India Company. 

I’lic Sukranili says that if thieves steal some¬ 
thing from another kingdom by the king's order, 
they should lirst give .onp-sixth lo the king and 
llicrr divide the rest among themselves (IV, 5. 
(tlO-ll). The employment of trained robbers to 
harass an enemy was no doubt a time-honoured 
custom among the Hindus.'*® It is not unlikely, 
how'ever., that the author of the Sukranili in in¬ 
corporating this advice in his lt“xt was thinking 
of the predatory hoardes of Pindaris who during 
ihe Pe.shwa period shared their .spoils with the 
Slate which employed and protected thcnl.®^ 

Eleswhere the text olTers the advice that a 
king should never trust another king, whose con¬ 
fidence has been won, and should never meet him 
in his house or in some lonely place when accom¬ 
panied by only a few troops (V, 27-8). We do 
not find this particular piece of advice to kings in 
any early source. We feel that it owes its origin 
to the incident in which Afzal Khan committed an 
identical mistake and suflTered death at the hands 
of Shivaji 

Another piece of advice given by the Sukra- 
niti in this connclion is that the king should 
always keep beside him men who nre very much 
like himself in dress and form? he should have 
a secret sign to distinguish himsef, and at times 
should look like another person (V, 29-30) 
This advice also is not to be found in any source 



iiom ancfent India. Eufopean history knows some 
isfs of fhis^and siniUar practices. In India, Rana 
l»ratapa was once saved by one of his chiefs who 
Miiniself put on the royal emblems when the for- 
1 lor’s HfeVaa threatened in a battle. ^ Shivaji also 
, scaped fro^m meny attempts on his life through 
((thers being mistaken for him. 

Thbugh the use of false diplomacy, unscru- 
jiiilous strategf, and deceit is referred to in some 
iij the earlier texts, suqh a policy is not wholly 
ifVproved‘of and is recommended only in excep- 
iional cases. In normal circumstances the ideal 
,J righteous jyid chivalric war is to be followed, 
.(ccordiiig “Ih these texts. As against this the 
'^iikraniti is full of advice to resort to cunning, 
ilcceitful, and underhand means (IV, 7, 370-6, 
‘’174-.5, m 482-;i, 4459-92, 494-5, 572-3, 581-3, 
1)94-700, 725 33, 742-4, 747-8). 4'hesc are men- 
li<)ried in our text without tiny suggestion of stigma 
.‘((ached to thorn and as regular and witlely pre- 
\alenl political measures. Shivaji in his many 
v^ars put into practice most of lhc.se tactics. The 
history of the Deccan after the coming of the 
llnrojjcans icvcal.s a jicriod when wars were not 
fought according to the principles of riglileous- 
UCS.S, and when treachery and vile ladies were re¬ 
ported to in the manner advocati'd hy our text. 
One raniiot help feeling (hat the Snkraniti reflects 
llic piactiee of this period and, taking a lesson 
lioin this, the text for the first time in Indian his¬ 
tory advocates thp.se as the ideal incan.s of gaining 
^ ietory. 

The Siikraniti enumerates ten prakrtis 
-nlviscrs) as functioning under a king (II, Mi¬ 
ll. It then adds that according to some the nuin- 
her of prakrtis associated with a king is eight, 
vNhose names are Suniantra, Pandila, Mantri, Pra- 
Ihana, Saciva, Ainalya, Pradvivaka, and Pratinidhi 
II, 145-7). In earlier legal texts there are many 
radilions about the number of ministers forming 
lie council of a King.'*- But the author of the 
nikraniti singles out for special reference the view 
hat the council of ministers should consist of 
•ight. It is interesting to compare this list with 
lie Astapradhanas (council of eight ministers) 
Nhich assisted Shivaji.®* In the latter ca.se also 
n* find Amatya, Saciva, Mantri, and Sumantra. 
I'here should be no difficulty in equating Pradhana 
ind Pandita of tjie Sukraniti respectively with 
dukhya Pradhana and Pandita Rao of Shivaji’s 
!me. Likewise the Pradvivaka of the Sukraniti 
' ny be the same as the Nyayadhisa of Shivaji. 


The only difference in the tyro list* » Aat wKi^^ 
as the Sukraniti has the Pratinidhi find the- 
Seiiapati under Shivaji. There can bq, only Wvo ' 
possibilities to explain the close similarity of flio, 
two lists. Either Shivaji based the composition - 
of his council on the advice of the Sukranhj W ' 
the author of the Sukraniti knew the administra*'I 
live machinery of Shivaji. We feel that the second ’ 
suggestion is more likely l)ecause the Sukraniti 
seems to recognize the hi.«torieity of the system by 
making a special reference to it alone and not to ♦ 
other systetiis. .And if Shivaji had formed hia 
council ncpording to the advice of the Sukraniti; 
he would have included ten advisers, which is the 
number originally advocated in the text. 

fn the matter of military organization the 
Sukraniti reveals many modern features : the fight¬ 
ing i)rofcs.sion is thrown oj)en to all and is not the 
monopoly or [)rcserve of a particular group or 
caste (11, 276-80, 8()5-8); mili ary officers are 
ranked according as they arc heads of 5 or 6, 30, 
100, 1.000 and 10,000 foot-soMiers (II, 231-5); 
a])piopjiale miifornis are prcserilied for the diff¬ 
erent lanks of offieer.s (if, 2%) ; military parades 
(vyuhahliyasa I should be held twice every day, in 
(he moiniiig and the evening (II, 286-7); the, king 
annually withdraws money from the soldiers for 
their aeroutrenients (IV, 7, .59);®^ military men 
should he kept away from civilians hy stationing 
tlic troops outside the village, by not allowing them 
to enter llie ' village without a royal permit 
and hy prev('nting any credit transactions be¬ 
tween troops and villagers fl'V, 7, 763-4, 772; 

V, 180-2) ;■*•' separate supply cstahlishmen'.s should 
I.V Tiiaintained for the army and the goods intend¬ 
ed for the ar/ny should he reserved for the soldiers 
(fV 7, 765';'*'* soldiers should he restrie'ed only 
lo military fun*elions and not be appointed to any 
olher tasks l>esidcs warfare (V, 185); military 
regulations should bo eommunioated to the soldiers 
every eighth day (IV, 7, 768); soldiers should not 
point to the defects of their commanders (IV, 7, 
773-4) soldiers are required to keep their arms, 
weapons, and uniforms bright (IV, 7,775); pro¬ 
vision is made for the king to receive acknowledg¬ 
ments of the receipts of wages from the soldiers, 
and lo give them forms specifying the amount of 
their wages (IV, 7, 783-5); and soldiers are to 
receive half-pay when under training (TV, 7,786- 
7). The text lays down that before beginning 
expendition a king should make his soldigrs drink . 
invigorating wines (IV, 7, 709). Tliqiigh wine; 
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drinking was popular among warriors in ancient 
limes, we not find in early sources any advice 
like dial found in the Sijkraniti. On the other 
hand, this practice seems to have been quite com¬ 
mon in llic European armies. Thus, ch. IX in 
the Bombay Keguialion XXII of 1827 contains 
rules relating lo tin; sale of spirituous liquors at 
military stations and during a inarch. ’'’ Bui more 
important llian tliese arc die passage.s which men¬ 
tion the relative proportion of the constituents of 
an army (IV, 7. 41-(i) and the numerical strength 
of the diffeienl eletnen'.s of the military establish¬ 
ment of a ruler whose income i.s a lac of karsas 
(IV, 7. 47-.')2). The proportion of infantry to 
cavalry is given as 4 : 1. We do not find this 
ratio in any evidence from anrient India, hut it is 
interesting to note that this very proportion was 
advocaled and established by Napoleon.’'* It is 
not unlikely that some niilitaiy ideas from Revolu¬ 
tionary and Naixileonic France were imhihed by 
the Marallias of (iwalior throngh Comiiiendant De 
Boigne or by llie ruling cireles of Hyderabad 
througJi (ieneral Raymond, or were learnt by Tipu, 
an ally and Irieiid of Nepoleon.'*" Again, it is 
clear that the Sukranili definitely .idvocales a 
policy of les'rieliiig the imniher of elephants in 
the army. 1'he relative proportion of the consli- 
tuonls of the army is 4 fool-soldiers. I horse. Ij.'i 
hulloek, l'8earnel. I !82 elephan!, and I j64 chariot. 
This reads very strangi'ly, beeause though Indians 
in ancient times lost many battles owing to their 
elepliants, all aiicienl texts are unanimous in cluo- 
gizing elephants in warfare and recommend their 
being i>mjdoyed in the largest possible numbers. 
It was tlie English army which decried dependence 
on elephants and llie Indians learnt (lie lessons of 
their earlier mistakes only from hislctry hpoks 
written after .he coming (if llie English. Eh^phanls 
do not appear to have formed a prominent feature 
of the Maratha army under Shivaji, Sambhaji, or 
Rajaram.^- Likewise though chriots seem to have 
gone out of use in Indian wars long before,^’’ they 
continued to find reference in works of the medie¬ 
val period.^^ 

The Sukraniti enjoins a ruler with the income 
of a lac of karsas to have a reserve force of 100 
men, wrell-accoutred and decently equipped with 
weapons and missiles, and a main force of 300 
foot-soldiers (IV, 7, 47-.S21. The idea of keep- 
iiVg a reserve _ force does not seem to have been 
very fashionalde in ancient India. On the con- 
Vary Indian armies are known to have lost a few 


battles because their enemies surprised them and 
overwhelmed them together with theif reserve 
forces. • ■ 

The Sukraniti does not mention the . srecu 
(guild) arqiy fn its classifications of troops 
according to the sources from* whi<;h they ai**, 
drawn (IV. 7, 17-30). The troops supplied by 
srenis continue to be mentioned in the anci(wt 
Indian texts down to the Rajaniliratnakara (p. 35) 
of (.'andesvara. of the fourteenth century. But Vo 
a man of the nineteenth century (he remarkable 
guild system of ancient India was not a living 
reality, nor was it present i'n the histerical memory, 
as Indologieal research was still in its infancy. 
Hence the very idea of the troops of the srenis 
would have seemed irrational to the author of th(^ 
Sukranili, who therefore avoided making any re¬ 
ference to them. 

A significant feature of the adminislraliuLi 
conleiriiilaled in the Sukraniti, which may serve as 
an index for its date, is the regular use of written 
documents for many purposes, riius, it is said 
that the king should inform the suhj(icts about the 
laws after heating llie s'.alc drum to call the people 
togeth(*r, and also by posting written notices at 
the cross-roads (1, 625). T!i provision in the" 
.Sukraniti about giving wide publicity to .state pro 
clamalions by posters in public pUu'.cs seems 
thoroughly modern. Again, the Sukranili advises 
a king to receive in written form the opinions ok 
each of his ministers separately with all iheii 
arguments, lo compare them with his own opinion, 
and then to do what is accepted by the majority 
(1,7.32-3). In earlier legal works, though the king 
is said lo consult his ministers, wc nowhere find 
any reference to his asking for their written 
opinions. Generally the earlier references strong¬ 
ly advise that the king should seek the minister’s 
advice separately and in secret,thereby indicat¬ 
ing that he was to consult them orally. Later on 
(he Sukraniti (II, 582-7) dismisses oral orders 
altogether from the administrative machinery and 
postulates that every adminislrative measure should 
be based on a written order. It says that the state 
servant is not to do anything without the king’s 
written order, nor should the king commandf any¬ 
thing great or small without a written order. As 
it i.<> human to forget, a written document is the 
best guide. Both the king wh6 commands witli- 
out writing and the officer who does anything 
without written orders are thieves. In the follow¬ 
ing liwe the Sukraniti expresses a very abstract 



rriricep!i®n, baaed on die use of written documents 
i*hich has i very modern approach. It says that 
the written dociiment with the king’s seal is the 
real kingi di# king is not the ^king. The sys’.em 
envisaged iif the text is characteristically modern 
^'hen the,.Sukrani i (II, 591-6) requires an amatya, 
prince,,or others to submit a written report of the 
ft'ork to which ihey have been appointed once a 
(lay, month, or year, or after many years. It 
Iclvises the officer to keep a memorandum or precis 
of the written orders passed by ihe King, for 
with lime men forget or confuse things. I’hc text 
lur her sqggdsts an administrative procedure like 
that of the modern secretariat, by which a docu¬ 
ment was passed by a succession of officers before it 
received the approval of the King (II, 729 4^1-). 
In '.he land grants of Bengal we do find expressions 
to indicate that they were soon or examined by 
officers behtn; they rc(;civcd the royal a.^scnl.'*" 
But hese grants do not imply a regular hierarchy 
of officers scrutinizing ami suLinilling their notes 
on a draft before it received tlie approval of the 
King. 

It is dear from the text that the principle of 
Inidge ing was very widespread in its times. The 
annual expenditure is distributed among different 
beads to which are assigned fixed shares in the 
to aJ income. 1 hus, it mentions the icsj>ectivc pro¬ 
portion of the income of a village to be af)propriat- 
cd for different heads with (lie annua! deposit of 
the surplus amounting to half of the to'al income 
i I, 631-5). Later on the text mentions the monthly 
expenditure of a ruler with an annual income of 
a lac of karsas on seven items and assunie,s regular 
saving (IV, 7, 53-8). This practice of allocMting 
shares of income to be .spent on different items 
would seem to be a modern one. The earlier texts 
do not envisage a system of budgeting according 
to a delibera'e scheme based on the respective 
importance of different items. The text gives 
practical de ails about the technique of keeping 
accounts (II, 745-73). This is al.so without any 
parallel in any other source. 

The labour laws in the Sukraniti are re¬ 
markably modern in approach. The text anti- 
:;ipates modem ideas of popular welfare by 
voicing the need for an equitable rate of wages 
(or labourers. Moderate remuneration is said to 
be that which Applies the indispensable food 
ind clothing (avasyaposyabharana). Good wages 
ire those by tvbich food and clothing are ade¬ 
quately apppUed (samannachadanarthika). Low 


wages are those by which onjy dhe* person 
maintained (U, 799-802). , Wages ^ to»be So 
fixed that the worker* may maintain (those wAo;. 
are his compulsory charges (avasyaposyavarga) 
(II, 805-6). The Sukraniti even evinces idea* 
suggesting the fear of the masses, characteristuK'' 
of much of the poll ical thought of England and 
Europe generally around the lime of the Battle 
of Waterloo. It describes workers ge.ting lpw\ 
wages as enemies by nature, auxiliaries to otherOi,.. 
always looking for opportunities for trouble and 
plunderers of treasure and people (II, 807-8)* 
It is to be noted that the remuneration given to 
the Civil Servants of the East India Company 
from the very beginning until towards the end 
of the eighteenth century was far from sa'.ia- 
factory. This produced much discontent. The 
Civil Servants had to resort to corrupt and 
nefarious practices which often were detrimental 
to the interes s of the Company. This was a source 


of great worry to the Company and many efforts 
were made to raise the moral standard of ser* 
vices. With a view to obtaining from the Civil 
Servants a high standard of public ethics and 
unflinching devo ion to public business alone 
Cornwallis insisted on giving them decent 
salaries.*^ The Sukraniti mentions many provi"' 
sions giving benefits to servants. Leave of 
absence for recreation and on the occasion of 
fes'ivilies is provided for (II, 815-18). The 
servant is given sickness benefit also. No part 
of the wages is to he deducted if the illness lasts 
for half a fortnight. A servant who has given 
one year’s .service is not to ho dismissed during, 
sickness, hut should be relieved by a substitute. A 
highly .qualified servant is to receive half h» 
regular wa*ges during sickness (If, 822-4). After 
five years’ service a servant is entitled to three 
months earned leave on full pay. The maximum 
leave with full pay which can he claimed on medi¬ 
cal grounds is six months (II, 819-21). A servant 
is to receive a respite of fifteen days in a year 
(11, 825), which significantly compares with the 
modern rules about casual leave in the adminis¬ 
trative services. There are also rules about old 
age pensions. A man who has sen'ed for 40 years 
should have a pension for life at the rate of half 
his wages. In the case of his death the pension 
is to be enjoyed by his minor and incapable son 
or by his wife and his well-behaved daughter* 
(II, 826-9). Like the modern bonus .system a. 
servant is to receive one-eighth of bis salary hf 
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way (>[ reward every year (II. 830-1). If ilie 
servant dies*\jn account of his work Jiis son 
while still minor is to onjoy the same salary 
or a remuneration according to his own quali- 
ficalions (II, 832-.3). There is (uovision for a 
scheme resembling lln; modern prtjvidcnt fund. 
The master is to withhold one-si'ith or one-fourth 
of his servant’s wages and to pay half of that 
amount or the whole in two or three years 
(II, 83'l-.'r). Thc-se regulations suggest nothing 
moie than those of the East India (.’om])any or 
the Civil Service of the Hrilish peritMl.'*^ 

The scnielv reflected in the Sukranili Is 
\ery near to the modern ca|»italistic scm iely in 
the sens*! that surplus ca|>ital wherever it may 
Ipc i,s seeking good inveslnient ; the loans spoken 
of in the text aie mainly thought of as contvaeted 
for jvroduelive investment in husiiiess. ’I'iie 
Sukranili advise.s a eieiUior to sa'isfv himself 
that the <!ehlor is capable of iransacling hnsiness. 
even on loans with interest (III, .'tltl-.'it. ll 

further advises that a lendei should advame 

money to a merchant who inlt'iuls to start a 
business and uithoul dcinamliiig infer*--! should 
enter the hnsiness as a partner, sharing the pro¬ 
fits equally (IV. .3.630). In the ease of a eon- 
*(uered ierrilory the t<‘xl suggest- that after giv 
ing a maintenance grant to the (v)n(]uered king, 
the eompieror may invest the test of (he income 
from the ('onquered tturiloiv. or half of it, at 
interest (IV^ 7.806-7). Elsewhere it observes 
tlia! till’ king should alwavs pay interest on 
property in his cusltxly Ix'longing to the sense¬ 
less, the Mind, and infants (V, 1 H^l. Neither the 
legal texts nor the existing records indicate that 
in ancient times llicrc was al an\ pcrltifl such 
an acute dimiand for ea|»ilul as to justify lh«*-e 
novel rides in (he Sukraniti. Moreover, against 
the unanimous opinion of the legal woiks that 
the masinuim interest admissible is equal 
the piiiK'ipal itself.which rule the Sukraniti 
itself gives (IV, .3,631-21 in another eonlext 
(V, 102-3i, it is suggested that a creditor could 
obtain from the debtor four times the principal. 
This is iKit to he found in any other legal 
work.'’'*’ 

On the basis of the inclusion of zinc (ranga) 
in the list of seven metals appearing in the 
Sukranili (IV, 2.17.3-,3). B. K. Sarkar,*' follow’- 
ingethe dale for the introduction of zinc put 
forward hy« P. C. Ray, suggested the fourteenth 
cetitury as one of the llnii'.s for the chronology 


of the text. Later on the text mentions jqsadia as 
another metal distinct from tin, leady and zinc 
(IV, 5,646-8, 658-9). This is evidently jasta, a, 
zinc alloy or pewter, a modern Indian derivative 
of llie Persiap word jast. The term has no 
Sanskrit derivation and indicates-a lata date for* 
the text. 

The Sukraniti defines ilihasa that science* 
(vUlya) which narrates past evenls in the form 
of the actions of kings (IV, 3,102-3i. fhe terra* 
ifiha.«a etymologically signifies an event of the 
past or a puravritla, being formed from iti-ha-a.sa 
(or so it really wan). In later .Sanslwit literature* 
it simply moans invtli, legend, story, and is tre- 
(juenlly used in conjunction with, and as a 
synonym of, such common eipiivalenls of ‘story’ 
ns akhyana. akhyayika, and kalha. The Arlba- 
sastra (I, .5: p. 10) exjdains itilursa as a 
collective term including under it purana, i'.ivritia, 
akhyayika. iidaharana, dharmasastra and arlha- 
saslia. In the Mahabharala, ilihasa is defined 
as an event of olden lime.'coiijoiiird with a tale 
and provided with a dcmonsUalion of duty, 
profit, love, and final cniancipalion,''' which 
thus emphasizes it- didactic pnrjiosc under its 
narrative guise. A verse ipio'cd by Sridhara- 
svamin in his coinmentiiry on the Visnupurana 
(III. 4. 10) defines ilihasa as coiitaiiiing detaile*! 
accoimls as told by sages and o hers, lives of 
gods and secjs, and wotideifiil pious stories of 
the future. 'Fbe eoneeplion of ilihasa in the 
Sukranili is not in line with the descriptions 
and definitions of it found in early texts, ll is 
very near to the conception of history pievailing 
in the West in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and placing an over-emphasis on poli¬ 
tical details as against social and cultural history 
which has come to ht! considered impurtant only 
recently. 

There are indications lo suggest that the- 
.Sukraniti docs not believe in the old ideal of the 
laws in the sacred lexis having lasting validity ; 
on the eiralrary it .speaks of the law undergoing 
frequent changes and of new enaelments overrid¬ 
ing the sastric injunctions. Thus, it describes the 
duty of the officer called Pandita as being to study 
the laws obtaining in society in ancient and 
modern times, those that have been ordained in 
sacred texts, those now opposed, hnd those which 
militate against the customs of the people (II, 
200-2). Later on it says that owing to the differ¬ 
ence in liie opinion of new and old authorities law 





is undergoing changes every moment (III, 648-9). 
The SuKrapiti seems to represent the view-point of 
*ihe early British legislators and administrators 
who recogniaecf the authority of the Srarili laws 
u ilhoul * tneating them as cVcrnaljy valid, and 
..transformed thorn or replaced them by new laws 
il' they went against their own ideals and concepts 
^and the lonj^ standing customs and practices i»f 
(lilferent social groups.'’’^ 

In _ its Irealraenl of the caste system the 
Sukranili reveals a cliaraeleri^tically' modern and 
realistic approach. It refers to the division of the 
• -lociety into four varnas (II, 8t;o ; IV, .3, 21 ; 
IV, 'Is 66-T]), and to tin 're being an infinite num- 
I'Cr of castes owing lo their intermixtures, botli 
amiiuma and pratiloma (IV. 3, 22-3; II. 803), 
but il is not at all roiucrned yvidi the theory of 
castes ami its corollary explaining I lie other social, 
functional, and ethnic groups as icsulling from 
the union of parlicular males and females. The 
latter elairn.s murli space in enilier legal texts, Init 
(be Sukranili. vvifli its realistic ajiproach. brushes 
aside the lheoretic.il CKplaiiation of the caste 
system yvi'.hout giving any detailetl consideration 
to it, Probably the author of tin' Sukranili indul¬ 
ges ih sarcasm in ailding ilial only those who re¬ 
gard caste differeiiees as due lo hiith know the 
differences in th(*ir names utid occupations (IV, 
3, 2T5). Klbcyvlicrc he o|K’nl\ diseaids ilic j;cne- 
tallv accepted yiew that In’ilh is the test 
of caste and dc'crllics the castes in the 

terms of their \irtues and occupations and 
enumerates the various qualities of each (1. 75-88). 
The Sukranili reflects a general yvcakeniiig of the 
rigours of the caste system. It says that by 
qnalitie.s and oernpations high and low orders 
are created in course of time (IV, 3. 29) and that 
castes are named after their respective learning 
and occupation )IV. 3. 30V According to the 
Sukranili family and caste are to he considered 
only in marriage and dining (II. 113). Work, 
character and merit are to be resiierti'd and 
superiority is not established by caste or family 
(If, 111-12). Hence in appointing councillors 
the king should not merely consider their caste or 
family (II, 110), After enumerating the qualities 
to be sought in councillors the le.vt says that men 
having these qualities should be appointed irres¬ 
pective of their* caste (II, 333-6). Elsewhere also 
it advises the king to appoint men from all castes 
who have qualities required for their respective 
posts (IV, 5, 33-4). It does not subscryK; to the 


view that certain occupations are the ttdnopoly ^ 
special castes. Thus, though '‘^eferritig fi 
Ksatriya or Brahmaita as commanded: of the for- 
ces, it says that llie commander is to be selected 
from any caste and adds that fighting is the duty 
of the four main castes as well as of the mix^ 
castes. In an earlier context it has already advised 
that eomniaiulers and soldiers should be selected 
from any ca.ste (II, 270-80). The caste groups 
disiday much elasticity in the mailer of occupations 
in the sense that over and almve their traditional 
duties (IV. 3, 31-.3) the text speaks of many 
other tailings as legillniale for the different casteS 
(IV, 3. 37 : H, 362-4). 

Oppert"’ ’ compiled a long list of passages 
found in Sanskrit, work"; identical with, and paral¬ 
lel to. vonscs contained in (he Sukranili. It 
would appear that the aiilhor of the Sukranili took 
many verses, often verbatim, from a nnniber of 
sources including llie Mahabbarala. the Ramayana, 
the smrilis of Mann. Narada. Yajnavalkya, Visnu, 
and Purasara. the Milaksara. the Hilopadesa, 
and tile Patiehatantra. In several places the Sukra- 
niii use.s many long passages from the Kanianda- 
kiya. Of these in any ease the passages found 
in file Kamniidakiya also were obviously borrow¬ 
ed and cannot he explained in any other fashion. 
The author of the Kamamlakiia (I, 2-8) explicitly 
confesses that hi.s work is f>f the nature of a 
sdiolar's <ompilation based primarily on the 
Arihasastia’of Kaiitilya and that he collects the 
viow'.s of Kaulilya under convenient titles ; hence 
il does not seem likely that he would have taken 
so many pas'.ages from the Sukranili without any 
acknowledgment. 

Another point which also suggests the late 
d.itc of the Sukranili is that, apail from the indi¬ 
rect points of rescniblanee through the Kamanda- 
kiya which borrows from the Arthasastra, the 
Sukraniti is not aware of the contents of the work 
of Kaulilya. We cannot trace any significant 
parallels between the twer works, although the 
ground covered by them is almost identical. To 
illustrate our point we may .say that the Sukranili, 
though il is inonarchistic. does not think in terms 
of stale-conducted entei-prise. industry, and com¬ 
merce whereas the Arthasastra conceives of the 
State as actively participating in economic produc¬ 
tion. This omission is to f/e explained hy the fact 
that the text of the Arthasastra was lo.st, aijd it 
was only after the chance discovery by R. Shamg- 
sastry in 1904 that the world came to know o| it. 
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It is, therefore, natural that the Sukraniti should be 
free /rom*ii.e influence of the Arlhasashra, if the 
former is^a nineteenlh-ccn/ury composition. 

In order to eslabish ihe authenticity of tlie 
Sukraniti Opperl^® compared certain references 
to the views of Usanas in the Mahahharata, llari- 
vamsa, Pauehalanlra, and Kainandakiya W’ith those 
in the ]>resenl text of the Sukraniti. But in none 
of the references {>;iven by Oppert do wc find ihe 
name of the text as Sukrani'i ; on the contrary 
Usanas was the more usual form of the name of 
the saj^e than Sukra. It is significant that there 
is no single reference to or quo ation from the 
Sukraniti in any of the commentaries and digests 
of the early medieval period.’^ 'I hc earliest work 
to cite .he niti or rajaniti of Sukra is the Raja- 
nitiratnakara of (iandesvara (pp. 42, 70, 72, 76 f.), 
but his quotations cannot be traced in .he avail¬ 
able text of the Sukraniti. This f.ic' may also be 
utilized to determine the date of ho available 
text of the Sukraniti. The Rajani irninakara was 
composed in the fourteenth cpnluf.y, but came to 
light in 1018. 7be text docs not appear to have 
been much known outside Bihar from wdicnce 
come its man user ipt.«.''* Obviously we cannot 
expect the author of the Sukraniti to have known 
the Rajaniliratnakara if ho lived in the nineteenth 
cen ury. 

To prove that the Sukraniti existed in the 
eleventh century B. I'. Maziirndar"’'*' has pointed 
out that ten vcrsixs from the work of Bh.irgava as 
quotei! in the Nitikalpataru'''^ ascribed' to Kscmcn- 
dra can be traced to the prin ed edition of the 
Sukraniti.V. P. Mahajan.'*- who has edited Ihe 
Nitikalpa aru, regards the Nitikalpatarii, like the 
Lokaprakasa, as a work of a later date .attributed 
to Ksemendra to gain sanction and afttbority. for 
it. Even if .some original verses and a part of the 
commentary are ascribed to Ksemendra, the text 
in its present from contains so many additions of 
a late date that it is difficult to determine the por¬ 
tions which are definitely his. Of the ten verses 
quoted in the Nitikalpatarii v. S2 seems to be as¬ 
cribed to Varahacarya, verses .53 to 57 and the 
first line of verse 58 to U.sanas, and the second 
line of verse 58 and verses 59 to 61 to Bhargava. 
The fact that, even though the verses arc conti¬ 
nuous in .sense, the author of the Nitikalpatarii had 
to bring in the name of Bhargava as distinct from 
Usanas from whom he was quoting, clearly indi¬ 
cates that he tre'ated these as two different authors, 
Hence it would follow that the Nitikalpataru did 


not borrow these verses from one single source, 
the Sukraniti. We may suggest that rfhe Sukraniti 
and the Ni ikalpataru were alike drawing fropi 
the same common source. « 

We thug find that the present Sukraniti wa? 
the work of a man of the nineteenth eenlury wh^ 
had a thorough knowledge of the rcgulation^ 
adViiinislralive measures, and polices of the Etit.! 
India Company, especially those of the Bombay 
coa,st, and who was well-informed on Maralha 
history. He knew the ancient Sanskrit texts on 
the subjeet well and drew upon them to complete 
his account and impart toMt an anirient charactef. 
It is not unlikely that he had in his possession a 
copy of an old Sukraniti in some form, though 
such a work appears to have early receded from 
pulilic study .and attention. But, if this is the 
e.asc he eonipletrly transformed the nature of th< 
text. 

The striking parallelism between our text ami 
that it was eomposed towards the end of the first 
quarter of 'he, nineteenth’ centurv would suggest 
that it was eoriifiosed towards the end of the first 
half of the century. A s udy of the existing 
manuscripts of the text yields an upper limit for 
its date. All he dated manuscripts belong to the 
third quarter of (be century, two of the earliest, 
from the Oriental Institute. Baroda, and the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Mannscripts Library, Madras, being 
respectively dated in 1851 and 1852. 

It is difficult to speak of the motives which 
actuated the modern writer of the Sukraniti. He 
may have aimed at pleasing a liberal Sabah who 
was interested in unearthing lost Sanskrit texts.**^ 
By presenting a polity in conformity with the 
practices of the East India Company he may have 
wanted ^lO earn the good will of his officers, or 
else in a patriotic spirit wished to trace some of 
the details of the adminis'.rative machinery of the 
East India Company back to ancient India. 

Speaking about the Sukrani’i as a spurious 
text Professor Raghavan has pointed out Uiat its 
“suspect character” “is slenglhened by a regular 
group of such texts which were palmed off on poor 
credulous Gustav Oppert.”®'* But as regards the 
Sukraniti the stricture on Oppert is misplaced. 
Long before Oppert first took any notice of this 
text it had been made public by o'hers. It was 
not Oppert but his predecessor Mr. Sesagiri Sastri 
who bought a manuscript copy of it for the Gov¬ 
ernment Manucript Library, Madras, as far hack 
as 1871.®® In the year 1882, which saw the publica* 
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Hon of tfte So^raniti by Oppert, another independ- 
fill edition, was brought out by J. Vidyasagar 
Jrom Calcutta. Even before that, in 1876, an 
; edition was published from Alibagh under the 
iiders of the Uolkar King Jukojirao Manuscripts 
tif this tejfl are not confined to Madras, but are 
reported from differtnt parts of India. 

^ Tfiese manuscripts further suggesl that in the 
second half of the nineteenth century the present 
je\'. of the Sukraniti was not regarded as a forgery 
*n the modern sense of the term. The legal tradi¬ 
tions in India reveal flexibility in the sense that the 
\ornmontariea and digests which became fashion¬ 
able in the posl-Harsa period aimed at from lime 
to lime adapting the laws lo changed conditions 
, by new in erpretations, rearrangement, or catalo¬ 
guing with a particular emphasis in view. A 
work of this kind was often produced under a 
certain ruler, who in some eases is specifically said 
to have ordered its composition, and it was meant 
to guide him on legal issues. The Sukraniti 
is presented as an original work, and not in the 
form of a commentary or a digest, and does not 
icfer lo its composition as being ordered by any 
particular king. In ibis respect it seems to be in 
' the tradition of tlie Smritis known under ibc name 
of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and o her sages. It is well 
known that these smritis in the form in which they 
are now available cannot be the work of the sages 
, whose names are as^oria'ed with them. These 
works were evidently not forgeries in lh(‘ modern 
‘■ense and, as with the pseudoepigraphical litera¬ 
ture of other ancient cultures, the names of the 
sages were prefixed lo give the texts an air of 
authority. Likewise the author of the present 
Sukraniti cannot be charged with forgery. He 
produced a nlli text which was brought up-to-date 
by incorporating even the most recent informa¬ 
tion, and used the name of Sukra because of his 
reputation as one of the foremost authorities on 
niti,®® according to an ancient convention which 
even in his own day had not wholly disappeared. 

This type of Sanskrit composition was very 
common during the early period of British rule. 
The British patronized Sanskrit scholars and en¬ 
couraged them to prepare legal treaties for the 
use of the British Government. Whereas some of 
these works were certainly or almost certainly 
produced at the*rerjoesl of the British, others were 
written in response to the new situa’ion created hy 
the methods of British administration.®’^ It is inte¬ 
resting to note that certain of these , Sanskrit 


Jurists, for instance Jagannatha, assimilated ioioe 
of the constitutional charges of the titles, ajd ad¬ 
justed the Indian legaj tradition'’’ to some of the 
developments initiated hy the British administra¬ 
tion. It would appear that tlie present Sukraniti 
was also composed with a desire to assimilate 
certain features ()f the administration of the East 
India Company with the system described in the 
traditional Indian works on the subject. 

We can suggest another possible motive for 
the production of such a work, ll is well knowft 
that the East India Company often look charge of 
the administration of its suhonlinalc rulers on the 
pretext that they were not eilicient and just. It 
might he that some such Indian ruler, by eombin* 
ing something of the East India Company's ad- 
miriislratioii with ancient Indian jiraclices, wished 
to convoy the impression tliat Jiis government was 
based on sound and just priiicijiles. 

At Tanjore in the first half of the nineteenth 
century wm find many conditions and factors 
which could create the necessary mood and al^ 
the ability lo undertake I he production of the 
present Sukraniti. Several generations of the 
Maharajas of Tanjore had earned a reputation for 
iheir attempt lo fashion their administration after 
the strict orthodox tradition.''’' The greatest of 
these rulers w'as Maharaja Serfoji f A.D. 1800-82), 
followed by Shivaji (A.D. 18!52-5'i). Serfoji 

founded ihe'Sara^vati Mahal Library which still 
treasures valuable ancient works. He patronized 
many scholars and started sabhas, manned by 
pandits who passed an horilalive opinion on dis¬ 
puted points of law and religion. The Tanjore 
court ^ipplo)’cd the services of many pandits to 
under'alee’legal research and compile and codify 
legal treatises. On controversial legal issues the 
East India Company often solicited the opinion 
of these pandits. It is well-known that the East 
India Company made severa attempts to annex 
the stale of Tanjore on different pre'exts, ulti¬ 
mately succeeding in its designs. It may be con¬ 
jectured that the Tanjore Maharajas, whose ad- 
minstration was based on the orthodox system, 
wished to suggest that this was not arbitrary hut 
was based on principles similar to those of the 
East India Company. The Tanjore Maharajas 
were Maratha rulers, which explains the intimate 
knowledge of Maratha history and [loHly reflected 
in the Sukraniti. But unfortunately tlt,e Sarasvati 
Mahal Library does not seem to have, any manjis- 
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crii>l copy of the text to establish this suggested 
origi/i. •’i 

As tile facts stand it* appears more probable 
that the text originated in the Maratha stale of 
Baroda. It is significant that the earliest dated 
manuscript of he Sukranili ^A.I). U*31) comes 
from Baroda. 'Ibis would also suit the fact that 
the Sukraniti revels (user affinities to the Bom¬ 
bay |{egulations of the Mast India Company than 
to those fr(»m Bengal or Madras. 

20. On Narada, f’nadana -I. 

27. .Section XXV of the Mailras llegidalifin 
XVI of lulO as well as the Bengal Hegulaticm 
.\XV1I td‘ IHli give the rates as fv 2, 1. and li'i 
per cent. 

2ft. l,7.'>a-00. See also IV, 7,«(>1-1. : After 
a territory has been ae(|uiied a king should 
grant to the eompicK'd king inaintenanee begin¬ 
ning from the. day of eaptuie, giving aho a pen¬ 
sion equal to h.df of the king's allowance lo his 
son and one of a <}uarter to his wife ; or he 
should pay a quarter to the piimes if wt'll epudi- 
find, nr a lliiilv-serond part. 

* Bom])ay Kegulaiion II of ISHS is of a 
similar nature. 

20. K.I..S. Tuket, riie lellow Scarf (tin! 
story of the life of Thuggee. Sh'cnianl, T.ondon. 
lOfil. 

.fO. Biihaspati. SIIK, \X\III. p. 211 ; /hlha, 
VTf. M. Vlll. 1. 

,'fl. S. IN. .Sen, Mihinry of the Main- 

thif.i. p. 73 f. 

.32. Kane. History of Dharinn^hnstrn, ITT. 

106 f. 

3.3. J. (i. Duff. Union of ihc Maralhas, I, 
p. 430 ; B,annde, lii'-r of the Maratha Power, 
p. 125 f ; .ladunalh Saikar, Shirnji and Uh Times, 
pp. 41113. has Daiiinlln akslia in, place ^ of 
Pandita Rao. • 

.34. The modern jnaeliee is that tVie soldiers 
reeeive some amount for tludr uniforms : hut 
they do not get il. The soldiers eannot purchase 
uniforms in the open maiket. The Stale grants 
these to the soldiers in e'cchange for the allow¬ 
ance or part of pay fi.xed for them. 

35. Section V of the Bombay Regulation VII 
of 1814 provides foi compensation to landholders 
and other persons who sus'ain any injury from 
the march or encampment of troops. Sec. IX, 
Clause 5 of this Regulation forbids all persons 
to whom eseorts may he allowed, to send sepoy.s 
or lascars into the village. Cf.. Articles 1 and 2 
under Section,VII of Romav Reg. II of 1829. 
.Similar provisions are, found in Sec. V, Clauses 
l,and 2, and See. IX. Clause 7, of the Bengal 


Reg. XI of 1806 and Madras Reg. IH of 1810 
and Sticlion VII, Articles 1-3 of ^the Madras 
Reg. V of 1827, Bombay Reg. XXIII of 1827 
jjrohibils money transactions ' bptween certald 
civil officers and certain natives, ^artJ forbids 
ibese officefs to employ their native creditors in 
official capacities without authority. * • 

36. Ch. IV'^ of the Bombay Reg. XXII ol 
1827 provides for the appointment, functioiTs, 
and authority of the Superinlendciit of bazars, 
.‘^cc. .MX of this Reg. lays down pengl'.ies for 
receiving military t:(iuipinent or stores ; C.t 
See. VI of Bombay Heg. II of 1829. See also 
Madras Regs. VI of 180*) and ML of 1832. See. 
\ I of Madras Reg. V of 1827, proKiidls officeis 
from selling, mi&a])pl) ing. or wilfully destroyin'; 
military stores. 

37. See Madras Reg. V of 1827, Sec. 1* 
Alt. 2 for the jieiialf) for ditvesperlfiil hehaviouc 
lo the (.'omriiandcr in-(4)ief and Arl. 5 for strik 
ing or drawing any weajioii again.st a superior 
officer or disobeying oiders. 

.’8. See Madras Begul.ilions VI of 1821. IV 
of 1827, and VH of 18.'52 ior prevenling the 
undue use of liijuors by soldiers. 

K. A. Allbam. Ptineiplcs of IPar, 1, 

p. d3. 

4(1. B. K. Sarkar. Posi'lie liaekjiround of 
Hindu SorioIoj'Y, IT, ]). 66. 

41. IV, 7, 41-d. t7-.52. See ibid, 15 6: A 
king should have in ihe army of firedoininanee 
of fool-soldiers, a medium quanthy of horses, a 
small number of elepbants. and equal numbers 
of mullocks and eaniels, bul never elephants in 
excess. 

‘12. S. N. Sen. Mililnry Sysfern of the 
Miiralfuis, p. 76. 

43. Chakravarti. Ait of War in. Ancient 
India, p. 26 ; Dikshilur. W'ar in Ancient India. 

p. 166. 

44. Rnjnniiirainalara, p. 40 : Krityakalpa- 
tarn, Rajadharma, p. 95 : Yutikalpataru, p. 7, 
V. 45. 

45. Ariha, I. 15. .See also Mann. VII, 147- 
50! Ynj, I, 344 ; Knmandakiya XI, 53, 65 f: 
Afinipurano, CCXXV, 19. 
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MODERN REVIEW FIFTY-ONE YEARS AOO 


Influence of Calcutta and Bengal 

t 

Let us bring together passages from 
Lord Hardinge’s Despatch in which the in¬ 
fluence of Calcutta and Bengal is referred 
to: 

“On the other hand the peculiar poli¬ 
tical silluation which has arisen in Bengal 
since the Partition makes it eminently 
desirable, that to withdraw the Government 
of India from its present provincial envi¬ 
ronment. 

“In the first place the development of 
the Legislative Council has made the with¬ 
drawal of the Supreme Couneil and the 
Government of India from the influence of 
local opinion a matter of ever-inci’casing 
urgency. Secondly, events in Bengal are 
apt to react on the Viceroy andllho Govern¬ 
ment of India to whom the responsibility 
for thorn is often wrongly attributed. The 
connection is bad for the Government of 
India, bad for the Government of Bengal 
and unfair to the other provinces, whose 
representatives view with great and in¬ 
creasing jealousy the protlominance of 
Bengal. Further, public opinion in Calcutta 
is not the .same as that which obtains 
elsew'here in India, and it is undesirable 
that the Government of India should be 
subject exclusively to ils influence. 

“The Bengalis might not, of course, be 
favourably dispo.sed to the proposal if it 
stood alone, for Jl will entail the loss of 
some of the influence which they now 
exercise owing to the fact that Calcutta Ls 
the headquarters of the Government of 
India. But, as we hope presently to show, 
they should be reconciled to the change by 
other features of our scheme which are 
specially designed to give satisfaction to 
Bengali sentiment. In these circumstan¬ 
ces, we do not think that they would be 
so manifestly unreasonable as to oppose it 
and, if they did, might confidently expect 
that their opposition would raise no echo 
in the rest of India.” 

It will be observed that the influence 
of Calcutta and Bengal is spoken of as 
something from which it is necessary to 
escape. Why, we are not told explicitly. 

« Let uS consider the opinion given in 


the first extract given above, rWliy is it 
necessary for the Government of India tp 
withdraw from its present provincial envi¬ 
ronment ? Have the Bengalis • become so 
turbulent, or vociferous, or politically 
acliive that the Viceroy cannot think calmly 
and dispassionately in thier midst ? * If s(i, 
vocal and strong public opinion must be 
cverj'where a nuisance, and the capital of 
every country should be situated in a her¬ 
mitage far away from the noisy haunts of 
men. Or is it that the ruler of Bengalis 
required to be given a free hand to deal 
with the situation so that the Bengalis 
may be made to know their place ? Or^ 
does the influence of Bengal go to weaken 
bureaucratic and autocratic methods and 
traditions ? Or are the Bengalis so bad 
t.hat life for four months in the year nomi¬ 
nally in their midst is harmful and unbear- 
lable ? Of course, if- the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal be deleterious, it 
should bo avoided. But if it be not worse 
than that of any other province, it is no 
condemnation to say that it is different' 
from that of other regions. 

Really we have nol been able to 
understand why Bengal must be avoided. 
Calcutta and Bengal opinion is local opiniop 
provincial opinion; but every opinion, every 
influence, must be local, must be provincials 
Suppose Bombay were the Capital. Would its 
opinion have been universal opinion, or 
would its opinion be simply opinion with¬ 
out a local habitation and a name? Would 
it not have been different in some respects 
from the opinion of other places ? But, of 
course, if 'there be a place which has no 
opinion, that would perhaps be the ideal 
capital. Is Delhi that place ? Then indeed 
has Lord Hardinge made a very happy 
selection. 

But is it good either for the rulers or 
the ruled if the Government do not feel 
pressure of any ^ong opinion ? The re¬ 
ply will, perhaps, be that it is not good, 
followed by a rejoinder that at Delhi the 
Viceroy will really feel the /jpinions of all 
provinces conveyed to him by newspapers, 
memorials etc. Well, if that be so, why 
could he not do so during his four months’ 
^y in*' Calcutita and his eight months’ 






stay in*Simla? The answer may be that 
Calcutta opinion is too insistent and vocal 
to allow ^er provinciiat opinions to have 
hearing. Byt'have not recent enactments 
reduced* alj. opinion to the‘level of emascu¬ 
lated journalism, _the human voice of re¬ 
monstrance or protest being seldom heard 
either in CJalcutta or elsewhere ? And 
suppose in • the near future Delhi and its 
neighbourhood v/ere to have a strong pub- 
hc opinion ? Will there be in that case 
again a trek to some other somnolent city? 
J3r is it possible tc. prevent the growth of 
public opinion in any area ? 

It is said that the representatives of 
other provinces view with great and in- 
’ creasing jealousy the predominance of 
Bengal. In the first place is Bengal re¬ 
ally predaminan;t ? If so, is it the Govern¬ 
ment of India that has made her predo¬ 
minant ? That cannot be, for the Bengali 
has long ceased* to be in the good books of 
the Anglo-Indians. Has the Viceroy’s four 
months’ stay in Calcutta made Bengal pre¬ 
dominant ? Why then has not His Excel- 
• lency’s stay for twice the period in Simla 
made the province in which Simla is situ¬ 
ated twice as predominant ? In the second 
place is the Viceroy’s connection with 
Calcutta really unfair to the other pro¬ 
vinces ? Can the capital be situated 
everywhere or can it bo situated nowhere ? 
Delhi itself and its neighbourhood will be 
an imperial province. 

Why Bengal and Calcutta Are What They 
Are 

Throughout the despatches of Lords 
Hardinge and Crewe there sems to be an 
underlying assumption that Bengal and 
Calcutta are what they are mainly owing 
to Calcutta being the capital of India for 
four months in the year. We would simply 
state what in our opinion are the factors 
that have contributed to the making of 
Bengal and Calcutta. They are, natural 
situation and physical features with their 
advantages and drawbacks; geological 
formation and the character of the soil; 
character of the people with their good 
features and Sad; progressive efforts of the 
people; pre-British history of the province; 
British rule; Western education; British 

gr 


comniercial entei^rise; and, tha Viceroy^j^ 
stay in Calcutta as lihe Capital! of India, ior ■ 
four months in the ^ear. This rough 
enumeration (in which the different factor? 
may not be'mutually exclusive according i<» 
the rulers of logical division) will show;^ 
that after the transference of the Capital to 
Delhi all the factors at work will remain 
except the last. Our feeling is that if any ad*? 
ventitious circumstances made Bengal in* 
fluential, it is good for Bengal to have an, 
opportunity to know both her own natt^ 
weakness and strength. Nothing gives so 
much strength as knowledge of reality 
and self-help. 

Subject Exclusively To Its Influence 

Lord Hardinge says in his despatch that 
“it is undesirable that the Government of 
India should be subject exclusively to*' 

“Calcutta’s influence.”_We think Lord 

Hardinge has unconsciously and uninten** 
tionally exaggerated the importance and 
persistence of Calcutta opinion and 
influence. 

Some are of the opinion that owing td 
the removal of the Capital to Delhi, 
Calcutta’s trade will suffer; whilst other? 
hold that it will undergo no serious diminu¬ 
tion.We And that tthe effort to divert 

some part of Calcutta’s traffic to Chititagong 
has not been successful. So it setans to m 
now that the establishment of the Capiltel 
at Delhi will not seriously tell on the 
business of CalJcutta. 

Provincial Autonomy 

It is said that the removal of the 
Capital' .to Delhi was the precursor of 
provincial autonomy. We should like to 
know what is precisely meant by this pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. If it means that the 
people of every province through an 
elected majority of their representatives 
are to have an effective and controlling 
voice in legislation and administration, 
then it is welcome. But if it means that 
there are to be only the present nominal 
non-official miajorities, and the provincial 
rulers and the bureaucracy are to have a 
freer hand than before in the Government 
of the provinces, then we do not see any 
cause for rejoicing. • * 

The Modem Review, Jandary, 1912 




A GLANCE THROUGH IHE AMERICAN IMAGE Of 
ENblA’S POLICY OF NON-ALIGNMENT 

By R. P. KAUSHIK 


Tlie dynamism of international politics 
reflects llie workings of a variety of under¬ 
lying forces in the lives of the nations. The 
foreign policy of a nation is the result of 
these pressures affecting her from within. 
A number of such force.s, besides other 
factors, go to make up U.S. foreign policy. 
One should of course bear in mind the 
numerous kinds of influences and impacts 
she receives, cither in formulating her 
national outlook in the inter-national field, 
or in ueveloping an attitude towards the 
foreign policies of other countries, as to- 
waras India's policy of non-alignment. 

There are a number of groups and or¬ 
ganisations in the U.S. which show keen 
interest in the foreign affairs of various 
counties. The labour organisations, agri¬ 
cultural organisations, religious bodies, the 
press, the legislature, the official circles of 
the government and the academicians, ail 
exert their influence on both domesHic and 
foreign issues.* These forces remain alert 
and attentive enough to act and react on the 
•situations in international politics. Some¬ 
times, some of these forces may themselves 
be influenced by some other pervasive fac¬ 
tors. Yet, in generaJ, they exert their own 
pressures independently of any other factor. 
In an open society like the U.S.. ‘ iorelgn 
affairs arouse a great deal of interest among 
the people and they utilise many channels 
to express their ideas on such issues. A 
major part of such an influence is exercised 
by the American scholars who, among 
others, are a potent factor towards .such a 
pupose. 

This leads us to a further analysis of 
the minds of the American people, and to 
find out the factors that condition their 
approach in regard to India’s policy of non- 
alignment. Ofne or two such factors would 
seem to provide serious limitations while 
evaluating India’s policy of non-alignment; 
but others would be regarded as genuine 


limitations which anyone would have, when 
it concerns his national interest. 

The first and foremost important fac; 
tor of this nature is the post Second World 
War development in international affairs 
concerning tno United Slates. The U.S. as 
a nation has been burdened with heavy 
responsibilities and large commitments to 
preserve and maintain her system of west¬ 
ern democracy. The necessity was all the 
more accentuated by the over-ambitious 
nature and great optimism of the Commu¬ 
nist world, as felt by the U.S. intelligentsia, 
which seemed to be ready to devour the en¬ 
tire world with its ideology. To meet this 
challenge became the national preoccupation 
of the United States. Such a challenge, in the 
face of the rapid expansion of Communism, 
made the U.S. people over-conscious of 
their national interest. This over-conscious¬ 
ness tended to make tliem more and more 
sensitive to events which were dissimilar to 
the U.S. approach in the international, 
sphere. They became more and more anxi¬ 
ous to retain the young emerging Afro- 
Asian nations within a kind of western belt 
against Communism. India, occupying a 
key position in Asia, as they thought, could 
serve as a prototype of America. But the 
restless economic, political and social life 
of these yoimg nations, emerging out of 
colonial rule, posed a serious problem to 
the Americans. They also realised the 
danger of Communism spreading in Afro- 
Asian countries where it strove to serve as 
a radical remedy for their ills. Thus the 
over-consciousness of national interest 
which made the Americans sensitive, led 
further, to make them over-zealous in their 
efforts to check this danger. They tried to 
adopt a too protecting attitude to save 
these nations, among, whom, India figured 
as an important one, from the Communist 
v/orld. They felt the necessity of saving 
the democratic world and they went to the 



extent'of arrogating to themselves the sole 
responsibility of doing so. This kind of an 
'imperative urge conditioned their approach 
;’towards In^Jia’s policy. They did not want 
to .gr^t*any individuaKty to her as a 
..nation; J;hey .presumed their hational in¬ 
terest ' was also the national interest of 
.India*. This led to a single-track-thinking 
on their pSrt, that one is either with them 
.or against them. ITiis attitude remained 
’very much with the Americans for a long 
time. Only of late, it appears, that they have 
begun to revise their way of thinking. 

The*second limitation, which is diffe-' 
rent in nature from the first, had been 
with few exceptions, the ignorance of 
American scholars about India. Their lack 
of a proper knowledge of the Indian people, 
their temperament, their culture, and their 
realistic needs and the problems facing 
them, proved a serious drawback in under- 
•standing the Indian foreign policy. Most of 
the criticism of the U-S. people towards 
India was based on their paucity of know¬ 
ledge and lack of understanding of India. 
'ITiis led to further misunderstandings be¬ 
tween the two countries. It may, however, be 
said that while the American has been too 
well-versed about his country’s foreign 
policy and approach towards the outside 
world, he has, by and large, failed to ac¬ 
quire the same about India. He could not 
India and her fundamental approach to 
have a real grasp of the problems facing 
wards the bi-polar division of the world. 
He was not able to ralise the practical 
view points, the problematic and circums¬ 
cribed approach that India had to take to¬ 
wards the Big Powers as a result of her 
own limitations in the field, soon after her 
independence. 

The third factor which speaks more of 
the Americans’ mind and their outlook to¬ 
wards a small country, is related more 
to what they expect from us and others 
rather than any indication of a limitation 
on them. “The Americans in their inter- 
courae with strangers’’ says De Tocquiville, 
“appear impatient of the smallest censure 
and insatiable of praise. The most slender 
eulogium is acceptable to them; the most 
exalted seldom contents them, they uncea- 


singly harass you to extort praise, «u3d 
you resist their entreaties they to praii* 
ing themselves. It vould seem *as iifi 
doubting their owh merit, they* wished tq 
have it constantly exhibited before theil’ 
eye(s.’’2 This kind of appraisal of the Ame^ 
rican people by Tocquiville is, no doubt, ait 
exaggeration and an over-generalisatioui' 
which one cannot accept, especially so tn 
the modem times. Nevertheless, it can be 
said, on the basis of vehement criticism whiidt 
the American.^ usually indulge in against; 
another country, that the U.S. people lafek 
an accommodating attitude towards any,; 
different way of thinking of other nations.. 
They fight too hard for their own cause but^ 
do not let others do the same. They tend to 
be ungentle and write strongly when it 
concerns their own principles but expect,, 
others to be humble and receptive to their 
ideas. There- is some kind of bluntness in 
I heir approach but they are displeased by'. 
Vimilar bluntness in others. This may be,., 
probably, true of manv other nations also, 
mut at present India does have an aptitude, 
to accomodate others’ thinking as she be¬ 
lieves that there may be manv wavs to 
reach a given destination ; may be she Is • 
enthused by her national interest in main-* 
taining this idealism. 

With .these factors in mind one may; 
try to visualise the American image of . 
our non-alignment policy. This image has 
not been consistent and uniform from the 
beginning upto no\V. It has also failed to; 
give a crystal clear picture of its o-wn at 
^lme?.‘.Nor can the American attitude be' 
divided into water-tight compartments in ' 
showing it as ‘pro’ or ‘anti’. Their approach 
towards India has varied from time to time 
and from issue to issue. 

The period between 1947 and 1960 can 
be roughly divided into four major epochs. 
The first period is from 1947 to 1949 when, ; 
the U.S. was favourably disposed towardO-. 
India, but soon came the period of strained 
relations which began from 1949 and went'i 
up to 19.52 and continued even to 1954. Then; 
there appeared some relaxation and things ' 
proceeded well till a happy partnership ', 
was formed on the Suez issue in 1956> But ;, 
the Hungarian issue forced a break which . 
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continued upto 1957-1958. Thence Starts the 
period of better understanding which l>as 
continued ‘till to-dg,y. It is within this 
division of periods that the U.S. image is to 
be traced. 

Until the entry of the U.S. into World 
War II there was little contact between 
India and the United States. During the 
national movement of India against the 
British rule, the U.S. took a sympathetic 
attitude towards her, but she was not pre¬ 
pared to offend Great Britain for her own 
reasons of sentiment and practical national 
interests. The achievement of India’s 
independence found the rift in the inter¬ 
national field wrapped up in cold war 
diplomacy pursued by the Two Giants. It 
was a time when the United States had 
deserted her isolationist policy and came 
forward with dynamic vigour to partici¬ 
pate actively in the game of international 
power politics. This was a crucial period 
for India, as she was standing at a cross¬ 
roads and had yet to develop her independ¬ 
ent national outlook. India had more 
problems at home and wanted to remaiin 
independent in her stand in the inter¬ 
national sphere. At such a time the U.S. 
looked upto India for a decisive stand on 
the various issues. She watched keenly 
India’s movement in regard to the East- 
West struggle and whenever she' was not 
'found to conform with U.S. desires she 
had a jerk of dissatisfaction. It may, how¬ 
ever, be said that in the beginning the U.S. 
did have an appreciation of India’s policy 
of non-alignment. There were < /some 
P^eiss sections in the United Stajtes whidh 
endeavoured to bring out a sense of good 
feeling and understanding towards Indian 
They invested their hopes in the policy of 
India. In an article writen by Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, in the Far Eastern Survey, he ex¬ 
pressed the view that: 

In the shadow of two giants (the 
United States and Soviet Russia) India 
declares her independence from both 
power blocs, but leans towards the West 
on some important issues._The forth¬ 

coming visit of the Prime Minister, 
Jawahalal I^ehru, to the United States, 

. has already aroused a considerable dis¬ 


cussion, yet India still is about as far 
from the centre of American conscious¬ 
ness as an Important country'could be: 
This is the case despite ‘the fact that 
India is in every sense one of the prin¬ 
cipal sectors of the continent of Asia an(j 
the political direction tn wtikh she 
moves will clearly be of significaP*ce to 
the entire world."* • 

I 

“On a variety of international issues,” 
he wrote, “New Delhi has taken a more 
independent stand than most of the weaker 
powers. But this independence has dimi¬ 
nished with the passage of time. With 
tensions mounting between the Greht 
Powers and between opposing elements 
inside India, the Indian government has 
gradually moved in the direction of the 
United States and Britain.”'* 

Life Magazine wrote in August 1949, 
“Nehru is Asia’s greatest statesman and 
diplomat, a man with va‘st qualities of 
courage and leadership. He heads a nation 
of 320 million people, most of whom regard 
him with a devotion that almost amounts 
to reverence. If we can find the right 
formula for joining our strength with his, 
the future of Asian world will become 
much brighter.”^ Such ideas were not only 
confined to the Press but were equally 
shared by legislators like Senator George 
W. Malone, (Republican—Nevada) who 
went to the extent of proposing a ‘Nehru 
Doctrine’ to protect South East Asia, and 
that if it could not materialise the U.S. 
should extend its “Monroe Doctrine” to 
protect South East Asia from European 
economic aggression.'* Besides this, the 
feelings of the U.S. Government, as put 
forward and advocated by the Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and Loy H. Hender¬ 
son, the U.S. Ambassador to India, were in 
the same vein of cordiality. The U. S. 
official circles tried to show how keen they 
were to preserve and save the liberties of 
young nations like India from the 
Communist threat. They pointed out the 
clean motives of America to help these 
young nations in all possible manners. 
Th^ would abstSain, they' said, from 
offending these nations on a cause vddch 
proved detrimental to the cause of their 
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MtioMi juneresi. Such earnest hopes ^ democracy of which the UMted-siiieB* 
„pcctations were expr^ during this i* the Champion.' 

Period from IW to 1949. They wanted to Nehru’s policy was .tenhed as a policy of 
Ciicou.rua^ Igdia, of couurse, to serve their obstruction, and appeasement by the critics 
purpose dt checking the expansion of Com- in the United States. “Worst of all” wrote 
njpnism ii\ Arfa, which was natilrally their New York Times, “One fails to find a valid 
predominant interest. moral judgment in his attitude One can 

Such an attitude did not last very long, feel certain that history will condemn the 
The change * was brought about by the Nehru policy as well intentioned but timid, 

Korean g>isode. The Korean tangle which short sighted and irresponsible.. 

ad taken an ugly turn by 1950 and preci- Such an antagonistic tone was also adopted 
pita ted the East-West rivalry, with Com- by Chicago Tribune. Feelings all around 
nfiinist China openly’ supporting the North became quite hostile. There took place 
Koreans and fighting against the South heated arguments among tlie legislators 
Koreans, encouraged the U.S. to expect when it came to giving the wheat loan to 
[jidia’s support in the throes of this crisis, Indian It gave rise to a great deal of con- 
.'speciaily when she had supported the troversy, some disapproved of it strongly , 
'arlier U.N. resolutions of 25th and 27th while others took an accommodating attir 
June, 1950, to halt aggression. But she tude. Edward Eugene Cox, a Democratic 
;oon made the U.S. realise her non-binding Representative from Georgia disapproved 
tnd non-committal attitude when she did and condemned the India Emergency Assist- 
if>t support the' U.N. resolution of the ance Act of 1961, in the House. He attacked 
jocurity Council, 7 July 1950, and refused Nehru for being Communist. TTiere were 
0 send her armed forces to fight on behalf exchanged hcatwi words between Mr, Cox 
)f the U.N. India wished to localise the and Mr. Ribicoff, a member who supported 
■bnflict rather than to aggravate it But aid programme to India and had tried to 
his gave an opportunity to the United defend our Prime Minister. To quote: 
itates to critize India vehemently and “Mr. Cox: Is the gentleman prepared 
nndemn her attitude. The U.S. felt that to defend the accusation that Nehru is pro- 
ndia was dishonest and her motives were Communist ? 


'oubted. The New York Times which had 


Mr. Ribicoff: No I do not think Nehru 


welcomed, earlier, India's decision to re- is pro-Communist. 

lain in the Commonwealth and regarded Mr. Cox : If the gentleman is not pre- 
as a “historic step'* to strengthen the pared to admit the pro-Corrununism of 
\/^c«tem system of alliances, lost all confi- Nehru, then is he prepared to admit that 
ence in India and editorially observed on Nehru’s son-in-law is a violent Commu- 


ugust 28, 1951 : 


nist,?”» ' • 


Jawaharlal Nehru is fast becoming This kind of arguments show how bitt«: 
one of the great disappointments of the the feelings were of some of the politicians 

post war era.To the West he seemed who were all out to brand India as a Conv- 

(a few years ago) a logical champion of munist ally. Mr. Schwabe from Oklahoma 
a free democratic, anti-Communist Asia also shared the same views. The U.S. News 
and the India he directed was the obvi- and World Report of 4 January 1964, re- 
ous candidate for the leadership of Asia, ported that the U.S. Vice-President Nixon 
..Instead of seizing the leadership of “tended to favour military aid to Pakistan 
Asia for its good, Nehru turned aside as a counter force to the confirmed neutral- 
from his responsibilities, proclaimed ism of Jawaharlal Nehru’s India.’’^" Senator 
India’s disinterestedness and tried to set Knowland, Republican Majority leader dur- 
up an independent third-force India, ing the period 19521-54, adhered to a policy 
suspended in mid-air between the two of no assistance and no aid to India. He . 
decisive movem«its of our day—^the condemned the neutral policy of India, 
Communism tliat Russia heads, and the asked the U.S. Congress not to _^ve any' 
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economic or military aid to her.^^ When Korean episode and its aftermath had ^ver 


dssue of including India in the political 
conference on Korea was raised, the Secre- 
taiy of State Mr. Dulles insisted on the ex¬ 
clusion of India from such a conference as 
it was the price India would have to pay 
for her policy of neutrality.’- While such 
a strong and adverse attitude on the part of 
some in the United States prevailed, a 
milder yet critical approach was taken by 
others. Louis Fischer found India’s neutral 
policy more in the line of the Communist 
bloc especially in matters of exchange of 
prisoners of war and some other issues which 
figured in the U.N.' * But Walter Lippmann 
seemed more receptive to the Indian 
approach. While writing in his syndicated 
column on August 29. 1956 : “Nehru is not 
appeaser by instinct or by principle. His 
coupling of China witli Korea is a recogni¬ 
tion of deeper and lasting reality of the 
matter, which is that Chinese interest in 
Korea is greater than that of any other 
foreign power. . . This was the harsh 
and tough attitude that the U.S. had to¬ 
wards India from 1950 to 1954. During this 
period Chester Bowle.s, the U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor to India, endeavoured to bring about 
cordiality in the relations between India 
and the U.S. but could not wholly succeed. 
He presented India’s viewpoints and tried 
to evoke a sympathetic feeling towai'ds her 
in the U.S. but no improvement was evinc¬ 
ed. He wrote in his book Ambassadors 
Report in 1954: “Americans should under¬ 
stand India’s new foreign policy better than 
any other people because with itn oratorical 
wrappings removed it is practically indis¬ 
tinguishable from the foreign policy of the 
United States from 1787 to 1937.’’'''' 

'There were also men like Harold Stas- 
sen, who after his visit to India, as early as 
1950, was impressed by Nehru and found 
Indila “neither an echo of America nor a 
voice of Moscow.”’" Dean Karl Bi Spaeth 
of Standard Law School gave an address 
before the Los Angeles Bar Association on 
30 November 1951, in which he appealed to 
his nation to have a considered approach 
towards India as she pursued the same 
policy which the U.S. had followed for a 
long pwjiod.” Thus, this period of the 


the image of two categories of opinions. Tc 
one belonged the opinions of the mod&i 
critics and even admirers* of India, like 
Chester B 9 wle^, Dean Spaeth, Adfai Stevan- 
son, Walter Lippmann, ■ Louis Fischer, 
Lawrence K. Rosinger and Max Lerner 
who while criticising India's foreigh po%y 
at limes, did argue for a modeVate approach 
towards her. They tried* to judge it in the 
right perspective. But to the other cate¬ 
gory belonged those who condemned India’s 
policy outright, like' Secretary of State 
i:)ulles, Vice-President NixoiT; Senator 
Knowland and Representative Cox and 
some of the press sections like the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune and Time 
magazine. But it may be pointed out that 
oven among the ardent critics of India’s 
policy, during this period, some of them did 
o,<press some hopeful words to improve the 
jf'lations between the IWb countries!. Eveir 
John Foster Dulles indicated at such a cri¬ 
tical time like 1953, at a Press conference, 
that he was “thoroughly convinced that 
India is acting according to its best judg** 
ment to promote democracy in the world 
and prevent the spread of totalitarianism.’’"' 
Nor can it be said about the people, who 
were sympathetic towards India, that thev 
maintained a uniformity in their approach. 
They also proved critical of India’s policy 
of non-alignment whenever they found it 
slightly unfavourable to their national 
interest. 

This was the kind of twin images o: 
the U.S. towards India dirring the perioc 
1950-54. It remained the same with sligh 
fluctuations now and then till their policies 
coincided on the Suez Canal issue in 1956 
But besides Korea, another vital problem 
which proved like the icing on the cake in 
the happy relationship between India and 
the United States, was military aid to 
Pakistan. India held U.S. responsible foi 
-Spreading the hysteria of cold war from 
Europe to Asia by forming military allian¬ 
ces and providing arms aid to a next dooi 
neighbour with whom India's relatijbni 
were deteriorating, day by day. However; 
the United States took a view of the over¬ 
all importance of the area from the strate 



gic vieMqpoint in the £a8t>West tuesle. 
u’hester iJowles advocated a realistic U.S, 
approach, necessitated by her national inte*- 
•d?it while India should try to understand 
[he d’ifficwlties (and circumstances of the 
[J.S. leading* to the application of such a 
jolicy. He felt that it was the only answer 
hat U.6. could afford against the tight- 
’ope policy of the Communist world. Non- 
ilignment proved- a definite hindrance, so 
iiought many Americans, in the growth of 
ind progress of democracy. The Indian 
iplicy of opposing thp formation of military 
jIocs, was ‘very unsatisfactory to the 
Jnited States, as it was in the pursuit of 
heir gi-eat need of the day. Michael Bre- 
her, sunvming up the feelings of many 
J.S. people, in a conference of the Institute 
f Pacific Relations at Lahore in 1958 said: 

The great issue of our time is free¬ 
dom or slavery. Hence there is no room 
for a “middle* way.” Non-aligmneut is 
deemed immoral or, at the very least, 
amoral, for how can a State be neutral 
in a contest of this kind. Non-align¬ 
ment weakens the “free world” and 
serves objectively to strengthen the 
Communist bloc. Not only is it repre¬ 
hensible, in the American view, it is 
also sheer folly for the State concerned 
because international communism will 
respect neutrality only as long as it 
serves Soviet interests. The vital task 
is, therefore, to forgo an alliance of 
democratic and anli-Communist States. 
-|for this alone can prevent Commu¬ 
nist domination of the entire world and 
achieve a modus vivondi on the basis of 
which non-Communist States can survive 
and prosper.^® 

The relations showed a tendency to 
iprovement on the Suez issue in 1956 be- 
/een the two countries, especially so in 
idia. Tlie tough attitude softened to some 
dent in both the countries towards each 
her. But it did not go very far and the 
ungarian Revolt put the clock back in the 
S. in respect of their feelings towards 
dia. They began raising their eyebrows in 
e same way as they did two years back. 

suppression of the Hungarian Revolt by 
e armed forces of the Soviet Unign pro¬ 


vided the grouiul for the tJ.S» to buU4 A 
favourable world opinion towards 
and turn it against the Soviet Uni&n which 
she had already gained by her stand on the 
Suez issue. The Americans felt that India* 
was too slow in giving a helping hand as a 
known leader of the un-comraitted world, 
India’s feelings of disapproval against the 
Soviet world were too belated to satisfy 
them. They found India piactising double 
standards of justice and morality, one 
which applied in the case of the West, and 
the Ollier in the case of the Soviet world. 
They realised that the Indian approach in 
the Hungarian issue did not have the same 
spontaneity and vigour in condemning the 
U.S.S.R. which she had against England 
and France in the case of Suez. 

However, the paissions aroused by the 
above incident-in many quarters of the U.S. 
cooled down with the lapse of time. The 
period alter 1956 witnessed the develop¬ 
ment of a curious phenomena in the inter¬ 
national field. The force that worked all 
along were supplemented by additional 
ones so as to affect the position that the 
U.S. took on world issues. The advent of 
tho missiles era and the Qchicvementg 
therein of the Soviet Union shattered the 
confidence of the U.S. She hastened to 
pick up allies more eagerly to set right the 
balance of power in the face of losing her 
superiority in the technology of warfare. 
“In Moscow and Washington,” points out 
W. W. Rostow, “problems of strategy and 
policy tv'jnded to polarize around the two 
extremes: weapons of mass destruction on 
the one hand, and techniques of propaganda, 
economic aid, and other forms of direct but 
non-military influence on the other. These 
new circumstances, calling for radical inno¬ 
vation in military and foreign affairs, were 
evidently about to test once again the 
viability of the national style as an instru¬ 
ment for protecting the national interest.” 2 o 
Henceforth the U.S. Scholars developed a 
compromising attitude towards India’s policy 
of non-aligmment. Her policy was recog¬ 
nised and the Amerioans tried to under¬ 
stand it more closely with ap open mind. 
Senators like John F. Kennedy and Sher¬ 
man Cooper propagated for more aid pro- 



gramme to India. The tone of the Press 
also showed a change. 

'AnotVier factof, which has been respon¬ 
sible for.making the people on the other side 
more receptive towards India’s policy of 
non-alignment in recent years is their rea¬ 
lisation of India’s political and economic 
stability to servo as a bulwark against the 
expansion of Communism- While some of 
the U.Si. allies have switched over to a 
military dictatorship, India stands as a 
symbol of democracy. They understood the 
advantages that a democratic India pro¬ 
vided, in the maintenance of the same in the 
Afrc>-A.sian continents, as against the mount¬ 
ing prestige of China as a Communist nation 
and that she ralay turn out to be a centre of 
attraction for the smaller nations of Asia. 
India can sustain their national interest in 
Asia, it can tui’n into a show-piece for 
economic and political achievements in 
Asia. As a result of this importance of 
India, as is being realised in the United 
States, tlie visits of the Americans became 
more frequent. The visit of President 
Eisenhower in 1959 seiwed as a land mark 
in the improvement of Indo-U.S. relations. 
President Eisenhower was impressed by 
the Indian way of life in political as well 
as economic spheres. While advocating 
more aid programme to India he referred 
to India in the Congress as a part of “those 
areas where the determination and the will 
to progress are greatest and capacity to use 
such resources effectively is greatest.’’-’^ The 
U.S. economists and statesmen evinced a 
more positive inclination to discuss^ India’^s 
view-points and her policy mattei'S, so that 
an acciLTate understanding may develop to¬ 
wards her. The American intelligentsia 
became more inquisitive, and eager to deve¬ 
lop better relations and a common part¬ 
nership between India and the U.S. Mutual 
discussions were the imperative step in 
in this direction. In pursuit of such activi¬ 
ties, a conference in the United States was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
4 and 5 May 1959.-'- This conference 
attracted eminent men fi-om America, to 
give their appraisal of Indo-U.S. relations 
and prospective developments thereof. 
There were sbme eminent men like Chester 


Bowles, Averell llarriman,. and Mol 
lenhoff who took a sympathetic attitude to¬ 
wards India. They held ignorance as the maji; 
obstacle against a proper, understanding 
between the tY^o countries. Thei^^ pleaded 
for a closer study of India to kfiow hfer and 
appreciate her viewpoints.' Prbf. Quincy 
Wright and Ross Berkes, joint authors oi 
The Diplomacy of India emphasised 
peaceful motives of Indian foreign'policy 
Prof. Normal Palmer of the University ii 
Pennsylvania brought out the national 
interest as the basis ^ of India’s peaceful 
policy. They argued that the present peaceful 
policy of India coincided well with hei 
traditional moral approach. The need foi 
an accurate understanding of the U.S 
interest was also emphasised by Harold B 
Isaacs and Lawrence E. Spiyak. They helc 
India partly responsible for creating mis¬ 
understandings between the two countrie: 
and i'or not understanding the Uni/teci 
States and her problems properly. Phillipi 
Talbot, author of the definitive study Indk 
and America commented that India now 
faces more cross-lines of interests and sht 
feels increasingly the necessity to compro 
mise national scK-interest and principle; 
which faces all major powers. 
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JOURNALISM AND ADVERTISING 

By ASHIM BHADRA, M.A., Dip. in Journalism (Cal.) 


Thk term Journalism has no universally accept¬ 
able definition. Nor can it be defined very pre- 
(iscly. But to start with it may be said that Jour¬ 
nalism means the technical knowledge and activi¬ 
ties that help prestJntaliun of all matters concern¬ 
ing news. 

The object of the present article is to use 
(he term in respect of newspapers and to attempt 
lo establish a relation between the Art of Adver- 
li'reinent and Journalism, more precisely, news- 
p'apcr journalism. 

The newspapers’ main function is lo cater 
*)' ws with comments but added to this the news¬ 
paper is performing another function, viz., the 
I'lihlication of advertisements. 

It is a most interestiivg fact that the puhli- 
t alion of advertisements necessitated the produc¬ 
tion of the first newspaper in America. Mr. Frank 
Pio.sbrey observes in his book The History and 
Development of Advertising that the Hew York 
Daily Advertiser first published on September 1, 
1785 by Francis Child “not on account of a 
demand for fresh news but as a result of pressure 
of advertising.” It was an advertising sheet rather 
than a newspaper. 

In England and the United Slates Journal¬ 
ists like Steel, Addison, Defoe, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, etc., are so famed more because of their 
contribution to the art of advertising. Addison 
iiad some rather facetious advice for the early 
advertisers which he published in Taller of 
September 14, I^IO. 

“The great Art in writing Advertisement 
is the finding out of a proper metliod to catch 
the reader’s eye ; without which a good thing 

10 


may pass over unobserved or he not among 
commissions of bankrupt. Asteriks and Hands 
were formerly of great use for the purpose. 
Of lute years, the ‘N.B.’ has been much in 
fashion ; as also little Cuts and Figures, the 
invention of which we must ascribe to the 
author of Spring Trusses. I must not here omit 
blind Italian character which being scarce 
legible always fixes and detains the eye, and 
gives the curious reader .‘something like the 
sati.siaetion of prying into the secret.” 

Benjamin Franklin, in his weekly newspaper 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, 1728, to make an ad* 
vertisement eonspicuous “put white space be¬ 
tween advertisements and began to use 14 points 
heading for each ad.” 

It is quite obvious from the above facts that 
journalists helped the development of ad- 
vertising^gs an art. 

' The rrt*wspapcr business is a large-scale 
industrial enterprise, but it differs from other 
industries in a most important respect. Its main 
bulk or revenue comes not from the sale of its 
main product- --news, but from the sale of a by¬ 
product—advertisements. The newspaper is sold 
at a price le.sa than the cost of production. It is 
possible only because the sale of space for ad¬ 
vertisements makes it a profitable enterprize. 
Revenue from circulation pays only a fraction 
of total expenses and to be financially sound the 
entire production has to depend on advertise¬ 
ments. Thus advertisements would appear to have 
been knit into the very fabric of journalism f];pm 
its very inception. ' , 

It is a fact that the entire Lusuiess asp<^t 
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of journalism depends on advertisement, but it 
has »also U keen relation to its editorial and 
literary aspects. Journalism, precisely speaking, 
consists in preparing news, feature articles, edi* 
torial comments, etc., which are largely accom* 
plishinents and certain technical equipments of 
the journalist. Likewise advertising does not 
mean, now-a-days, a mere announcement for the 
Bale of a product. It covers the preparation of 
lay-out, copy writing, putting headlines, calling 
for a great deal of artistic and literary qualities 
of the Ad man. Thus there is a striking similarity 
between the two. 'J'here was a time when both 
newspaper production and advertising required 
no special qualification. A newspaper was quite 
satisfied with only publishing news without taking 
into consideration their value, mode of presenta¬ 
tion, proper make-up, suitable headlines and a 
thousand other factors. Similarly, advertis¬ 
ing meant only a prosaic announcement. But 
with progress and change of the human 
mental make-up. tastes, etc., changes have also 
taken place in journalistic production and the art 
of advertisement alike. 

It has been said earlier that news is the 
central object of a newspaper. Now, before the 
actual publication of any news it requires proper 
editing, including selection of space, putting 
attractive headlines, etc., that make the news 
presentable to the reading public. 

In rase of advertising any goods or service, 
prior to its final publication it also needs proper 
visualisation, which includes, copy writing, 
designing, lay-out, putting headline, not only to 
make it presentable but also to arouse interest 
in consumers for the commodity advertised. The 
main object of a newspaperman is to,’compel the 
reader to read the whole news by‘the mode of 
its presentation. In like manner the Ad man’s 
look-out is to make the consumer interested in 
the commodities advertised by the manner of its 
presentation. It is really selling in print. 

Decent make-up I/rings success to a news¬ 
paper, so also to an advertisement. By make-up 
of a newspaper we mean page arrangements, 
angle of news, presentation, sense of news value, 
type setting, giving headlines, tone of editorial 
comments. 

We shall see that every detail of newspaper 
make-up and that of advertising have a striking 
aibiilarity in respect of their nature and quality. 
A slogan or headline of advertisement is com¬ 


parable to the headline of a news. It!’ acts as i 
pointer to the whole news. Headlinq is'known i 
the realm of journalism as the condensed nefv 
and so it must be short, precise,'direct and simple 
To present the fiews with a suitable‘'headline i 
journalist must possess adequate coqjimand' cut 
language, sharp intellect and the ability to pee] 
into the readers’ mind. On the technicaf side |i 
should have the knoweedge of t^ography. Fo 
purposeful visualisation headline is probably iji 
nio.st important and most used mechanical mean 
of attracting attention. The attention valu 
depends on the contrast'in the size of the typ 
used. 

In advertising also headline is the mos 
conspicuous part of the whole visualization, tlia 
naturally catches the readers’ eyes at a glance 
The power of the advertisement often depend 
upon how successful the advertiser is in puttin: 
a headline that appeals to the imagination. Th 
purpose of advertising to sell goods and service 
is not accomplished unless lift; reader is carrioi 
beyond the point of mere attention. Interest mu« 
be aroused and sustained until the desire for th 
thing is developed. The headline should raak 
the reader eager to read the advertisement so a 
to find out more about the product advertised 
The matter of the headline is the factor that deter 
mines whether the reader will give the advrtisc 
ment more than a passing notice. To make thi] 
momentary attention prolonged and strengthenei 
into interest, the idea expressed and the word 
chosen must he such as to stimulate in the read 
ers’ mind favourable thoughts and the desire t' 
read further. “The headline must be a condense! 
statement, it must be specific, all generalitie 
having been omitted; all that is commonplaci 
having been eliminated, it must be original, pei 
haps breaking into the very heart of the story; i 
must be full of human interest in a way to compe 
attention”. 

The news-story of a newspaper and ‘Copy’ ii 
advertising are similar in nature and call for idea 
tical qualti&s in preparing both. A ‘copy’ is tli( 
statement of facts about the commodities or ser 
vices to be advertised. Varieties of commoditie! 
and services have necessitated various types o 
copy writing, viz., ‘reason why copy’, ‘human in 
terest copy,’ ‘sense-appeal copy,’,‘story form copyi 
etc., etc. These are the names of the differeni 
methods of presenting facts. An ad-man must kee; 
in mind that whatever may be his mode of writ' 






ing he TDtAt not (ll9tort facts. Truth must be his 
aich-wor8. ^Practically ‘Copy’ serves the pur* 
„tse of news. The consumers or purchasers are 
fnlormed in det&U of the goods and services ad- 
w'^ised, Hbii^e, we can conclude that an ad-man 
a reporter o^ sub-editor should have similar 
(fijalitiles. *Botfa are trying to reach the public 
jiiind onTa similar subject. 

Today, journalists are inclined to present 
news supi^lemented 1)y photographs or cartoons. 
lAe photograph, beside its supplementary value, 
!:a'5 a peculiar appeal to the reader, “It is the 
jiiclure that viakes tht^ story” is a well-known 
'.tying in the journalistic world. The appeal to 


the eyes is the strongest of ail appeals 
the public are often sceptical of what ^ey'f^d 
in the news column, the belief that the “caihera 
cannot iie” is still widely held. • 

In advertisement, the illustration has still 
greater importance. The purpose of iUustration 
is manifold. It is an attracting agent, it beauti¬ 
fies the advertisement, it direcs attention to the 
jnoduct; above all it suggests a story. 

It will thus be inadequate merely to say that 
journalism and advertising have only a mutual 
relationship. In fact, advertising is an integral 
part of journalism and its scope almost as wide 
as that of news-journalism itself. 
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EARLY SCULPTURE OF BENGAL : By S. 
K. Sarasvati, V28 pages Text, 62 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, 1962, Published by Snmbodhi 
Publications, 22, Strand Road, Calcutta, Price 
lls. SO/-. 

The Author of this neatly printed and well 
ilocuniented study of Early Sculpture in Bengal 
lias made an important and distinguished contri¬ 
bution to a significant phase of the subject, full 
i>f many problems and full of many fascinations. 
Ihe questions that were left mi-answered by 
Director-General, N. K. Dikshit and Stella Kram- 
risch {Pala and Sena Sculpture, Rupam No. 40) 
have been courageously tackled by the author— 
and almost brought to a final solution—^^vhich is 
perhaps impossible in our present State of 
knowledge,—awaiting new data by excavations in 
promising sites in Pundra-Vardhan and other cul¬ 
ture-areas. Thq Plastic Art of the Pala period 
(750 A.D.) (Dharmapala) was at one time be¬ 
lieved to be the only products of Bengal—and the 
earlier period (Mayuryya, Sunga, Kushana and 
Uupta periods) were almost blank—in th«# archaeo¬ 


logical map of Bengal, By citing the records of 
Chinese pilgrims (p. 5), the author has proved 
the existence of storeyed towers and pavilions— 
in the Po-shi-po monastery (Pundravardhan) and 
the Loto-mo-chih monastery (Kama Suvarna), 
ex'^uteef ^patently before the 7th century. An 
attempt has *l)een made quite successfully to sur¬ 
vey the relics of Plastic Art in Bengal—front 
second century B.C. beginning with the fragmen¬ 
tary stone sculpture at Silua (Noakhali), with 
Bramhi—inscription, not, unfortunately, cited. 

Several sculptures with Kushana stylistic 
affinity—are significant— e.g.. Head of Buddha 
from Chandra Ketugarh (24'Parganas), Karti- 
keya from Skanda Dhap (Mahasthangarh), and 
Surya from Kumarapura. In Chapter Three, (p. 
17*^) the author studies in detail specimens of 
Gupta sculptures found in Bengal: The red 
stone Buddha from Biharail and Surya from 
Kasipur, must have been imported specimens, 
and not actually executed in Bengal. For it is^still 
an open question if Gupta artists frotn Mathura 
and Sarnath were invited to come etbd work * in 
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Bengal. The most original contribution (Chapter visual art# have been deliberately ‘ banished 
Four) of, the author-is his analysis of the and suppressed. A word of warm praise* is due to 

Paharpur sculptures^ and tliw deduction of its the publishers for their courage in undertaking 

stylistic idiom—by an ass’iniilation of Gupta Style this publication and which they have presented 
with native Bengali trends. He classifies the with a lot of carp and sympathy. The* book is a 

Paharj)ur sculptures into three instructive must for every library in Bengal. * 

groups and comparers and contrasts their stylis- ” _ * 

tic differences leading to the conclusion that 
they were executed at different periods. Dikshit *01 m ' a 

had at first assunw'd that all the sculptures were UAYAJNAJNU : A Study in Kmduism : B) 

executed at the same time, on an integrated plan Mol Vishvcshvaran»nd, V. R. InstUutc, 

for decorating the facades of the structure, Ashram, Hoshiarpur, Punjab, India. 19(k. 

when originally put up. 'J’he moot point of dis- Series—4^1 £B8 pages. Price Rs. 3.25 nP. 

cussion is lhat the three groups reveal wide dis- passage of„time even great evenU 

crepancy in style and idiom. But an alternative national life go out of mind. The people oi 
theory—lhat llie two second groups may have been Northern India, who were once magnetised h\ 
executed by inferior sculptors—has not been con- commanding voice of Swami Dayanand, now 
sidered. This would obviate the necessity to as- remember him as a historical figure. Shri Baha, 
sign them to different dates. ‘^or Mai, a champion of Indian culture, has open- 

r,M ,1 , . . j- 1 .1 1 ed before us the pages of our history wherein the 

the author lias not studied—the motifs and 1 . u- r o • 1 j • . 

j .. f .1 r I r .c • ~ • ide and teachings of bwami IJayanand are depict 

decorations of the. frame-work of the images in 1 ir -i • j . • i \ u 1 . 

. , , 1 .^ 1.1 oi no o'j or on ° 0 4 1 «d. Verify It 18 a duly incumbent upon scholar tu 

the niches 12, 14. 21, 22, 23; 25; 29; 34 . .1 ■!. .u i 1 i . t r, , 

r .T i , . • r' . throw light on the dark chapters of our literature, 

IVlmiy (li iTiotiis ij<ivc protolypcs*“““iii Ouptu tii • 1.1 raiLi 

/ . I c. I ^ , I ^ 1 - In the opening chapter of .the h-ook, the author hat 

.sj,eciincn.s m the barnalh Museum In a later edi- ^t to give a hird’.s-eye-view of the ‘religious 
1,011 -the history of those motifs deserve a minute conceptions and practices that prevail- 

study. But the most valuable part of this study beginning of the 

1 .S the Cliaplcr on lerracotlas. He was the firrt to ^ j„ ^ 

l^ale the fiiid-spot o the Oxford Institute Yak- said period, he has surveyed our 

shini-~at famluk {38 . In spite of the meticulous f^om the hoary past of India upto 

/ T (pscrip ion o e Mgure given by modern time. It is not a mean task to coni- 

Prof. .Tobnston (quoted on page 99)-the signi- numberless facts of such a vast period 

licaiice of the nvc emblems stuck on right por- , r i i. i 

/ ,L I I . 1 . 1 ^ I of history. As our past history lacks chronology, 

tion of the elaborate coiffeur—has not been real- . i-i .u- ■ i l i> ^ i n i 

• J uT. /• 1 ' 1 xL f attempt like this is prone to be complicated. Only 

ized. Jhese live weapons are obviously the five • .n i . f .l • . .l . 

f ;!-> -jv t? .u ^ u f“® latter part of the nineteenth century, an 

sayakas of Madana ((-upid). Further researches i ■ t • » i 

..11 1 I . • I .-r .1 • . r - 1 / I . . extensive research, on the basis of internal evi- 

.ho„l,l ,,, ,d.„..fy ,h„ .,pe of Yakasini,. j ^ ^ j, „ „ , 

Sr. Sarar.M, ha, vary apprupr.ately d.,. J ,a,uenc«. Il has a. 

cusM-d (somewhat ,um,«ar,ly)-dhe senes of last been supposed that the vast period of 1500 
Icrniotta plaques which ran round the basement . ... _ e 


f ,L, p,.! ■ PI. 1 / , • 1 years, which is hardly greater than that between 

of the Paharpur Bnek-tempie (p lOa-BW) prtth n, „„„arie and the Auleuige of Greeee, is devot- 
a rtch vanety of types eoinmon folk, as well as ad to development of thonihl and lan^age. So 

tldr. h ,- To fa-possible, a^hi, momi fo dis- 

ficaot ty^w are a group of huuttng -Wes (59, anlaugle element, of different races which have 

with in Orissan art and literatore. haveTo ^ '» ">« 


l;tat7jhis3Lt'vlie" th^T^ffa*" •[he'’rar;mS:,ut ftc’ °P 
nating chapter o, the eady seniptnm of Bengal. 

recommend a wide<irculation and study vities of gods and sages, exaggerated descriptions 
of the data put forth in this richly documented of heavens and hells, and many-sided ceremonial- 
monograph to our educated friends in Bengal ism which do not appear to have anything to 
—somewhat demoralized and debilitated by the do with religion or spirituality h the real sense, 
mass of light literature—and sexy short-stories, or even to have any plausible or rational basis 
—fhe authors of which pretend to be leaders whatsoever.’ (p. 47). These views highlight the 
of our intelligentsia, and who dominate evil side of man and as such can hardly satisfy 
oar cultufal meetings where the claims of the luinBs of all gripdea. 


making of the nation, is reflected in the vast lore 






The* natiofiat (iarreht al life does riot flow 
straight.* Rfther, it changes its course undw the 
Influence of varying circuriistctncee. Apparently 
' they, seem toantithetic to each other. But his- 
’ tory’ teaches us that the oppttsing forces have 
ijeir'intrinsic value in the harmoriibus dgVelop- 
'ment of. the human society. Good and evil are 
inexlrvaljly associated with the origin of man. It 
wprna that the natural phenomenon is basically 
bisecWfl. The positive and negative aspects serve 
jhe cosrpic purpose. Human nature, being the 
same at the bottom throughout the world, mani¬ 
fests similar abuses and perversions as well as 
diigh moral, sense arftl religious understanding. 
Beside the’ question of the Puranas, even Samkara, 
mIu) is already placed in the valhalla of philoso- 
j)hers, does not escape the biting criticism of 
' tlie author. The present scope is too limited to 
si)rcad out the net of Samkara’s philosophy. 

In or*ler to make clear tlie philosophy of 
Swami Dayanand, Shri Bahadur Mai has thrown 
sitlc-lights from different directions. In doing so 
lie has to import^ different metaphysical concepts 
Jioiii the great workshop of intellect of the ancient 
and modern philosophers. Naturally the emerging 
(liseuasions are held around, (1) Conception of 
(bid, (2) Attributes of God, (3) Incarnation of 
fkid, (4) Transmigration of Soul, (5) Nature of 
S.ilvation, (6) Freedom of will and so on. 
Satyartlia Prakaslia’ which contains the cardinal 
principles of the philosophy of Swami Dayanand, 
is interpreted by the author point by point. The 
fen principles laid down by Swami Dayanand for 
the members of the Arya Sainaj, are also critically 
dealt with. These principles are very liberal in 
outlook and acceptable to every one irrespective 
of caste, creed and clime. Although ‘these princi¬ 
ples mark out the Arya Samaj as a progessive and 
dynamic organisation, sometimes people describe 
the Arya Samaj as a conservtive society which, 
instead of moving forward harks hack to the 
past and wants us to stick to old cultural 
values.’ (p. 224) Undoubtedly Swami Dayanand 
is a great path-maker of Hindu Society through 
bewildering tangles of creeds and ceremonials. 
His movement has infused new blood into the 
languid body of Hindu society. By reading this 
book, the members of the present-day Arya Samaj 
will come to know what is wanting in them. In 
so far as the life and teachings of Swami Daya¬ 
nand are concerned, the treatment of the book 
leaves no doubt that it can replace many a hook 
on the subject^ 

, Naratan Kundu 

RED RUMBA : A journey through the 
Caribbean and Central America; Nicholas 
ff'oHlitfton, Bodder and Stoughton. S5 !h. 


Nicholas Wollaston is young and he tic 
visit out-o£-the way places. And as to. the ^dani 
of transport, hir preference is for the unusual 
“Red Rumba” is his ’third book of travel 
contains his impressions of Red Cuba anc 
nine other Central American countries that ht 
visited in 1961. He was drawn to Cuba to set 
how Castro’s revolution was progressing,, an^ 
curiosity about the effect of the Cuban revolutioifi 
on her neighbours took him to the other Car3j< 
l«an and Central American countries. 

Revolutions are neither unusual nor infre 
quent in that quarter of iho globe. But Castro’t 
revolution docs not conform to the pattern 
prevalent there—its affinities are with the revolU' 
tions that took place in some east European and 
some Asian countries after the Second World Wai". 
Wollaston remarks that Castro is the first Dictfl^l 
of this region who is not salting away a {orttuS^ 
in Swiss Banks. He found that Castro eats with 
common people in public restaurants, takes advioe 
from fisherman, and goes out to cut cane on Sun¬ 
days. To Wollaston, the revolution appeared to be 
an attempt of the young who aspire to dignity and 
to a national identity, to do something. There 
was much in Cuba that was a matter of shame- 
only not many people were conscious of it. The 
most prosperous industry in Cuba was acting aa 
pimps for rich tourists. Common place steps— 
say, planting of fruits and vegetables that cari 
thrive in Cuba but were never cultivated theje, 
housing projects in slum-ridden towns, develojji^ 
ment of light industries—had to wait till Castro 
seized [lowcV. Wollaston believes that because 
they came so late, they have been accompanied by 
some horrifl, and sometimes even grotesquely 
comic, features—the uniform, the indoctrination, 
the stampings and rantings, the bulging prisons, 
the mass hysteria. By some curious logic, Iq 
Cgalro b is followers, progress is synonymous 

with hatrech of America. The author quotes a 
calypse in Spanish which apparently is popular 
in Cuba, and from which one typical stanza id 
given here in English translation: 

“This is said in Manila and in Korea, 

In Turkey, in Japan, and in Panama, 

The clamour is the same everywher, 
“Yankee, go home !” 

The author discerned below the surface of 
the tevolution a problem that has been commori 
in east European and Asian countries in vary¬ 
ing degrees of magnitude—^the Cubans have 
neither the education nor the experience nor the 
technical know-how, to be able to steer a ^^dy 
course, in their attempt to transport their country 
from the middle ages to the modern *in a decade 
or so. Lacking experienced admirilllrators *and 
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technicians, what chance do tliey have of holding 
iheir ground before the very much cleverer man 
from Moscow and Peking ? The “Institute for 
Friendsiiip .with the Peoples” have been set up 
to ensure a steady flow of fraternal delegates and 
experts from other “pt;ople’s democracies.” 
Wollaslon_ felt that behind the lusty repetition of 
revolutionary slogans, there was a feeling of un¬ 
easiness among the soliers of the revolution,—^ihe 
militia men and women, the students, the 
intciliTtuals. 

The hook is highly enjoyable and at the same 
lime ihoijghi jirovoking. A. K. Datta 

PEACP AND WAR : A Soldier’s Life: An 
Autobiography of Lieut. General Sir Frederick 
Morgan K. C. B. Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. 19f)l. Pp. o20. Price. 25s. net. 

Peace and War i.s a soldier’s life told by a 
wise, human and shrewd regular officer, who 
went to Woolwich from Clifton, lie was commis¬ 
sioned into the artillery just before the First 
World War and volunteered for India that he 
knew nothing about. He served in India for 20 
years and in his autobiography the reader will 
learn about building an army from scratch, about 


handling men and armour, of frontier wan, and 
civil disturbances 19.30—1932. 

At least the General writes truthfully about. 
India. He has written like a soldier the obvious, 
farts of the Indian problem. He could wrjte about 
them and could ‘thhnk God that he had no res» 
ponsibility for its solution,’ “if, indeed, there ^ 
ever a solution to be found.” As the Hook has 
been published in 1961, it is worthwhile ft) find^ 
the following observation after the Conclusion of 
his autobiography. * 

“The British, having created the problem—^tho* 
problem in its existing dimension,—^have now left 
it to the unstably divided India and Pakistan to_ 
find the answer to their Mallhusirfn dil^nima.”' 
p. 115. 

He ends his autobiography with the charac¬ 
teristic soldier like epigram given to him by his 
French legal adviser that, “there is nothing so 
urgent that it will not become more urgent to¬ 
morrow. Ixt us dine.” 

In ibis absorbing book, wm find glimpses be¬ 
hind the scenes of some of the dramas of our 
times. It is not an extraordinary book although 
deeply interesting. Rajani Mukhebji 
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Indian Periodicals 


f, *The Corruption of Moral Ideals 

• 

, Writing under the above caption, M. A. 
‘Venkata Rao, in the Indian Liberatarian, presents 
the proposition that when a minister imagines 
• that he lij^s cleared* himself of the charge of 
having taken lakhs of rupees from a commercial 
firm, simply by saying unabashedly that he had 
done so far the Party Fund and when the Prime 
* Minister, instead of subjecting such ministers to 
legal process, coolly and lighlheartedly asserts 
that embezzlement really consists in the “dis¬ 
gruntled” critics calling this misdeed a ‘scandal,’ 
they are corrupting the moral ideal itself and 
blunting social conscience. Socialism has thus 
b«!Come a mean# for* the perpetuation of party- 
power through corruption. Tho writer therefore 
plcad.s for revising our traditional morality in 
terms of rational thought and conduct. 

If the .salt loseth its savour, wherewith will 
it he salted ? More dangerous than particular 
lapses from moral standards, (especially in those 
in political authority), is the allcmpled defence 
of their misconduct through sophistry. There is 
abundant meterial for the moralist, satirist and 
phychologist as well as for the rational social 
reformer in current disclosures of the misdeeds 
of those in positions of prestige and influence. 

Such attempts to make light of serious moral 
offences, to whitewash them, hush them up and 
hide them from public view, has been one of the 
most disturbing defects of the leaders who have 
come to power with the advent of independence. 

This trait of theirs has of course much 
wider roots in social history but today in the 
process of running a fully sovereign, self-govern¬ 
ing democracy with equal status and power in 
the comity of nations, the weakness is having 
grave and far-reaching ramifications that threaten 
the success of the democratic experiment as well 
as making the career of national independence 
itself one of hazards beyond our capacity to digest. 

When a minister accused of taking lakhs of 
rupees from a commercial firm coolly says that 
it was for the sake of the party fund and there¬ 
by imagines that he has cleared himself of the 
moral taint imputed to him by* the alleged mis¬ 
deed, he is going beyond committing, evil. He is 


corrupting the moral ideal itselj, its image in hli; 
own and other people’s mind and iraaginationv ‘ 

When the prime minister of a demoratiiit 
country refuses to subject serious charges pf 
financial ntaipractice to the tune of crores against 
his favourite ministers (old cronies of pre-indi®*. 
pendence days) to legal progress and has file 
lighl-heartcdness to pun on the word ‘SconddP; 
and to asstut brazenly that the alleged embezzlef 
ment was not the true scandal but that it Con^|^: 
ed in calling it a scandal by disgruntled 
he is blunting the edge of the moral and 8olji«'< 
in the nation and the electorate. 

In the fir.st days of independence in 
people were shocked and startled when tltey*I 
heard that the ruling parly had started demand*'? 
ing contributions from sugar and textile milla 
pro rata jjcr unit of machinery. But as day# 
wore on, such practice became the accept^! 
custom of raising party funds. 

The vast patronage extending to the dis*-, 
bursal of hundreds of crores of rupees every 
year in town and eouti'try under various trends, 
routine and extra routine, administrative ana 
welfare departments, most of which went to 
party suppo/lers at all levels now scarcely raises 
a murmur of protest nor any gesture of justifiesa- 
tion. Socialism has become just a means for the 
perpetuation of party power ! 

Discount with the ruling party, its leadeiS 
ship and their stewardship of the nation’s affairsj 
includi|Rrg its security and defence, is well-nigh 
uhiverfa^ JBut every by-election tells a uniform 
and depressing talc of thumping Congress sue* ■ 
cess ! Witness this month’s five elections in 
Calcutta, a hotbed of disaffection against 
Congress from Gandhi’s days though it has been!'- 

Even according to permissible expenses, a 
total of some Rs. 15 crores for all the seats would' 
have to be 8{)ent by a party contesting all seats^ 
But it is estimated that over Rs. 60 crores have 
been spent during the last elections by the ruling 
party. No other party can even approach it in 
its capacity for raising funds because of its vant-, 
age position in the seats of administration. For 
instance, it was openly charged by many in 
press, platform and the legislature in MadrjiS on 
the eve of the last general elections that bus 
owners had been asked to contribute Rs. 1,0^^ 
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per bus to the ruling party’s coffers! It was not 
denied. 

Though conunexciai and industrial magnates 
aa well a§ small indepciulent traders and busi¬ 
ness men stand to lose all under the present 
poliey of expanding socialism (or state monopoly 
of economic power), they are intimidated 
directly or indirectly into paying through the 
nose, for fear of losing heavily in the immediate 
present. 

What is corrupting in these practices is the 
unabashed and unashamed manner in which 
they continue, in utter indifference to and con¬ 
tempt of public criticism and the outrage of 
social conscience. 

In this exalted endeavour of rebuilding 
morale, rational reflection and creative thinking 
on the foundation of morality and conscience, 
social and individual, are absolutely necessary. 
There is little sign of .such .■) renaissance of 
thinking in the post-iindependent generation^ 
leaders or private persons. 


In this critical context, it is illuminating to 
turn to great thinkers like Plato for guidance. 

Plato astonished his contcmiiorarics and 
succeeding generations of scholars and readers 
by his whnle.sale rejection of Ibuner as the 
medium of instruction, text of morality and 
mirror of moral exemplars to the Greeks. 
Hoim'r was famed already in the fifth century 
B.C. as the teacher of Hellas, par excellence. 
He presented ideal types of heroes and gods to 
the imagination <tf Greeks which moulded 
education and conduct for young pnd old for 
centuries. 

But Plato raised tlie question of the 
morality of many of the episodes in Homer’s 
epic and challenged their jmrity and suitability 
to portray ideals for the exaltation of human 
nature. ^ 

He admitted the entrancing poetw^tjuality 
of Homer’s stanzas and the value 0 / many wise 
sayings that crystallised the best conscience and 
experience of the Greek race. But in many other 
respects, he dared to point out that Homer gave 
too many instances that are sure to have a 
corrupting influence! 

He referred to the incident of Zeus himself 
being seized with ungovernable lust for Here, 
his wife whom He throws incontinently to the 
ground before others for intercourse ! He gives 
instances of the jealousy and rivalry of the 
Olympian gods and goddesses who take sides in 
human wars and rivalries, not on merits but as 
instruments of their own revenge or favourit¬ 
ism f Homer has no clear image of the steadfast 
wisdom niiB justice of the gods. Plato suggests 


therefore that educators in Hlis ideal*., 
should represent divine as One and unefu^nfr 
in its nature and always absolutely fust and. 
impartial. ^ *. 

The prestige of Homer as a g^eat ‘poet, 
Plato thinks,^ is being misused to tend prest^ 
to the evil suggestions conveyed by «the wickld 
doings of gods and heroes. And since poetry 
has a charming effect on the emotional imi^- 
ginalion, it will influence the heart *in a bpd way 
by investing evil with radiant beauty and 
attractiveness. This blinds the moral conscience 
instead of purifying it. 

He therefore suggests^ boldly that Homej 
should be banned from the schoold in bis Ideal 
Republic ! 

His point is that moral ideals themselves 
should not be corrupted by irrelevant admirn-, 
lion for other attractions. 

We have a similar problem with us today. 
Europe faced this crisis in values several times 
—in the Renaissance and in the Reformation and 
in the French Enlightenment or Rationalism and 
the mid-nineteenth century evolutionary mate¬ 
rialism. Psycho-analysis and Psychiatry have 
added iheir own quota to the unsettling effects 
(jf the new thought on the role of emotions and 
instincts on culture, national character and the 
stream of ideas and ideals current in the social 
mind. 

Wc have stirrings similar to these amidst 
us today. But they are not taking systematic 
independent forms. They are presenting them-' 
selves in negative forms of revolt and sweeping 
destruction. But reflection on funddmenlals is 
ufgent and necessary for the needed renovation 
of life and character to start and make headway. 

We have to review the entire past culture 
of the country from the standpoint pi moral 
conscience and rationality. 

We have a plethora of material to use. 

For instance, in the Sanskrit play of 
Naganada written by the emperor Sri Harsha 
(who reigned at Kanauj in the first part of the 
seventh century A.D,), we have the hero 
jeemutavahana, the king of the Vidyadharas 
and emperor to be by grace of the goddess 
Gauri, coolly ignoring the threat of Martanda 
a neighbouring king to invade the country I 

He is more concerned with tfie Buddhist 
ideal of extinction of egoism, of nirvana. He is 
inspired by the bodhisattva ideal of offering 
his body as food for other creatures. But his 
duty as king to Uve for his people, to look 
after their welfare including security, does not 
appeal to him. He surrenders royal powers to 
ministers in order to look after his aged parents 
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himself vU l»avc retired to die forest. This, is 
00 doubt, a value but it should not eclipse his 
’ duty- to his jppofile which is his royal or political 
harma. ^h^ duty of his station in life. The 
ha^ a number of stanzas effalting surren- 
‘dcr of life and offer of one’s body for vultures, 

tHC. • 

• He is hailed as a moral hero, dharma veera. 
But tlfis is surely, a corruption of moral ideals. 
V^'hen the enemy is at the door, the first duty of 
•the ruler is to arrange night and day defence. 

There are other instances in actual history 
•(if buddhist • moralists preaching absolute non- 
. violence and welcoming the Huna invaders 
rather than preaching resistance ! 

No wonder that centuries of such corrupt 
‘ f('ucliing that confuses flight from life’.s obli¬ 
gations out of world weariness and feebleness 
of heart {hridaya dovrhalyn as Krishna calls it 
in the Gita) with virtue, produced the slate of 
society in which Muslim looters like (/hazni and 
(diori could have their fill of plunder and later 
small companies of liorsemcn, (one hundred) 
could conquer whole kingdoms and htdil them 
for centuries ! 

For the roots of strength had been under¬ 
mined by a philosophy of decadence encourag¬ 
ing shirking and softness and withdrawal into 
the shell of individual egoism. Sanyas and 
moksha became exclusive social ideals. Other¬ 
worldliness ruled supreme in the intellectual and 
moral realms which left this world to the tender 
mercies of the aggressor, the beast of prey who 
was closer to nature. 

Moral philosophy should construct an ideal 
of life that should help us how to make the best 
of life, harmonising all values and not deny them 


altogether (neti, neti, negation) and* shifnkini^ 

from hardness. * 

We should, like Plato, have the courage add’ 
honesty to revise our traditional ideals in tents 
of reason. 

We need not for instance defend the condimt) 
of Sri Rama in sending Sita in pregnant condii 
tion to the forest just to please unthinlditg 
ignoramuses like a washerman critic. Moreov^i^ 
even if he wanted to abandon her, why shoahfi) 
the poor innocent lady he sent to the forest 
left there alone ? She could have been left ig g- 
house in the capital city ? 

Also it is not necessary to defend Sri Ranui^ 
in his treacherous action in killing Vali by sboot*^' 
ing at him from behind a tree all unknown to hhn.r 
Tliis is un warrior-like and indefensible. A 
vcdanlist defends this action as being motivat^i 
by the fear that if he challenged him in op^r 
fight, Vali might surrender and it would then 
become his doty as a kshalri)a to save one wh^' 
surrenders ! And lie had promised Vibhishana W! 
kill Vali lieforchand; This is to defend on# 
wrong by another ! ' 

'i’hc right procedure is to admit the wrong 
done to Vali hy Rama as part of hifl diplomacy^ 
It was the price he had to pay for the friendsmif^ 
and help of Vibhishana and his hosts in inva dftte p 
Lanka. The end justifies the means, ij the end »' 
good and necessary. 

These are only instances. 

It is high time that a thorough spring clean-> 
ing of traditional morality is undertalwn and! 
new ratorial ideals of conduct and types of; 
character, national and individual, are construct^: 
ed as part of nation-building in the era of indei^' 
pendence. 


















Foreign Periodicals 


Nationalism Without Nasser 

Writing under llic above caption itj the New 
Leader, S. HeUns. wlio is regarded as something 
of an ex])erl on Middle Eastern Affairs, says ; 

Crediting Canial Abdel Nasser for every flare- 
up in th(! Middle East has become as common¬ 
place as atlribuling every outburst of violence in 
Latin America to Communist or (iaslroist sub¬ 
version. Hecenl events in Iraq and Syria indicate; 
that the myth of the Egyptian (iolonel’s (unni- 
potence not oidy oversimplifies the facts but also 
ignores some fundamental developments in the 
Arab world. Obviously, the present regime in 
(.lairo eontinucs to have eotisiderai)Ie imj)aet on 
the cour.se of events, and its agents in Ijeiiiit ex¬ 
pend great effort and even greater sums of money 
promoting subversion. But to bo properly under¬ 
stood today, Nasserism has to be seen more as 
a hospitable atmosphere than as the actual trigger 
for the three revolutions that have recently taken 
place in Yemen, Iraq and Syria. 

True, the Yemeni revolutionary regime owes 
its existence to the presence of 20,000 Egyptian 
soldiers and vast amounts of Soviel-l)uilt military 
equipment. Yet the revolt itself was started by 
domestic forces and, in a sense, it is the very 
presence of a large Egyitlian eonlingenl in Yemen 
that prevents a ‘'domestic" solution of the struggle 
between the levolulionnvies and the Rt^alists. 

Indeed, trying to assess political :ir^^^^mt^’als 
in the Middle East in terms of “liberals" or “inod- 
(jrates" versus “leftists” or “extremists” is an ex¬ 
tremely dubious exercise. While past allegiances 
of the military men and politicians who enter and 
leave the revolutionary spotlight are often well- 
known, such i(ientificatio>i.s generally have only 
temporary significance. Among Arab leaders, 
allegiances frequently shift as rapidly as the desert 
sands in a khamsin. Drawing neat charts which 
show how many “pro-Nasserists,” “neutralists” 
(tr “rightist nationalists” are in each new revolu¬ 
tionary government or military junta, is at best 
nii.sleaciing. , 

This is particularly true now when, despite 
press reports of “pro-Nasser” coups in Damascqs 
and Baghdad, a long-suppressed second center of 
Ar^b nationalism actually has achieved powet In 


both capitals. Perhaps most accurately de8cribcf| 
as “Aflakism,” it represents the tbii^ing of a pic- 
viomsly little known 53-year-dId, Sorboniie edu¬ 
cated Arab Christian who is the creator/ co-pre^- 
dent and ideological mentor of the Ba’ath (Re- 
constructionistj party—Mifhel Aflak. It also re,- 
fleets the historic rivalry between Mesopotamia 
and the Land of the Nile, which extends back In’ 
the lime of the Pharaohs and is rooted in the eco 
notnic and geogiaphic realities of the region, as 
well as the traditionally greater sophistication 
and intellectual depth of northern Arab move¬ 
ments. 

Piccisidy how aflakism differs from Nas.soi- 
ism can be seen from an analysis of what the 
Ba’alli trinity of “Unity, Swjialism, Freedom ’ 
means to the party, and what it means in Egy);! 
where it has bc'cii appropriated as a slogan: 

Unity. For Ba’alhists the terra signifies 
genuine unity of the Arab nation, which is to 
emerge naturally from the will of equal partners, 
riuis. the i<lea of Aiab unity is not merely an 
ideological concept, but a jiraclical approach In 
day-to-day politics, to he employed hy the Ba’ath’s 
conslilerable following in several of the Avnh 
countries. Nasserism, in contrast, has inlerpreleil ’ 
the term a.s the rule of one all-powerful leadci 
dependent on one national army, in one country. 

Socifilism. For Ba’uthists this i nplies mode 
rate socialism, more akin to the idea of the wel¬ 
fare state than to the precepts of classical Marx¬ 
ism, Both Iraq and Syria have .significant middle 
—and lower-middle classes, with capitalist sys¬ 
tems that function fairly effectively although they 
consist largely of small businesses and not large, 
impersonal corporations. Since the Ba’ath itself 
is a middie-class party, nationalization under its 
rule is likely to be a slow, progressive process. 
Nasser’s “Arab Socialism,” on the other hand, is 
not much more than old-fashioned etatism, gar¬ 
nished with pan-Arabic slogans. While there was 
comparatively little to nationalize in tlgypt apart 
from large land-holdings and , some foreign com¬ 
panies, this has been accomplished swiftly and 
completely. 

Fre^om. For Ba’atliists tbfe refers to free- 
dqjpi of speech, press, assembly and political par¬ 
ties. All are vital to its continued existence as a 
political organization representing the; middle 
classes, ^nd to maihtaiBln^ its position, as an 




,lQi}itat]rr,]^a83eri8^ has 
^ ';tff^tive*soui^ of ppwer—-thft military, 
'ath ^ ** Currency , outlawed 

Hveii. these J>Mic and^ wide'dim^nces of 
'|^Jamehl|Sl'philosophy, why all the meetings in 
Cairo aimed at once more linking Egypt, Syria 
;jti(l'lraq? Th# answer to this question can be 
brard’ ih the streets, of Baghdad and Damascus, 
w'here the. rhytlimic cries of the masses expressing 
b,\c for Nasser are a sobering background to the 
(|( liberations of newly formed cabinets. Ba’ath 
ii^iders recogiwze that Acceding to Nasser’s de« 
!«iaiicls could result in their being completely 
'Wallowed up in the Egyptian ruler’s dOsign; but 
ilicv also know Uiat, in the Middle East, the mob 


Pr^ier, Salah ol-Bitar, who ia dosdlyiitJUod 
Aflak. Syria, it- should be r<wiembercd, it 
the Ba’ath was founded during World War, Hi' 
Moreover, it was there that the party succf^fd^ 
in joining ranks with conservative ■ elements" Ig, 
dissolve the United Arab Republic three-imd-a-htlf;. 
years after its formation. ' j f 

Despite all this, it would be wrong to assumir' 
that a clash between Nasserism and Ailakitm '-id' 
inevitable. On the contrary, it is far more liktdy? 
that some sort of modus viveruli will be worked' 
out between the two camps, and that the pluratisth 
of Arab nationalism will become an increasingly; 
important factor- in determining future poUUct^ 
developments in the Middle Eait. 


Tiiusl be reckoned with. 

( Some acute observer.^ of the area even have 
so far as to assert that all the unity talks 
.•!i)w going on are simply an attempt to put the 
iiDUs of disunity on Cairo. Ba’alh officials, these 
ili^civers claim, aw trjiing to seize the initiative 
Iw presenting Nassei with prerequisites to unifi- 
ilion that he cannot possibly accept. When the 
,ilks fail, the argument continues, they can claim 
liat he. not they, rejected all attempts at another 
nerger. This would not only quiet the mob, it 
\oubl pul the essentially political Allakisin out of 
nu ll of the military jaws of Nasserism. 

Evidence to support this view is not difficult 
uifind: Shortly after the new Government took 
iver in Damascus, a group of Syrian leaders who 
lad opposed the United Arab Republic break-up 
ijid sought refuge in Egypt, flew home exjrecting 
o receive a cordial reception. Instead, they were 
•lunlly told that the regime did not desire their 
•resence, were not permitted to leave the airport, 
nd were almost immediately forced to return to 
xile. 

In addition Nasser has already been placed 
It the position of having to reject several propo- 
als for federation made by the new Syrian and 
raqi leaders. These have included a multi-party 
vstein, a popular plehi^ite to ratify any mutu* 
lly acceptable merger plan, ^nd a three-man or 
otating executive. The Egyptian ruler’s position 
.as stated in no uncertain terms W his close 
riend Hassanain Heikal, editor of the Govern- 
lent-owned newspaper Al-Ahram, on March, 22: 
It will not meet the case to put unity up to a 
uU-scale, free popular plebiscite. For the safety 
f the nationalaaction calls for the participation 
y all of the popular forces in one,single ,f|x>nt, 
ven before the issue is put to the masses^’’ 

Significantly, too, Nasser appears to be bav- 
ig his greatest difficulty with titfe ne^ Syxhtn,. 


Of Violence and Nonviolence 

The following excerpts from a Satur^y 
Review comments on a film that is beirig 
currently made in the U.S.A. on the last 
days of Mahatma Gandhi should be of espetf, 
cial interest to our readers. 

When Mahatma Gandhi was shot 
death on the afternoon of January 30, 194S,'; 
the world w'as stunned. Not only had: 
great man died, but he had died in a mewiri 
ner that seemed to negate all of his teachr*:’ 
ings, everything he had stood for. If a 
young assassin, armed with a pistol, could 
snuff out the life of such a man, was, the- 
world indeed ready for the gospel of noli-; 
violence that Gandhi preached ? Might wfi 
not all be better advised to walk warily, 
and carry arms just in case ? But if 
advocates of violence as a solution to worl^^ 
problems could draw sustenance from thi^j 
manneraftf Gandhi’s death, they will-fiitd,? 
littie t^Bwiish them in Mark Robson.’# : 
Nine Hour^ to Rama, a fictionalized vesiop^ 
of his last day. Based on the novel b^' 
Stanley Wolpert, it firmly suggiests that 
violence leads only to violence and that: - 
Gandhi’s martyrdom was in effect proof of 
the rightness of his position. What caused; -; 
his death, the film teUs us, was India’s, " 
centuries-old tradition of violence—India 
against the British, Hindu against Mudim. ^ 
Mourn for Gandhi, and one can only revolt 
against the philosophies that led to his't: 
.vengeful murder. 

To find all of this said, and well, 
American movie is both a surprise amj ^ ’ 
delict particularly since* Robson and ' 
lf(^n Gidding, who wrote the ^reenplay, 
have hoi,, merely, steted their theme, hut * 




rm, mpm m^ m 

dra^atwed it. The main lirifes of the film but play tennis. Periiaps inevitably, 
have the ixish and inevitability of true latter, which is the least relevant, gets 
tragedy as the fanatical Godse and the im- most space. Unfortunately', gives 
perturbable Gandhi, though thoroughly impr^on that if the beautiful^Rajii 
iderted to his danger, prepare for their fatal only Answered her telephone a1| one ^ 
rendezvous. Providing the motive^ power or had left home a little earlier to interci' 
are the efforts of the (fictional) superinten- Godse on his fateful mission, or simply h 
dent of police of Delhi to avert the inevi-- run off with him as he suggested, tP' 
table, blocked at every turn by the charac Gandhi might have been^ alive todafy.* 1, 
Jt^ and ideology of the man he is trying so romantic element in Nine Hours, to Ras» 
"desperately to protect. Ahd providing the is just a bit watery, and at times com' 
hurhan interest is the (largely fictional) ex- perilously close to dragging down the'( 
ploration of the motives and mentality of tire film to its level. Nor., does He " 
the killer, developed in long flash-backs Buchholz’s studied overemphasis of ev«.. 
that are effectively interpolated into the facet of Nathuram Godse’s w«^ed persor 
running account of, Gandhi’s last hours. ality prove helpful to the film’s over-a 

impression). 

What gives the film its sweep and tur- Countering these, however, are th 
bulence, however, is India itself. As far as beauty and quiet authority of Valer 
possible, Robson took his Cinema Scope Gearon as Ham, a superb “cameo” by Diai 
cameras to the actuarspots dictated by his Baker as the confused and frightened pr» 
tale. Repeatedly, the screen is clogged stituto with whom Godse passes a few of h. 
with India’s colorful masses, teeming the nine hours, Jose FbrrePs magnificent! 
greets, thronging the station platforms, subdued i^rtrait of the harassed supen' 
prostrating themselves in their temples, tendent of policcj and J. S. Casshyap’s cl 
thrusting forward to touch their leader, or quent impersonation of Gandhi nimse 
humbly adding th,eir mite of fuel to his “Dove will conquer hate,” says Mr. C^asshya 
bier. This awareness of the people of hi his thin, quavering voice. “It is trutl 
India, who constantly swirl around the ft is God.” And the conviction behind h 
film's protagonists, addls immeasurably to utterance fills the theatre with the liyin 
the stature of Robson’s work, and ultimately spirit of Gandhi, the spirit that an ass^m 
proves far more persuasive than the know- bullets could not and did not stopL 
iedge that we are seeing the real depot To a remarkable degree, Mark Robson 
hotel where Godse lay in wait, or the very film has captured and shared that convi) 
garden in which Gandhi was murdered. tion. To the extent that it has done so. 

If one is to cavil, it would be at the stands as a notable achievement—somethin 
rather routine background invented Jfor beyond any inadequacies of cast or trea 
Godse. Apparently, not a great deal is ment, beyond the many technical feliciti( 
known about this half-crazed yoi^^ beyond that Robson has brought to his productio 
the fact that he was a membfr.f'^^?'fanati- as well. 'Through this picture, the meai 
cally reactionary group. The flashbacks ing and message of nonviolence becom 
explain his membership in terms of rejec- immediate and apparent to all. The iron 
tion by the British army, the murder of his is that India today seems to be forgettin 
father, and the rape of his child-bride in the Mahatma’s teachingsl Recently, ui 
the Hindu-Muslim riots (with the followers accountably, after having approv^ th 
of Gandhi standing passively by), and an script, the Indian government banned Nir 
inconclusive love affair with an Occidental- Hours to Rama from showingjs in thi 
ized Indian girl whose husband did nothing country. 



Editor— ^Kctflar Nath Chatterji 
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ST. TERESA OF AVUA 

By SUSNIGDHA DEY 


Spaiji’s golden age touched a new 
height in t)ie epoch of Phillip II, the re¬ 
doubtable adversary of Queen Elizabeth, 
during fhe reign of Eniperor Charles, Spain 
was very much inspired by the Renaissance 
and imported Italian influence for itjs 
poetry, Platonic dodtrines for its philosophy 
and the Ideas of Erasmus for its religious 
thought. The doors that were kept ajar 
I were closed in 'tlhe time of Phillip II. The 
country gathered its forces under the ban¬ 
ner of the Counter-Reformation to defend 
the tradition. A tone of severe, almost 
uncompromising, nobility slltood out in bold 
relief. The classic rigidity of El Escorial, 
a surprisingly great'number of ascetics and 
mystics and the king himself, dressed al¬ 
ways in impeccable black, reflected the 
great sobriety of the time. There was an 
■ atmosphere of “high seriousness” all 
around. If the courtier-poet Garcilaso, 
who spent an important part of his life 
abroad, was the greatest figure in the 
^ Emperor’s time, the Augustinian friar, Fray 
Luis of Loon, an upright and fearless 
.scholar, became the symbol of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. Friar Luis 
was so much a part of the Salamancan 
University, that on being released by the 
Inquisition after five years’ detention in 
prison, he is said to have started his ad¬ 
dress to his students with “as we said 
yesterday.” 

^ The Eagle and the Dove 
Principal among the leaders of the 
monastic counter-reformation and notable 
for her steady resolve was Teresa of Jesus. 
Despite considerable opposition, both from 
within the church and without, she suc- 
ceM^d ip achieving her mundane and 
spiritual goal. Twelve years older than 
Friw ^uis of Leon, Teresa was born in 
1519 in Avila, a rugged and rocky Castilian 
town, fortified wifth Roman walls on all 
sides. It has been said that this stern 
Tl' 


landscape has lent its colour in the make 
up of the Isainl in the same way as Toledo 
left deep marks in the personality and 
painting of Ei Grejco, It is curious to note 
that when her duties took her to the tropi¬ 
cal and gay Andalusia, the saint suffered 
and complained of |lhe frivolity and lack of 
purpose in the dark southern eyes. May 
be, that austerity and her strong will fitted 
each other. At the same time there was a 
certain delicate tenderness about her. The 
world of her faith is child-like and inge¬ 
nuous. 

Her Childhood 

As a little girl she loved to make 
miniature chapels and convents. “I loved 
very much to play with other girls and 
build convents as if we were nuns.” At 
another place she says, “In our garden, 
wo attempted as well as we could to build 
chapels, piling up pebbles, which would 
fall down later.” At another time during 
her childhood, she desired martyrdom and 
left the town secretly with her brother 
Rodrigo, believing that 'they would reaclj 
the land of the moors and that they would 
be beheaded sooner or later. She was 
very fond of reading books of romantic 
adventure and knight-erranti-y and even 
went .to the length of attempting to write 
ofv? together with her brother. The second 
chapter of her autobiography deals with 
these childrish diversions and entertain¬ 
ments. She grew up to be a charming 
young girl amidstf plenty in the house of 
her father. Young men soon began to lift 
their eyes as they happened to paSs before 
the iron grating of the gateway and two 
of them crossed swords. Her father serds 
her immediately to live with the nuns. In 
the beginning 'she found it difficult to ad¬ 
just herself to her new surroundings. Ulti¬ 
mately she became enamoured of the divine 
life and took the Carmelite order, in spite 
of protests from her family, *at the age of 
nineteen. 
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The Caimelites^. 

The Carmelites headed a reaction 
against .the Reformation. This religious 
movement initiated a new feeling for prayer 
and shared the belief in three stages of the 
mystics. Prayer and self-denial of “purga- 
tio” rising to the second stage of “illumi- 
natio,” finally merged into an intimate 
union with the divinity, that is “nio.” The 
Carmelite mysticism, unlike the Franciscans, 
had no tradition. But Saint Teresa was in¬ 
fluenced by St. Peter of Alcantara, Osuna 
and Lai’edo, who were Franciscans. The 
other famous Carmelite, St. John of the 
Cross imbibes the spirit, metre and .style of 
his “Cantico” from Fmy Luis of Leon, who 
in turn was an Augusliniaji. The Carmelite 
School was a bridge between the Francis¬ 
cans and the Auguslinians, rubbing off the 
sharp edges off both the doctrines. But there 
is also a combative zeal in Tere.sa and this 
is clearly manifest in her works. 

The Middle-Way 

“Martha and Marj' should walk to¬ 
gether.’’ In this famous sentence she united 
the active and the contemplative sides of 
human life. She reminds her daughters in 
“the Way of Perfection.s," “it does not 
follow that, becau.se all of us in this house 
practise prayer, wo are all perforce to be 
lost in serious contemplation.’’ Different 
types of persons can have a vital role in a 
religious community. Martha “was holy, 
but we are not told that she was given up 
to religious contemplation.’ “Remember 
that there must be someone to cook the 
meals, and count yourselves happy in being 
able to serve like Martha.’’ What she in¬ 
sisted on was simplicity, sincerity, humble¬ 
ness and a complete devotion. Teresa be¬ 
lieved that, “Even amongst the pots in the 
kitchen walks the Lord.’’ One is reminded 
of the group of angels in a kitchen painted 
with a remarkable sweetness by the Spanish 
painter, Murillo and preserved in the 
Louvre Museum. Although she laid more 
stress on “love” than on “contemplation,” 
yet»she saw the fruits of learning and the 
necessity > of cultivating one’s intellectual 


faculty. Hunian intelligence is fertile but 
if the garden is negl^ed, only thorns and 
weeds will grow. * 

^s A Writer 

Teresa has left behind a vaSt body di 
divine literature, mainly in prose,.- !]^ay 
Luis of Leon, whose writings bear ’a 
chiselled elegance, praised the works of 
Teresa for their “delicacy and clarity,” for 
the “pure and spontaneous style,” for the 
“grace and happy choice of words” anq( 
for “an unpolished elegance that delights 
to the extreme.” She appeals both to the 
ordinary person and the scholar. E. Allison 
Peers says, “The surprising fact is that a' 
woman who was no scholar, and who wrote 
much as she spoke, to be read only by the 
few, should have won such a reputation as 
a writer, and become one of the classics 
both of the literature of Spain and of the 

....literature of Christian devotion. 

A.s a writer, she has the rare gift of appeal¬ 
ing both to the most learned readers, os a 
natural stylist of rare merit, and to tlie least, 
learned—to the man in the street, and still 
more to the woman in the kitchen—a.s 
intensely human, as one just like them- 
sehars.” The very defects of her style, such 
as faulty syntax, injpurity in diction, break¬ 
ing off in the middle of a 'sentence and 
being carried away to a theme faintly 
suggested by the original and her frequent 
use of diminutives, add to her chaim She 
did not have any literary pretension and 
she had no thought whatsover of publica¬ 
tion of her works. She wrote when she 
was asked to do so by her superiors ^d 
well wishers and she wrote for the guid¬ 
ance of her daughters, the Carmelite nuns. 
She combines the loftiest mysticism with 
the highest practical sense and hence 
Crashaw’s tribute. 

“0 ’tis not Spanish but ’tls heaven she 

speaks.” 

She has brought the spiritual holiness with¬ 
in the reach of the common people. It has 
been .said that by explaining her religious 
concepts and experiences by the aid of 
simple images,. St. Teresa has “democratis¬ 
ed mysticism,” 




